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PREFATORY NOTE. 



A ions bat interesting notice, given by M. Mlchelet at the 
tul of his second volume, may be fitly inserted here, (as a 
kind of preface,} from the explanation it affords of the origin 
tad the sources of his work, and its justification of the new 
and peculiar views which he has taken of the History of' 
France. After stating that his speculations are chiefly based 
on the authority of documents preserved in the national 
archives, he goes on to say— 

" A word as to these archives, as to the office which has 
made it the author's duty to investigate the history of our 
antiquities, ana as to the peaceful scene of his labors and 
the spot which inspired them. This work of his is his life. 
It is the almost necessary result of the circumstances in 
which he has been placed ; a consideration which will per- 
tap* gain him some Indulgence from the impartial reader. 

" Being one of the curators of the National Archives, and 
0oe of the professors at the Norm «l School, he has for many 
years made the history of his country the grand object of his 
studies ; and, thanks to this union of opportunities, he has 
been enabled to impart the facts and ideas gleaned in this 
rich depot of the official acts of the Monarchy, to the young 
teachers training up in the Normal School, by whom they 
may in turn have been diffused throughout every quarter of 
the kingdom. 

"The Record, and the Parliamentary Register Office, (Le 
Trisor deo Ckmrtes, and the Collection des Registres du Parle- 
ment,) contain the bulk and the choice of the archive*. The 
Parliamentary Registers fill the Sainte Chapeite and the 
Palais do Justice, The Record Office, and by far the most 
valuable portion of the Archives, (those which lielong to the 
Historical, demesnial, and topographical, the legislative and 
administrative departments.) occupy the three palaces of 
the Cllssons, Guises, and Soubises — thus crowding antiquity 
apon antiquity, and history into history. The entrance to 
the royal colonnade of the palace of the Soubises is guarded 
by a tower, of the architecture of the fourteenth century, 
and, on entering, you can well understand the feeling of the 
naughty device of their ancestors, the Rohans, ' Roi je n*» 
suis, |»rince ne daigne, Rohan Je suis.' 

"The Record Office (Trisors dto CUartos) contains in its 
registers a series of the acts of the government from the 
thirteenth century, and in Its charters the diplomatic acts 
•f the middle age, and among others, those which effected 
the union of the provinces,— the title-deed* of the monarchy, 
or. as they were called. Leo droit* du roi, (the king's rights.) 
These constituted the ancient arsenal, whence our kings 
irew forth weapons to breach the strongholds of feudality. 
Philippe-Augustus concentrated them at Paris ; where they 
were intrusted, at one time, to the keeper of the seals ; at 
another, to the monarch's own chaplain, one of the canons 
of the Sainte CkapeUe; and, lastly, to the attorney-general. 
In the list of these keepers of the records (Trisoriers dee 
Ckartes) the names of Budxus and the two De Thous are 
conspicuous. TIm destinies of this precious deposite were 
jo other thai those which attended the monarchy, and 
whenever royalty displayed strength and vigor, the Record 
Office — a real treasury, from which titles, castles, and often 
nrovinces could be fished out— partooK of the movement. 
The first inventory of these documents was drawn up by 
sjvder of the sons of Philip the Fair, a greedy race. Charles 
V„ a good scholar and a man of business, when France, 
her wars with the English, sought to recruit herself, 
the oOce. aa6 was distressed by the confusion 



which prevailed in it, (a. d. 1371 ,) it s as an Image of ti*o 
confusion which distracted his kingdom. New inventories 
were drawn up by orders of Louis XI. and of Charles VIII 
The disorder of the office is at its height in Henry the 
Third's time, assisted by learned men, like Brisson and Du 
Tillet, who carry off and dispose its treasures while era 
ployed in it on the king's service. Du Tillet was busy at the 
time on his grand work, La France Ancienne, of which he 
published various portions. It was reserved for Richelieu 
to carry into execution a complete inventory of tho rights of 
the crown. No one knew better than he how to enrich 
and invigorate the archives. He had castles rased to the 
ground in every part of the kingdom, anil all records and 
title-deeds secured. He was a great and wonderful col- 
lector of antiquities of tho sort. The blood-hounds which 
be employed in this diplomatic hunt, the Dupins, Godcfrois, 
Galands, and Marcas. pursued their quarry with indefatiga- 
ble seal, collecting, cataloguing, and interpreting. One of the 
chief results of this quest is the publication of the Droits 
du Roy, by Pierre Du Puy; a learned and curious book, 
crammed with learning, and marked by the most unblush- 
ing obsequiousness. There may be read how our kings are 
lawful sovereigns of England, how they were always mus- 
ters of Brittany, how Lorraine, originally a dependency of the 
French kingdom of Australia and Lotharingia, was usurped 
by the emperor. &c. This was the kind of condition service- 
able to a minister bent upon carrying out the centralization 
of France. On went Du Puy, digging into the archives, 
discovering claims unheard-of before, and giving a color 
to titles more or less legitimate. The Keeper of records 
marched as a conqueror In the van of armies. Thus, when 
a pretext was wanted for seizing Lorraine, Du Puy was 
dispatched to the archives of the Trois-Eveches— and the 
duke was then summoned to show his titles. In like man- 
ner Languedoc was challenged by Galand to produce writteu 
proof of its law of freehold, (droit de franc-aleu.) It was 
vain to allege prescriptive rights, tradition, and immemorial 
possession— our record-hunters would have parchment. 

"This magazine of diplomatic lawsuits and depot of In 
numerable doubtful rights was guarded by a formidable 
mystery. It cou'd not be consulted without a lettre-ae-catket 
to the keeper ; and his office was at last united with the 
attorney-generalship to the parliament of Paris. A man 
who had mannged to procure copies of some of the records, 
and had traded in them, was proceeded against by M. 
D'Aguesseau, and banished to a distance of thirty leagues 
from Paris. 

"The confiscations under the monarchy had been trie 
making of the Record Office as regards chartes : the confis- 
cations during the Revolution have made our archives what 
they now are. In the old Record Office, thenceforward pro- 
scribed, the records of St. Denys, of St. Germain -des-Pres, 
and of numerous other monasteries, were deposited. Vene- 
rable and frngile papyri, which still bear the names of Childe- 
bert and of Clotaire, quilted their ecclesiastical asylums, and 
appeared at this greut review of the dead In this rapid and 
forced accumulation of such numbers of deeds, many were 
lost and many destroyed. Parchments had their re vol u 
tionary tribunal as well as men. It was entitled Bureau 
du tiragc des titres, (office for the selec Jon of titles,* and its 
judgments were quick and terrible. Quantities of documents 
came wuhAn \\\e m\n<\e.Tovis *vetY£vc«X\wv o\ JtuAoX. \\»W \ v 
1 phrase wbAch setWed \Yve\i foiVe. T>M>^eNQ\\x>\<a\»wr| tmfta 



PREFATORY NOTE. 



cation, not relying, as the Monarchical one had done, on the 
authority of tests and written titles would have nothing to 
do with parchments so specified. Its only test was the Con- 
trol Social, as the Koran was his who burnt the Alexandrian 
library. 

"If the Revolution did little to advance knowledge by tho 
critical examination of ancient monuments, it was of im- 
mense benefit by concentrating all such treasures. It blew 
aside the dust of centuries, and emptied the contents of 
monasteries, castles, and other receptacles on one common 
floor. The Louvre was thus literally filled with papers, the 
very winaows being blocked up by the rolls, so that the 
keeper of the records had to hire many rooms of the Acad- 
emy. To carry on researches among those crowded reposi- 
tories, candles were required at noonday. The Revolution 
let in lignt, once and for ever, into this 'excessive dark.' 

41 The Du Puys and the Marcas of this second epoch (as 
regards learning only) were two deputies of the Convention, 
MM. Camus and Daunou. The first, a true Gaul, like his 
predecessor Du Puy, served the republic with the same zeal 
that Du Puy had done the monarchy. His successor, M. 
Daunou, was, properly speaking, the founder of the Archives ; 
and, at this date, the Archives of France had become those 
of the world. His is the honor of classifying the prodigious 
mass. It was a glorious time for the Archives. While M. 
Dam was opening, for the first time, the mysterious reposi- 
tories of Venice, M. Daunou was receiving the spoils of the 
Vatican. On the other hand, the archives of Germany^ 
Spain, and Belgium were arriving from the north and the 
south at the Palace of tho Soublses. Two of our colleagues 
had gone to fetch those of Holland. 

"Now, the Archives of France are no longer those of Eu- 
rope. The traces of the Inscriptions over the doors of our 
hails, as Bullet, Daterie, fee, remain to remind us of our 
losses. However, we still have about a hundred and fifty 
thousand documents, (ecrtcnt.) Although the provinces re- 
fuse to intrust us with their archives, as do several of the 
offices of our ministers, they will be forced to get rid some 
day of the accumulating mass. The day will be ours, for we 
are death. All gravitates to us, and every revolution turns 
to our profit We need only wait patient quia atcrnu*— in 
patience since we die not 

** Sooner or later, conquering and conquered come to us. 
We have the monarchy, safe and sound, from Its alpha to 
its omega, the charter of Childebert by the side of the testa- 
ment of Louis XVI. We have the republic in our iron chest, 
the keys of the Bastille, the minute of the declaration of the 
rights of man, the vows of the deputies, and— the great 
republican machine— the stamp of the assignats. Even the 
papacy has left us something. The pope has resumed his 
archives ; but, by way of reprisal, we keep the litter on which 
he was borne to the consecration of the emperor. And, to- 
gether with these bloody playthings of Providence, we have 
be unchangeable standard of measure, which is referred to 
every year: the temperature of the archives is invariable. 

"As for me, when I first entered these catacombs of 
manuscripts, this wonderful necropolis of national monu- 
ments, I would willingly have exclaimed, like the German 
en entering the monastery of St Vannes— 'This la my rest 
for ever ; here will I dwell, for I have desired it !* 



"However, I was not slow to discern In the midst of the 
apparent silence of these galleries, a movement and a mur- 
mur which were not those of death. These papers and 
parchments, so long deserted, desired no better than to be 
restored to the light of day; yet are they not papers, but 
lives of men, of provinces, and of nations. First, the lam Hie* 
and the fiefs, blazoned in their dust, protested against their 
being forgotten. The provinces rose up, alleging that cen 
trallzation had been deceived in supposing them annihilated. 
The ordonnances of our kings asserted that they had not 
been repealed by the multitude of modern laws. Had one 
listened to them all, as the grave-digger observed of a field 
of battle, not one ought to have been dead. All lived and 
spoke, and surrounded the author with an army speaking J 
hundred tongues, which were roughly silenced by the load 
voice of the Republic and of the Empire. 

" Softly, my dear friends, let us proceed in order, If you 
please. All of you have your claim on history. The Indi- 
vidual is good, that is, as Individual ; the general, as general 
Feudalism is in the right, the monarchy more V), and. still 
more, the Empire. I am yours, Godfrey — yours, Richelieu — 
yours, Bonaparte ! The province shall revive ; the ancient 
differences of France will be characterized by strongly-de 
fined geographical distinctions : it shall revive, but only on 
condition of allowing these differences gradually to wear 
out, and a homogeneous whole, or country, to succeed. 
Revive, monarchy; revive, France! Let but one great I 
efiort at classification serve as a clue through this chaos, i 
To systematize on this wise, although imperfectly, may 
serve. Though the head be badly set upon the shoulders, 
and the leg fit badly to the thigh, to revive is yet something. 

M And, as I breathed on their dust, I saw them rise up. 
They raised from the sepulchre, one the hand, the other 
the head, as in the Ast Judgment of Michel- A ngelo, or in 
the Dance of Death. This galvanic dance, which they per- 
formed around me, I iave essayed to reproduce in this work. 
Some, perhaps, will find it neither sightly nor true. In 
particular, they will be offended with the harshness of the 
provincial contrasts that I have represented. My reply to 
these critics is, that it may very well be, that they do not 
recognise their ancestors ; since, of all people, we French 
are chief possessors of the gift desired by the ancient — the 
gift of forgetting. The songs of Roland and of Rcnaud, fee, 
have Indisputably been popular; the fabliaux succeeded 
them; and all this was already so remote In the sixteenth 
century, that Joachim Du Bellay expressly says — ' In our 
old literature, there is but the Romance of the Rose.' In 
Du Bellay's time, France was Rabelais ; at a later period, 
Voltaire. Rabelais is now a sealed book to the generality ; 
Voltaire is already less read ; and so we go on changing, 
and forgetting ourselves. 

44 The France of the present day, in its oneness and Iden • 
tity, may very well forget that old, heterogeneous France, 
which I have described. The Gascon may not choose to 
recognise Gascony, nor the Provencal, Provence; to which 
I answer, that there is no longer a Provence or a Gascony, 
but a France. This France I now present with all the 
differences of its ancient and original divarication into pro- 
vinces. The latter volumes of my history will show her la 
her unity." 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 



CELTS.— IBERIANS.— ROMANS. 



CHAPTER I. 



CELTS AND IBERIANS. 



he Gauls," says Strabo, following the 
>pher Posidonius, " are universally madly 
f war, hot in temper, and quick to fight ; 
other respects simple, and void of malice. 
5, when provoked, they march multitudi- 
', openly, and incautiously straight against 
temy, so as to be easily out-generalled ; 
ihey may be drawn on to engage where 
hen one chooses, and for any cause, being 
eady for battle, even though armed only 
heir own natural strength and audacity, 
re they easily persuaded to useful employ- 
, and susceptible of culture and literary 
stion. Presuming on their gigantic build 
irabers, they soon collect in large multi- 
of their own free-will and accord, and 
etake side with the injured party."* Such 
first glance cast by philosophy on the 
sympathetic and perfectible of the races 



n. 



aCTEBlSTICS OF THE GAULS AND IBERIANS. 

J genius of these Gauls or Celts is at first 
e restless activity, prompting to attack 
>nquest : it was through war that the na- 
if antiquity came into contact and inter- 
3d. A warring and noisy race, they over- 
le world, sword in hand, led on, it would 
less by greed, than by a vain and uneasy 
to see, know, and busy themselves with 
thing ; bursting and destroying through 
inability to create. With their large, 
oft, and succulent bodies, they are the in- 
of the nascent world ; elastic and impul- 
but neither enduring nor persevering ;f 

vayavaKTaiirTtq roff d&iiaXoQai ioxovoiv del rdv srAfj- 
Strabo, 1. iv. 195. 

xkir. Sic. lib. v. c. 28. ToTofo oap%l tcaOvypoi koI \cvko(. 
■p. Apod Scriptores Re rum Francicarum, 1. 1 46:!. 
ttpdirof gai iarOfu i or . i(c\vovro raxt<*>$. 



fierce in their joys, vast in theii hopes, and vain 
— for as yet nothing has withstood them. They 
would go and see for themselves what manner 
of man was the conqueror of Asia, that Alexan- 
der, at whose sight kings fainted through dread.* 
" What do you fearl" inquired the man of ter- 
ror : * 4 The sky falling,"! was all the answer 
he got. Heaven itself had little terror for them ; 
they returned its thunders} with flights of ar- 
rows. Did ocean rise and invade the land, 
they did not refuse its challenge, but marched 
upon it sword in hand.$ Never to give way 
was their point of honor : they would often 
scorn to quit a house in flames.) No people 
held their lives cheaper. There were of them 
who would undertake to die for a trifle of money 
or a little wine, would step upon their sleeping* 
places, distribute the wine or money among 
their friends, lie down on their shields, and of- 
fer their throat to the knife. % 

Their banquets seldom ended without a fray ; 
the thigh of the animal on the board was the 
right of the bravest,** and each would be fie. 
Next to fighting, their greatest pleasure was to 
crowd round the stranger, seat him among them, 
whether he liked or not, and make him tell them 
tales of distant lands ; for these barbarians were 

* Pint in Alex, c 06. Long after Alexander's death, 
Cassa rider, who had become king of Macedonia, walking 
one day at Delphi, and examining the statues, suddenly 
came upon that of Alexander, when he was so struck by it 
that he fell trembling, and was seized with a giddiness. 

t . . . . Ei pii &pa b ovpa*j$ avruif iwiwiaoi. Strabo, 1. vii. 
303. (These were Gets. They had been encountered and 
subdued by Darius, in his famous expedition against tho 
European Scythe, 514 years a. c. Alexander found them 
inhabiting the same locality on the western shores of tht 
Eujine, one hundred and eighty years afterwaids.) Tra<m- 
laior. 

t Aristot de Morib. 1. iil. c. 10. 

$ /Elian. I. xii. c. 23. Tvuva n\ fff 17 ical ra S6para ir/»o- 
aelovrcf. — Arlstot. Eudemior. 1. iii. c. 1. Ol VaXrul rpdi ra 
Kvuara SirXa diravrwat \aj36vrcf. 

|| iElian. ibid. 

V Posidon. I. xxlii. ap. Athen. 1. iv. c. 13. ^*AX\ot # h 
Btarpy Xa06vrtf dpyvpiov ^ xpv<rir>v,oi it otvov Kipaptut* 
dpiQpov rtva, xal viartoadpivoi r^v fi6mv, koI roif dray- 
xaCutg ^tAoi; diaStopricuncvoi, vnrioi iKTaOikTti tnl Bvptti* 
fftlprai' irapaaTois hi r\% \$.$\.\. t&v Kav^v fauwfamiu 
I ** Fos\uou. tyuA Mtaen. \. V> • «-«^» 
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CELTS AND IBERIANS. 



Iberians. J b. n 

Contrast between the two < LJOO 



Insatiably eager and curious, and pressed stran- 
gers, seizing them in the markets and highways, 
and compelling them to talk.* They v. ere 
themselves formidable and indefatigable talkers, 
highly figurative in their speech, pompous and 
ludicrously grave with their guttural tones,f 
and it was quite a business in their assemblies 
to secure the speaker from interruption ; inso- 
much that it was the office of one man to en- 
force silence, which he did by proceeding with 
drawn sword to the party interrupting, and, at 
*.he third summons, cutting off a large piece of 
his dress, so as to render it unfit for further 
wear.J 

Another race, the Iberians, appear early in 
the south of Gaol, along with the Gauls, and 
even before them. This people, whose type and 
language have been preserved in the Basque 
mountains, were moderately endowed with na- 
tural gifts, a laborious, agricultural, mining 
race, attached to the soil for its products — me- 
tals and corn.$ There is nothing to show that 
they were primitively as warlike as they be- 
came when driven into the Pyrenees by the 
conquerors of the south and of the north, and 
finding themselves in their own despite guardi- 
ans of the defiles, they were so repeatedly in- 
vaded, bruised, and hardened by war. Once 
Roman tyranny impelled them to an heroic de- 
spair ; but generally their courage has been ex- 
emplified in resistance, || as that of the Gauls 
has been in attack. The Iberians do not seem 
to have had the same love of distant expeditions 
and adventurous wars. Some of their tribes, 
indeed, emigrated, but unwillingly, and driven 
forth by more powerful nations. 

The Gauls and the Iberians were a complete 
contrast : the latter with their rough black gar- 
ments, and hair- woven boots ;^f the Gaul?, ar- 
rayed in showy stuffs, fond of bright and varied 
colors, such as compose the plaid of the modern 
Scottish Gael,** or else almost naked, but with 

* Dlod. Sic. 1. v. p. 306.— Cawar, Bell. Gall. 1. Iv. c. 5. 
Est autein hoc Gallics consuetudinis ut et via tores etiam 
Invitos consistere cogant .... et inercatores in oppidis 
valgus circunisistat, fee. 

t Diodor. Sic. 1. iv. Eial teal rats jwvaTs ftapvnxpi* *<*t 
*avTtb&s rpaxtywoi' Kara Si rhf bftiXlat ppa\vX6yoi, ical 
aivtyparioi xal r<3t iroWh aivirrtpcvui avvtuioxiKuc jruAXa 
il Xiyovrti iv vnipffoXaU 

X (too* &xpr)OTuv noifjaai rd \ow6v. Stralo, 1. !v »p. 
Bcr. R. Ft. i. JO. — I cannot quit the subject without noticing 
how much the ancients appear to have been struck with 
the rhetorical genius and noisy character of the Gauls. 
Llvy terms them, "a people born for vain tumults." The 
public criers, trumpeters, and advocates were often Gauls. 
*• An Insubrian," says Cicero, (Fragm. Or. contra Pisonem,) 
" that is, a salesman and a crier." See, also, the whole of 
the oration pro Fonteio. Cato says, (in Charisio ? I quote 
from memory,) "The Gauls, for the most |>art, assiduously 
cultivate two things — valor and oratorical smartness." Dh*- 
dorus Siculus (I. iv.) calls them " boasters, braggarts, and 
full of theatrical display." 

J Strabo, 1. Iv.— Ciesur, Bell. Gall. 1. iii. c. 90. 

H The Iberl must not be confounded with their neighbors, 
the Cantabri. The distinction between them is clearly es- 
tablished by M. VV.de Humboldt in his admirable little work 
on the Basque language. See Apiicndix. 

1T Tpt%lvat eiXovct nvrtpiAat. Diodor. 

** Diodor. Sic. 1. v. "They wear dyed tunics, flowered 

mlth colors of every kind, and trewn, and striped clonk*, 

**t*npd with a buckle, and divided into numerous many- 



their white chests and gigantic limbs laden with 
massive golden chains. • The Iberians wera 
divided into petty mountain tribes, which, ac- 
cording to Strabo, seldom contracted alliance, 
through an excess of confidence in their owa 
strength. The Gauls, on the contrary, readily 
collected in large hordes, encamping in largo 
villages, in large exposed plains, and talkers, 
laughers, and haranguers as they were, willing- 
ly associated with strangers, and became in- 
timate with new faces, mingling with all and in 
all, dissolute through levity, and blindly and at 
random abandoning themselves to infamous 
pleasures ;f (the brutality of drunkenness was 
rather the failing of the German stock ;) in 
short, theirs were all the qualities and vices 
that result from quick sympathy. These hila- 
rious comrades were not to be too implicitly con- 
fided in. They were early addicted to banter- 
ing, (gaber, as it was termed in the middle ages.) 
They passed their word without a thought of its 
being obligatory, promised, then laughed, and 
there an end. (Ridendo fidem frangere, " they 
broke faith with a jest." — Tit. Liv.) 

The Gauls did not rest contented with driv- 
ing the Iberians into the Pyrenees ; but cross- 
ing that natural barrier, settled under their own 
name, in the south and northwestern angles of 
the peninsula, whereas in the centre they amal- 
gamated with the conquered, and took the names 
of Celtiberians and Lusitanians. J 

It was at the same epoch, (b. c. 1600-1 50G,) 
or perhaps previously, that the Iberian tribes of 
the Sicani and the Ligor$ passed from Spain 
into Gaul and Italy ; in which latter country, 
as in Spain, the Gauls attacked them, and cross- 
ing the Alps (b.c. 1400-1000) under the desig- 
nation of Ambraj\\ (the valiant,) confined the 
Ligures within the mountainous coast from the 
Rhone to the Arno, while they drove the Si- 
cani as far as Calabria and Sicily. 

PHOENICIAN AND GRECIAN COLONIES 

(B. c. 1200-600.) 

In both peninsulas the conquering Celts amal- 
gamated with the inhabitants of the central 

colored squares." So Virgil. (jEneid. 1. viii. 6fi0,) "They 
glitter In their striped cloaks." Elsewhere 1 have col lee led 
other parallel passages. 

* Diodor. Sic. I. v. "They wear, bracelets and armlets, 
and round their necks thick rings, all of gold, and cosily 
finger-rings, and even golden corslets.*' 
Virgil. jEneld. 1. viii. G59. 
•'Fair golden tresses grace the comely train, 
And ev'ry warrior wears a golden chain. 
Einbroirier'd vests their snowy limits unfold, 
And their rich robes are all adorn'd with gold." 
t Diodor. Sic. 1. v. a p. Ser. R. Fr. i. 310.— Strain >, 1. iv.— 
Alhen. 1. xiil. c. 8. — At a later period, traces of the lief n- 
tiousness which prevailed in ancient Gaul are observable in 
the Irish and British Cells. Iceland, t. i. p. 14, says, that 
the Irish considered adultery "a pardonable gallantry." 
O'Halloran, I. 394. — Lanfranc, St. Ansclm. and Pope Adrian 
in his famous bull, addressed to Henry II, upbraid thein 
with Incest.— See Usser. Syl. epist. TO, 04, 9.L— St. Ilcrnanl, 
in Vit. S. Malach. 1932, sqq. (Timid. Camtir. 742, 74.5. 

X Diodor. Sic. 1. v.— lsidorl Originum, I. i.\. — Piin. 1, iil 
c. 3. 

Iberian Highlanders. W. de HutnlioldU See Appendix 
See Am. Tfcvetr^ , \l\a\. ite* ^uW^V. Vi 
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plains, while the vanquished Iberians kept their 
ground at either end, in Liguria and in Sicily, 
in the Pyrenees and in Boetica. The Italian 
Gauls, the Ambra, occupied the whole valley 
of the Po, and spread into tbepeninsula as far 
as tne mouth of Che Tiber./ They were subse- 
quently subjected by the Rasenae or Etrusci, 
whose empire was at a later period hemmed in 
oy new Celtic emigrations between the Macra, 
fhe Tiber, and the Apennines. 

Such was the aspect of the Gallic world. In 
Italy and in Spain, its young, soft, floating ele- 
ment was early altered by intermixture with 
the indigenes; whereas in Gaul it would have 
been long rolled to and fro by the flux and re- 
flux of barbarism, had not a new element from 
without infused into it a principle of stability, 
a social idea. 

Two people, the Greeks and the Phoenicians, 
were the leaders of civilization at this remote 
period of antiquity. The Tyrian Hercules was 
at this time sailing through every sea, buying 
and transporting from each country its most 
precious products. He did not overlook the fine 
garnets of the coast of Gaul, or the coral of the 
llieres ; and inquired into the precious mines 
which then cropped out upon the surface of the 
Pyrenees, the Cevennes, and the Alps.* He 
came, and returned, and at last settled. At- 
tacked by Albion and Ligor, (both names sig- 
nify mountaineer^) the sons of Neptune, he 
would have been overcome, had not Jupiter re- 
inforced his failing arrows with a shower of 
stones, which still cover the plain of Crau in 
Provence. The victorious god founded Neraau- 
sus, (Nimes,) sailed up the Rh6ne and the 
Saone, slew in his lair the robber Taurisk, and 
built Alesia in the territory of the iEdui, (pays 
d'Autun.) Before leaving, he laid down the 
highway which crossed the Col de Tende, and 
led from Italy across Gaul into Spain ; and it 
was upon this foundation that the Romans built 
the Aurelian and Domitian ways, (viae.) 

In this, as in other directions, the Phoeni- 
cians did but open a path for the Greeks ; be- 
ing followed by the Dorians of Rhodes, who 
were themselves supplanted by the Ionians of 
Phocea, the founders of Marseilles, (b. c. 600- 
587.) This city, planted so far from Greece, 
subsisted by miracle. Landward it was sur- 
rounded by powerful Gallic and Ligurian tribes, 
who did not suffer it to take an inch of ground 
without a battle. Seaward it had to encounter 
the huge fleets of the Etruscans and Carthagi- 
nians, who had organized so sanguinary a mo- 
nopoly coastwise, that for a stranger to trade in 
Sardinia was death by drowning.^ In every 
way, success crowned the Massilians. They 
bad the gratification of seeing, without their 

* Strabo, 1. 111. lv. 

t Mb* in Gaelic, mountain. — Qor, In the Basque tongue, 
elevated. W. de Humboldt. 

t fltntbo, I. xvii. " The Carthaginians drowned all stran- 
sen whom they found coasting (o Sardinia, or to the 
Aratife" 



drawing the sword, the Etruscan navy destroy- 
ed in a single battle by the Syracusans, and 
then of beholding the annihilation of all the 
commercial states — of Etruria, Sicily, and Car- 
thage — by Rome. Carthage, in her fall, left 
an immense held, which Marseilles might well 
have coveted ; but it was not for the humblo 
ally of Rome, for a city without territory, and 
a people of plain and thrifty character, but more 
mercantile than political, and who, instead of 
gaining over and incorporating with themselves 
the barbarians in their vicinity, were ever at 
war with them, to aspire to such a part. How 
ever, through good conduct and perseverance, 
the Massilians managed to extend their estab- 
lishments along the Mediterranean, from the 
Maritime Alps to Cape St. Martin ; that is to 
say, as far as the early Carthaginian colonies. 
Monaco, Nice, Antibes, Eaube, St. Gilles, 
Agde, Ampurias, Denia,and some other towns,* 
were founded by them. 

"While Greece began the civilization of the 
southern shore, northern Gaul received its own 
from the Celts themselves. A new Celtic tribe, 
the Cymry or Cumry, (Cimmeriilf) came to 
join the Gauls, (b. c. 631-587.) The new- 
comers, who settled for the most part in the 
centre of France, on the Seine and the Loire, 
were, it appears, of more serious and stable 
character. Less indisposed to restraint, they 
were governed by a sacerdotal corporation — 
the Druids. The primitive religion of the 
Gauls, which yielded to the Cymric Druid ism, 
was a natural religion, gross undoubtedly, and 
far from having reached that systematic form 
which it subsequently acquired among the Irish 
Gael. | That of the Cymric Druids, as far as 
it is discernible through the barren notices of 
the ancients, and the much-altered traditions of 
the modern Welsh Cymry, had a far loftier mo- 
ral tendency : they taught the immortality of 
the soul. Yet was the genius of the race too 
material to admit of such doctrines bearing 
early fruit. The Druids could not transport it 
out of its clannish life. The material principle, 
the influence of its military chieftains, co-exist- 
ed with the government of the priests. Cymric 
Gaul was only imperfectly, Gallic Gaul not in 
the least, organized ; and escaping the Druids, 
it flowed over the Rhine and the Alps, to flood 
the world. 



* Seo the interesting account of Marseilles in Thierry's 
History, (t. ii. c. 1,) one of the most remarkable portions "of 
that excellent work. Further on, I endeavor to show how 
greatly the share the Greek colonies had in civilizing Gaul, 
has been exaggerated. 

t Appian (lllyr. p. 1196, and de Bell. Civil, p. G2o1 and 
Diodorus (1. v. p. 309) say that the Celts were'Cimmeriuns 
— Plutarch (in Mario) agrees with them. — "The Cimme- 
rians," says Ephorus, (Stralio, v. p. 37">,) " inhabit subter- 
ranean dwellings, which they call argillas." In the uoetrv 
of the Welsh Cymry, argtl signifies a subterraneous place. 
(VV. Archaiol. 1. p. 152.) The Cymry swore •• by the bull.* 
The arms of Wales are two cows. — However, several Ger 
man critics deny the identity of the Cimmerians with \\m 
Cinibri, and of the latter with the Cymry; rcferlns thf 
Ciruhri to the Germanic stock. 

X See \ppen\W\ 
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FIRST COLLISION OF ROME AND GAUL. 
(B. C. 388.) 

This is the period assigned by history to the 
expeditions of Sigovesus and Bellovesus, neph- 
ews of Ambigat, king ^f the Bituriges, who 
led the Gauls into Germany and Italy, and who 
wandered with no other guidance than was af- 
forded by watching the flight of birds. Ac- 
cording to another tradition, they were guided 
by a jealous husband, an Aruns of Etruria, who, 
in his desire of revenge, introduced the barba- 
rians to the juice of the grape. They found it 
good, and followed him to the land of the vine.* 
These first emigrants, iEdui, Arverni, and Bi- 
turiges, (Gallic tribes of Burgundy, Auvergne, 
and Berry,) settle in Lombardy, despite the 
Etrusci, and take the name of Is-AmbraJ Is- 
Ombrians, Insubrians, synonymous with Gauls ; 
being the same with that of those ancient Gauls, 
or Ambrdy Urabrians, who had been subdued by 
the Etrusci. They were followed by the kin- 
dred tribes of the Aulerci, Carnuti, and Ceno- 
mani, (inhabiting Mans and Chart res,) under a 
leader called the Hurricane ;% who established 
themselves at the expense of the Etrusci of 
Venetia, and founded Brescia and Verona. 
Lastly, the Cymry, jealous of the conquests of 
the Gauls, pass the Alps in their turn ; but 
finding the valley of the Po already occupied, 
they are forced to proceed as far as the Adri- 
atic, and found bologna and Sinigaglia, or 
rather, settle in those towns, which the Etrusci 
had already founded. The idea of the city, 
measured out and laid down according to reli- 
gious and astronomical notions, was unknown 
to the Gauls, whose towns were only large 
open villages, such as Mediolanum, (Milan.) 
The Gallic world is the world of the tribe ;§ 
the Etrusco- Roman world, that of the city. 

Thus the tribe and the city are face to face 
in the listed plain of Italy. At first, the tribe 
has the advantage ; the Etrusci are hemmed in 
within Etruria, properly so called, and the 
Gauls soon follow them thither. They cross 
the Apennines ; and with their blue eyes, yel- 
low mustachios, and golden collars on their fair 
shoulders, proceed to defile before the Cyclo- 
pean walls of the affrighted Etrusci. They 
appear before Clusium, and demand a territory. 
It was then, as is well known, that the Romans 
interposed to protect their ancient foes, the 
Etrusci, and that a panic placed Rome in the 
hands of the Gauls. They were much aston- 
ished, says Livy, at finding the city deserted ; 
more astonished still at beholding at the doors 
of the houses the aged owners, who sat majes- 
tically, waiting death. By degrees they grew 
accustomed to these immoveable figures, which 

* Tit. Liv. 1. v. c. 34.— Plutarch, in Cjimillo. 

♦ Is, lot. low, Inferior. — Ii-Ombria, Ixnver Ombria. 

1 According to the interpretaUon of Am. Thierry, i. p. 43. 
•■TiL Liv. v. c. 35. 
£ It has been doubted by some learned men whether 
Jtmir Mtida, in Cesar b time, were any thing moic than 



had at first awed them ; when one of them, in 
his barbarian joviality, took it into his head to 
stroke the beard of one of these haughty sena- 
tors, who returned the caress with a blow of his 
stick.* This was the signal for massacre. 

The young men, who had shut themselves up 
in the Capitol, offered some resistance, but at 
last paid ransom. \ This is the most probable 
tradition ; the Romans preferred the other. 
Livy asserts that Camillus avenged his country 
by a victory, and slew the Gauls on the ruins 
they had made. What is more certain is, that 
they remained seventeen years in Lalium, at 
Tibur, at the very gate of Rome. Livy calls 
Tibur, u arcem Gallici belli," (the stronghold 
of the Gallic war.) It is in this interval that 
were fought the heroic duels of Valerius Cor- 
vus and Manlius Torquatus with Gallic giants. 
The gods interfered ; a sacred raven gave the 
victory to Valerius, and Manlius tore the collar 
(torquis) from live boaster who had defied the 
Romans. Hence, for a long time after, a pop- 
ular image, a Cimbric buckler, with the likeness 
of a barbarian, inflating his cheeks and thrust- 
ing out his tongue, | used as a sign for shops. 

The city was fated to prevail over the tribe, 
— Italy over Gaul. Driven from Latium, the 
Gauls continued to war, but as mercenaries in 
the service of Etruria. They shared, with the 
Etrusci and the Samnites, in those dreadful 
battles of Sentinum and the Vadimonian lako, 
which secured Rome the sovereignty of Italy, 
and thence of the world. In these they dis- 
played their fruitless and brute-like audacity ; 
fighting naked with the well-armed ; dashing 
with loud clamor in their war-chariots against 
the impenetrable masses of the legions ; and 
opposing the terrible pilum with wretched sa- 
bres that bent at the first stroke. § It is the 
common history of all the battles of the Gauls : 
they never amended. Nevertheless, great ef- 
forts and the devotion of Decius were required 
on the side of the Romans. At length they, 
in their turn, penetrated to the Gauls, recover- 
ed the ransom of the Capitol, and seated a coi- 
ony in the principal burgh of the Senones, whom 
they overcame at Sena on the Adriatic— exter- 
minating the whole tribe, so that there should 
not remain a single descendant of those who 
could boast of having burnt Rome.|| 

great migration of the gauls, 
(b. c. 391-280.) 

These reverses of the Italian Gauls may 

* Tit. Liv. 1. v. c. 41. M. Papirius, Gallo barbam suarn, 
tit turn omnibus promissa erat, ponnnlcentl, sciplone ebu: 
neo in caput incusso, Irani movisse dwinir. 

t According to Polybius and SueUrnus. 
Romaine. vol. i. 1. i. c. 3. 
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t AultM Gell. 1. ix. 3.— Tit. Liv. I. vil. c. 10. 

$ Tit. Liv. 1. xxii. "The Gauli have very long swnr.fc, 
without points."— Polyb. I. U. ap. Scr. R. Fr. i. 107. •■ Hy 
their spirit at the first onset, the whole Gallic race, whiiii 
fresh, is most fearful. Their swords give one fatal rut, bill 
are then at once blunted, and bend lengthwise uu.! fl it 
wise."— A true symbol of the race of the Gael. 

V, tf\ar. \. V c il*. 
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perhaps, be explained, by the supposition that stabbed himself. But his followers found it in*- 
their best warriors had joined the great migra- .possible to extricate themselves from so moun- 
Uon of the Transalpine Gauls, into Greece and\ftainous a country and such difficult passes, alive 



Asia. Our Gaul was like that vase of the 
Welsh mythology, in which life is incessantly 
boiling and overflowing ;* and received in tor- 
rents the barbarism of the North, to pour it out 
on the nations of the South. After the Druid- 
ical invasion of the Cymry, it had to sustain 
the warlike invasion of the Belgs, or Bolg, (the 
most impetuous of the Celts, as are their de- 
scendants the Irish,!) who had made their way 
from Belgium through the Gauls and Cymry, as 
far south as Toulouse, and had seated them- 
selves in Languedoc under the names of Are- 
eomici and Tectosagi. Hence, they bore on 
to a new conquest ; and Gauls, Cymry, and 
even Germans, descended with them the valley 
of the Danube. The cloud burst upon Mace- 
donia. The world of the ancient city, which had 
grown strong in Italy by the success of Rome, 
had, since Alexander, been broken up in Greece. 
Nevertheless, this petty space was so strong by 
art and nature, — so bristled with cities and 
mountains, — as to be seldom entered with im- 
punity. Greece is like a trap with three bot- 
toms. You may enter, and find yourself taken, 
first in Macedonia, next in Thessaly, and then 
betwixt Thermopylae and the isthmus. 

Thrace and Macedonia were successfully in- 
vaded by the barbarians, who committed fear- 
ful excesses there, passed even Thermopylae, 
and marched to undergo defeat against the 
•acred rock of Delphi. The god defended his 
temple. A storm, and the masses of rock 
hurled down by the besieged, sufficed for the 
discomfiture of the Gauls. Gorged with meat 
and wine, they were already conquered by their 
own excesses. A panic terror seized them in 
the night. In order to expedite their retreat, 
their Brenn, or chief, counselled them to burn 
their cars, and to cut the throats of their ten 
thousand wounded ;l then drank his fill, and 

* Bee ftirther on. 

t Headinras, promptitude, and mobility of purpose are 
equally characteristic of the Bolg of Ireland, Belgium, and 
Picaxdjr, (the Beilovacl, Boici, Bolgae, Belgs?, Volci, fee.,) 
and of those of the south of France, notwithstanding tho 
different mixtures these races have undergone. 

In the old Irish traditions, the Beige are designated by 
the name of Fir-Bolg. Ausonius (Jo clnr. urb. Narbo.) 
asserts the primitive name of the Tectosagi to have been 
Bolg—" Tectosagos primevo nomine Bolgas" Cicero (pro 
Man. Fonteto) gives them that of B4g*—" Uelgarum Allo- 
brnguroque testtmoniis credere noh tiiuetis V In the manu- 
script* of Cesar, we find the name indifferently written 
Voir* or Vole*.— Lastly, St. Jerome tells u< that "the 
dialect of the Tectosagi teas the same as that of Treves" the 
capital of Belgium. Am. Thierry, i. 131. 

(•* The Belgic tribes," says Logan, (i. 331,) " were denom- 
inated Firbolg, from the bolg, builg, or leathern bag. In which 
they carried their arrows, as some maintain.") Trans la- 
toa 

i His advice was followed, as regarded the wounded, fur 
(he new Brenn eau«ed ten thousand men, who were unfit 
*» march, to be butchered ; but he kept the greater pnrt of 
me baggage. Diodor. Sic. Mil. 870.— The Caul*, in this in- 
raskm of Greece, whenever they met with infants fatter 
than isoal, or who seemed to have been suckled on better 
VBllk, drank their blood, and feasted on their flesh. Puusa- 
nhu, 1. x. p. 650.— The Creeks, after brittle, burled their 
U but the Cvmro-G&al* s»nt no herald to solicit theirs. 



with a people wild for vengeance. 

Another body of Gauls, intermingled with 
Germans, Tectosages, Trocmi, and Tolisto- 
boioi, succeeded better beyond the Bosphorus. 
They threw themselves into the heart of mighty 
Asia, in the midst of the quarrels of Alexander's 
successors. Nicomedus, king of Bithynia, and 
the Greek towns which with difficulty bore up 
against the Seleucidae, bought their assistance ; 
as the event proved — an interested and fatal 
assistance. These terrible guests parcelled 
out Asia Minor among themselves, for pillage 
and for ransom.* The Hellespont fell to the 
share of the Trocmi ; the shores of the iEgean, 
to the Tolistoboioi ; the Tectosages had the 
South. Here we see our Gauls restored to 
the cradle of the Cymry, not far from the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus — here are they settled on 
the ruins of Troy, and in the mountains of 
Asia Minor, where, centuries after, the French 
will, lead the crusades under the banner of 
Godfrey of Boulogne and of Louis the Young. 

While these Gauls gorge and fatten in deli- 
cate Asia, other 8 ramble the world over in 
search of fortune. Whoever wishes to buy 
headlong courage and blood cheaply, buys 
Gauls — a prolific and warlike race, sufficing 
for innumerable armies and wars. They are 
in the pay of all the successors of Alexander, 
especially of Pyrrhus — that man of adventures 
and of blasted triumphs. Carthage also em- 
ployed them in the first Punic war. She re- 
quited them but ill ;f and they bore a principal 
part in the dreadful War of the Mercenaries. 
One of the leaders of the revolt was the Gaul, 
Autarites. 

Rome availed herself of the troubles of Car- 
thage and of the interval between the two Pu- 
nic wars, to crush the Ligurians and the Italian 
Gauls. 

44 The Ligurians, buried at the foot of the 
Alps, between the Var and the Macra, in a 
country bristling with underwood, were more 
difficult to find than to conquer — an agile and 
indefatigable^ people, more given to rapine 

regardless vhether they were buried or were food for the 
wild beasts rnd vulture.-*. Pausanias, I. z. p. 049. — " At 
iEgeum they scattered to the winds the ashes of the kings 
of Macedon." Pint. Pyrrh. Diod. ex Val.— When the Brenn 
had learned from deserter* the number of the Greek troops, 
full of contempt for them, he marched beyond Heraclca and 
attacked the defiles tho next day at sunrise, " without," 
says an ancient writer, " having consulted with regard to 
the event of the battle any priest of his nation, or, in de 
fault of that, any Greek diviner." Pautanias, I. x. p. 640 
Am. Thierry, passim. — At Delphi the Brenn said, " that the 
wealthy gods ought to enrich men, .... that they needed 
not riches, being the donors of wealth to man.'' Justin 
xxiv. 6. 

* Tit. Liv. I. xxxviii. c. 16.— Strabo, 1. xiii. 

t She delivered up four thousand of them to the Roim.na. 
See Diodor. Sir. and Fronlinus. 1. iii. 16. 

t Flora*, II. 3,— Tho strength of the Ligurians gave ri««* 
to the common saying. " the poorest Ligurmn can overcome 
the strongest Gaul." Diod. Sic. v. 39. Sec also, 1. xxxix. 9 
Strabo, iv. U was from thnuv tVvsd. VYve. \^v\\\\vtfN5> Vrwxvbwc. 
the use of. ibje o\Aoti* suteY^ stulum Lvrtftlxcut*. \^s . ^« 
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than to war, and trusting in the rapidity of their 
flight and the remoteness of their lurking- 
places. All these wild mountain tribes — 
the Salyi, the Deciates, the Euburiates, the 
Oxybii, the Ingauni — long escaped the Roman 
arms. At last, the consul Fulvius burnt their 
fastnesses, Bebius forced them into the plain, 
and Posthumius disarmed them, leaving them 
scarcely iron wherewith to till their fields. " 
(b. c. 238-233.) 

GALLIC INVASION OP ITALY. (B. C. 225.) 

For half a century after the extermination of 
the Seuones by Rome, the remembrance of the 
dreadful event was fresh in the minds of the 
Gauls ; so that when At and Gall,* two kings of 
the Boii, (now the Bolognese,) endeavored to 
rouse that people to seize the Roman colony of 
Ariminum, and summoned a band of mercenary 
Gauls from beyond the Alps, the Boii, rather 
than face a war with Rome, slew them both, 
and massacred their allies. But Rome, uneasy 
at their restlessness, irritated the Gauls, by 
prohibiting all trade with them, especially in 
arms ; and the measure of their discontent was 
completed by the proposition of the consul Fla- 
minius to colonize and divide among the people 
the territory taken from the Se nones fifty years 
before. The Boii, whom the colony of Arimi- 
num had taught the cost of having the Romans 
for neighbors, regretted not having assumed 
the offensive, and attempted to bring into a com- 
mon league all the nations of northern Italy. 
The Veneti, however, a people of Sclavonic 
origin, and inimical to the Gauls, refused to 
join it : the Ligurians were worn out, the Ce- 
nomani secretly sold to the Roman. The Boii 
and Insubres, (the Bolognese and Milanese,) left 
to themselves, were obliged to call in from the 
other side of the Alps a body of Gesates, (Gais- 
da) — men armed with gais, or boar-spears, — 
who gladly took pay with the rich Gallic tribes 
of Italy ; money and promises luring across 
their leaders, Aneroeste and Concolitanus. 

The Romans, kept informed of all by the 
Cenomani, took alarm at the league. The 
senate ordered that the Sibylline books should 
be consulted ; and read therein with terror that 
the Gauls were twice to become masters of 
Rome. They sought to avert the calamity by 
burying alive two Gauls, a man and a woman, 
in the cattle market, the centre of the city ; by 
which the Gauls might be said to have taken 
possession of the soil of Rome, and the oracle 
be either fulfilled or eluded. The alarm spread 

85 Their women, who wrought In the quarries, when taken 
In labor, used to step aside tor a short time, and, after de- 
livery, return to their work. Sum bo, iii. Diodor. Sic. iv. The 
Ligurians adhered strictly to their ancient ru«tom*, as, for 
Instance, that of wearing their hnlr long, whence their sur- 
name of Cofiltati. — Cato ways, in Servius, " They havo a 
perfect recollection of their origin, hut, illiterate and liars, 
vhey have no memory for truth." Nigidius Fignlus, a con- 
temporary of Varro's, uses the same terms. 

* Atis and Galatus, in the Greek and Lntin historians. 
falyb. it See Am Thierry, IIlsL des Cuulols, vol. i. [ 



from Rome over all Italy ; not a people of which 
but thought themselves equally in danger of a 
fearful irruption of barbarians. The Gallic 
chiefs had taken from their temples the gold- 
embroidered standards, called the immoveable ; 
and had sworn a solemn oath, which they like- 
wise administered to their followers, that they 
would not unbuckle their baldrics until they had 
scaled the Capitol. In their march they swept 
off every thing, as well cattle as even the very 
furniture of the houses, and they drove the hus- 
bandmen before them, chained together, at thn 
tail of the whip. The whole population of cen- 
tral and southern Italy rose as one man, to ar- 
rest such a scourge ; and seven hundred and 
seventy thousand soldiers* held themselves 
ready, should it be needful, to follow the Ro 
man eagles. 

Of three Roman armies, one was to guard the 
passes of the Apennines leading into Etruria ; 
but the Gauls were already in its heart, and 
only three days' journey from Rome. Fearful 
of being hemmed in between the two, the bar- 
barians retraced their steps, slew six thousand 
of the pursuing army, and would have utterly 
destroyed it had not the second army come up. 
They then drew off to secure their booty, and 
had fallen back as far as cape Telamon, when, 
by a surprising chance, the third army, which 
was on its return from Sardinia, landed close 
to the camp of the Gauls, who then finding 
themselves between the enemy, at once faced 
both ways. The Gesates, in bravado, threw 
off their clothes, and posted themselves naked 
in the first rank, shield and spear in hand. For 
a moment, the Romans were intimidated by the 
strange spectacle, and by the tumultuous array 
of the barbarian army. u Besides innumerable 
horns and trumpets which they sounded inces- 
santly, such a din of shouting suddenly arose, 
that not only men and instruments, but the very 
earth and surrounding places seemed emulously 
to join in the loud outcry. There was, too, 
something terrible in the looks and gestures of 
those giant frames which appeared in the fore- 
most ranks, — naked but for their arms, and not 
one of which that was not tricked out in chains, 
collars, and bracelets of gold." The inferiority 
of the weapons of the Gauls gave the Romans 
the advantage. The Gallic sabre only served 
for cutting, and was so badly tempered as to 
bend at the first blow.f 

This victory being followed by the submis- 
sion of the Boii, the legions passed the Po for 
the first time, and entered the territory of the 
Insubres, where the fiery Flaminius would have 
perished, had he not wiled the barbarians into a 
negotiation until he was reinforced. Being re- 
called by the senate, with whom he was no 
favorite, and who pronounced his nomination 
illegal, be resolved to conquer or die, broke the 
bridge behind him, and gained a signal victory, 

* Pee the passage of Polybius in the fifth book of m] 
History of Rome, 
t Polyb. \. u — Am.TUtar;,\ V v-^K 
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after which he opened the letters wherein 4he 
senate warned him that his defeat was fore- 
doomed by the gods. 

He was succeeded by Marcellus, a valiant 
soldier, who slew in single combat the brenn 
Virdumar, and consecrated to Jupiter Feretrius 
the second spolia opima (since Romulus.) The 
Insubrians were completely subdued, (b. c. 222;) 
and the dominion of Rome was extended over 
the whole of Italy as far as the Alps. 

While Rome is believing the Gauls prostrate 
under her foot, Hannibal arrives and raises 
them up. The wily Carthaginian turns them 
to good account. He places them in the van, 
and compels them to pass the Tuscan marshes ; 
the Numidians forcing them on from behind 
with their swords.* They do not fight the 
worse for this at Thrasymene or at Can me. 
Hannibal wins those great battles with Gallic 
blood. f The one time that he is without them, 
being cut off from them in the south of Italy, 
he cannot stir a step. So full of life was this 
Italian Gaul, that after Hannibal's reverses it 
is up and doing under Hasdrubal, Mago, and 
under Hamilcar. It took thirty years' warfare 
(b. c. 201-170) and the treachery of the Ceno- 
mani, to consummate the ruin of the Boii and 
I ns ub res ; and, at the last, the Boii rather emi- 
grated than submitted. The remains of their 
hundred and twelve tribes rose in a body, and 
i e moved to the banks of the Danube, at its 
confluence with the Save. Rome solemnly 
declared that Italy was closed to the Gauls. 
This last dreadful struggle occurred while 
Rome was warring with Philip and Antiochus, 
and the Greeks flattered themselves that they 
were the chief thought of Rome, unconscious 
that it was the least part of her forces she em- 
ployed against them. Two legions were enough 
lor the discomfiture of Philip and Antiochus ; 
while for many years in succession both con- 
suls were dispatched, with two consular armies, 
against the obscure hordes of the Boii and In- 
bubres. Rome had to stiffen her sinews against 
Gaul and Spain. A touch of her finger sufficed 
for the overthrow of the successors of Alex- 
ander. 

Before quitting Asia, she struck down the 
onlj" people capable of renewing the war there 
against her. The Galatac, who had been set- 
tled for a century in Phrygia, had enriched 
themselves by levying tribute on all the. neigh- 
boring tribes, and had amassed the spoils of 
Asia Minor in their haunts on Mount Olympus. 
One fact will characterize the wealth and pomp 
of these barbarians. Public notice was given 
by one of their chiefs or tetrarchs that he would 
keep open table for any comer for a year round ; 
and not only did he feast the crowd which 
flocked from the adjoining towns and districts, 
but he had travellers stopped and detained to 
partake of his hospitality. 

* See my History of Rome, beginning of the second vol- 

f Mbid. 



Although the majority of the Galats had re- 
fused Antiochus their assistance, the praetor 
Manlius attacked their three tribes, (the Troc- 
ini, Tolistoboioi, and Tectosagi,) and forced 
them in their mountains, by attacking them 
with missile weapons to which the Gauls, accus- 
tomed to fight with sabre and lance, could only 
oppose stones. Manlius compelled them to re- 
sign the lands which they had wrested from the 
allies of Rome, constrained them to renounce 
their life of pillage, and made them contract ac 
alliance with Eumencs, to act as a check upon 
them. (b. c. 189-188.) 

POLITICAL 8TATE OF GAUL. (b. C. 155.) 

The Romans were not contented with sub- 
duing the Gauls in their Italian and Asiatic 
colonies, without penetrating into Gaul, that 
focus of barbaric invasions. Their allies, the 
Greeks of Marseilles, always at war with the 
neighboring Gauls and Ligurians, were the first 
to summon them thither. It was essential for 
Rome to be mistress of the western pass into 
Italy, which, on the side of the sea, was occu- 
pied by the Ligurians. Attacking the tribes of 
whom Marseilles complained, then those of 
whom she did not complain,* Rome gave the 
land to the Massilians, and kept the military 
posts ; amongst others that of Aix, where 
Sextius founded the colony of Aquae Sextiaj. 
Thence she turned her eyes towards Gaul. 

Two vast confederations divided the land ; 
on the one hand, the ^Edui, a people whom we 
shall hereafter see united in the strictest bonds 
with the tribes of the Carnuti) the Parisii, the 
Senones, Sec. ; on the other, the Arverni and 
Allobroges. The former appear to be the low- 
landers, the Cymry, living under a hierarchy, 
the party of civilization ; the latter, moun- 
taineers of Auvergne and of the Alps, are the 
ancient Gauls, formerly forced into the moun- 
tains by the Cymric invasion, but restored to 
their preponderance by their very barbarism 
and attachment to a clannish life. 

The clans of Auvergne were at this time 
united under a chief or king named Bituit. 
These mountaineers believed themselves in- 
vincible. Bituit sent a solemn embassy to the 
Roman generals, to claim the liberation of one 
of their chiefs who had been taken prisoner ; 
and. as part of the train, there came with it his 
royal kennel, consisting of enormous bull-dogs, 
brought -at great expense from Belgium and 
Britain. The ambassador, superbly attired, 
was surrounded by a troop of young horsemen, 
flaunting in gold and purple ; and at his side 
was a bard, rotte in hand, who chanted at in- 
tervals the glory of the king, that of the Ar- 
verni, and the exploits of the ambassador, f 

The ^Edui saw with pleasure the Roman in- 
vasion. The Massilians offered their media- 

* §ee Am. Thierry, ii. 164.— Tit. Liv. Epitom. 1 be— no- 
rus, 1. 111. c.fc. 
t Am. Thierry ML 1«B. K^t&mu t^s .Mttau 
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lion, and obtained for them the title of allies 
and friends of the Roman people. Marseilles 
had introduced the Romans into the south of 
Gaul ; the iEdui opened Celtic or Central Gaul 
to them, as, at a later period, the Remi did 
Belgic Gaul. 

The enemies of Rome nurried with Gallic 
precipitation to meet the invader, and were 
conquered in detail on the banks of the Rhone. 
Bituit's silver car and kennel of fighting dogs 
stood him in little stead. Yet the Arverni 
alone were two hundred thousand in number ; 
but they were daunted by the elephants of the 
Romans. Before the battle, Bituit, on seeing 
the smallness of the Roman army, in close le- 
gionary column, had exclaimed, "There are 
not enough there to serve my dogs for one 
meal."* 

Rome laid her hand on the Allobroges, and 
declared them her subjects ; thus securing the 
gate of the Alps. The proconsul Domitius re- 
stored the Phoenician high-road, and named it 
after himself, (Via Domitia.) Succeeding con- 
suls had only to push on towards the west, be- 
tween Marseilles and the Arverni. (b.c. ISO- 
US.) They made their way towards the Pyre- 
nees, and founded, almost on the threshold of 
Spain, a powerful colony, Narbo-Martius, (Nar- 
bonne.) This was the second Roman colony 
out of Italy ; the first had been sent to Carthage. 
Joined to the sea by works of immense labor, 
it had, in imitation of the metropolis, its capitol, 
its senate, its baths, and amphitheatre. It was 
the Gallic Rome, and the rival of Marseilles. 
The Romans were desirous that their influence 
in Gaul should no longer depend on their an- 
cient ally. 

They were peaceably establishing themselves 
in these countries, when an unforeseen event, 
immense and appalling as a second deluge, 
nearly swept away ajl, with Italy herself. That 
barbarian world wfiich Rome had with such 
rude hand pent up in the north — existed never- 
theless. Those Cymry. wiom she had exter- 
minated at Bologna and Sin ?aglia, had brothers 
in Germany. Gauls and Germans, Cymry and 
Teutons, flying, it is said, before an overflow 
of the Baltic, turned their steps southward. 
(b. c 113-101.) They had ravaged all Ulyria, 
defeated at the gates of Italy a Roman general 
who had wished to bar their entrance into 
Noricum, and had turned the Alps by making 
through Helvetia, whose principal people, Um- 
brians or Ambrons, Tigurini (Zurich) and Tug- 
heni (Zug) swelled their horde. The whole 
mass, numbering three hundred thousand fight- 
ing men, penetrated into Gaul ; their families — 
old men, women, and children — followed in 
wagons. In the north of Gaul they recognised 
some ancient Cimbric tribes, and left, it is said, 
part of their booty in their charge. But, as 
hey passed, they laid waste, burned, and crea- 

* Paul. Orm. 1. v. Fabim . . . adco cam prirvo cxercitu 
vCMrrlt, at BituitUB pauciuitem Ronianoru/n vix ad escam 
Oiuthas, qnoa la mgmloe h&bebat, suJBcere posae jaclareU 



ted a famine in Central Gaul. To give the 
torrent way, the rural population betook them* 
selves to the towns, and were reduced to such 
extremity of starvation as to be compelled to 
eat human flesh.* Arrived or* the banks of the 
Rhone, the barbarians learned that the opposite 
side of the river was still the Roman empire, 
whose frontiers they had already met with in 
Illyria, in Thrace, and Macedonia. Struck 
with superstitious respect by the immensity of 
the great empire of the south, they said to the 
governor of the Province, M. Silanus, with the 
confiding simplicity of the German race, " thai 
if Rome gave them lands, they would willing!* 
fight for her." Silanus haughtily replied that 
Rome wanted not their services ; crossed the 
Rhone, and was defeated. P. Cassius, the con- 
sul, who then came to the defence of the Pro- 
vince, was slain, Scaurus, his lieutenant, taken, 
and his army sent under the yoke by the Hel- 
vetii, not far from the lake of Geneva. The 
barbarians, emboldened, were for crossing the • 
Alps ; and their only doubt was, whether they 
should exterminate the Romans or reduce them 
to slavery. In the heat of their noisy debate, 
they thought of questioning their prisoner Scau- 
rus ; but maddened by his bold replies, one of 
them ran his sword through his body. Never 
thelcss, reflection followed ; and they deferred 
crossing the Alps. It may be, the words of 
Scaurus were the salvation of Italy. 

The Gallic Tectosagi, of Tolosa, (Toulouse,) 
descended from the same fathers as the Cim- 
bri, summoned them to their aid against the 
Romans, whose yoke they had thrown off. The 
Cimbri came up too late. The consul, C. Ser- 
vilius Caepio, stormed the town, and sacked it. 
What with the gold and silver formerly carried 
off by the Tectosagi from the pillage of Delphi, 
the riches of the Pyrenean mines, and the 
wealth which was nailed up in one of its tem- 
ples, or thrown into a neighboring lake in vo- 
tive offering by the Gauls, Tolosa was the rich- 
est city of Gaul. Ca;pio collected, it is said, a 
hundred and ten thousand pounds weight of 
gold, and fifteen hundred thousand of silver. 
He ordered this treasure to Marseilles ; but 
had it waylaid and carried off* by creatures of 
his own, who murdered its escort All who 
touched this fatal prey died a miserable death, 
and hence the saying — " He has Tolosan gold" 
to express the victim of an implacable fatality. 

Forthwith, Caepio, through jealousy of a col- 
league, his inferior in birth, chooses to encamp 
and fight apart, and insults the deputies sent by 
the barbarians to the other consul. Boiling 
with rage, they solemnly vow to the gods what- 
soever shall fall into their hands. Out of eighty 
thousand soldiers and forty thousand slaves or 
camp followers, only ten men are said to hare 
escaped ; of these, Ca?pio was one. The bar- 
barians religiously kept their oath. They slew 

* Cawr, Boll. Gall. 1. vii. c. 77. In oppida eoropimj, «# 
lno\>\& *\.Wc\l % ©onun coty*.w\Wv *\w\ w\\\te Yom\\\«* *A «tf 
i lum v*idet\wUu, vtoam UAetuvwanl. 
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ererjr living being they found in either camp, 
collected the arms, and threw gold, silver, and 
even the horses, into the Rhone.* 



CUORIC CAMPAIGN OF MARIU8. (b. C. 102-101.) 

This victory, as terrible as that of Cannae, 
plieed Italy within their grasp. The fortune 
of Rome stayed them in the Province, and di- 
rected them towards the Pyrenees. Thence, 
the Cimbri dispersed themselves over Spain — 
the other barbarians waiting for them in Gaul. 
While thus losing their time and wearing 
themselves out in contending with the moun- 
tains and the obstinate courage of the Celtiberi, 
Home, in her alarm, had recalled Marius from 
Africa. The man of Arpinum alone, in whom 
all the Italians recognised one of themselves, 
could reassure Italy and arm it to a man against 
the barbarians. This hardy soldier, almost as 
, terrible to his own countrymen as to the enemy, 
ud savage as the Cimbri whom he was about 
to oppose, was to Rome a saving god. For 
the four years that the barbarians were looKed 
for, neither the people, nor even the senate, 
could make up their minds to nominate any 
other than Marius, consul. No sooner did he 
reach the Province, than he set about harden- 
ing the soldiers by making them undertake 
works of prodigious labor. He caused them to 
excavate the Fossa Mariana, which facilitated 
his communications with the sea, and enabled 
ships to avoid the mouth of the Rhone and its 
sand bars. At the same time he overpowered 
the Tectosages, and secured the fidelity of the 
province before the barbarians put themselves 
in motion. 

At length, the latter turned towards Italy ; 
the only country of the west, which had yet 
escaped their ravages. They were forced to 
separate by the difficulty of finding food for so 
large a multitude. The Cimbri and Tigurini 
took the road throu/i Helvetia and Noricum. 
A shorter road was -a lead the Ambrons and 
Teutons over the bodies of Marius 9 legions, 
across the Maritime Alps, right into Italy ; and 
they were to rejoin the Cimbri on the banks of 
thePo. 

Secure in the intrenched camp, from which 
he watched them — at first near Aries, then un- 
der the walls of Aquae Sextiae, (Aix,> Marius 
persisted in declining battle. He wished to 
accustom his soldiers to the sight of these bar- 
barians, with their enormous stature, savage 
looks, and strange arms and garments. Their 
king, Teutobochus, could vault over four or 
even six horses, placed side by side ;f when 
led in triumph at Rome, he was taller than the 
trophies. Defiling before the intrenchments, 
the barbarians defied the Romans with a thou- 
insults— •" Have you no message for your 



• FaaL Oros. 1. v. c. 10. Auram argentmnqne in flumen 
tftfectam . . . eqid inai r vgtulras Immerel. 

i Floras, I. lii. Hex Teatoboebua, qua 
Hjbm tnaatllM soUfBft. 
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wives" they cried, "we shall soon be with 
them." One day, one of these giants of the 
North came up to the very gates of the camp, 
to challenge Marius. The general returned 
him for answer, that if he was weary of life, 
he could go and hang himself; the Goth insist- 
ing, he sent out a gladiator to him. Thus he 
diverted the impatience of his men ; while he 
had information of what passed in the hostile 
camp through the young Sertorius, who spoke 
their tongue, and mingled with them under favor 
of a Gallic dress. 

To inspire his soldiers with more eager de- 
sire for battle, Marius had pitched his camp up- 
on a hill where there was no water, but which 
overlooked a river, " You are men, 1 ' he said to 
them, "you can have water for blood." A 
skirmish soon took place on the banks of the 
river. The Ambrons alone were engaged in 
this first trial of strength, and the Romans were 
at first discouraged by their war-cry of " Am- 
brons, Ambrons" which, shouted in their buck- 
lers, sounded like the roaring of wild beasts ; 
nevertheless, the Romans came off victorious. 
However, they were repulsed from the enemy's 
camp by the women of the Ambrons, who, arm- 
ing themselves in defence of their freedom and 
their children, struck from the top of their wag- 
ons without distinction of friends or enemies. 
The whole night long the barbarians bewailed 
their dead with savage howls, that repeated by 
the echoes of the mountains and of the river 
struck terror even into the breasts of the vic- 
tors. Two day 8 afterwards, Marius drew on a 
second engagement by means of his cavalry. 
The Ambro-Teutons, carried away by their 
courage, crossed the river, and were over- 
whelmed in its bed. A body of three thousand 
Romans took them in the rear, and decided the 
fate of the day. According to the most mod- 
erate computation, a hundred thousand of the 
barbarians were killed or taken. The valley, 
enriched by their blood, became celebrated for 
its fertility. The inhabitants of the district 
used nothing else than the bones of the slain to 
enclose and prop their vines; and the name 
given to the plain of Campi putridi (the putrid 
fields) is still recalled by that of the village of 
Pourridres. As for the booty, the army resigned 
it wholly to Marius, who, after a solemn sacri- 
fice, burnt it in honor of the gods. A pyramid 
was raised to Marius, a temple to Victory ; 
and an annual procession to the church of St. 
Victoire, built on the site of the temple, sub- 
sisted uninterruptedly down to the period of the 
French Revolution. The pyramid remained to 
the fifteenth century, and rourrieres took aa 
its arms the triumph of Marius, as represent- 
ed on one of the bas-reliefs with which it was 
adorned.* 

Meanwhile, the Cimbri had crossed the Noric 
Alps, and descended into the valley of the 
Adige. The soldiers of Ca\u\\ia \m\y&& tatm 
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with terror, sporting, half naked, among the 
enow-wreaths and ice, and sliding on their buck- 
lers from the tops of the Alps over the preci- 
pices.* Catulus, a mere disciplinarian, thought 
himself safe behind the Adige, and under the 
cover of a small fort, which he imagined the 
barbarians would waste their time in forcing. 
They threw in rocks, laid a whole forest upon 
them, and crossed. The Romans fled ; and 
did not stop till they were covered by the Po. 
The Citnbri thought not of pursuing them. 
While waiting the arrival of the Teutons, they 
gave themselves up to the enjoyment of the 
Italian soil and sky, and suffered themselves to 
be conquered by the sweets of the soft and 
beautiful country. The wine, the bread, — all 
was new to these barbarians,! who melted be- 
fore the southern sun, and the still more ener- 
vating influence of civilization. 

Marius had time to join his colleague. He 
gave audience to the deputies of the Cimbri, 
whose object was delay — " Give us," they said, 
"lands for ourselves, and for our brothers, 
the' Teutons." — " Trouble not yourselves about 
Mem," answered Marius, " they have lands, 
which we have given them, and which they will 
keep forever" And, as the Cimbri threatened 
him with the arrival of the Teutons — " They 
are here" he said ; " it were not kind should you 
part without saluting them" and he ordered the 
captives to be produced. When the Cimbri 
asked him the place and day that he would 
meet them " to decide whose should be Italy" 
he appointed the third day from that, and a 
plain near Verceil. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE CIMBRI. — J0V OF ROME* 

Marius had so posted himself that the ene- 
my had the wind, dust, and scorching rays of a 
July sun directly in their faces. The Cimbri 
had formed their infantry in an enormous square, 
the front ranks of which were serried together 
with chains of iron. Their cavalry, fifteen 
thousand strong, was terrible to behold, with 
their casques crowned with the muzzles of wild 
beasts, and their crests — the wings of birds.J 
The ground occupied by the barbarian camp 
and army was a league long. As the bat; ) be- 
gan, the wing in which Marius was, fancying 
the enemy's cavalry had taken flight, spurred 
on in pursuit, and lost itself in the dust ; while 
the enemy's infantry, like the waves of a vast 
ocean, rolled on and was broken on the centre, 
where Catulus and Sylla commanded ; and then 
all was an indistinguishable mass of dust. To 
the dust and the sun belonged the principal 
honor of the victory. $ 

* Floras, 1. Hi. c. 3. HI jam (qnl* crrderct 1) per hiemrm, 
\am altir.s Alpes levat, TridenUni* jugis in Itrtliam provo- 
lutl ruind deacenderant.— Plutarch, in Mar. c. 23. Touf 0u- 
ptoif jrAartf? vtrortOlvret roff cuiftuaty. 

f Ibid. In Veuetla, quo fere tractu Italia moUlssima est, 
lj«a soli cncliqne dementia robur elamniit. Ad hoc panis 
■•c. carnlsque coette et dulcedine vlni mitigates, fee. 

Pla larch, In Mar. c. 37. Oqpiu)* Qoflepuiv y&ouaci . . . 
*4&otf jrrepeorotg. 

i flora*, L iil.— Plutarch, in Mat. e. 97. Kw<op-o: dp- 



The barbarii.n camp, with the women and 
children, was the next object. These, clad in 
the weeds of wo, sought a promise that their per- 
sons should be respected ; and that they should 
live slaves to the Roman priestesses of fire.* 
(The Germans worshipped the elements.) Their 
prayer rejected, they wrought their own deliv- 
erance. Marriage with these people? was a se- 
rious thing. Their symbolical m.^tial presents 
— the yoked oxen, the arms, the charger, suf- 
ficiently signified to the virgin that she had be- 
come the companion of her husband's dangers 
— that the same fate awaited them in life as in 
death, (sic vivendum, sic pereundum. Tacit.) 
It was to his wife that the warrior brought his 
wounds after battle, (ad matres et conjuges vul- 
nera referunt, nee aut ilia numerare aut exigere 
plagas pavent.) She counted and sounded them 
without a tremor ; for death was. not to sepa- 
rate them. So, in the Scandinavian poems, 
Brunhild burns herself on the body of Sieg- . 
frid. The first act of the wives of the Cimbri 
was to set their children at liberty by death ; 
they strangled them, or cast them under the 
wheels of their wagons. They then hanged 
themselves ; fastening themselves by a running 
knot to the horns of their oxen, and goading 
them on so as to ensure their being trampled to 
pieces. Their dead bodies were defended by 
the dogs of the horde, which it was found ne- 
cessary to destroy with arrows. f 

So vanished that terrible spectre of the 
North, which had filled Italy with such alarm. 
The word Cymbric abided as a synonyme ot 
strong and terrible. Rome, however, was un- 
conscious of the heroic genius of these nations 
which were one day to destroy her ; she be- 
lieved in her own eternity. All of the Cymbr 
who could be taken prisoners were distributed 
among the towns as public slaves, or devoted 
to gladiatorial uses. 

Marius had the figure of a Gaul, thrusting 
out his tongue — a popular device at Rome from 
the days of Torquatus — carved on his buckler. 
He was hailed by the people as the third found- 
er of Rome, after Romulus and Camillus ; and 
they poured out libations in the name of Marius, 
as they were wont to do in honor of Bacchus 
or of Jupiter. lie himself, intoxicated with 
his triumph over the barbarians of the North 
and of the South, over Germany and the Afri- 
can Indies, would drink thenceforward out ol 
that two-handled cup alone, from which, ac- 
cording to tradition, IJacchus had drunk after 
his conquest of India.J 

devrof nn\(ruv . . ovvayoivloaoBai rofj 'Viojiatois rd KavftA 
xaX rdv fiXtov. 

* Paul. Oros. I. v. c. Ifi. Conmhicnint consilium, ut si 
inviolnta castitato virginilms wicris nc diis wvimduni es«*»t, 
vitnm aibi reservarent. — Floras, 1. iil. c. 3. Quumi, missa. 
ad Mariuin legatione, libertateni ac sacerdotium nun imp** 
tra .s^ont. 

t i'lin. 1. viii. c. 40. Cam** defenderc, Cimbris ccsis, do- 
irnis coram plaustris impo*itaa. 

X Valor. Max. 1. vUi. c. 15. ck.7. 8aUu*t, Boll. Ju<i. ad 
calc. " From tivnl t\mo Ymj vnv* cttxw.\vVreA \\\a Yvwjfc *.xA 
strength of ihe stato.""— XcW.YfcVwc. \.\fc. ^ \* V1 %*«fcw % 
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CHAPTER II. 

r« Or GAUL THE CENTURY BEFORE ITS CON- 
JEST. — DRUID1SM. CONQUEST BY CESAR. 

he gTeat event of the Cymbric invasion 
cised only a very indirect influence on tbe 
inies of Gaul, which was its principal the- 
. The Teutonic Cymry were too barba- 
to incorporate themselves with the Gallic 
;s, already reclaimed by Druidism from their 
litive rudeness.* Let us take a closer 
ce at this religion of the Druids, which be- 
the moral culture of Gaul, facilitated the 
lan invasion, and cleared the way for Chris- 
ty. It must have attained its full develop- 
t and complete maturity in the century pre- 
ng the conquest of Caesar; or may, per- 
il have touched its decline ; at least, the 
ical influence of the Druids had diminished. 
he Gauls seem at first to have worshipped 
;rial objects, the phenomena and agents of 
re ; lakes, fountains, stones, trees, winds, 
specially, the terrible Kirk.] In time, this 
i worship was elevated, and generalized. 
se beings, these phenomena, had their re- 
live genius assigned them ; and so had 
es and tribes. Hence, the thunder-spirit, 
an ;% Vosegus, the apotheosis of the Vos- 
; PenninuSjOf the Alps; Arduinna, of Ar- 
ies : hence, the Genius of the Arverni ; Bi- 
te, the goddess and city of the JEdui ; 
itia, among the Helvetii ; Nemausiis (Nis- 
) among the Arecomici, &c. 
y a step further in abstraction, the general 
era of nature, and those of the human soul 
of society were likewise deified. Taran 
me the god of heaven — the ruler and arbi- 
•f the world. The sun, under the name of 
or Belen, called into existence healing 
ts, and presided over medicine ; Ileus or 
<is, over war ;$ Teutates^ over trade and 
merce. Even eloquence and poetry had 
• symbol in Ogmius,\ armed like Hercules 
mace and bow, and drawing after him men 
med by the ear to gold and amber chains 
;h issued from his mouth. 

y should have hindered his country from wishing that 
id never been born." — Floras, 1. iii. c. 3. "The Roman 
e received the news of the preservation of Italy, and 
b of the empire, as if at the hands of the gods." — Plut. 
trio, p. 421. 

lie following account of the religion of the Gauls is 
\y borrowed from the excellent work of Am. Thierry, 
laxira. Tyr. Serm. 18. — Benec. Quest. Nat. 1. v. c. 17. — 
cm. ap Strab. 1. iv. — P. Oros. 1. v. c. 16. Greg. Turon. 
or. Confess, c. 5. 

'aranis, Lncan, 1. i. — Voseocb, Inscript. Grut. p. 94. 
DOiffXA, Inscript. Grut.-r-GEXio Arvkrxorvm, Reines. 
td. 5. — Bibractk, Inscr. a p. Scr. Rer. Fr. 1, 34.— Ne- 
ds, Grut. p. HI. Spon, p. 109. — Aventia, Grut. p. 110. 
LE!<rs. Au«on. Carm. ii. Tertull. Apolog. c. 34. 
n a bus-relief found at Paris under the church of Notre 
t, in 1711, H ; sus is represented crowned with leaves, 
lakrd, an axe in his hand, and with his left knee rcst- 
i a i/et that he is cutting down. 
lie sacred characters of the Irish were called Off ham. 
Toland, O'Halloran, Vallancey, and Beaufort, in the 
ctanea de Rebus Hibernicis, ice. 

10 Ogham characters were represented by twigs of va- 
xinda, and the figures resembled those called Runic. 



The analogy of the foregoing with the Olym- 
pus of the Greeks and Romans* is evident. 
The resemblance became identity when Gaul, 
subdued by Rome, had undergone but for a few 
years only the influence of Roman ideas. For 
then, the Gallic polytheism, honored and fa- 
vored by the emperors, was finally fused in that 
of Italy ; while Druidism, its mysteries, doc- 
trine, and priesthood, were proscribed with the 
utmost severity. 

RELIGION OF THE GAULS. DRUIDISM. 

The Druids taught that matter and spirit are 
eternal ; that the substance of the universe 
subsists unaltered through the perpetual varia- 
tion of phenomena; that these are under the 
alternate influence of fire and water ;f and, 
finally, the doctrine of the metempsychosis,} 
with which was connected the moral idea of re- 
wards and punishment. They taught that the 
transmigration of the human soul into animals 
inferior to man, was a state of trial and of chas- 
tisement; and even proclaimed another world, $ 
a world of happiness, where the soul preserved 
its identity, its passions, and its habits. At 
funerals, letters were burnt, which the dead 
were to read, or to deliver, to those who had 
gone before them ;| and, often, money was lent, 
on condition of repayment in the other world. Tf 

The combination of these two notions of the 
metempsychosis and of another life, formed the 
basis of the system of the Druids. But their 
knowledge did not end here ; they were metaphy- 
sicians, natural philosophers, physicians, and 
above all, astronomers** as well. Their year was 
composed of lunations, whence the assertion of the 
Romans that the Gauls measured time by nights 
and not by days ; a custom which they account- 
ed for from the infernal origin of that people, 
and their descent from Pluto.ft The medicine 
of the Druids was wholly founded on magic. 
The Samolus (marsh wort, or fen berry) was to 
be gathered fasting, and with the left hand, 
was to be torn up without looking at it, and so 

— Lucian gives a minute account* of the Gallic Hercules, 
whose attributes, he states, were thus explained to him by 
a Druid : " We Gauls do not suppose, as you Greeks, that 
Mercury Is speech or eloquence, but we attribute it to Her- 
cules, because he is so far superior in strength. . . . We 
think his arrows were keen reasons, penetrating the souls 
of men : whence, among yourselves, is the expression, 
' winged words.' ") — Translator. 

* Ca»wur, Hell. Gall. 1. vi. c. 17. 

t CVsar, 1. vi. c. 14. Diodor. Sic. 1. v. p. 306. Val. Max 
1. ii. c. 9. 

X Strabo, 1. iv. p. 197. 'AfQaprovc, Xcyovai rat uVt>x&$ xat 
rdv xdafiof time par fruit hi irorc teal irvo xal vi<op. — Ca*sar, 
1. vi. c. 14. Mela, 1. iii. c. 3. Amm. Marc. 1. xv. c. 9. Val 
Max. 1. ii. 

$ Lucan, 1. i. Mela, 1. iii. c 3. In the Appendix will do 
found some particulars reelecting the religious traditions of 
the Welsh and Irish. Recent as these traditions ma)' ap- 
pear, they yet bear a profoundly indigenous character. Th« 
myth of the beaver and of the lake has every appearance of 
having originated at a period when our western countries 
were still covered with forests and marshes. 

|| Diodor. Sic. 1. v. p. 30tJ. 

V Mela, 1. iii. c. 2. Val. Max. I. u c. 

** Ca?*ar, \. vV. c. \1. MeY*,\. Y&. t.SL W\sv.\.u*\«* %A- 

tt Caesar, \. v\. c. \fc 
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thrown into the watering-places of the cattle ; 
against whose diseases it was a preservative.* 
The gathering of the selago (hedge-hyssop) 
required preparation by ablutions, and an offer- 
ing of bread and wine ; the gatherer went to 
seek it bare-footed, and arrayed in white ; as 
soon as he descried the plant he stooped as if 
accidentally, and slipping his right hand under 
his left arm, plucked it without ever using the 
knife, and then wrapped it in a napkin, which 
was to be used but once.t There was a dis- 
tinct ceremonial for the gathering of vervain. 
But the universal remedy, the panacea, as the 
Druids called it,t was the famous mistletoe, 
which they believed to be sown on the oak by 
a Divine hand ; and they saw in the union of 
their sacred tree, with the lasting verdure of 
the parasitic plant, a living symbol of the doc- 
trine of immortality. It was gathered in winter, 
just as it flowers, when the plant is most readi- 
ly distinguishable, and when its long green 
branches and leaves, and yellow tufts of flowers, 
present the only image of life to be seen where 
all nature around is dead and sterile. § 

The mistletoe was to be cut when the moon 
was six days old. It was gathered by a Druid 
in white robes, who mounted the tree, and, with 
a golden sickle, severed the root of the plant, 
which was caught by his fellow-Druids in a 
white cloak, for it was essential that it should 
not touch the ground. || Two white bulls were 
then sacrificed, which had never borne the yoke. 

The Druids foretold the future by the flight 
of birds, and inspection of the entrails of the 
beasts sacrificed. They also manufactured 
talismans ; such as the amber beads, worn by 
the warriors in battle, and which are often met 
with in their tombs. But the choicest talis- 
man was the serpent's egg.^ Their notions re- 
specting the egg and serpent, call to mind the 
cosmogonic egg of oriental mythology, as well 
as the metempsychosis and the eternal renova- 
tion of which the serpent was the emblem. 

Female magicians, and prophetesses, were 
affiliated to the Druidical order, but without 
partaking its prerogatives. Their rule of life 
imposed on them fantastical and contradictory 



• Ptlri. 1. xxlv. c. 11. 

f Ibid. 

i Omnia sannntem appellantes. Plin. 1. xvi. c. 44. 

JPiln. 1. xvi. c. 44— Vlrg. Ma. 1. vi. 
Plin. 1. xvi. c. 44. 

V Plin. 1. xxix. c. 44. This pretended egg seems to have 
been nothing more than an echtnlte, or petrified sea-urchin. 

In rammer time, says Pliny, vast numbers of serpents 
frequent certain caverns of Gaul, where they blend and 
twine together, and with their saliva, combined with the 
froth that oozes out of their skin, produce this kind of egg. 
When it is perfect, they raise it and support it in the air by 
their hissings. This is the moment to seize it. Some one, 
placed in watch for the purpose, darts out, catches the egg 
U> a napkin, leaps on a horse which Is in readiness, and 

Ellops off at full speed to escape the serpents, who follow 
in until he puts a river between them. The egg was to be 
korne away at a certain period of the moon. It was tried 
by plunging it into water. If it swam, although encircled 
by a ring of gold, it empowered its possessor to gain law- 
talto, and secured him \ free access to kings. The Druids 
mrontt, richly enchased, <kl their necks, and sold it at ex- 



laws. One order of priestesses could unveil 
the future only to their polluters ; another wai 
devoted to perpetual virginity ; a third, although 
permitted to marry, was enjoined long periods 
of celibacy. Sometimes, these females had to 
assist at nocturnal sacrifices, with their naked 
bodies dyed black, their hair dishevelled, and 
abandoning themselves to transports of phrensy.* 
The greater number of them dwelt on the wild 
reefs, which are scattered throughout the Ar- 
morican Archipelago. At Sena (Sein) was the 
celebrated oracle of the nine terrible virgins, 
called Senes, from the name of their island.t 
The privilege of consulting them was confined 
to seamen ; and even they must have made the 
voyage for the express purpose. I These vir- 
gins knew the future ; cured incurable ailments ; 
predicted and raised tempests. 

The priestesses of Nannettes inhabited an 
island at the mouth of the Loire. Although 
married, man was forbidden to approach their 
dwelling. At certain prescribed periods, they 
visited their husbands on the continent ; when, 
leaving their island at night-fall, in bmall boats 
which they managed themselves, they passed 
the night in huts prepared for their reception. 
As soon as day broke, tearing themselves from 
the arms of their husbands, they hurried to their 
skiffs, and rowed back to their solitudes. § It 
was their bounden task every year, crowned 
with ivy and green garlands, to pull down and 
rebuild the roof of their temple, in the space 
between sunset and sunset ; when, if one of 
them chanced to let any of the sacred material 
fall on the ground, she was lost — her compan- 
ions rushed upon her with fearful cries, tore 
her in pieces, and scattered her mangled body 
to the winds. || The Greeks conceived that 
they recognised in these rites the worship of 
Bacchus ; and they also likened to the orgies 
of Samothrace, other Druidical orgies celebrat- 
ed in an island off the coast of Brittany ,^f whence 
the sailor heard with fear on the open sea furi- 
ous cries, and the clashing of barbarian cym- 
bals. 

DISCIPLINE AND HIERARCHY OF THE DRUIDS. 

If the religion of the Druids did not institute, 
it at least adopted and kept up the practice of 
human sacrifice. The priests plunged their 
knives above the diaphragm of the victim, and 
drew their prognostics from the position in 
which he fell, the convulsions of his limbs, the 
abundance and color of his blood. At times 
they crucified him on stakes within the temples, 
or shot him to death with darts and arrows.* 4 
Frequently they reared a colossus of wicker- 
work or hay, and, having filled it with living 



* Plin. 1. xxil. c. S. Tacit Annal. 1. xtv. 
Galll Senas vocant. Mela, 1. ill. c. 5. 
Ibid. 

£trabo, I. iv. p. 198. 
Ibid.— Dionys. Perleg. v. 565, et sq*i. 

+* fttnbft,Vt&A.-ttn&.\.*.? «&> 
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baraan victims, a priest threw into it a lighted 
torcb, and the whole soon disappeared in eddies 
)f fire and smoke.* Undoubtedly, these hor- 
rible offerings were often redeemed by votive 
jifts, by casting ingots of gold and silver into 
the lakes, or nailing them up in the temples. t 

A word as to the hierarchy. It comprised 
three distinct orders. The lowest order was 
that of the bards, who handed down orally the 
genealogies of the clans, and sang upon the rotte 
he exploits of the chiefs and the national tradi- 
«ons. Next came the priesthood, properly so 
railed, consisting of the Ovates (or Eubages) 
ind Dniids. The Ovates had the charge of 
.he ceremonials of worship, and celebrated the 
sacrifices. To them belonged especially the 
ipplication of the natural sciences to religion, 
istronomy, divination, &c. Interpreters of the 
Druids, no civil or religious act was complete 
without their ministration. I 

The Druids {men of the oaksfj) were the 
crowning order of the hierarchy. In them 
dwelt power and knowledge. Theology, mo- 
rals, all the higher acquisitions, were their pri- 
vilege.) They were elective. Initiation into 
the order, which was accompanied by severe 
trials, sometimes lasted twenty years ; for they 
had to commit to memory all priestly lore, 
nothing being intrusted to writing, at least un- 
til the period that they became acquainted with 
the Greek characters.^* 

A solemn assembly of Druids was held once 
a year in the territory of the Carnuti, in a sacred 
•pot which was deemed the centre of all Gaul ; 
and to this the people flocked from the most 
distant provinces. The Druids then left their 
solitudes, and gave judgment, seated in the midst 
of the multitude. Here, undoubtedly, was 
chosen the Archdruid, whose office was to 
preserve the institution in its integrity ; and 
his election, not unfrequently, gave rise to civil 
wars. 

Now, even had Druidism not been weakened 
by these divisions, the solitary life to which 
most members of the order seem to have beet. 
vowed, must have rendered it incapable of any 
vigorous action on the people. The case was 
different from that of Egypt, where the popula- 
tion was massed on a narrow base. The Gauls 
were dispersed over the forests and marshes of 
their wild country, and were exposed to the 
hazards of a barbarous and warlike life. Dru- 
idism had no firm hold on so scattered and 
isolated a people ; and they early escaped its 
grasp. 

Thus Gaul, at the time of Caesar's invasion,** 



I 



r, 1. vi. e 16. Strabo, I. iv. p. 196. 
8o at Toulouse. See p. 40. 

. Otfrcr; Upvwstoi Kal 4vato\6yoi. Strabo, 1. iv. p. 119. 
Dind. 1. t. p. 308. Amm. Marc. 1. xv. c. 9. 

% Derm, (Cymric,) Demy (Armorican,) Doir, (Gaelic,) — 
Omk. 

B Mod. L v. p. 308. Strabo, 1. iv. p. 197. Amm. Marc. 
!. xv. c V. 

3 Osar, 1. vi. c. 14. 

% * Ob the cbmngt* tlat occurred In toe Roman province, 
m me iaterrml between Marios and Cesar, consult Am. 



seems to have been utterly powerless to organ- 
ize itself. The old spirit of clanship and war- 
like feeling of independence which Druidism 
should have repressed, had gained new vigor ; 
though inequality of strength, indeed, had estab- 
lished a sort of hierarchy among the tribes, 
some of which were clients of the others, as 
the Carnuti of the Remi, the Senones of the 
^Edui, &c. (Now, Chartres, Reims, Sens* 
Autun.) 

Cities had been formed ; places of refuge, as 
it were, in the midst of this life of war. But 
the tillers of the ground were wholly serfs ; so 
that Caesar might well say, " There are only 
two orders in Gaul, the Druids and the Knights 
(equites.)" The Druids were the weakest. It 
was a Druid of the ^dui who called in the 
Romans. 



OALLIC CAMPAIGNS OY CJESAR. (b. C. 58-49.) 

I have elsewhere spoken of Caesar, and of the 
motives which decided that marvellous man to 
abandon Rome so long for Gaul, and exile him- 
self that he might return master. Italy was 
exhausted ; Spain untameable ; Gaul was es- 
sential to the subjugation of the world. Fain 
would I have seen that fair and pale counte- 
nance,* prematurely aged by the debaucheries 
of the capital — fain have seen that delicate and 
epileptic man,t marching in the rains of Gaul 
at the head of his legions, and swimming across 
our rivers ; or else, on horseback, between the 
litters in which his secretaries were carried, 
dictating even eix letters at a time, shaking 
Rome from the extremity of Belgium, sweeping 
from his path two millions of men, I and subdu- 
ing in ten years Gaul, the Rhine, and the ocean 
of the north, (b. c. 58-49.) t 

This barbarous and bellicose chaos of .Gaulf 
was a superb material for such a genius. The 
Gallic tribes were on every side calling in the 
stranger, Druidism was in its decline. It seems 
to have prevailed in the two Brittanies, and in 
: Ye basins of the Seine and Loire. $ But in 

Thierry. Great part of Aqultiinc followed the example of 
Spain, and declared for Sertorius ; and from Gaul Lepldna 
invaded Italy. But Sylla's party gained the day. Aquitaine 
was- reduced by Pompey, who founded military colonies at 
Toulouse, at Biternr, (Bezlers,) and at Narbonne, (a. c. 75,) 
and collected all the exiles who infested the Pyrenees into 
his new town of Cvnreiut, (a word signifying an assemblage 
of men from all quarters,) now St. Bertram! de Comininges. 
The chief agent of the violences of Sylla's party in Gaol 
had been one Fonteius, whom Cicero managed to get ac- 
quitted. (See Orat pro Fonteio.) The sufferings of Roman 
Gaul nearly drove the ambassadors of the Allobroges into 
Catiline's conspiracy. See my History of Rome. 

* Suet, in J. Csds. c. 45. Fuisse traditur colore candido. 

t Id. ibid. Comitiali quoque morbo bis inter res gerendai 
correptns est. 

% Suet. Pint passim. Plin. vii. 25. Eleven hundred and 
ninety-two thousand men before the civil wars. The same 
writer, speaking of Cesar, says, " His genius could grasp 
every subject, even the sublimest, and its quickness was 
like fire — he could dictate four letters at a time, on import 
ant business, to his secretaries, and, if not occupied with 
any thing else, as many as seven." 

$ The Camutes, (Chartres.) a Druidical tribe, were cheru 
of the Remi, (Relra*.) The Sewwcvfc%, {js&ue.^ "«>&s\ \ftx. 
connections with the Cainu\e% mvA \^%\Vta&\MAtk.>rau»Nft. 
or clients of the SAmx, ^\u\.utv^ ** v^^V* ^» ^tartuja* 
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the south the A rverni and all the Iberian set- 
tlers ofAquitaine had, for the most part, re- 
mained faithful to their hereditary chiefs. In 
Celtic Gaul even, the Druids had been able to 
resist the old spirit of clanship only by favoring 
the establishment of a free population in the 
towns, whose chiefs or patrons were at least 
elective, like the Druids. Thus two factions 
'ivided the whole of the Gallic states ; the he- 
reditary, or that of the chiefs of clans ; the 
elective, or that of the Druids and temporary 
chiefs of the inhabitants of the towns.* At 
the head of the latter were the i'Edui ; the 
leaders of the first were the Arverni and Se- 
quani; and here began the enmity between 
Burgundy (the ^Edui) and Franche-Comte, 
(the Sequani.) The Sequani, oppressed by the 
iEdui, who blocked up the navigation of the 
Sa6ne, and interrupted their lucrative traffic in 
s\vine,t summoned from Germany tribes, to 
whom Druidism was unknown, and who went 
under the common name of Suevi. These bar- 
barians asked no better. They crossed the 
Rhine, led by an Ariovist, defeated the iEdui, 
ar.d imposed a tribute on them. They treated 
their inviters, the Sequani, worse ; depriving 
them of the third of their lands, according to 
the custom of German conquerors, and ill- 
treating them all the same. Reconciled by 
misfortune, the yEdui and Sequani then sought 
the aid of other foreigners. Two brothers were 
all-powerful among the ^Bdui. Dumnorix, en- 
riched by the taxes and tolls, the monopoly of 
which he had secured either forcibly or in gift, 
had acquired popularity among the poorer in- 
habitants of the towns, and aspired to the sov- 
ereignty. Leaguing himself with the Helvetian 
Gauls, he married one of their countrywomen, 
and enticed that people to leave their sterile val- 
leys for the rich plains of Gaul. The other 
brother, who was a Druid — a title in all proba- 
bility identical with that of Divitiacus, which 
Cesar gives as his jroper name — sought less 
barbarous liberators for his country. He re- 
paired to Rome, and implored the assistance of 
the senate, J which had called the JEdui kin- 
dred and friends of the Roman people. But 
the chief of the Suevi also appealed to the 
same quarter, and managed to get himself as 
well styled the friend of Rome. Influenced, 
orobably, by the impending invasion of the 
llelvetii, the senatu contracted alliance with 
Aiiovistus. 

(Berry) had also been. Caesar, Bell. Gall. 1 vi. c. 4, and 
fassim. 

* Camar, \ I. c. 16. "The Vrrgobretus, (Ver-go-breith. 
Gaelic, ' nmn fur judgment.*) who is choson annually, and 
has the power of life and death over his* countrymen " — 
L. vii. e. 33. " By the laws of the JFa\u\, their chief magis- 
trate* could not leave the country. The law also forbade the 
shooting two living members of the same family magistrates. 
or even that two should sit at the name time in the senate." 
— T.. v. c. 27. "Their polity was so conn'mited, tbat the 
multitude had not less power over their chief than he over 
them." And pasaim. 

t 8ttabo, 1. vl. p. 179. " Hence the Roman market has its 
3ov9t napply of Mited swine." 
/ Cic.de Diwin. L 



For three years these mountaineers had made 
preparations which clearly showed that they 
wished to render retun: impossible. They had 
burnt their twelve towis and four hundred vil- 
lages, and destroyed the moveables and provi- 
sions which they could not carry along with 
them. The rumor ran that they intended to 
traverse the whole breadth of Gaul, and estab- 
lish themselves in the west, in the country of 
the Santones, (Saintes.) Beyond doubt, they 
hoped to enjoy a more tranquil life on the shores 
of the great ocean than in their rude Helvetia, 
which formed the central battle-field of all the 
people of the ancient world, Gauls, Cimbri, 
Teutons, Suevi, and Romans. Including wo- 
men and children, they numbered three hundred 
and seventy-eight thousand souls ; and it was 
the difficulty of transporting bo vast a multi- 
tude, which made them prefer the road through 
the Roman province. They found the way 
barred at the very beginning by Caesar, who 
was posted near Geneva, and who kept them in 
play long enough to gain time to throw up be- 
tween the lake and Mount Jura a wall sixteen 
feet high, and nearly six miles long. They 
were thus compelled to plunge into the rugged 
valleys of the Jura, traverse the country of the 
Sequani, and to ascend the Sa6ne. Coming up 
with them as they were crossing this river, Ce- 
sar fell on the Tigurini while they were cut off 
from the main body, and exterminated the whole 
tribe. His provisions failing, owing to the ill- 
will of Dumnorix and of the party who had 
called in the llelvetii, he was constrained to 
retire on Bibracte, (Autun.) The Helvexii, 
construing this retrograde movement into a 
flight, pursued him in their turn. Placed thus 
between enemies and disaffected allies, Ceesai 
extricated himself from the dilemma by a bloody 
victory. Once more overtaking the Helvetii, 
in their flight to the Rhine, he forced them to 
surrender their arms, and to pledge themselves 
to return to their own country. Six thousand 
of them who had fled in the night, in order to 
escape this disgrace, were brought back by the 
Roman cavalry, and, to use Caesar's own lan- 
guage, treated as enemies * 

GERMAN MIGRATIONS INTO GAUL. 

To have repulsed the Helvetii was nothing 
if the Suevi invaded Gaul. Their migrations 
were constant, and had already carried there a 
hundred and twenty thousand fighting men. 
Gaul was about to become Germany. Caesar 
alfected to yield to the prayers of the iEdui 
and Sequani, oppressed by barbarians. The 
same Druid who had solicited the assistance o. 
Rome, undertook to explore the road and to 
guide Ceesar to Ariovistus. The chief of the 
Suevi, who had obtained the title of ally of the 
Roman people from Caeear himself, while coa- 



* Ca^ar. 1. 1, c. 99 Ccur 
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sul, was amazed at being attacked by him. 
* This," said the barbarian, " is my Gaul,— .my 
own ; you have yours, — if you leave me in 
peace, you will be the gainers, for I will fight 
all your wars, without your incurring trouble or 
risk. Are you ignorant what manner of men the 
Germans are t It is now more than fourteen 
years since we have slept under a roof."* These 
words told but too deeply on the Roman army. 
Ail that had been reported of the stature and 
ferocity of these northern giants terrified the 
smaller race of the south ;f and nothing was 
to be seen in the camp but men making their 
wills. Cesar shamed them by saying, " If you 
desert me, I shall still go on ; the tenth legion 
is enough for me." Then leading them to Be- 
sancon, he masters the city, pushes on to the 
camp of the barbarians, which was not far 
from the Rhine, forces them to give battle, al- 
though they were desirous of deferring it till 

<3 new moon, and destroys them in a desperate 
engagement, almost all the fugitives perishing 
in the river. 

The Beige, and other Gauls of the north, 
judging, and not without probability, that if the 
Romans had expelled the Suevi, it was only to 
succeed them as masters of the land, formed a 
vast coalition ; of which Caesar took advantage 
to enter Belgium. He had with him, as guide 
and interpreter, the Divitiac of the iEdui,$ 
(Divitiacus ;) and was called in by the Se- 
nones, ancient vassals of the JEdui, and by the 
Remi, suzerains of the Druidical territory of 
the Carnuti.$ It is probable that these tribes, 
devoted to Druid ism — or at least to the popular 
party — hailed with pleasure the arrival of the 
friend of the Druids, and relied on opposing 
him to the northern Belgae, their ferocious 
neighbors ; just as, five centuries afterwards, 
the Catholic clergy of Gaul favored the inva- 
sion of the Arian Visigoths and Burgundians by 
the Franks. 

A war in the boggy plains and virgin forests 
of the Seine and the Meuse would have been 
a sombre and discouraging prospect to any gen- 
eral less daring than Ceesar. Like the conquer- 
ors of America, he was often obliged to clear 
himself a road with the hatchet, to throw bridges 
over marshes, and to advance with his legions 
sometimes on terra firm a, sometimes by fording, 
or by swimming. Besides, the Belgae inter- 
wove the trees of their forests together, as 
those of America are naturally interlaced by 

* Cfesar, 1. 1. c. 36. Quum relict, congrederctur ; intellec- 
tnrum quid Invicti German!, exercitatissiitii in arrais, qui 
*9ter anno* xiv. tectum non subiissent, virtr.te possent. — 
Sssamr r est ores confidence to his soldiers (c. 40) by remind- 
ing them, that in the war with Spartacus, they had already 
infested the Germans. 

t Omr, 1. ii. c 30. At the siege of Genabnm, the Gaols 
oceerre, M How can men of such pigmy stature hope to raise 
so heavy a tower V* 

X It was this Divitiac who had explored the road when 
Grwr previoasly marched against the Suevi. L. i. c. 41. — 
•The Germans have no Druids," says Ca?sar, " neither do 
(hey care for sacrifice*." L. vt. c 91. Apparently, they were 
toe protectors of the anti-Drnidiea] party In GauJ. 

i Crnr, LiLcX mad the baghwiog ofl.rl 



creeping plants. But, with their superiority of 
arms, the Pizarros and Cortes waged a certain 
war ; and what were the Peruvians compared 
with the hardy and choleric Bellovaci and Ner- 
vii, (Picardy, Hainault, Flanders,) who march- 
ed on Cesar a hundred thousand at a time ? 
Through the mediation of the Divitiac of the 
^Edui,* the Bellovaci and Suessiones were 
brought over ; but the Nervii, supported by the 
Atrebates and Veromandui, surprised the Ro- 
man army on its march along the Sambre, in 
the depth of their forests, and fancied them- 
selves sure of its destruction. Csesar was 
obliged to seize a standard and lead his men 
on ; and the gallant Nervii were exterminated. 
Their allies, the Cimbri, alarmed by the works 
with which the Roman general was surround- 
ing their town, feigned to surrender, threw 
down part of their arms from the walls, and 
then made a sortie with the rest. C«*sar sold 
fifty-three thousand of them into slavery. 

fro longer concealing his design of subduing 
Gaul, he undertook the reduction of all the coast 
tribes. He penetrated the forests and marshes 
of the Menapii and Morini, (Zealand and Guel- 
ders, Ghent, Bruges, Boulogne ;) while one 
of his lieutenants subdued the Unelli, Eburovi- 
ces, and Lexovii, (Coutances, Evreux, Li- 
sieux ;) and another, the young Crassus, con- 
quered Aquitaine, although the barbarians had 
summoned to their aid from Spain the old 
brothers-in-arms of Sertorius.f Ca?sar himself 
attacked the Veneti, and other tribes of our 
Brittany. This amphibious race inhabited nei- 
ther the land nor the water. Their forts* erect- 
ed on peninsulas alternately inundated and de- 
serted by the tide, could be besieged neither by 
the one nor the other. The Veneti maintained 
a constant communication with the other Brit- 
ain, and was supplied from it. To reduce them, 
it was necessary to be master of the sea. No- 
thing checked Caesar. He built vessels, formed 
sailors, and taught them to secure the Breton 
ships by using grappling irons, and cutting theit 
ropes. He treated hardly this hard people ; but 
the lesser Britain could only be conquered 
through the greater. Ceesar made up his mind 
to invade it. 

This barbarian world of the west which he 
had undertaken to tame, was threefold. Gaul 
lay between Britain and Germany, and was in 
communication vith both. The Cimbri were 
in all three countries ; the Helvii and Boii, in 
Germany and Gaul ; the Parish and Gallic At- 
rebates were found in Britain as well. In the 



* We find the DiviUac of the JEdnl accompanying the 
Romans everywhere, up to the period of the invasion of 
Britain ; a circumstance calculated to induce the belief thai 
Cssar was about to re-establish in Belgium the inttaence 
of the iEduan, that is, of the Druidical and popular party.— 
L. ii. c. 14. Qn&d si fecerit, iEduorum aucto-itatem apvd 
omnes Belgas amplificatoram, quorum auxiltis atque opibus, 
si qua bella inriderint, sustcntare consuerint. 

t Ciesar, 1. ill. c. 23. " They chose for their leaders tht 
veterans who had served with Sertorius In all his cam 
palpi*, and who were v&ypgM& \o \» taaaMet* tf. wc&kt) 
i v.'ence'* 
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differences which divided Gaul, the Britons 
leem to have been for the Druidical party, as 
the Germans were for that of the chiefs of the 
clans. Caesar struck both parties, both inter- 
Dally and externally ; he crossed the ocean and 
the Rhine. 

Two great German tribes, Usipii and Teuc- 
teri, worn out in the north by the incursions of 
iho Suevi as the Helvetii had been in the south, 
like them had just emigrated into Gaul. (b. c. 
65.) Caesar stopped them ; and, under the 
pretence that he had been attacked by their 
young men, during parley, he fell unexpectedly 
upon them, and massacred them to a man. To 
strike the greater terror into the Germans he 
went in search of those terrible Suevi, whose 
neighbors no nation dared to be. In ten days, 
he threw a bridge over the Rhine not far from 
Cologne, despite the width and impetuosity of 
that immense river. After having ransacked in 
vain the forests of the Suevi, he repassed the 
Rhine, traversed the whole of Gaul, and in the 
same year embarked for Britain. When these 
prodigious marches, more astonishing than victo- 
ries even, were reported at Rome, such auda- 
city and fearful rapidity provoked one universal 
burst of admiration. The senate decreed a 
lectisternium of twenty days in thanksgiving to 
the gods. " Compared with Caesar's exploits," 
exclaimed Cicero, " what did Marius V* 

cesar's descent on Britain, (b. c. 55.) 

When Caesar desired to cross into Great 
Britain, he could obtain no information from 
the Gauls respecting that sacred island. Dum- 
norix, the ^Eduan, declared that religion for- 
bade his following Caesar,f and sought to escape 
by flight ; but the Roman, aware of his restless 
disposition, ordered that he should be brought 
back alive or dead, and he was slain while de- 
fending himself. 

The ill-will of the Gauls had nearly proved 
fatal to Caesar in this expedition, trom the 
first, they kept him ignorant of the difficulties 
of landing. The tall ships used on the ocean 
drew a great depth of water, and could not ap- 
proach the shore ; so that the soldiery were 
obliged to cast themselves into the deep sea, 
and form in line in the midst of the waves. 
This gave considerable advantage to the bar- 
barians, who crowded the strand ; but the ma- 
chines used in sieges were brought into play, 
and the shore v*aa cleared by a shower of 
stones and darts. The equinox, however, was 
nigh ; and it was the full of the moon, when 
the tides are at the highest. In one night the 
Roman fleet was dashed in pieces, or rendered 
unfit for service. The barbarians who, in the 
first moment of astonishment, had given hos- 
tages to Caesar, attempted to surprise his camp ; 

* Clear de Provinc. Coruralaribu*. " Marias himself did 
A3t force his way to their cities and firesides." 
r Gtmar, J v. e. tf. Qudd religionlbus sese dlceret \mw- 



when repulsed with vigor, they again tendered 
their submission, and were ordered by Caesar 
to provide twice the number of hostages. But, 
having refitted his vessels, be set sail the same 
night without waiting their answer. A few 
days more, and the winter season would have 
interdicted his return. 

The year following, we find him almost at 
one and the same time in Illyria, at Treves, 
and in Britain : there are only the spirits of our 
old legends who have journeyed after this 
fashion. On this occasion, he was led into 
Britain by a fugitive chief of the country who 
had implored his assistance ; and he did not 
return until he had routed the Britons, after 
laying siege to their king Caswallawn in the 
marshy precinct in which he had collected his 
men and his cattle. He wrote to Rome that 
he had imposed a tribute on Britain ; and sent 
thither a large quantity of pearls of small value 
collected on its coasts.* 

After this invasion of the sacred isle, Caesar 
could count upon no more friends among the 
Gauls. The necessity of purchasing Rome at 
the expense of Gaul, and of satisfying the nu- 
merous adherents who had managed to prolong 
his command for five years, had driven the 
conqueror to the most violent measures. Ac- 
cording to one historian, he plundered the 
sacred places, and gave up towns to pillage 
without a shadow of excuse. \ In every direc- 
tion he established chiefs devoted to the Ro- 
mans, and overturned the popular government. 
Gaul paid dearly for the union, quiet, and culti- 
vation bestowed upon it by the Roman con 
quest. 

A scarcity compelling Caesar to disperse his 
troops, the whole country is up in arms. The 
Eburones massacre one legion, and besiege 
another, to relieve which, Caesar, with eight 
thousand men, cut his way through sixty thou- 
sand Gauls. The following year, he assembles 
the states of Gaul at Lutetia ; but the Nervii 
and Treviri, the Senones and Carnuti not at« 
tending, he attacks and crushes them singly. 
He crosses the Rhine a second time, in order 
to intimidate the Germans, who were about 
proceeding to their succor. Then, he strikes 
at once both the parties which divided Gaul. 
He awes the Senones, the Druidical and popular 
party (1) by the solemn trial and execution of 
their chief, Acco ; and overwhelms the Ebu- 
rones, the barbarian party and friendly to the 
Germans, by chasing their intrepid Ambiorix 
through the forest of Ardennes, and delivering 
them up to the mercy of the Gallic tribes ac- 
quainted with their retreats in the woods and 
marshes, who with cowardly avidity joined in 
hunting this quarry. The legions blockaded 
this unfortunate people on every side, and pre- 
vented all possibility of escape. 

* Sue ton *n J. Ctrcarc, c. 47. " It was reported by many 
that he hid gone to Britain for the sake of the petite 
. there." 
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SEKBRAL REVOLT OF GAUL. (b. C. 52.) 

These barbarities united Gaul to a man 
igainst C&sar, (b. c. 52 ;) and, for the first 
time, the Druids and chiefs of the clans found 
themselves agreed. The JEdui even were, at 
least secretly, arrayed against their ancient 
fri-wl. The signal was given from Genabum ; 
ffi-m the Druidical territory of the Carnuti. 
Bi-rnc by shouts across the country from v il- 
lv, f " to village,* it reached the Arverni (for- 
•iirly hostile to the Druidical and popular 
rfy, but now its friends) that very evening, a 
lance of one hundred and fifty miles. The 
reingetorix (general-in-chief) of the con- 
•Icration was of this nation ; young, brave, 
:1 ardent. His father, who had been in his 
ue the most potent chieftain of Gaul, had 
f !"»n burnt as guilty of aspiring to royalty. 
f !■ heriting his vast clientship, the youth invari- 
! >Iy declined the advances of Caesar ; and, in 
''•eir assemblies, and at their religious festivals, 
:icmantly animated his countrymen against 
"'ie Romans. Ho summoned to arms even the 
«;rfs who cultivated the soil. He threatened 
'he cowardly with death ; less serious offences 
were to be visited with the loss of ears or of 
erw.f 

The Gallic general's plan was to attack at 
onee the Province in the south, and in the 
north the quarters of the legion3. Caesar, who 
was in Italy, divined all, anticipated all. He 
»»ed the Alps, secured the safety of the 
Province, crossed the Oevennes with the snow 
*ix feet deep, and appeared suddenly among 
the Arverni. The Gallic chief, who had set 
out for the north, was compelled to return, as 
his countrymen thought most of defending their 
own homes. This was to meet Caesar's de- 
sires. He leaves his army, under pretence of 
raising levies among the Allobroges, ascends, 
without discovery, the Rhone and the SaOne 
by the frontiers of the yEdui, and by his arrival 
cheers and rallies his legions. While the Ver- 
cingetorix thinks to draw him to an engage- 
ment, by laving siege to the ^Eduan town of 
Gergovia, (Moulins,) Caesar puts every living 
being to the sword in Genabum. The Gauls 
harry to meet their foe, but it is to witness the 
taking of Noviodunum. 

The Vercingetorix then forewarns his coun- 
trymen, that their only hope of safety is to 
starve out the Roman army ; and that they can 
only accomplish this by burning down their own 
towns. They execute this cruel resolve with 
the utmost heroism. The Bituriges burnt 
down twenty of their own towns ; but when 
they were about to set fire to the great Avari- 
eum, (Boorges,) the inhabitants fell at the feet 
of the Vercingetorix, and implored him not to 

* Cittr, 1. vfi. c. 3. Nam, ubl major . . . Ineidit rw, cla- 
Swe per ajtnM reftone«iuo significant ; hunc alii deinceps 
ucipi4Bt et proxiiois tradunt. 

t Cmar. J. rll. c. 4. Igni . . . necat; lolons de causa, 
i, dtfoml* oenlk, domain reminiU 



ruin the finest city of Gaul* Their precaution 
proved their ruin, for their city was destroyed 
all the same, but by Caesar, who took it after 
severe fighting. 

Meanwhile, the iEdui had declared agairfct 
him. Their defection depriving him of cavalry, 
he was obliged to send for Germans in their 
stead ; and he failed in the siege of Gergovia, 
the capital of the Arverni, while Labienus, his 
lieutenant, would have been overpowered in 
the north, but for a victory. (The battle was 
fought between Paris and Melun.) So bad was 
the aspect of affairs, that he fell back upon the 
Roman province. The army of the Gauls pur- 
sued and overtook him. They had sworn that 
they would never behold house, family, wives, 
or children, until they had twice broken through 
the enemy's lines, f The contest was terrible. 
Caesar was forced to run the utmost personal 
risk, was nearly taken, and his sword remained 
in the hands of the enemy. However, a charge 
of his German cavalry struck a panic-terror 
into the Gauls, and decided the victory. 

This impressionable race then sank into such 
a state of discouragement, that their chief 
could only reassure them by taking post, strong- 
ly intrenched, under the walls of Alesia ; a 
town situated on the summit of a mountain, 
(Auxois.) Hero he was soon attacked by 
Caesar; when, dismissing his horsemen, he 
charged them to spread throughout all Gau! 
the intelligence, that his provisions would fau 
in thirty days, and to bring to his succor every 
one capable of bearing arms. Caesar, indeed, 
did not hesitate to besiege this large army. He 
circumvallated the town and the Gallic camp 
with vast works ; consisting ofthree ditches, each 
fifteen or twenty feet wide, and as many deep, 
a rampart twelve feet high, eight smaller fosses, 
with their bottom bristling with stakes, covered 
over with branches and leaves, and palisades 
of five rows of trees with their boughs inter- 
laced. The counterpart of those works was 
erected at some distance from the town and 
camj), so as to enclose a circuit of fifteen miles ; 
and the whole was finished in less than five 
weeks, and by fewer than sixty thousand men. 

FINAL REDUCTION OF CAUL. (b. C. 51.) 

Gaul, to a man, dashed itself vainly against 
these fortifications. The desperate efforts of 
the besiegers, suffering from extremity of fam- 
ine, and those of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Gauls, who attacked the Romans on the 
other side, alike failed. The utter defeat of 
these, their allies, by Caesars horse, and con- 
sequent flight and dispersion, filled the besieged 
with dismay. The Vercingetorix, alone pre- 
serving his firmness of mind in the midst of tho 

* Ca?sfir, 1. vil. c. 15. Pulcherrimam prop. 1 totius Gallia 
whom, qua; et pra*idio ct nrnuiiiento t>it clvitatv. 

t C«rsar, 1. vil. c. TO. Ne a& WXveto*, w. %»\ \ww>\»»<veia 
ad nxorrm rcdirim hnbe&l, qui uou \A» y« \kw>>taxu%% 
j perequitariu 
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general despair, markedly delivered himself up 



as the sole mover of the war. Clad in his rich belong to the world, 
armor he mounted his charger, and, wheeling 
round the tribunal of Caesar, cast his sword 
casque, and javelin at the foot of the Roman, 
without uttering a word.* 

The year following, all the tribes of Gaul 
essayed by a partial and desultory resistance, 
to wear out the strength of their unconquerable 
enemy. Uxellodunum (Cap-de-Nac, in Quer- 
cy ?) alone detained Caesar a considerable pe- 
riod. The example was dangerous, for he had 
no time to lose in Gaul. Civil war might 
break out at any moment in Italy ; and he was 
lost if he had to waste whole months before 
each petty fort. Therefore, to strike terror 
into the Gauls, he committed an atrocious act, 
of which, indeed, the Romans had but too fre- 
quently set the example — he ordered evefy 
prisoner's right hand to be cut off. 



trymen.* Such men have no country ; they 



r, / Csesar had not destroyed liberty, (it had long 
/been dead ;) rather, he had compromised Ro- 
man nationality. The Romans had witnessed 
with shame and anguish a Gallic army undet 
the eagles ; Gallic senators . sitting between 
Cicero and Brutus. In reality, it was the con- 
quered who profited by the victory.f If Caesar 
had lived, it is probable that all the barbarian 
nations would have found their way into the 
army and the senate. He had already taken a 
Spanish guard ; and the Spaniard, Balbus, was 
one of his principal counsellors. J 

Antony attempted to copy Cesar. He un- 
dertook to transfer the seat of the empire to 
Alexandria, and adopted the dress and man- 
ners of the conquered. Octavius overcame 
him, only by professing himself the patriot and 
the avenger of the insulted nationality of Italy. 
From this moment he changed his policy He expelled the Gauls from the senate, and 
towards the Gauls, caused them to be treated I increased the tribute of Gaul ;$ where he 
with extreme lenity, and so favored them in founded a Rome — Valentia y (one of the myste- 
the matters of tribute, as to excite the jealousy rious names of the eternal city,) and planted 
of the Province ; disguising even its very name many military colonies, as at Orange, Frejus, 
under the honorable name of military j>ay.\ Carpentras, Aix, Apt, Vienne, &c. A number 
He allured their best warriors into his legions ( of towns became, from name and privileges, 

formed an entire Augustan, as several in Csesar's time had be- 



by high bounties ; and even 
Gallic legion, the soldiers of which bore the 
figure of a lark on their helmets, and which 
was thence named the Alauda.% Under this 
perfectly national emblem of early vigilance 
and lively gayety, these hardy soldiers sang as 
they crossed the Alps, and pursued as far as 
Pharsalia, with their clamorous shouts of de- 
fiance, the taciturn legions of Pompey. Led 
by the Roman eagle, the Gallic lark took Rome 
for the second time, and was a sharer in the 
triumphs of the civil war. Gaul retained the 
sword which Caesar had lost, as some consola- 
tion for her vanished liberty. The Roman 
soldiers had wished to tear it from the temple, 
where it had been hung up by the Gauls — 
" Let it alone," said Caesar, with a smile ; " it 
is sacred. "§ 



CHAPTER III. 
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SAUL 



UNDER THE EMPIRE. — DECLINE OF THE 
• EMPIRE. CHRISTIAN GAUL. 



Alexander and Caesar have had this in com- 
mon : to be loved and wept by the conquered, 
and to perish by the hands of their own coun- 



* Pint. in Cm. Pio, 1. xl. ap. Scr. R. Fr. 1. 513. Faitc pi* 

In singulos annos stipendii 



I Burton, in C. J. Cos. c. 25. 



nomon luiposuit. 
\ Id. lbi«l. c. 24. TJnnm ex transalpine con««criptam Qe- 

Sonem) vocabulo qnoqie (Jallico, K a/auda enim appellaba 
r.) Ac. Ca?.w afterwards made the soldiers of this legion 
RoniHn i ftize/is. 
f Plut&rcn. m Cra. Mt+tStov . 8 $sa<rinevoi airoc 



come Julian.^ Finally, in contempt of the 
ancient and illustrious cities of the land, he ap- 
pointed the recently built town of Lyons — a 
colony of Vienne, and from the beginning hos- 
tile to its parent city — the seat of government. 
This city, so favorably situated at the confl»' 
ence of the Sadne and of the Rhone, aim* 
resting on the Alps, near the Loire, an. 
brought near the sea by the impetuosity of it! 
current, which sweeps one there at once, sur- 
veyed Narbonnese and Celtic Gaul, and seemea 
like an eye of Italy open upon all the Gauls. 

vorepov, ifttiMaae, xai raj* QlXwv tcaOc\cTv Kt\tv6vruiv t oi* 
liamv, lepdv iiyovpcvoi. 

* Even supposing that Alexander wan not poisoned, I: 
cannot he denied, at least, that hi* death was little regretted 
by the Macedonians. A lew years saw the extincUon of his 
whole family. 

t " The only injury done by the Romans to the nations 
they subdued,'* says St. Augustin, (De Civit Del, I. v. c. id,. 
" is the blood they shed of theirs. The Roman lived obe- 
dient to the laws which he imposed upon others. AH the 
subjects of the empire became citizens ; and the poorer peo- 
ple, who had no land, were supported at the public expense. 
Vain-glory apart, what benefit have they derived from so* 
many wars 1 Do not their lands pay tribute % Have they 
any privilege of learning what others may not learn 1 Kay, 
are there not in other countries senators who have not even 
seen Rome ?" 

X it was he who advised Ciesnr to receive the senate, 
when it waited upon him in a body, seated. See my Roman 
History. (Pee, also, Suet, c. 7£.) 

$ He caused customs to be levied at the Straits, on ivory, 
amber, and glass. 

|| Crcsar settled veterans of the tenth legion at Narbonne, 
which then took the surnames of Julia, Julia /ofrrno, 
Colon ia Decumanorum. InscripL ap. l*r. de l'Hist. du Lan 
guedoc. — Arlos, Julia Paterna Artlatr. — Hiterra*, Julia Hi* 
terra. Scr. R. Fr. I. ]3T>. Bibracte, Julia Hibractr, fee- 
Under Augustus, Xemausus t<M»k in addition the name of 
Augusta, and assumed the tltlo of Roman colony; as Jid 
Alba Augusta, a town of the Helvii, and Augusta, a town 
of the Tricastinl. Avgvsto-.Yntirtum became the capita) 
of thn Arvernl. — Xovioduntiin took iho name of Augustm; 
Bibrncte, VhM of Auftutaiuinm,, fee X»\, ^^rr^ VL 
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INSURRECTION OF GAUL. 



Account of the insurrection r 1 

by Tacitus. " J 



At Lyons, and at Aisnay. at the angle of the 
Sadne and Rhone, sixty Gallic cities reared 
altars to Augustus, under the eyes of his son- 
in-law, Drusus. Augustus took his place 
imoog the divinities of the country. Other 
altars were raised to him at Saintes, at Aries, 
at Narbonne, &c. The old Gallic religion 
readily blended with the Roman paganism. 
IsTugustoa had built a temple to the god, Kirk* 
—the personification of the violent wind which 
olows in the Narbonnese ; and on the same altar 
might be read in a two-fold inscription the 
names of the Gallic and the Roman divinities, — 
Mars-Camul, Diana-Arduinna, Belen-Apollo. 
Rome placed Jlesus and Nehaleuia on the list 
of her indigene gods. 

Nevertheless, Druid ism long resisted Roman 
influence, and was the sanctuary of the nation- 
ality of Gaol. Augustus endeavored to mode- 
rate at the least this sanguinary religion — pro- 
hibiting human sacrifices, and only tolerating 
slight libations of blood. f 

INSURRECTION OF GAUL. (A. D. 21.) 

Druid ism must have had a share in the in- 
surrection of Gaul under Tiberius ; although 
history ascribes it to the weight of taxes, aug- 
mented by usury. The leader of the revolt, 
Julius Sacrovir, was probably an i£duan ; the 
*£dui being, as I have said, a Druidical tribe, 
and the name, Sacrovir, perhaps, but a transla- 
tion of Druid. The 13 el gee were likewise 
drawn into it by Julius Florus. J 

u In the course of the same year a rebellion 
broke out among the cities of Gaul, occasioned 
by the load of debt that oppressed the common 
people. The principal leaders of the revolt 
were Julius Florus and Julius Sacrovir ; the 
former a man of weight amdngthe Treviri,and 
the latter among the JBduans. They were 
both of illustrious birth. Their ancestors had 
deserved well of the Romans, and, for their 
services, received the freedom of the city, at 
the time when that privilege was rare, and the 
reward of merit only. By these incendiaries 
secret meetings were held ; the fierce and 
daring were drawn into the league, together 
with such as languished in poverty ; or, being 
conscious of their crimes, had nothing left but 
to grow desperate in guilt. Florus undertook 
to kindle the flame of rebellion in Belgia ; and 
Sacrovir to rouse the neighboring Gauls. . . . 
A general spirit of revolt prevailed in every 
port of Gaul. Scarce a city was free from 



* Senee. Qturst. Katur. 1. v. c. 17. Aulas Gelliu*. 1. li. 
r. 28.— In the .Monk of »L Gall, (Scr. R. Ft. v. 132,) Circiut 
b synonymous with Boreas. 

(Host writer* on Celtic antiquities are agreed that Kirk 

WW tlW N.N.W.)— T/RAMSLATOR. 

t Mela. I. iil. c. 3. Ut ab ultimis cedlbus tomperant, ita 
elbitosninas ttbi devotee altaribus admovcrc, delibant. 
I Tacit. Anna). 1. ill. e. 40. The author borrows the pas- 
times Tacitus, which he has incorporated into his t«\xt, 
the esteemed translation of his countryman, M. Bur 
The tnuuimttoa given above l» from Murphy's u« 
r mxeeJIeat renlon. 



commotion. The flame blazed out among the 
Andecavians and the people of Tours ; but by 
the diligence of Acilius A viola, who marched 
from Lyons at the head of a cohort, the insur- 
gents in the former province were reduced to 
obedience. The same commander, with a 
legionary force, detached by Visellius Varro, 
from the lower Germany, marched into the ter- 
ritory of Tours, and quelled the insurrection. 
In this expedition some of the principal chiefs 
in Gaul joined the Roman army, not with zeal 
for the cause, but pretending friendship, in 
order, with surer effect, to be traitors in the 
end. Even Sacrovir fought with the Romans: 
he was seen in the heat of the action with his 
head uncovered, in order, as he gave out, tc 
signalize his courage and fidelity ; but in truth, 
as was afterwards collected from the prisoners, 
to avoid being aimed at by the darts of his 
countrymen. An account of these disturb- 
ances was transmitted to Tiberius. lie doubted 
the intelligence, and by his indecision prolonged 
the war. 

" Julius Florus, in the mean time, continued 
to exert his most vigorous efforts. A regiment 
of horse, raised formerly among the Treviri, 
but trained to the Roman discipline, happened 
to be quartered at Treves. He tampered with 
those troops, in hopes of beginning the war by 
a general massacre of the Roman merchants. 
A small number listened to his advice, but the 
rest continued in their duty. Florus was fol- 
lowed by a rabble of debtors and a number of 
his own dependents. He marched towards the 
forest of Arden, but was intercepted by the le- 
gions detached by Visellius and Caius Silius 
from the two armies on the Rhine. A party of 
those troops was ordered forward under the 
command of Julius Indus, a native of Treves, 
who was then at variance with Florus, and, for 
that reason, burned with impatience to encoun- 
ter his enemy. He gave battle to the rebels, 
and over an ill-appointed and undisciplined 
multitude gained a complete victory. Florus 
lay for some time concealed in lurking places ; 
but at length, finding himself unable to elude 
the search of the Roman soldiers, and seeing 
the defiles and passes guarded on every side, he 
died by his own sword. The people of Treves, 
after this event, returned to their duty. 

" The iEduan commotions were not so easily 
quelled. The state was rich and powerful, and 
the force necessary to subdue the insurrection 
lay at a considerable distance. Sacrovir strain- 
ed every nerve to support his cause. He seized 
the city of Augustodunum, (Autun,) the capital 
of the -^Eduans, and took into his custody the 
flower of the young nobility, who resorted thi- 
ther from all parts of Gaul, as to a school of 
science and liberal education. By detaining 
those pledges, he hoped to attach to his interest 
their parents and relations. He supplied the 
young men with arms, which had been pre- 
pared w\\V\ secrecj yy Yivfc &YtfegC\»wt>. >K\\ 
I numbers amounted Xo \fc** ^a^ Sswvj ^bhumb\ 
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a fifth part of which were armed after the man- 
ner of the legions : the rest carried hunting- 
poles, knives, and other instruments of the 
chase. He had, besides, pressed into his ser- 
vice a body of slaves reared up to the trade of 
gladiators, and, according to the custom of the 
country, clad with an entire plate of iron. In 
the language of Gaul they were called Crupel- 
Larians. Their armor was impenetrable to 
the stroke of the enemy, but at the same time 
rendered the men too unwieldy for the attack. 
The adjoining provinces had not taken up 
arms ; but a number of individuals caught the 
infection, and joined the rebel army. Sacrovir 
gained a. further advantage from the jealousies 
subsisting between the Roman generals. Each 
claimed to himself the conduct of the war ; and 
the dispute continued till Varro, finding himself 
impaired by age, gave up the point to Silius, 
who was then in the vigor of his days. . . . 

" Silius, in the mean time, having sent before 
him a body of auxiliaries, marched at the head 
of two legions into the territory of the Scqua- 
nians, (Franche-Comte,) a people at the ex- 
tremity of Gaul, bordering on the ^Eduans, and 
confederates in the war. He laid waste the 
country, and proceeded, by rapid inarches, to 

Augustodunum At the distance of 

twelve miles from Augustodunum, Sacrovir ap- 
peared in force. His line of battle was formed 
on the open plain. The gladiators, in complete 
armor, were stationed in his centre, his co- 
horts in the two wings, and his half-armed 

multitude in the rear The rebels 

were soon hemmed in by the cavalry : the 
front of their line gave way at the first onset of 
the infantry, and the wings were put to flight. 
The men in iron armor still kept their ranks. 
No impression could be made by swords and 
javelins. The Romans had recourse to their 
hatchets and pickaxes. With these, as if bat- 
tering a wall, they fell upon the enormous load, 
and crushed both men and armor. Some at- 
tacked with clubs and pitchforks. The un- 
wieldy and defenceless enemy lay on the 
ground, an inanimate mass, without an effort to 
rise. Sacrovir threw himself into the town of 
Augustodunum, but in a short time, fearing to 
be given up a prisoner, withdrew, with his 
most faithful adherents, to a villa in the neigh- 
borhood, where he put an end to his life. His 
followers, having first set fire to the place, 
turned their swords against themselves, and 
perished in one general carnage." 

FAVOR SHOWN TO THE PROVINCIALS. 

Augustus and Tiberius, severe rulers, and 
true Romans, had to some extent drawn closer 
the unity of the empire, compromised by Caesar, 
by withholding from the provincials and barba- 
rians all share in the government. Their suc- 
cessors, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, adopted 
9rjte an opposite Viae of conduct. Descend- 
m»is of Antony, the friend of ffcs barbarians. 



they followed the example of their grandfather; 
which Germanicus,* Caligula's father, had, 
indeed, affected to follow. Caligula, born, ac- 
cording to Pliny, at Treves, and reared in the 
bosom of the armies of Germany and Syria, 
manifestco an incredible contempt for Rome; 
a fact which serves to explain part of the follies 
with which the Romans reproached him, Jut 
violent and furious reign being a mockery o£ 
and parody upon, all that had been held in reve- 
rence. Like the oriental monarchs, he married 
his sisters, and did not wait for death in order 
to be worshipped, but made himself a god in 
his lifetime. Alexander, his hero, had been 
satisfied with being the son of a god ; but he 
tore the diadem from the statue of the Capi- 
toline Jupiter and placed it on his own head.f 
He tricked out his horse in consular ornaments. 
He sold piecemeal at Lyons all the heirlooms 
of his family, thus renouncing his ancestors 
and prostituting their memories, acting himself 
as auctioneer, puffing every article, and raising 
them far beyond their value — " This vase was 
my grandfather Antony's ; Augustus won. it at 
the battle of Actium."J He also instituted 
burlesque and terrible sports^ at the altar of 
Augustus; such as contests of eloquence- io 
which the vanquished was to efface his writings 
with his tongue, or suffer himself to be thrown 
into the Rhone. There can be no doubt that 
these games were revived after some ancient 
custom. We know that the Gauls and Ger- 
mans used to sacrifice their prisoners by casting 
them, man and horse, into rivers, and divine 
the future from the manner in which they went 
whirling round. The conquering Cimbri treat- 
ed in this wise whatever they found in the 
camps of Caepio and Manlius ; and, even to 
this day. tradition points out the bridge over 
the Rhone, whenre the bullocks were precipi- 
tated. 

Caligula's companions were the most illustri- 
ous Gauls, as Valerius Asiaticus and Domitiua 
Afer. Claudius was himself a Gaul. Born at 
Lyons, || and kept an utter stranger to public 
life by Augustus and Tiberius, who mistrusted 
his singular absence of mind, he had grown old 



* " It is even said, that barbarous nations, both such as 
were at variance among themselves, and those that were 
at war with us, all agreed to a cessation of arms, as if they 
had been all in mourning for some very near and common 
friend ; that somo petty kings shaved their beards npon it, 
and their wives' heads, in token of their extreme sorrow; 
and that the king of kings (the king of Parthia) forbore his 
exercise of hunting and feasting with his nobles, which, 
among the Parthians, is equivalent to a cessation of all 
business in a time of public mourning with us." Suet is 
Calig. c. 5. 

t One day Caligula asked of a Gaul who was silently 
staging at him, " What do you see Jr. me V " A gaudy do- 
tard," (ftc\a napaXfipTifia,) was the repiy The emperor did 
not punish him ; he was only a shoemaker. Dio Cass. 
1. xllx. ap. Scr. R. Ft. i. 5'24. 

t Dio Cassius, I. lix. 656. 

$ He signalized his Journey to Gaul in a more honorable 
manner, by building a lighthouse lor the navigation bctweei 
Gaul and Britain, traces of which have been supimsed dis 
cernihle. 

\\ Suetcm. In Claud, c* Seuec. de Motto CUudlL •) 
8cr.R.rt.i.«Ti. 
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; n solitude and the cultivation of letters, when, 
against his will, the soldiery proclaimed him 
king. Never did prince more shock the Ro- 
mans, or show himself more foreign from their 
tastes and habits. His uncouth stuttering, his 
preference of the Greek language, his constant 
quoting of Homer, every thing he did provoked 
their laughter ; so that he left the freedmen by 
whom he was surrounded to govern. It might 
very well be — whatever Tacitus may say to the 
contrary — that these slaves, who were so care- 
fully educated in the palaces of the Roman no- 
bles, were worthier to rule than their masters. 
The reign of Claudius was a kind of reaction of 
slavery, since slaves governed in their turn, and 
public affairs were not a whit the worse for it. 
Cesar's plans were followed out :* the port of 
Oslia was deepened, the circumference of Rome 
enlarged, the draining of Lake Fucinus under- 
taken, the aqueduct of Caligula continued, the 
Britons subdued in sixteen days, and their king 
pardoned ;f while in contrast with the tyranni- 
cal authority of the Roman nobles who ruled 
the provinces as pnetors or proconsuls, stood 
the procurators of the prince, men of no family, 
but whose responsibility was therefore the more 
certain, and whose excesses could be the more 
easily repressed. 

Such was the government in the hands of 
freedmen under Claudius ; by so much the less 
national as it was the more human. He him- 
self made no secret of his predilection for the 
provincials. He wrote the history of the con- 

2uered races, of the Etrusci, of Tyre, and of 
!arthage,J thus repairing the long injustice 
of Rome ; and founded a chair in the Museum 
of Alexandria for the annual reading of these 
works of his. Unable to save those nations, he 
endeavored to preserve their memory. His own 
deserved better treatment. Whatever may have 
been his carelessness, his weakness, or even his 
brutishness in his latter years, history will par- 
don much to him who declared himself the pro- 
tector of the slave, forbade his master to kill 
him, and endeavored to hinder his being ex- 
posed to die of famine, when worn out by years 
or disease, on the island of the Tiber. $ 

According to Suetonius, had his life been 
prolonged, Claudius would have admitted the 
whole of the west to the privilege of Roman 
citizenship — Greeks, Spaniards,Britains, Gauls, 
and first of all the JEdui ; which latter people 
be readmitted into the senate, after the exam- 
ple of Cesar. The oration which he pronoun- 
ced on this occasion, (a.d. 48,) and which is still 
preserved at Lyons on tablets of bronze, is the 

* floeloo. In Claud, c 90. 

♦ Tacit. Annal. I. xii. c. 37. Die 1. Ix. 

t Grvos aortpalt historlas, Tyrrhenicon vlginti, Carcho- 
frn k**-— octa, fee. Boeton. in Claud, c. 43. 

% "It beinf the custom of some to expose their allinp 
felts, whan they despaired of their recovery, on the island 
af jEscaUufas, he ordered that ali who shonld be so ex- 
pos**!, and should recover, should be considered free ; and 
(hat whuever put a »lave to death, as preferable on this 
I to exposing him, should be held guilty of murder.*' 
la Claud, c. 25. 



first authentic monument of our national his- 
tory, the patent of our admission into this vast 
initiation of the world.* 

At the same time, he strove to suppress the 
sanguinary worship of the Druids, who, pro- 
scribed in Gaul, had been compelled to take 
refuge in Britain. He went in person to pur- 
sue them in this latter asylum. His lieutenants 
erected the countries which form the basin of 
the Thames into a Roman province, and left in 
the West a strong military colony, at Camulo- 
dunum, (Colchester.) The march of the legions 
was constantly to the west. They overthrew 
the altars, destroyed the antique forests ; until, 
in Nero's time, Druidism was shut up within 
the little island of Mona,f (Anglesey.) Thither 
it was tracked by Suetonius Paulinus. In vain 
the sacred virgins hurried to the shore like fu- 
ries, in mourning habits, with dishevelled hair, 
and brandishing torches.^ He forced the pas- 
sage, slaughtered every living being that fell 
into his hands — Druids, priestesses, and war- 
riors, and burst his way through those forests, so 
often the witnesses of bloody sacrifice, (a.d. 61.) 

Meanwhile, the Britons rose in the rear of 
the Roman army, headed by their queen, the 
famous Boadicea, whom intolerable outrages 
animated to vengeance. They had extermina- 
ted the veterans of Camulodunum, and the en- 
tire infantry of a legion. Suetonius retraced 
his steps, and coolly got together his forces, 
abandoning the defence of the towns, and giv- 
ing up the allies of Rome to the blind rage of 
the barbarians, who massacred seventy thou- 
sand souls ; but he crushed them in a pitched 
battle, slaying to the very horses. After him, 
Cerealis and Frontinus followed up the conquest 
of the north ; and, under Domitian, Agricola, 
the father-in-law of Tacitus, completed the re- 
duction, and began the civilization of Britain. 
(a.d. 84.) 

Nero was favorable to Gaul, and projected 
the junction of the Mediterranean with the At- 
lantic by a canal, which was to unite the Mo- 
selle with the Sa6ne.$ He relieved Lyons, 
which was ravaged by fire in his reign ; and 
which, in the civil wars preceding his fall, re- 
mained faithful to him. The prime mover of 
this revolution was the Aquitanian, Vindex ; at 
the time, pro-prwtor of Gaul. This man, u full 
of daring for every thing great,"|| excited Gal- 
ba to revolt in Spain, and gained over Vitellius 
commander of the German legions. But the 
two armies engaging in a murderous battle be- 
fore they could be apprized of this agreement, 
Vindex slew himself in despair. Gaul sided 
with Vitellius ; the German legions with which 
he conquered Otho and took Rome, mainly con- 

* Pe*» Tacit. Anna). 1. x. r. 24, and my History of Rome. 

t Tacit. Annal. 1. xiv. c. 29. 

t Tacit. Annal. 1. xiv. c. 30. Intercnwantibus femlnls, in 
modum furlarum, qua; ve*te forall, crinilinn dojoctis, face* 
pnrfrrebnnt. Druldo-que circum, prcces dims, sublaus ad 
co-lnm manibu«, fundento*, etc. 

$ Tw it Annal. 1. x\\\. c. 53. 

|| Du Can. 1. lxu\. OM. Rpds wdv lp>o» uly* iVm\*%\ 



ka The oM jealou'.y of I h« Haqtanl r>mr»ti>i>rkr« a t Ar'Tirvw Romaaoa Ibe ereatiui of 

** revived against tteiEdui. KfciCIJfKUUALi AU11UJN a Gaul. 

•isted of Germans, Batavians, and Gauls :* no queror* with more promptitude or readiness, 

wonder, then, that . she saw with pain the tri- At first sight, the two countries, the two peo- 

umph of Vespasian. A Batavian chief, named pie, had seemed less to become acquainted than 

Civilis, one-eyed like Hannibal and Sertorius, to renew their knowledge of each other. The 

like them too a hater of Rome, and who had Romans frequented the school of Marseilles; 

sworn, in consequence of some outrage by the that petty Greece,! more sober and more modest 

Romans, that he would not cut his beard or his than its prototype, j and which lay at their door, 

hair until revenged, seized the opportunity. He The Gauls crossed the Alps in crowds ; not only 

cut in pieces the soldiers of Vitellius, and in an with Caesar, under the eagles of the legions, 

instant the Batavians and Belgae declared for but as physicians^ and rhetoricians. Here we 

him. He was encouraged by the famous Vel- already descry the genius of the school of Mont- 

leda, whom all the Germans reverenced as in- pellier, of Bordeaux, Aix, Toulouse, &c, with 

spired by the gods, or rather as if she were in- its positive and practical tendency : the philoso- 

deed a divinity. To her were sent all prison- phers were few. These Gauls of the south, (it 

era, and the Romans besought her to arbitrate is too early to speak of those of the north,) bust- 

bptween them and Civilis. The Druids of ling and intriguing, just as we see them at the 

Gaul, too, so long victims of persecution, issued present day, could not fail to succeed both as 

from their retreats, and showed themselves to fine speakers and pantomimists : the Roman 

the people. A report having reached them that Roscius was a Southern Gaul. Nevertheless, 

the Capitol had been burnt in the civil war, they they were not unsuccessful in more serious 

proclaimed that with this pledge of eternity the branches. It was a Gaul, Trogus Pompeiusjj 

Roman empire had perished, and was to be sue- who wrote the first Universal History ; and ro- 

ceeded by that of Gaul.f mance is the creation of another Gaul, Petro- 

nius Arbiter.^! Rivals, too, rose among them 

reciprocal action of GAUL and rome. t0 Rome's greatest poets : witness Varro Ata- 

cinus, from the neighborhood of Carcassone,** 

Such, however, was the force of the bond and Cornelius Gallus, Virgil's friend, ft a native 

which united these nations with Rome, that the of Frejus. At the same time burst forth the 

enemy of the Romans thought it safest at first true genius of France, the oratorical. From its 

to attack the troops of Vitellius in the name of 

Vespasian. Julius Sabinus, the chief of the * 8trabo ' i ,V \ K " R « ome l TO K uod J he l?™ 1 * ^ ltl ! L™?* 

gi \ , . ,- ' , . *" ,IV * *** " ro more ease than the Span lards.' *— See the speech of Ch\u- 

IxaulS, gave himself out to be the son of the dius ap. Tucit. Annal. li. c. 14. " Review all our wars, yoa 

conqueror of Gaul, and styled himself C«sar wUI flnd none more q ulckl y cmle d than that of Gaol; 

Th„ a An. rw* m ».«„.,;..;-- Z o~~. « » j hence, constant and Ann peace."— Hlrtius ad Ces. 1. vttL 

1 nus, tar Irom requiring a Roman army to de- c . 49. « Casar easily kept Gaul, worn out by so many de- 
stroy a party SO inconsistent with itself, the Gauls *«»«*. tranquil and docile."— Dlo Cass. I. III. ap. Scr. R. Ft. 

who had remained faithful werp siiffirMPnt THa l - 5ao * " A"* 1 " 1 ™ forbade the senators to leave Italy with- 

wiiu iiciu n inoinea iaimiui were sumcient. 1 he oul living permission from him— a custom still kept up: 

old jealousy ot the bequani revived against the no senator can travel, except into Sicily or the Nuxbon- 

JEduu and they defied Sabinus. All know the ne ! e k. ^ , . « » *v « o *«™ . ^ a * 
A a *.*ti~ n ^r k;« ...t« .u~ •» v • t Strabo, 1. iv. ap. Scr. R. Fr. 1. 9. " This town had made 

devotion Of his Wife, the Virtuous Eponina. the Gauls such Phdkcllenes, that they even drew up their 

She buried herself with him in the cave where contracts in Greek, (ware ko\ ra npflSXma 'E>Xn»«rrl 

he had taken refuire Childrpn worn hnrn tn >P' i t clv ^ and even now lt attracts the Romans thither in 

ue ndu idKen reiuge. ^nuaren were Dorn to, pre&rcnce to Athens."— The towns paid sophists and phy- 

and reared by them there. After ten years' sidans ont of the public revenue; thus Juvenal aays, 

concealment, they were finally discovered : and " T hu L e -n now toIta 1 " h ' ri l n « a rhetorician."— Msrtiai (1. vti. 

.u« i,««u •« t- i j jl 1 t epijrr. 87) congratulates himself on his poetry being read by 

She knelt to V eepasian, surrounded by the hap- even the women and children of Vienne.— The most cele 

less beings who thun first saw the Open light of bratwi whools were those of Marseilles, Autun, Toulouse, 

Aixt + f Ph« *»i.iiol 0;««. ^c*u* « m .JL, Lyons, and Bordeaux : Greek continued to be taught in the 

day.J. 1 he cruel t ;licy of the emperor was in- i a „ or longer than in any of the rest 

exorable. X Strabo, ibid. " Among the inhabitants of Marseilles, no 

In Belgium and Batavia the war was more d ? wry exce 7 d " a h nn*«d P^ces of gold ; no more than five 

-^ • 1 * »i_ is * t • it * pieces are allowed to be spent upon a dress, and the same 

serious, but the first soon submitted; the last for jewellery— not the slightest proofs of the simplicity and 

held out in its marshes. Cerealis, the Roman pra^nce of the Massiiiots."— Tacit, vit Agricol. c. 4. u His 

r* AnnV oi *...;,»<* ».,.^.:„„ 1 j «. • own ingenuous disposition guarded him against the teduc- 

general, twice surprised, and twice conqueror, tions of "pleasure ; and this h^sppy tempemn^nt wm assSSj 

concluded the war by gaining over Velleda and D Y the advantage which he had enjoyed of pursuing hw 

Civilis; who pretended that he had not taken ^2£Z*!^^&3^.?te*!l^ 




, , _. . celebrity „ ^„ 

man> Gaul had already become. No province, tarv - One of them gave a million towards the repair of the 

indeed had received impressions from the con- f t3«^„ n ' 1 ° f x!i!?. ,, c Ml 5 V0 .^. »„ ,h.t hi. .»,««. 

sprung from the Vocontil.'* 

♦ t ...... n« .1 r- «i , .. «« ir Bnra near Marseilles. Sldon. Apollinar. Carmen xxilL 

I J Hcit * 1 I ? 1 lHto . r 1 L '• C ;. J '\? 1 ; L "• c " 09 « ** T " e following remarkable epigram Is from the pen of 

♦ rant. Iltst.l. iv.c.54. Fiitall nunc igne signum ccplestls this Varro:— 

tm datum, et ptissessioneiu rorum huinannniiii Transalpinls Mannoreo I.lcinus tumulo jacet, at Cato porvo. 

genUbus |mrten4i, sup»?r«titionc van.i Druidw canebant. Poin|H>ins nullo. Credimus e^se deos 1 

J Hor words were, •• These, O Cawar. liavo I liniiight forth (Llclnus has a marble tomb, Cato a poor one, Pc Tirev noun 

Mnd nar*ivl m n tomb, that thorn might be more of us to Is there a Godl} 

*ipplic*tc yoo " Dio C'a.«. /. Uvl. \\ \*\r«. ^c\oi. VJ. 
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oirth, Gallic eloquence became a power, and 
swayed Rome herself. The Romans sought 
the Gauls as their instructors, even in their 
own tongue. A Gaul, Gnipho, (M. Antonius,) 
was the leading rhetorician of the capital. 
Abandoned at his birth, a slave at Alexandria, 
a freedman, and then stripped of his gains by 
Sylla, he but gave himself up the more to the 
bent of his genius. The career of political elo- 
quence was closed to a wretched Gaul, a freed- 
man ; and the only means he had of displaying 
his talent was by declaiming publicly on mar- 
ket days. He established his professional chair 
in the very house of Julius Caesar ;* and there 
formed ihe eloquence of the two great orators 
of the day — Caesar and Cicero.f 

The triumph of Caesar, which opened Rome 
to the Gauls, enabled them to speak on their 
own account, and to enter into the career of 
politics. Under Tiber his, Montanus rises to 
the first rank of orators, both as regards free- 
dom of speech and genius. Caligula, who 
plumed himself on his eloquence, had two elo- 
quent Gauls among his intimates. One of them, 
Valerius Asiatic us, a native of Vienne, and, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, an honest man, at last con- 
spired against him, and fell a victim, under 
Claudius, to the arts of Messalina, as suspected 
of ambitiously courting popularity in Gaul. J 
The other, Domitius Afer, of Nismes, and 
consul under Caligula, was eloquent, but cor- 
rupt, and an indiscriminate public accuser : he 
died of indigestion. The capricious emulation 
of Caligula had nearly proved as fatal to him, 
as that of Nero was to Lucan ; for the emperor, 
rising one day in the senate, pronounced a 
labored oration, in which lie hoped he had sur- 
passed himself, showing cause why that body 
should condemn Domitius to death. The Gaul 
betrayed no confusion, and seemed less struck 
1 r his own danger than by the emperor's elo- 
queace. He confessed himself convicted, de- 
clared that he could not dare to open his mouth 
after such a speech, and raised a statue to Ca- 
ligula. $ The emperor was satisfied to spare 
his life, only requiring his silence. 

From its origin the ancients recognised the 
tendency of Gallic art to the impetuous, exag- 
gerated, and tragic ; a tendency especially 
observable in its first essays. The Gaul, Ze- 
nodorus, who delighted in carving small figures 
and vases with the most minute delicacy, 
erected a colossal figure of the Gallic Mercury 
in the city of the Arverni. Nero, who loved 
the vast and prodigious, summoned him to 
Rome, to execute a statue of him a hundred 
and twenty feet high, which was placed at the 
ibot of the Capitol, and was visible from the 



* Buet. de illustr. Gramma t. c. 7. In domo dlvl Julii, 
adhac pueri. 

t Id.tbid. 

t Tacit. Antal. 1. xl. c. 1. Qnando genitus Vienna?, mul- 
isqoe et ralldJs propinqnitatibas subnixus, tnrbare gentiles 

§ DtoCmss.LUt. 



Alban Mount.* Thus a Gallic hand impressed 
on art that impulse towards the gigantic and 
ambition of the infinite, which at a later da; 
launched forth the vaulted roofs of our cathe- 
drals. 

Equal to Italy in art and literature, Gaul 
was not slow to exercise a more direct influ- 
ence on the destinies of the empire. Under 
Csesar and Claudius, she had given senators to 
Rome ; under Caligula, a consul. Vindcx, the 
Aquitanian, dethroned Nero, throned Galba; 
Bee, (Antonius Primus,) the Toulousan,f the 
friend of Martial, and himself a poet, gave the 
empire to Vespasian ; Agricola, the Provencal, 
subdued Britain for Domilian; finally, the best 
emperor Rome ever had sprang from a family 
of Nlmes — the pious Antoninus, successor of 
the two Spaniards, Trajan and Hadrian, and 
father, by adoption, of the Spaniard^ Marcus 
Aurclius.fy The impress of the sophist, appa- 
rent in each of these philosophical and rhetorical 
emperors, was derived as much at least from 
their connection with Gaul, as their predilection 
for Greece. Hadrian's special friend was Fa- 
vorinus, the sophist of Aries, and preceptor of 
Aul us-Gel lius ; that singular being, who wrote 
a book against Epictetus, a eulogium on ugli- 
ness, and a panegyric on the quartan fever || 

A Gaul by birth,^[ Syrian on the mat» rnal 
and African on the paternal side, Caracal ia is 
the type of that discordant mixture of race* and 
ideas, presented at this period by the empire ; 
the impetuosity of the north, the ferocity of the 
south, and tho fantastical ness of oriental super- 
stitions uniting, in one and the same man, to 
form a monster — a chimera. After the philo- 
sophical and sophistical epoch of the Antonines, 
the grand Eastern idea which had filled the 
minds of Caesar and of Antony — the accursed 
dream which drove so many emperors mad, was 
revived ; and Caligula, and Nero, and Commo- 
dus, were all possessed, in the decrepitude of 
the world, with youthy thoughts of Alexander 
and Hercules. Caligula, Commodus, and Cara- 
calla seem actually to have believed themselves 
incarnations of these two heroes ; like the 
Fatemite caliphs and the modern lamas of Thi- 
bet, worshipping themselves as gods. This 
idea, so ridiculous to Greek and Western 
habits of thought, created no surprise in the 
Eastern subjects of the empire, Egyptians and 
Syrians : if emperors become gods after their 
death, they might very well be so in their 
lifetime. 

In the first century of the empire, Gaul had 
made emperors ; in the second, she had sup- 

* Snetnn. in Nerone, c. 31.— riin. 1. xxxiv. c. 7. 

t Suet. In Vitcll. c. 18. " When a boy he had the name of 
Beccus, which signifies a cock's bill." — Btk (Annorican,) 
Big (Cymric) Gob (Gaelic.) Am. Thierry, t. iii. 417. 

f At leant their families were originally from Pjuiin. 

$ See the correspondence of Hadrian with his muster, 
Fronto. 

|| Philostratui, in Apollon. Thynn. I. v. c. 4.— Dio. Caoa, 
1. Ixix. 

1T "Bora at 1;y<m&." XureWWYcVw. Y^Vnbav *~Tk» 
Dio. Cass, excerpt, ad aim. i. C^ft. 
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nor of the government. 



plied emperors herself; in the third, she aimed 
at separating herself from the empire, then 
crumbling to pieces, and at forming a Gallo- 
Roman monarchy. The generals who in the 
time of Gallienus assumed the purple in Gaul, 
and governed with glory, appear to have been 
almost all superior men. rosthumus, the first 
of these, was surnamed the restorer of Gaul.* 
He had formed his army in great part of Gallic 
and Frankish troops, f and was slain by his 
soldiers for refusing them the plunder of Mentz, 
which had revolted against him. J Elsewhere 
I give the history of his successors : of Victori- 
nus and Victoria, the Mother of Legions ; of 
the armorer, Marius ; and, finally, of Tetricus, 
whom Aurelian had the glory of dragging be- 
hind his triumphal car, together with the queen 
of Palmyra.^ Although Gaul was the theatre 
of these events, they belong less to the history 
of the country than to that of the armies which 
occupied it. 

Most of these provincial emperors — tyrants^ 
as they were called — were great men. Their 
successors, who re-established the unity of the 
empire — the Aurelians and Probuses — were 
greater still. Yet the empire mouldered away 
in their hands. This is not attributable to the 
barbarians ; the invasion of the Cimbri under 
the Republic had been more formidable than 
those under the Empire. Neither are the vices 
of the princes to be blamed for it : the most 
guilty of them as men, were not the most odious 
as rulers. Often did the provinces breathe 
freely under those cruel princes, who shed in 
seas the blood of the great of Rome. The 
government of Tiberius was prudent and eco- 
nomical ;|| that of Claudius, mild and indulgent. 

* Zoslm. 1. 1.— P. Ore*. 1. vii. " He assumed the purple 
to the great advantage of tho republic." — Trebell. Pollio, ad 
ann. 260. " Pnsthuniiu* freed Gaul with a strong hand from 
all the surrounding barbarians. ... He was intensely be- 
loved In Gaul, from his having driven out the German 
uordes, and restored the Roman empire to Its pristine secu- 
rity. Being willingly proclaimed em* wor by the army, and 
by the Gauls generally, he managed _: seven years* time to 
rehabilitate Gaul." — On a medal of his appears the words, 
Ristitutori Gallia. Scr. R. Fr. 1. 538. 

t Aurel. Victor, c. 33.— Treb. Pollio, ad ann. 9fi0 Quum 
multis auxiliis Postbuinlus juvarctur Celtiris ac Francicis. 

i Eutrop. 1. ix.— P. Oros.l. vli. — Aurel. Victor, c. 43. 

§ See my article, Zinobi&, In Michaud's Biographic Uni- 
verselle. 

|| In the affair of M. Sercnus, Tiberius, contrary to his 
usual practice (contra morem svum) countenanced the in- 
formers. Tacit. Annal. I. iv. c. 30. — "Amidst these acts 
of violence, the informers, in their turn, were abandoned 
to their fate." Id. 1. vi. c. 30 —When, through a general 
enforcement of the payment of debts, whole families had 
been ruined, their credit destroyed, and every prospect of 
hope had vanished, "Tiberius interposed with seasonable 
relief. He opened a fund of one hundred thousand great 
sesterces, as a public loan, for three years, free from in- 
terest, on condition that the borrower, for tho security of 
the state, should mortgage lands of double the value. By 
this salutary aid public credit was revived." Id. I. vi. c. 17. 
— " To somo governors of provinces, who advised him to 
load them with taxes, he answered, ' It is the part of a good 
shepherd to shear, not to flay his sheep.' " Sue ton. In Tiber. 
r. 32. — " By degrees ho assumed the exercise of the sover- 
eignty, but for a long time with great variety of conduct, 
ihouuh generally with a due regard to the public good. At 
nr«t. he only interposed to prevent ill-management. . . . 
If a rumor prevailed, tnat any person under prosecution 
mrnallkrly by his interest to be nu]ultu><l, he would suddenly 
-'-^hiM appearance in court, and trom tb** ground-tenches. 



Nero himself was regretted by the people ; and 
his tomb was long kept constantly crowneH 
with fresh flowers.* While Vespasian was on 
the throne, a pretender, who assumed the name 
of Nero, met with enthusiastic support in 
Greece and Asia ; and the recommendation of 
Heliogabalus to the purple, was his being be- 
lieved the grandson of Septimius Severus, and 
son of Caracalla. 

The provinces were not subjected under the 
emperors, as under the republic, to a yearly 
change of governor : an innovation ascribed by 
Dion to Augustus, and attributed by Suetonius 
to the negligence of Tiberius, though Josephus 
expressly asserts his motive to have been " the 
relief of the people." And, in truth, by con- 
tinuing in a province, a governor not only ac- 
quired a knowledge of its wants, but at length 
contracted ties of affection and of humanity 
there, to the amelioration of tyranny. No long- 
er, as in the days of the republic, did con- 
tractors flock thither, eager to fill their purses 
in order to return to the pleasures of the cap- 
tail. It was the difference intimated in the fa- 
ble of the fox who declines the offer of the 
hedge-hog to free him from his tormentors, the 
flies : " others will come famished," said he, 
" these arc gorged and glutted." 

The procurators — men of low birth, the 
creatures of the prince and responsible to him — 
had his vigilance to fear : to enrich themselves 
was to tempt the cruelty of a master, whose 
avarice only required an excuse for severity. 

This master judged both great and little : for 
the emperors administered justice themselves. 



or the praetor's seat, would remind tho judges of the laws, 
their oath, and the nature of the charge brought before 
them. He likewise took upon him the correction of the 
public manners, where any abuse had been countenanced, 
either by neglect of duty In the magistrates, or the preva- 
lency of custom.** Id. ibid. c. 33. — " He reduced the expense 
of public sports and diversions for tho entertainment of the 
people, by diminishing the allowance to stage-players for 
their service, and abridging the number of gladiators on 
those occasions. ... He moved in the senate, that a new 
sumptuary law should be enacted, and that the markets 
should be subjected to such regulations as should appear 
proper to the house. . . . And, to encourage frugality in the 
public by his own example, ho would often, at his enter- 
tainments on solemn occasions, have at his table victuals 
which had been served up the day before, and were half 
eaten, and the half of a boar, declaring, ' It has all the same 
good bits that the whole had.* *' Id. ibid. c. 34.—" Nor did 
he ever entertain the people with public sports and dive;- 
slons." Id. ibid. c. 47. — " Above all things, he was careful 
to secure the public quiet against the attempts of house- 
breakers, robbers, and such as were disaffected to the gov- 
ernment.". . . " Ho abolished everywhere the privileges of 
all places of refuge.** Id. Ibid. c. 37. 

* "There were, however, some, who for a long lime 
decked his tomb with spring and summer flowers. They 
likewise one while placed his image upon the Rostra, 
dressed up in state robes ; another while published procla- 
mations in his name, as if he was yet alive, and would 
shortly come to Rome again, with a vengeance to all his 
enemies. Vologeaus, king rf the Parthians, when ho sent 
ambassadors to tho senate to renew the alliance betwixt 
that nation and the Romans, earnestly requested that due 
honor should be paid to the memory of Nero ; and to con- 
clude, when, twenty years after, at which time I was a 
young man, some i>crscn of obscure birth gave himself out 
for Nero, he met with so favorable a reception from the 
Parthians, that he was powerfully supported by that nation] 
and It was with mur.lv difficulty vhax U\e$ %uxraui£ted bA«a •• 
Suet \n Ketone, c. 37. 
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In Tacitus we read of an accused person who, 
fearing popular prejudices, demands to be tried 
by Tiberius, as superior to prepossessions of 
the kind ; he was influenced, too, by the notion 
that one judge can discern the truth better than 
many.* Both under Tiberius and under Clau- 
dius, we find the convicted escaping by appeal 
to the emperor. f Claudius, anxious to termi- 
nate a business in which his own interest was 
compromised, declares that he will himself 
officiate as judge, in order that he may show by 
his sentence, in his own cause, how uprightly 
he would act in that of another : J undoubtedly, 
no one would have dared to give judgment to 
the detriment of the emperor. 

Domitian administered justice assiduously 
and intelligently, and often reversed the sen- 
tences of the centumviri, who were supposed 
to be obnoxious to intrigue. $ Hadrian was in 
the habit of consulting on cases submitted to 
his judgment, not his friends, but the juriscon- 
sults.] Even that rude soldier, Septimius Sev- 
erus, did not conceive himself exempt from this 
duty ; but in the quiet of his villa, gave sen- 
tence, and willingly descended into the minutest 
details of the matters submitted to him. The 
assiduousness of Julian in discharging his ju- 
dicial functions has also been noticed. Tf This 
zeal of the emperors for civil justice greatly 
counterbalanced the evils of the empire, by in- 
spiring oppressive magistrates with a salutary 
terror, and remedying in detail a mass of gen- 
eral aouses. 

Even under the worst emperors, the civil law 
was steadily extended and improved. The ju- 

* Id the cause of Piso, accused of having poisoned Ger- 
imnicua, Tacitus states that " application was made to the 
emperor, that the cam© might be heard before himself. 
The request was perfectly agreeable to the accused party, 
who was not to learn that the senate and the people were 
prejudiced against him. Tiberius, he knew, was firm enough 
to resist popular clamor. . . . Besides this, the truth, he 
thought, would be better investigated before a single Judge, 
than in a mixed assembly, where intrigue and party-vio- 
lence too often prevailed. . . . Tiberius consented to hear, 
In the presence of a few select friends, the heads of the 
charge, with the answers of the defendant ; and then re- 
ferred the whole to the consideration of the senate.*' Annal. 
UL c 10. 

t M The first men in Rome willingly came forward against 
himu (Messalinus Cotta.) He knew how to baffle his ene- 
mies. He removed the cause by appeal to the emperor." 
Tacit. Annal. L vl. e. 5.— *• Vulcatius Tullinus and Mar- 
cellos, senators, and Calpurnlus, a Roman knight, by ap- 
pealing to the emperor, avoided instant condemnation." 
Ibid. 1. xii. c 98.— Two influential informers, Domitius Afer 
and Publius DolabeUa, having combined to ruin Quintilius 
Varus, "the senate stopped the progress of the mischief, by 
ordering the cause to stand over till the emperor's return : 
procrastination being the only refuge of the unhappy." Ibid. 
1. iv. c. 66. 

t Suet, in Claud, c. zv. Allum interpellatum ab adver- 
•ariis de propria lite, negantemque cognitionis rem, sed or- 
iinarii jails esse, agere causam confestim apud se coegit, 
proprio negotio documentum daturum quam equus judex in 
aJieno negotio futurus esset. 

% •* In the administration of justice he was diligent and 
assiduous ; and frequently sat in the Forum out of course, 
to cancel the judgments of the Centumviral court, which 
nad been procured through favor or Interest." Beet, in 
Dom.e.8. 

ft Quoin judkaret, (AdrUnus,) In consilio hatrait non 
tmfceos suos . solum, sed jurisconsultos. Sparttan. 

1f Amm. Marcellin. I. xxll. c. 10. — Libanius Oral Parent 
f, 90 91.— B. Greg, de JVax. OraL ir. 



risconsult Nerva, grandfather of the emperu/ 
of that name, (a disciple of the republican La- 
beo— the friend of Brutus, and the founder of 
the Stoic school of jurisprudence,) was the ad- 
viser of Tiberius. * Papinian and Ulpian flour- 
ished in the times of Caracalla and of Helio- 
gabalus ; just as Dumoulin, l'Hopital, and Bris- 
son did, in those of Henri II., Charles IX., 
and Henri III. By affining more and more 
with natural equity, and consequently with the 
common sense of nations, the civil law became 
the strongest bond of the empire, and the com- 
pensation of political tyranny. 

8LAVKRY ; THE CANKER OF THE* EMPIRE. 

Tyranny, the tyranny of the princes, and the 
tyranny of the magistrates — different in kind 
and far more burdensome — was not the princi- 
pal cause of the ruin of the empire. The real 
evil which undermined it proceeded neither 
from the government nor the administration 
Had it been simply of an administrative nature, 
so many good and great emperors would have 
found a remedy for it. But it was a social evil ; , 
and its source was not to be dried up. by- less C 
than an entire renovation of the social system. 
Slavery was this evil. The other ills of the 
empire — most of them at least, as the all-de- 
vouring taxation and constantly increasing de- 
mands of the military government — were only, 
as we shall see, a consequence : a direct or in- 
direct efFect. Nor was slavery a result of the 
imperial government. It appears everywhere 
among the people of antiquity. We read of it 
as existing in Gaul before the Roman conquest ; 
and if it strikes us as being more terrible and 
disastrous under the empire, it is because we 
are better acquainted with the Roman than with 
previous epochs. And the ancient system be- 
ing founded on war, on the conquest of man, 
(industry is the conquest of nature,) the system 
necessarily went on from war to war, from 
proscription to proscription, and from servitude 
to servitude, till it ended in a fearful diminu- 
tion of the population. There were people o» 
antiquity which, like the savage tribe of Amer- 
ica, might boast of having eaten up fifty na- 
tions. 

In my Roman history I have already shown 
how the class of small cultivators, having grad- 
uily disappeared, the large proprietors who 
succeeded them supplied their place with slaves, 
who quickly perished through the rigorous la- 
bor exacted of them, and disappeared in their 
turn. Draughted for the most part out of the 
civilized nations of antiquity, Greeks, Syrians, 
and Carthaginians, they had cultivated the arts 
for the behoof of their masters. The new 
slaves by whom they were replaced! — Thra- 



* Tacit. Annal. 1. vl. c. 96. " Coccelus Nerva vas tbi 
constant companion of the prince, a man distinfui!*****! by 
his knowledge of laws, both human and divine. 

t The foUowtag taa^Vptioti vraa toaxA «X 
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cians, Germans, and Scythians — could at the 
most only rudely imitate the models left by their 
predecessors. Objects, the fabrication of which 
required any industry, soon becoming imitations 
of imitations, grew ruder and ruder ; and as Jie 
workmen who could achieve them became few- 
er and fewer, their price was constantly on the 
rise. The salaries of those dependent en the 
state ought to have been raised in the same 
proportion ; and what marvel that the poor sol- 
dier who had to pay fifty sous* of our money 
for the pound of meat, and twenty-two francs 
for the commonest shoes manufactured, was 
bent on seeking any alleviation of his wretch- 
edness, and ready to make revolutions in order 
to attain it. There has been much denuncia- 
tion of the violence and rapacity of the soldiers 
who, for increase of pay, made and unmade 
emperors ; and ths> cruel exactions of Severus 
and Caracalla, and the princes who drained the 
country to maintain the soldiery, have been se- 
verely blamed. But has attention been di- 
rected to the excessive price of the necessa- 
ries which the soldier had to provide out of 
very moderate pay] The insurgent legiona- 
ries say in Tacitus — " Our blood and our lives 
are valued at ten asses a day. Out of this we 
must pay for our dress, our arms, our tents ; 
must pay for our furloughs, and buy off the tyr- 
anny of the centurion."! 

It was worse still when Diocletian created 
another army — that of civil functionaries ! Till 
his time there existed a military power and a 
Judicial power, which have been too often con- 
founded. He created, or at least completed, 
the administrative power. This highly neces- 
sary institution was, nevertheless, at the begin- 
ning, an intolerable charge on the already ru- 
ined empire. Ancient society, very different 
from ours, was not incessantly reproducing 
riches by industrial means. Always consuming, 
but, since the destruction of the industrious 
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"To the manes of the boy Septentrion. aced 12, who np 
icared twite on the s la ire of Antibes, danced, and pleased." 
This poor child was evidently one of those slaves who were 
educated with a view to their fetching high terms from 
managers, and who fell victims to the severity of their 
training. I know nothing more tragic than the brevity of 
thi« inscription, or which makes one more sensible of the 
hardness of the Roman world. " Appeared twice on the 
stage of Antibes, danced, and pleased." — Not a regret. Is 
not this a well-fulfilled late ! No mention of parents ; the 
slave had no family. It is singular that he should have 
had a monument. The Rom-tn*. indeed, often raised them 
to their broken plaything. Nero built a monument " to the 
manes of a crystal vase." 

* See Morcau de Jonne*, Tableau du prix moyen des 
Denrocs d'apres l'cdit do Diorktien retrouw a Stratonice. 
—A pair of califr* (tho commonest kind of covering for the 
root) cost 22fr. 50c.; beef and mutton were 2fr. 50c. a pound ; 
•ork, 3fr. 00c. the pound; wine of the poorest quality, lfr. 
ftlc. the litre ; a fat goose, 4.">fr. ; a hare, 33fr. ; a fowl, 13fr. ; 
a hundred of oysters, 22fr.. &c. 

f Tacit Annal. i. 17. The emperors were at last obliged 
O clothe and feed their troum. See Lampr.d in Alex. 
m -\ ML 



classes by slavery, no longer producing, the 
land was constantly required to yield more 
while its cultivators daily dwindled iu numbers 
and in skill. 

A more terrible (peTure has never been drawa- 
than that left us by Lactantius, of this murders 
ous strife between the hungry treasury, and the 
worn-out people, who could suffer and die, but 
not pay : " So numerous were the receivers, in 
comparison with the payers, and so enormous 
the weight of taxation, that the laborer broke 
down, the plains became deserts, and woods 
grew where the plough had been. ... It were/ 
impossible to number the officials who were; 
rained upon every province and town — Magis- 
tri y Rationales, clerks to the prefecture. Con- 
demnations, proscriptions, and exactions were 
all they knew ; exactions, not frequent, but per- 
petual, and accompanied by intolerable outra- 
ges. . . . But the public distress, the universal 
mourning was when the scourge of the census 
came, and its takers, scattering themselves in 
every direction, produced a general confusion, 
that I can only liken to the misery of a hostile 
invasion, or of a town abandoned to the sol- 
diery. The fields were measured to the very 
clods ; the trees counted ; each vine-plant num- 
bered. Cattle w r ere registered as well as men. 
The crack of the lash, and cry of the tortured 
filled the air. The faithful slave was tortured 
for evidence against his master, the wife to de- 
pose again 8t her husband, the son against his 
sire. For lack of evidence, the torture was 
applied to extort one's own witness against 
one's self, and when nature gave way, they wrote 
down what one had never uttered. Neither old 
age nor sickness was exempted ; the sick and 
the infirm were alike summoned. In taking 
ages, they added to the years of children, and 
subtracted from those of the elderly. Grief 
and consternation filled the land. Not satisfied 
with the returns of the first enumerators, they 
then sent a succession of others, who each 
swelled the valuation — as a proof of service 
done ; and so the imposts went on increasing. 
Yet the number of cattle fell off, and the people 
died. Nevertheless, the survivors had to pay 
the taxes of the dead."* tj 

Who suffered for these numerous insults and 
vexations, endured ty freemen? — the slaves, 
the dependent colonists or laborers, whose con 
dition daily became more akin to slavery. On 
them the proprietors heaped all the insults and 
exactions with which they were overwhelmed 
by the imperial agents ; and they had been 
wrought to the highest pitch of misery arid de- 



* Lactant. do M. Persecut c. 7, 23. Adeo major esse 
perat nuinenis accipientium qu.un danUum. . . . Fill! ad- 
versus parentes suspendebantur, fee. — A sort of warfare was 
established between the treasury and tho people, between 
torture and the obstinacy of silence. Ammian. Marc. says. , 
(in Comment. Cod. Thcod. 1. xi. tit. 7. leg. 3* M ) "that mat 
among them would blush for himself, who could not show 
the marks of stripes received for eluding the payment of 
taxes.*' 

(Modern travellers «t&te exactly the same thine of thjs 
Egyptian CeWans.^— ^ Ti^aawrou 



of U» Gallic 
euftivafeoi*. 



THE ACCESSION OF CONS TANTINE. 



Revival of hope— to ba 
disappointed. 



ir at the time Lactantius traced the forego- 

picture. Then all the serfs of Gaul flew to 
is, under the name of Bagaudcz* They at 
:e became masters of all the rural districts, 
nt several towns, and committed more rava- 
\ than the barbarians could have done. There 
a tradition that the two leaders whom they 
1 elected, ^lianus arid Amandus, were Chris- 
is ; and there is no improbability in suppos- 
; that this struggle for the natural rights of 
n, was in some degree instigated by the doc- 
ie of Christian equality. These undisci- 
ned multitudes were overwhelmed by the 
peror Maximian, whose victory seems to 
re been commemorated by the column of 
ssy, in Burgundy-! But the Bagaude are 
ntioned long afterwards by Eumenes in one 
his Panegyrics ;t and Idatius speaks in sev- 
i\ places of the Bagaudas of Spain. $ Their 
sfortunes are particularly deplored by Sal- 
in : " Stripped of their all by bloody judges, 
?y had lost the rights of Roman freedom, 
ve lost the name of Romans. We upbraid 
im with their misfortune, and reproach them 
th the name that we have forced upon them. 
>w have they become Bagauda. save through 
r tyranny, the perversity of the judges, and 
sir proscriptions and rapine V'|| 
There can be no doubt that the Menapian, 
irausius, (born in the neighborhood of Ant- 
»rp,) was supported by the fugitive remnant 

the Bagauda, in his usurpation of Britain. 
» had been commissioned to intercept at sea 
3 Frank pirates, who were constantly cross- 
r over into Britain ; and he did so, but it was 

their return voyage, for the sake of their 
oty. On this being discovered by Maximian, 

reared his standard in Britain, declared him- 
If independent, and was for seven years mas- 
r of the province and of the straits.^f 

' Proper Aquit in Chronic. " Almost all the slaves of 
al entered into the Bagaudan conspiracy."— Ducange, v. 
GAUD*, Bacaudje : Ex Paul. Oros. 1. vii. c. 15. Eutrop. 
9. Hieronymus in Chronico Euseb. " Diocletian shared 
i imperial dignity with Herculius Maximian, who, having 
ished the rural population that rose up under the name 
B&caudm, had pacified Gaul.'*— Victor Scot. " A band 
rustics and robbers, whom the Inhabitants call Bagamdm, 
ring risen up in Gaul," &c.— Paeanlus, the Greek trans- 
or of Eutropius, says, ''The boors of Gaul having re- 
ted, the conspirators took the name of Bakaudil, slgnlfy- 

masters of the country/* — Suidas interprets fiaytvnv, to 
nder ; but says, " Since Aurelkus Victor states it to be a 
nlish word, may it not derive from bagat, or bagad, 
ieh, with the Armorican and Welsh (and therefore with 
t ancient Gauls) signifies a troop and assemblage of 
n r* — Catholicum Armoricum : " Bagat, assembly, a 
wd. a flock.'*— The first edition of Salvianus (1530) has 
Baoganda*, or Baegamdaa. We find Baugaredos in the 
er oe Castro Ambasie, num. 8. — Bauhanda*, Idatins in 
roniro, in Dtocletiano: "Some jeeringly en 11 the Pari- 
ns Brndamls, as if they were descendants of the Bagau- 
.'* — Turner says, " Bagaek, in Irish, is warlike : in Erse, 
ighting ; Bagad, In Welsh, is multitude.*'— St. Mnur-des- 
taea, near Paris, was called the Chateau of the B&gauds. 
; Vit B. Baholenl. 

Millin, Voyage dans 1e Midi de la France, t i. 

Eumen. de Schol. instaurat 
i In the reigns of Rechila and Theodoric. 
| Salvian. De vero Jud. et provid. iv. lmputamus nomen 
id ipsl feclmm. Quibus enim rebus aliis Bagaudx fact! 
it. nisi iniquitatibns nostris, &c. 7 
r Bext. Amrel. Victor, in Casar. ap. Scr. R. Fr. 1. 566.— 
trap. L lx.lb. 573 



The accession of Constantino (a. d. 306, 
July 25th) and of Christianity, was an era of 
joy and hope. Constantine Chlorus,* born, like 
his father, in Britain, was the child and nurs- 
ling of Britain and of Gaul. At his father's 
death, he reduced the numbers obnoxious to the 
poll-tax in the latter country, from five-and- 
twenty to eighteen thousand ;f and the army 
with which he subdued Maxentius must have 
been for the most part levied there. 

The laws of Constantine are those of a party 
chief, who offers himself to the empire as a 
liberator and savior. " Far, far from the peo- 
ple," he exclaims, " be the rapacious hands of 
the tax-gatherer. % All who have suffered from 
their extortions, should apprize thereof the pres- 
idents of the provinces. And, if these screen 
the wretches, we permit all to lay their corn- 
plaints before the counts of the provinces, or 
before the praetorian prefect, if he is in the 
neighborhood, in order that, duly informed of 
such robberies, we may punish the perpetrators 
as they deserve." 

This language reanimated the empire. The 
8 i ght of the triumphant cross alone was al- 
ready balm to the heart. Vague and immense 
hopes sprang up at this sign of universal equaU 
ity ; and all believed that the end of their woes 
had come. 

However, Christianity could do nothing for 
the material sufferings of society ; which were 
as feebly remedied by the Christian emperors 
as by their predecessors. The result of every 
attempt at amelioration was but to show the 
certain powerlessness of the law, which could 
only revolve in the same fruitless circle. At 
one time, alarmed at the rapid depopulation of 
the country, it would attempt to ameliorate the 
fate of the laborer, and protect him against the 
proprietor ;$ and then the latter protested that 

* Scherpflln thinks not See his Dissertation, Constant! 
nus Magnus non fuit Britannus. Bale. 1741, in 4to. 

t Eumen. Panegyric, ap. Scr. R. Fr. i. 720. Great part of 
Autun was uncultivated. 

% Cessent jam nunc ra paces official ium manus. . . . Lex 
Constant! n. in Cod. Theod. 1. i. tit. 7. leg. 1*.— " Whoever, 
of any place, order, or degree, has good proof of injustice 
done by any of my judges, counts, friends, or palatines, let 
him come boldly and securely to mo. 1 will hear whate\er 
he has to say; and, if he substantiate his a<cusat : on, I will 
punish the wretch who has heretofore deceived me inte 
belief of his integrity, and will honor and reward his ac- 
cuser and convicter. Ex Lege Constantini in Cod. Theod. 
i. ix. tit 1. 1«*b. 4*.—" If wards, widows, or other rjiprotected 
persons, shall beseech a hearing from our serentt), espe- 
cially if they dread any person in power, the defendants 
against them must submit the case to us." Ex Lege Con- 
stantini, 1. i. tit. leg. 9*.—" We remit all arrears from the 
sixth assessment to the eleventh just made, as well to the 
curia? as to the actual holder of the property assessed ; so 
that we remit to all, under the name of arrears, whatever 
has remained unpaid during the last twenty yean, whether 
duo In kind or in money : of these twenty years, the public 
granary, the chest of the. most honorable prefecture, nay, 
both our treasuries, must expect nothing." Constantin. in 
Cod. Theod. 1. xi. tit 28. leg. 16*.— " You have remitted tu 
the arrears of five years," says Eumenes to Constantine. 
See Amuilan. Marc, in Comm. Cod. Theod. 1. xi. tit. 28. 
leg. K 

$ " If any tenant has a greater rent exacted of him by 
his lord than he has been in the habit of paying, or thar. 
has been formerly paid, let him appeal to the judge, and 
brine his proof; so that he who is convicted of having de* 
n landed more l\ao \v» Ymo. Wexv *&ox%\a\nfc&. \» w«2vx%. 



HO Expedient, of the emperor*. CHANGES IN THE LAWS. 



The Theodonan 



he could not pay his taxes. \t another, it 
would abandon the laborer, deliver him up to 
the proprietor, sink him in slavery,* try to root 
him to the soil : but the wretch died or fled, 
and the land was a desert. As early as the 
time of Augustus, the magnitude of the evil had 
called forth laws by which every thing, even 
morality,! was sacrificed in order to keep up 
the population. Pertinax exempted from taxes 
for ten years all who should occupy deserted 
lands in Italy, in the provinces, or in allied 
kingdoms,| as we ^ as securing them the right 
of property therein. He was followed in this 
policy by Aurelian. Probus was forced to 
transport from Germany men and cattle for the 
cultivation of Gaul ;$ and ordered the replant- 
ing of the vineyards destroyed by Domitian.H 
Maximian and Constantino Chlorus transported 
Franks and other Germans into the solitudes 
of Hainault, Picardy, and of the district of Lan- 
gres ;^f and yet the population fell off both in 
town and country. Some citizens ceased to 
pay taxes ; which, therefore, were squeezed 
out of the rest, for the famished and pitiless 
treasury held the curiales and the Municipal 
magistrates accountable for any deficiency. 

To have »he spectacle of a whole people in 
mortal agony, that fearful code must be read 



may be prevented from repenting such offence. The latter 
must also refund what he is proved to have exacted more 
than his due." Constant, in Cod. Justinian. 1. xi. tit. 49. 

* "Whoever is found harboring another's tenant, mut^' 
restore him to his rightful owner. . . . Tenants attempting 
flight may be put in irons like slave*, and compelled to do 
the labor that befit* freemen, as slaves.'* Ex Lege Con- 
stants ni, In Cod. Theod. 1. v. leg. 9«. 1. 1.— 4 * If any tenant, 
born on the estate, or transferred to It, shall have left it for 
thirty years, nor have been claimed for that period, no 
charge lies either against him ur his immediate owner." 
Ex f<rge Hon. et Theod. in Cod. Theod. 1. v. tit. 10. leg. 1*. 
— " We refuso access and deny hearing to men of this class 
hf civil cases against their lords or patrons, (those cases of 
extreme hardship excepted, in which princes have formerly- 
given them a right of appeal.)" Arc. et Hon. in Cod. Justin, 
i. xl. tit. 49. — " Whoever harbors or detains another's ten- 
ant, mmt pay two pounds' weight of gold to him whose 
lands have been left until led through the flight of their cul- 
tivator, and shall restore the runaway with all his goods 
and chattels." Theod. et Valent. in Cod. Just. 1. xi. til. 51. 
leg. la. 

These fluctuations in the law terminate by it-* identifying 
Che tenant with the slave. "The tenant is transferable 
with the land." Valent. Theod. et Arc. in Cod. Justin. 1. xi. 
tit. 49. leg. 2*.— " The tenant follows the law of his birth ; 
although, in point of condition, apparently free-born, he is 
the. slave of the soil on which he U born." Cod. Justin, 
lit. 51. — "A tenant secreting himself, or seeking to desert 
from his patron's estate, is to be held in the light of a fugi- 
tive slave." Cod. Justin, tit 37. See, also, the Cours de 
Guizot, t. iv. — Savigny conceives their condition to have 
been, In one respect, wor*e than that of slaves, since he 
holds that the tenant could not be enfranchised. 

t By the Julian law, no unmirried inin can inherit of a 
stranger, or, indeed, of the majority of his kindred, except 
he hare " a concubine, for the sake of a family." 

1 See Herodian. 

$ Probl Epist. ad senatum. in Vopisc. Aranlur Gallicana 
nira barbaiis bobus, et juga Germanlca captiva prabent 
nostris col la cultoribu*. 

|| Aurel. Vict, in Crosar. — Vopisc. ad ann. 281. — Eutrop. 
1. ix. — Euseb. Chronic. — Sueton. in Domit. c. 7. 

1T Enmen. Punegyr. Constant. " As at thy nod, august 
Maximian, the Frank, restored by remitter to all hi* rights 
as a subject, joyfully tills the neglected lands of the Nervii 
and Trcviri; so now, by thy victories, unconquercd Con- 
■lantius Cesar, the desert lands of the Auibianl, Bellovaci, 
Trieassini, and Llngones, smile under the labors of their 
acrfts/laa cultivators." 



by which the empire essays to retain the citi- 
zen in the city, that crushes* him while crum- 
bling under his feet. The unfortunate curiales, 
the last who in the general poverty possessed 
a patrimony,* are declared the slaves, the serf* 
of the commonweal. They have the honor of 
governing the city, and of apportioning its as- 
sessment at their own risk and peril ; having 
to make good all deficiency.! They have the 
honor of supplying the emperor with his aurum 
coronarium, (coronary gold.) J They are the 
most noble senate of the city, the very illustri- 
ous order of the curia. § However, so insensi- 
ble are they to their happiness, that they are 
constantly seeking to escape from it. Daily is 
the legislator obliged to have recourse to new 
precautions, in order to close and barricade the 
curia — a strange magistracy which the law is 
constrained to keep constantly in sight, and bind 
to their curule chair. It prohibits their absenting 
themselves,) their living in the country ,Tf be- 
coming soldiers,** or priests ; and they can 
only enter orders on condition of making over 
their property to some one who will be curial 
in their stead. The law treats transgressors 
in the latter respect with little ceremony — 
44 Whereas certain worthless and idle persons 
have deserted their duties as citizens, &c, we 
hall not hold them free until they shall despise 
heir patrimony. Is it fitting that souls intent 
n divine contemplation, should retain attach- 
icnt for their worldly goods Vft 
The wretched curial has not even the hope 
If escaping servitude by death. The law pur- 
sues his sons. His office is hereditary. The 



* At the least, twenty-seven jugrra. 

t Neither could they dispose ot their property without a 
warrant. (" He must apply to the judge and explain, seri- 
atim, the causes of his involvement." Cod. Thcodos. 1. x. 
til. 33.) A curial, without family, could only will away the 
fourth part of his property ; the remainder went to the curia. 

X (Crowns of gold were anciently pn eented to victorious 
Roman generals 'by the allies whom their victories had 
served. The Italian cities Imitated the custom. These 
crowns were suspended in the temple of Jupiter. Cesar, 
who had no fewer than two thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-two of these costly offerings, set the example of 
melting them down. At length, a present of money became 
the substitute ; and what was at first a free-will gift, was 
rigidly exacted on every conceivable occasion ot public re- 
joicing.)— Translator. 

§ However, the law is good and generous, for it closes the 
curia neither against Jews nor bastard*. "This is no slur 
on the order, which must always be kept filled up." Cod. 
Theod. 1. xii. tit. i.— Spurios, fee. L. Oeneraliter 3, $ 2. D. 
1. L. tit. 2. 

|| Cod. Theod. I. x. t. 31. " He must not absent himself 
without having insinuated his wish to the judge (Insinuate 
judici desiderio) and obtained his leave." 

11 Ibid. 1. xil. 1. 18. " All curiales are to be severely ad- 
monished not to quit or desert the towns for the country ; 
well knowing that their town property is amenable to the 
treasury, and that they have nothing to do with the country, 
for the sake of which they have acted impiously in voiding 
their native place." 

** L. Si cokorUdi* 30, Cod. Theod. 1. viii. t. 4. " Whoevet 
has dared to turn soldier is to be forced back to his primi* 
live condition."— This provision disarmed all the propria 
tors. 

tt Quidam Ignavlas seclatores, desertis civitatum nrnae 
ribus, captant solitudines ac secreta. . . . L. quidam 63 
Cod. Theod. 1. xii. 1. 1. — Nee enlin eos alitor, nisi contempt** 
patrlmoniis, liberamus. Quippc animos divina observaUoM 
devinctos non decet petriuioniorum desideriUi occ opart. L 
eariolea AM WAA 



Despair of the people. 



FALL OF THE EMPIRE. 



£aiutarv effects of the Roman it \ 
conquest. v * 



aw requires him to marry, and to beget and 
rear victims for it. Dejection took possession 
of men's souls ; and a deadly inertia seized the 
whole social body. The people lay down >n 
the ground in weariness and despair, as the 
beast of burden lies down under blows, and re- 
fuses to rise. Vainly did the emperors endea- 
vor by offers of immunities and exemptions to 
recall the laborer to his abandoned field.* Noth- 
ing; could do that; and the desert increased 
(daily. At the beginning of the fifth century, 
there were in Campagna the Happy, the most 
fertile province of the whole empire, three hun- 
dred and thirty thousand acres lying untitled. f 
In their panic at the sight of this desolation, 
the emperors had recourse to a desperate ex- 
periment. They ventured to pronounce the 
word, liberty. Gratian exhorted the provinces 
to form assemblies. | Honorius endeavored to 
organize those of Gaul ;§ and besought, prayed, 
menaced, fined those who would not attend 
them. All was in vain ; there wis no arous- 
ing a people grown torpid under the weight of 
their ills. They had fixed their views else- 
where ; and cared not for an emperor as power- 
less for good as for evil. They desired but 
death ; or at least social death and the invasion 
of the barbarians. || " They call for the enemy," 

* - Deserted farms are to be made over to the decurioncs 
of the neighborhood, free of taxes for three years." Con- 
stanta. In Cod. Justin. 1. xi. L 58. lex 1. 

t " By the indulgence of Honorius, we have remitted the 
taxes for a certain portion of Campania, as being waste land. 
, . . We order allowance to be made for three hundred and 
thirty thousand and forty-two acres, which, from the ac- 
counts of the surveyors and from ancient records, are known 
to be lying waste in Campania, and the records to be burnt, 
as out of date." Arc et Honor, in Cod. Theod. 1. xi. tit. 28. 
1.2. 

t By a law passed a., d. 382. it was enacted that, " Whether 
the provinces hold one general assembly, or each province 
holds its own, no magistrate whatever is to interfere with 
or interrupt the discussions required by the public intere**.. ' 
L. Sin* imUgrA, 9. Cod. Theod. 1. xii. t. 12. See Raynou * i. 
Hlftnire du Droit Municipal en France, i. 192. 

4Tbe principal provisions of the law of 418 are as follow : 
L The assembly is to be held yearly. II. It is to meet on 
the Idea of August. HI. It is to consist of the honorable*. 
the proprietors, and the magistrates of each province. IV. 
If the magistrates of Novempopulania and Aqultalne are 
detained by their duties, those distant provinces may, as 
heretofore, send deputies. V. Absent magistrates are to be 
fined five pounds of gold ; absent honorables and curiales, 
three. VI. The duty of the assembly is to take prudent 
counsel with regard to the public interests. Ibid. p. 1W. 

H Mamertin. in Panegyr. Julianl. "Lands, safe by dis- 
tance from the barbarians, were seized by shameless robbers 
under the plea of judgment in their favor. Freemen were 
nbjeeted to shocking cruelties, and no one was safe from 
Injury; so that the barbarians were longed for, and the 
wretched people coveted captivity."— P. Oros. " There are 
Romans who prefer poverty with freedom among the bar- 
barians, to the slavery of taxntion at home."— ^alvian. de 
Provid. L v. "They had rather nominal captivity with 
freedom, than nominal liberty with captivity. The name of 
Rmnan citizen, once highly prized, is now repudiated. 
"Hiey live as captives under the yoke of the enemy, bearing 
the punishment of their existence bf necessity, not of will ; 
panting lor freedom, but suffering under the extreme of 
servitude. They fear the enemy less than the tax-gatherer : 
the proof is, that they fly to the first to avoid the last. 
He:iee. the one unanimous wish of the Roman populace, 
that It was their lot to live with the barbarian. Nor only 
do oar brethren decline to fly from them to us, but they fly 
from us to them ; and, indeed, their marvel would be, that 
all ov impoverished tributaries do not fol'ow their exam- 
ple, were it not for being aware that they are detained by 
Ike Imoomibtftty of removing their families and uaall dwell- 

8 



say the authors of the time, "and long for cap- 
tivity Our countrymen who happen to 

be among the barbarians, so far from wishing 
to return, would rather leave us to join them. 
The wonder is, that all the poor do not the 
same. They are only hindered by the impos- 
sibility of carrying their little huts wilh theni." 

THE OLD AND THE NEW ER\3. 

The barbarians arrive. The ancient social 
system is condemned. The long work of con- 
quest, slavery, and depopulation touches its 
term. Must we conclude, then, that all this 
has been wrought in vain, and that devouring 
Rome leaves nothing in this land of Gaul, which 
she is about to evacuate ? What remains of*^ 
her, is every thing. She leaves them organi- 
zation, government. She has founded the city ; 
before her, Gaul had only villages, or, at the 
most, towns. These theatres, circuses, aque- 
ducts, roads, which we still admire, are the 
lasting symbol of civilization established by the 
Romans, the justification of their conquest of 
Gaul. And such is the power of the organiza- 
tion so introduced, that even when life shall ap- 
pear to desert ii, and its destruction by the bar- 
barians inevitable, they will submit to its yoke. 
Despite themselves, they must dwell under the 
everlasting, roofs which mock their efforts at 
destruction : they will bow the head, and, vic- 
tors as they are, receive laws from vanquished 
Rome. The great name of empire — the idea 
of equality under a monarch — so opposed to the 
aristocratical principle of Germany, has been 
bequeathed by Rome to this our country. The 
barbarian kings will take advantage of it. Cul- 
tivated by the Church, and received into the 
popular mind, it will move onward with Charle- 
magne and St. Louis, until it will gradually 
lead us to the annihilation of aristocracy, and 
to the equality and equity of modern times. 

Such is the work of civil order. But by \u 
side was planted another conservator of peace, 
by which it .was harbored and saved during the 
tempest of barbarian invasion. By the side of 
the Roman magistracy, which is about to be 
overshadowed and to leave society in danger, 
religion everywhere stations another protector 
which shall not fail it. The Roman title of de- 
fensor civitatis is everywhere devolved on the 
bishops. The ecclesiastical dioceses are divid- 
ed on the model of the imperial. The imperial 
universality is destroyed, but there appears the 
catholic universality. Dimly and uncertainly, 
the day of Roman primacy and of St. Peter 
begins to dawn.* The world will be maintain- 
ing*. Borne who leave their fields and huts, under the 
pressure of taxation, fly to the lands of those who are richei 
than they, and become their laborers." — See, also, in Priscus, 
the story of a Greek who sought refuge with Attila. 

* At the beginning of the fifth century, Innocent I. an 
vances some timid pretensions, appealing to custom and 
the decisions of a synod. Epist.2. "When important causes 
occur, they should be referred, tiftet xYw Y>\s\vc*vY«a> te\\s«x 
ed Judgment, to the aposVAVc arc, a* vi*\iot\]£& ^ *. \\toA 
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RECEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 



Foundation of the Mystic I aj 
Church of Lyons. ( flK 



ed and regulated by the Church ; her nascent 
hierarchy is the frame by which every thing is 
ranged or modelled. To her are owing exter- 
nal order and the economy of social life ; the 
latter, in particular, the work of the monks. 
The rule of St. Benedict sets the first example 
to the ancient world of labor by the hands of 
freemen.* For the first time the citizen, hum- 
bled by the ruin of the city, lowers his looks to 
the earth which he had despised. He bethinks 
himself of the labor, ordained in the beginning 
of the world, by the sentence pronounced on 
Adam. This great innovation of free and vol- 
untary labor is to be the baais of modern exist- 
ence. 

The idea of free personality, faintly percep- 
tible in the warlike barbarism of the Gallic 
clans, but more clearly seen in the Druidical 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul, expands 
into the full lijjht of day in the fifth century. 
Pelagius the Briton, f lays down the law of the 
Celtic philosophy! the law followed by the Irish 
Erigeues, the Breton Abelard, and the Breton 
Descartes. The steps which led to this great 
event can only be explained by tracing the his- 
tory of Gallic Christianity. 

When Gaul, introduced by Rome into the 
great community of nations, tuok her part in 
the general life of the world, it might be feared 

nnil required by holy n*c And wont." — EpUt. 2D. "The 
fat how have derived, not prompted by themselves, bat by 
God, that no business should be esteemed settled, oven ax 
regard* distant and widely remote province*, until It shall 
hive been submitted to this see.*' — The meaning of the 
celebrated text, Petru* n, fee, wan much disputed. Neither 
Bt. Augustin nor St. Jerome interpreted it in favor of the 
bishopric of Rome. Augustin. de Divers. Serai. 108. Id. 
In Evang. Joan, tract. VIA.— Hieronym. in Anion vi. IS. Id. 
adv. Jovin. i. 1. Hut St. Hilary, St- (iregory of Nyssa, 
Ht. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, fee., recognise the rights of 
St. Peter and hi* successors. In proportion as wo advance 
Into tho fifth century, we seo the opposition disappear, and 
the popes and their partisans speak in a loftier tone. Con- 
eil. Ephe*. aun.431, actio iii. " To no one is it doubtful that 
Peter is the iJilef and head of the apostles, the pillar of 
fhith. the founnatlon-stonc of the catholic church ; who to 
this time, and forever, lives and gives Judgment in the per- 
son of his successors." — Lconls I. Eplst. 10. " The Lord has 
provided for the maintenance of his holy religion by sending 
forth the truth, for the salvation of all, through the apost<,'ic 
trumpet ; and has chiefly assigned that duty to the blessed 
Peter." — 9.*e, also, Eplst. 13. — At list Leo the Croat assumed 
the title of Head of the Church Universal. LeonU I. Epist. 
103, 97. 

* Regula S. Boned, c. 4R Otlosltas Inimlra est antmrc, 
fcc. " Idleness is the enemy of the no til : therefore, the 
brethren must occupy themselves nt certain hours in nrin- 
ml labor, at others in holy reading." After specifying the 
hours of work, it continues : •• And if the poverty of the 
•pot, necessity, or harvesting the produce, keep the brethren 
constantly occupied, lot them not he aftlirtod then 1 with, 
*mce they are verltnbly monks if they live by tho labor of 
their hands, as our fithen and the apostles did." 

Thus, to tho Ascetics of the Ei*t, offering up their soli- 
tary prayers from the heart of the Theb-iid, to the Sty lite*, 
alone on tlfelr column*, and to the wandering V.i Wrm, who 
rejected the law, and abandoned thrm<elves to all the va- 
garies of an unbounded mysticism, there succeeded in the 
West wise communities, attached to the soil by lalwr. The j 
independence of the Asiatic cenohite* was replaced by a 
regular and invariable organisation ; the rule of which was 
no longer a string of admonitions, but a code. Liberty had 
been lost in the East in the quietude of my*tiri«m : in the 
West she disciplined herself, and, to redeem herself, sub- 
mitted to rule, to law, to obedience, and to labor. 

t Born, according to some, in our Hritanny, but according 
to other*, in Gient Britain. This, however, does not atTecl 
ihj quetlloa. It is cuough tint tw was of Celtic original. 



that she would forget herself and become whol- 
ly Greek or Italian ; and, in fact, Gaul wouW 
have been vainly looked for in her towns. With 
those Greek temples and Roman basilica?, how 
could her individuality subsist ? However, out 
of the towns, and, especially, towards the north, 
in those vast countries in which towns became 
more infrequent, nationality was still to be 
found. Druidism, proscribed, had taken refuge 
in the country and with the people. To please 
the Gauls, rescennius Niger is said to hate 
revived ancient mysterious rites ; which, un- 
doubtedly, were those of Druidism. • It was a 
Druidess who promised the empire to Diocle- 
tian. f Another, when Alexander JSevertis was 
preparing again to attack the Druidical island, 
Britain, threw herself in his way, and called to 
him in the Gallic tongue — •* Go, but hope not 
victory, nor trust in thy soldiers. "J Thus the 
national language and religion had not perished ; 
but slumbered under Roman culture until the 
advent of Christianity. 

When tho latter appeared in the world, and 
substituted the God-man for the God-nature, 
and replaced the poor sensual enthusiasm with 
which the ancient worship had wearied human- 
ity by the serious joys of the soul and transports 
of martyrdom, the new belief was received by 
each nation according to the bent of its own 
)>eculiar genius. Gaul embraced it as some- 
thing- once prized, and now recovered. The 
influence of Druidism still fermented the land, 
and belief in the immortality of the soul was no 
novelty in Gaul. The Druids appear, too, to 
have inculcated the notion of a mediator. So 
that the Gallic nations rushed into the arms of 
Christianity, and in no country did martyrs 
more abound. The Asiatic Greek, St. Pothi- 
nus, (*odu*i(, the desired ?) the disciple of the 
most mystical of the apostles, founded the mys- 
tic church of Lyons, the religious metropolis ot 
the Gauls ;§ and the catacombs, and the height 

* ,4?lhmis Spartlanus, In Pescenn. Nigra. " Pescenntai 
authorized, with general approval, the celebration of certain 
sacred rites which, in Guul, are held in honor of the mat 
chaste.*' 

t Vopisc. In Numeriano. " While among the Tungrl In 
fiaul, abiding in n hostelry, and contracting with a Drnktesf 
for his daily meals, she said to him, ' Diocletian, thou art 
too close, too miserly ;' to which, the tale goes, Diocletian 
answered, 'I will be liberal when I shall be emperor;* to 
which her rejoinder is said to have been, ' Jest not, Diocle- 
tian, for emperor thou wilt be, when thou shall hare stall 
a wild boar.' " (.*/»«•.)— Id. in Diocletlano. " Diocletian re 
luted that Aurelian once consulted some Druldosses, to know 
whether his descendants would enjoy the empire, and that 
the answer was, that no name would bo more illustrious la 
the republic than theirs." 

t M\. Lamprid. in Alex. S.-»vor. Mulier Drains euntl ex 
clauinvit (iallico sermone, " Vudas, nee victoriam spore*, 
nee militl tuo credns." 

$ It is to this period, about a.d. 177, and in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, that writers assign the earliest conver 
slons and mtirtyrdoms which took phce in Gaul. Snlplc 
Hever. Hist. Kncra, ap. Scr. R. Fr. 1. 573. •• Under Amelia*, 
the fifth persecution took place, and martyrdom waa then 
first witnessed in CJaul."— Forty-six martyrs died along wits 
St. Pothinus. (Jregor. Turonen*. do (ilor. Martyr. 1. I. e 
49.— Under rVvenu (a. d. 202) St. Ircnams. at first btsbor- 
of Vienne, nnd then successor of St. Pothlnus, suflefN 
martyrdom together with nine thousand (others say eighteen 
thousand) of each sex nnd all ajres. Half a century aflet 
una, &v. SaixxtnYnu* tuwl Y&& cm\\\*vQtan&. YA&fovufal. «naa 
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to which the blood of the eighteen thousand 
martyrs rose therein, are still shown there. Of 
these martyrs, the most celebrated was a wo- 
man, a slave, St. Blandina. 

Christianity made blower progress in the 
north, especially in the rural districts. Even 
in the fourth century, St. Martin found whole 
populations there to be converted, and temples 
to be overthrown.* This ardent missionary 
became as a god to the people ; and the Span- 
iard Maxiuius, who had conquered Gaul with 
an army of Britons, thought himself insecure 
until he had won him over. The empress 
waited upon him at table : and, in her venera- 
tion for the holy man, picked up and ate the 
jmimbs that he let fall. Virgins, whose con- 
vent he had visited, kissed and licked the spots 
A-hich his hands had touched. Miracles marked 
every step of his progress But what will for- 
ever preserve his memory in honor, is his un- 
sparing efforts to save the heretics whom Maxi- 
mus was willing to sacrifice to the sanguinary 
zeal of the bishops. f For this, he hesitated at 
no pious fraud, but lied, cheated, and even com- 
promised his reputation for sanctity : an heroi- 
cal charity which is the sign by which we 
moderns know him for a saint. 

With St. Martin we must rank the arch! 
bishop of Milan, St. Ambrose, born at Treves! 
and whom we may therefore account a Gaul.1 
The haughtiness with which this intrepid priest' 
closed the church to Theodosius, after the 
massacre of Thessalonica, is well known. 

The Gallic church was not less distinguished 
fey knowledge than by zeal and charity ; and 
she carried into religious controversy the same 
ardor with which she shed her blodd for Chris- 
tianity. Greece and the East, whence Chris- 
Uanity went forth, endeavored to bring it back 
to themselves, if I may so speak, and to induce 
it to return to the> own bosom. On one hand, 
the Gnostics and M<roicheans tried to amalga- 
mate it with Parsism ; claiming a share in the 
government of the world for Ahriman or Satan, 
and seeking to make Christ compound with the 
principle of evil. On the other, the Plat on is ts 

other bishopries. Passio S. Saturn, ap. Greg. Tnr. 1. 1. c. 28. 
** la the time of Declus there were font as bishop* to preach 
in Gnul, Gatianus to Tours, Trophlmus to Arte*, Paulu* to 
Narbonne, Saturnlnus to Toulouse, Dionyslus to the Parinii, 
Ptremonios to the Arverni, Martial, bishop elect, to the Le- 
movkes.**— Pope Zosiraus claims the primacy for Aries. 
Episu L ad Eptec Gail. 

* What temples 1 I Incline to think that temples devoted 
-i the national religion, and to local superstition!*, are here 
meant. The Romans who penetrated into the north could 
not in so short a time have inspired the natives with much 
attachment to their gods. Snip. Sev. vita S. Martini. Sec 
Appendix. 

t Id. Ibid. ap. Scr. R. Fr. I. 573. Bee also Greg, do Tours, 
L x. c. 31. fit. Ambrose, who happened to be at Tr.-ves at 
the sam* time, gave him his support. Ambros. epist. 34, 
tl^BL Martin had founded a convent at Milan, or which 
city Ambrose shortly after became bishop. The difficulty 
which the Milanese had to prevail upon him to accept the 
tee, is well known. It was the same with St. Martin, with 
room stratagem and almost violence had to be used to in- 
duce him to accept the bishopric of Tours. Sulp. 8ev. loco 
citato.— These coincidences in the fete of two men, equally 
AsttaguUhed by their ardent and coamgeoua charity, ore 
tsaiouB. 



proclaimed the world to be the wot k of an in- 
ferior god ; and their disciples, the Ariana, 
saw in the Son a being dependent on the Fa- 
ther. The Manicheans would have made Chris- 
tianity altogether an eastern religion : the 
Arians, pure philosophy ; and both were equal- 
ly attacked by the fathers of the Gallic church. 
In the third century, St. Irenaeus wrote his 
work against the Gnostics, entitled On the 
Unity of the Government of the World. In the 
fourth, St. Hilary of Poitiers heroically de- 
fended the consubstantiality of the Son and the 
Father, was exiled as Athanasius was, and 
languished many years in Phrygia : while 
Athanasius took refuge at Treves with St. 
Maximin, bishop of that city, and native of 
Poitiers likewise. St. Jerome wants terms in 
which to express his admiration of St. Hilary, 
lie finds in him Hellenic grace, and " the lofti- 
ness of the Gallic buskin." He calls him " the 
Rhone of Latinity." Elsewhere, he says, 
"The Christian Church has grown up and 
flourished under the shadow of two trees, St. 
Hilary and St. Cyprian." (Gaul and Africa.) 

Up to this period, the Gallic follows the 
movement of the Universal Church, and is part 
thereof. The question raised by Manicheism 
is that of God and the world ; Arianism con- 
cerns Christ, the Man-God. Polemics have 
yet to treat of man himself; and then Gaul 
will speak in her own name. At the very 
time that she gives Rome the emperor Avitus, 
(a native of Auvergne,) and that Auvergne 
under the Ferreols and Apollinarii,* seems de- 
sirous of forming an independent power between 
the Goths, already established in the south, 
and the Franks, who are about to precipitate 
themselves from the north — at this very time 
Gaul claims an independent existence in the 
sphere of thought. By the mouth of Pelagius 
she adjures the great name of human Liberty, 
which the West is no more to forget. 

Why is there evil in the world I — with this 
question begins the controversy*! Eastern 
Manicheism replies, Evil is a god ; that is to 
say, an unknown principle. This is no answer : 
it is advancing one's own ignorance as an ex- 
planation. Christianity replies, Evil arises out 
of human liberty : not by the fauli of men, but 
of one man, Adam, whom God punishes in his 
posterity. 

This solution only partially satisfied the lo- 
gicians of the Alexandrian school, and was the 
cause of much suffering to the great Origen ; 
who, seeing no means of escaping from the in- 
nate corruption of humanity, went through a 
kind of voluntary martyrdom by self-mutilation. 
To mutilate the flesh is easier than to extir- 

* See Appendix. 

t Kuseb. Ili>t. Eccl. v. 37, ap. Gieseler's Kirchenge- 
schichte, v. 139. "The question, 'Whence is evil 1» la 
much discussed by the heretics.* — Tertuliian de Preset. 
Hicret. c. 7. ibid. " The same r objects are revolved by here- 
tics and philosophers, the same complexities bandied to and 
fro: 4 Whence comes cvA\, and vrtrj cwmaWA %&il'<n>amtt% 
is man, and how produced V " 
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pate the passions. Shrinking from the belief 
that they who have not committed are answer- 
able for the sin — unwilling to accuse God, 
fearing to find Him the author of evil, and thus 
to lapse into Manichcism — he preferred the 
supposition that souls had sinned in a previous 
state of existence, and that men were fallen 
angels.* If each man were responsible for 
himself, and the author of his own fall, it would 
follow that he must be his own expiation, his 
own redeemer, and soar up to God through vir- 
tue. " Let Christ have become God," said the 
disciple of Origcn, the audacious Theodore of 
Mopsuesta, " I envy him not : what he has be- 
come, I also can become by the strength of my 

nature."! 

This doctrine, impressed as it is with Greek 

heroism and stoical energy, was readily ac- 
cepted by the West, where, undoubtedly, it would 
m time have arisen of itself. The Celtic ge- 
nius, which is that of individuality, is closely 
affined to the Greek. Both the Church of 
Lyons and that of Ireland were founded by 
Greeks ; and the Scotch and Irish clergy long 
spoke no other tongue. John Scotus, or Hi- 
bernicus, revived the doctrines of the school of 
Alexandria in the time of Charles the Bald ; 
but the history of the Celtic Church will be 
pursued in another place. 

The man who, in the name of that Church, 
proclaimed the independence of human morali- 
ty, is only known to us by his Greek name of 
Pelagios, (the Armorican — that is, the man 
from the sea-shore.)t Whether he were layman 
or monk is uncertain ; but the irreproachable- 
ness of his life is uncontested. His opponent, 
St. Jerome, in drawing the portrait of this 
champion of liberty, represents him as a giant : 
giving him the stature, strength, and shoulders 
of Milo of Crotona.$ He spoke with labor, 
and yet with power. || Competed by the in- 

* S. Hleronym. ad Pammach. " He says in his treatise, 
Tltpl dfjxoif, that Minis are confined in this lxxly, as in a 
dungeon, and that they dwelt among rational creatures in 
the heavens, before man was made in Paradise." St. Je- 
rome then reproaches him " with so allegorizing Paradise as 
totally to deprive it of historical truth, understanding by 
trees, angels, by rivers, celestial virtues, and destroying the 
whole keeping and character of Paradise by a figurative 
Interpretation." Thus, by giving another explanation of 
the origin of evil, Origen renders the doctrine of original sin 
useless, and subverts its history. He denies its necessity- 
first, then its reality. He also held that the demons — an- 
gels who had fallen like men — would repent and amend, 
and be happy with the saints, (et cum sanrtis ultimo tem- 
pore rcgnaturo*.) Thus this din-trine, thoroughly stoical in 
diameter, endeavored to establish an exact proportion be- 
tween the sin and the punishment; but the terrible ques- 
tion returned in its entirety, for it still remained to be ex- 
plained how evil had liegun in a former life. 

t Austin, t. xii. Diss, de Prim is Auct. Haer. Pelagians*. 

t He was also called Morgan, (mdr, sen, in the Celtic 
tongues.) He was a disciple of the Origenist Kufinus, who 
translated Origen into I»ntin, (Anastasll Kplst. ad Giseler, 1. 
372,) and published in his defence n vehement Invective 
Against St. Jerome. Thus Pelagius reaps the inheritance of 
Origen. 

$ S. Hieronym. Frief. 1. II. In Jerem. Tu qui Milonis 

humcris intumescls. "The dumb Kufinus howls through 

the dog of Albion, v Pelacius,) largo and bulky, who does 

oore by kicking thaa by biting.' 

U St. Augustin. t. xil. d/Ss 1. Dc Prim is Auctor. Hkt. 



vasion of the barbarians to take refuge in the 
East, he promulgated his doctrines there, and 
was attacked by his former friends, St. Jerome 
and St. Augustin ; and, in point of fact, Pela- 
gius, by denying original sin,* argued again* 
the necessity for redemption, and struck at th# 
root of Christianity. f So that St. Augustin. 
who, till then, had his whole life supported 
liberty against Manichean fatalism, devoted the 
remainder of his years to subjecting the pride 
of human liberty to Divine grace so vehe- 
mently as to run the risk of crushing it alto- 
gether ; and, in his writings against Jrelagiu*, 
the African doctor founded that mystic fatalism 
so often revived in the middle ages, especially 
in Germany, where it was proclaimed by Got- 
terchalk, Tauler, and numerous others, until it 
finally prevailed through Luther. 

It was not without reason that the great 
bishop of Hippo, the head of the Christian 
Church, opposed Pelagius with such violence. 
To reduce Christianity to philosophy was to 
strip it of the future, and to strike it dead. 
What would the dry rationalism of the Pela- 
gians have availed, at the approach of the Ger- 
manic invasion? It was not with this fierce 
theory of liberty that the conquerors of tbe 
empire were to be humanized ; but by preach- 
ing to them the dependence of man and the 
all-powerfulness of God. The whole power, 
both of the religion and poetry of Christiani- 
ty, was not more than was required to sub- 
due and soften these unbridled barbarians; and 
the Roman world instinctively felt that its 
place of refuge would be the ample bosom of 
religion — its hope, and sole asylum, when the 
empire, which had boasted itself eternal, be- 
came in its turn a conquered nation. 

Thus Pelagianism, at first favorably received, 
even by the pope of Rome, soon gave way to 
the doctrine of grace. Vainly did it make con- 
cessions, and assume in Provence the softened 
form of semi-Pelagianism, and endeavor to 
reconcile human liberty with Divine grace.J 

* There can be no hereditary sin. argued Pelagius, for h 
is will alone that constitute* win. — " Qusrendum eft, per- 
catnm voluntatis an necessitatis call Si necessitatis eti 

K centum, non est; si vol un tali*, vltari potest." (Augusta. 
> Pecc. Origin. 14.) Therefore, he continues, man can bt 
without Kin ; just like Theodore of Mopsuesta. — " It Is asM 
whether man should be without sin? Undoubtedly bs 
should. If he should, he can. If It Is commanded, he can.* 
(Id. IV Perfectione Justitia? Homin.) Origcn, likewise, only 
asked for perfection — "liberty, aided by the law and doc- 
trine." Ibid. xii. 47. 

t Origen, who also had denied original sin, conceived tin 
incarnation to be mere allegory ; at least, he was reproach**' 
with it. (Id. ibid. 49. V. Pamphyins in A pel. pro OrifeaJ 
St. Augustin saw clearly the necessity of this conaequeace. 
fc?ce Hie treatise. Pe Nntura et Gratia, t. x. p. 128. 

t The first who attempted this difficult recourilktk* 
was the monk John Cassian, a disciple of 8L. CluysottOB, 
and who pleaded with the pope to recall the latter fltsu 
exile. He asserted that the first movement towards not 
sprang from fire-will, and that grace then came to euUfBtee 
and support it. He did not, with Ht. Augustin, bellew 
grace to be free and preventing, but only efficacious. (GoUat 
xiil. c. 3. Qui (Den*) cum in nobis ortum quemdam boea 
\oluntatis inHpexi>rit, illuininat earn confesUm atque COB- 
fortat. et inciuit ad salutem ? And he cites the text of tin 
Av<w»\\i\ " V«« \o w'AV V* vuwtti \\\vYi uvc> Uut ham to per- 
form \\\al wYAcYv \% fpa\\ fvvu\ tvt}\r^ \\« ta&\c»te&.«ias* 
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Despite the sanctity of the Breton Faustus,* But, before bringing the Germans on the soil 
iespite the renown of the bishops of Aries, of Gaul, and assisting at this new interfusion 
and the glory of that illustrious monastery of of race, I must retrace my steps in order to 
Lerins,f which gave the Church a dozen arch- estimate with precision, how far the different 
bishops, twelve bishops, and more than a hun- races previously settled there may have modi- 
dred martyrs, mysticism triumphed. The fled the primitive genius of the country, and in- 
tpproach of the barbarians hushed all disputes ; quire what share these races had in producing 
the philosophic chairs were deserted, and the the collective result, what was the position of 
schoolmen silent. Faith, simplicity, and pa- each in the community, and ascertain how 
tiencc were what the world then needed : but much there remained of the indigenous element 
the seed was sown — to ripen in its season. in the midst of so many foreign ones. 

The origines of France have been explained 
on different systems. 

Some deny foreign influence ; and will not 

have France owe any thing to the language, 

CHAFFER IV literature, or laws of the conquerors. What 

do I say t — why, if it depended upon them, all 

recapitulation.— dipferent systems.— in- mankind would find their originals in ours. Le 

flcence of the native and of foreign Brigant, and his disciple, Latour d\Auvergne, 

races.— "Celtic- and » "»™ «mTP™q of the the first grenadier of the republic, derive every 

French language.— destin.y of the celtic language from the Bas-Breton. Intrepid and 

axrJk t patriotic critics, the liberation of France does 

not content them, unless they subject to it the 
The religious philosophy of Pelagius is the whole of the rest of the world. Historians and 
type of the Helleno-Celtic genius ; the dis- legists are less daring. Nevertheless, the abbe 
tinctive characteristic of which is formalized Dubos will not allow the conquest of Clovis to 
in the independent J, the free personality, of have been a conquest ; and Grosley affirms 
later philosophical writers. The German ele- our common law to be anterior to Caesar, 
ment, very different in its nature, will be seen Others, less chimerical, perhaps, but as ex- 
struggling with it, and so constraining it to jus- elusive and attached to a system, deduce every 
tify and develop itself, and bring out all that is thing from tradition, and the different i m porta - 
within it. The middle ages are the struggle ; tions of commerce or of conquest. In their 
modern times, the victory. opinion, our French tongue is a corruption of 

the Latin ; our law, a corruption of the Roman 

his book* to 8t Honoratua, who, as well as he, had visited rj prm9n i aw nm i ftlir tradition* a R imnl« 

Greece, (Gallia Chrbt.,) and who founded Lerins, from or 1 merman jaw, ana our traamons, a simple 

which monastery went forth the most illustrious defenders echo of the foreigner S. They give one half 

of s*mi-Pela£onl«m. ^ J^ »^»« ~° n ,^^;. St Pros- f France to Germany, the other to the Ro 
per of Aquitaine had denounced Cassian's writings to St. .. i_ , •• * i • • i_ 

Aufusttn, and they combined to combat his doctrines, mans, and leave her nothing to claim in her 

Serriu* opposed Vincent to them, and that Faustus who own right. Apparently, those great Celtic na- 
maintalncd against Mamertius Claudian the materiality of 4l - . ; A m.,.k Lji-j u .nfimnht ™,«^ «f «« 
the soul, andwho wrote, like Cassian, against Nestorius, tlo ns> so much bruited by antiquity, were of so 

fee. Aries and Marseilles inclined to semi Peiagianism ; abandoned a cast as to be disinherited by na- 

Zitt3$^2tt£SS£SZti^ ture ' and * have disappeared without leaving a 

succeeded by his relative, St. Hilary— like him, a supporter trace. Gaul, which armed five hundred thou- 

of the opinions of Cassian. Both were buried at Lerins. 8an( j| men against Ca?sar, and which, under the 

In the ninth century, the history of seml-Pelagianism was „^- M «^?«« M ««;ii «J ,»^«.ti««o k nB «,k«H« 

written by GennadiusJ-Consult on this controversy the ex- empire, appears Still SO populous, has wholly 

cellent Lef+n* of M. Gulzot ; nowhere has the question disappeared, dissolved by intermixture with 

^S^A^epUuadBasil. « Sacratissimorum pon- some Roman legions, or the bands of Clovis 

tifleam, Leontii, Fausti," etc. In 447, St. Hilary of Aries All our northern French are the offspring of 

forces him u> sit down, although simply h priest, between t h e Germans, although their language contains 

ttro holy bishops, those of Frejus and of Riez. HisL Litte- . , • , ^ j r> i u • u j »* 

mire de FnaceTi. 540. 8() ' ltt ' e German ; and Gaul has perished utter- 

t Gallia Christ. Ui! 1180 Lerins was founded by St. ly, like the Atlantides. Allthe Celts are gone ; 

£ET& %5T5 A^'c^ST «dS±"S ™« * "V «m«». t^y ™" „»<« escape the ar- 

Clermont, Bnnodlus of Ticlno, Honoratus of Marseilles, and rows of modern criticism, rinkerton does not 

Fkusms of Riez, call Lerins the blessed isle, the land of su ff er fa em to rest j n the tomD but fastens fu- 

■riraclea, the Isle of saints, (this name was also given to . , A . ... . «' ^ 

Ireland;) the abode of those who live in Christ, &c. (See, HOUSly upon them like a true fcaxon, as iLng- 

slso, Eocher. ad Hilar., Sidon. Apoii. in Eucharist., Cjpsarius land does on Ireland. He contends that thev 

ASU^^^ZZfiS; had nothing of their own, not a particle of orf- 

tad. finally, in 1518, to Monte Cassino. "At this time," ginal genius; that all the genVemen are de- 

(1785,) amy the author* i of Gallia Christiana, "it contains 8Cen ded from the Goths, (or Saxons, or Scythi- 
oaly six monks, of whom three are septuagenarians." — „ \ i • \ j • • • 

Lerins was Intimately connected with St. Victor of Mar- ans, it IS all the same to him ;) and, in ilia 



sallies, which was founded by Cassian, about the year 410. whimsical furor, desires the establishment of 
tS*7££SZr5u&l2Z. <g5L oftL K3 professorship, of Celtic, •• to teach us to laugh 



bnodlas says of Lerins, (de Laude Eremi ad Hilar.,) " There at the Celts." 

ant bow in Lerinns religious old men, who live in separate »p. f . . » * oWwviiw W««ks 

mils. juutreprrtentJnGtal the father* of Eeypt," Ac. The , l " G «mc 18 gone W \OT cn^*W« \»VW*»fc 

ww memmnferka were a nwnery of freethinker*. the tWO SV Stems, and 101 OftfcYfcXYU^ Vtfftfe * VAX X» 
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exclusive partisan of native genius or of exter- 
nal influences. History and good sense are re- 
pugnant to both. That the French are no long- 
er Gauls, is obvious : vain would be the search 
among us for those large, white, soft frames, 
those infant giants, who burnt Rome as a pas- 
time. On the other hand, the French is wide- 
ly distinct from both the Roman and German 
genius ; neither of which serve to throw any 
light upon it. 

We have no wish to reject incontestable 
facts. It is indisputable that our country is 
largely indebted to foreign influence. All the 
races of the world have contributed to dower 
this Pandora of ours. 

The original basis* — where all has entered 
and all been received — is the race of the Gael, 
young, soft, mobile, clamorous, sensual, and 
fickle, prompt to learn, quick to reject, and 
greedy of novelty. Here we have the primi- 
tive, and the perfectible element. 

Such children require stern preceptors, and 
they will have them both from the South and 
the North. Their mobility will be fixed, their 
softness become hardened and strengthened, 
reason will be added to their instinct, and re- 
flection to their impulsiveness. 

In the South, appear the Iberians of Liguria 
and the Pyrenees, with all the harshness and 
craft of the mountaineer character ; then, the 
Phoenician colonies ; and after a long interval, 
the Saracens. The mercantile genius of the 
Semitic nations strikes root early in the south 
of France. In the middle ages, the Jews are 
altogether domiciled there ;f and at the epoch 
of the Albigcnses, Eastern doctrines had easily- 
obtained a footing. 

From the North, sweep down in good time 
the obstinate Cymry, the ancestors of our Bre- 
tons and of the Welsh. They have no mind 
to pass over the earth and be forgotten. Their 
progress must be marked by monuments. They 
rear the needles of Loc Maria Ker, and trace 
the lines of Carnac : rude and mute memorials, 
futile attempts to hand down traditions which 

* (Dr. Prichard (On the Celtic Jftttionf) ha* satisfactorily 
demonstrated the oriental origin of the native Celt, as well 
from etymological proof* as from similarity of phyncal con- 
formation and strong resemblance of superstitions manner*, 
eontoms, and observance*. The connection of the Sclavo- 
nian, Gorman, and Pelangian races with the ancient Asiatic 
nations may be e»tabli*hcd by historical testimony ; and 
the relation between the languages of tho«e races and the 
Celtic, is Much as to identify them ua branches of the same 
original stock. 

I/Ogan conjectures that the Greek Galactoi (milky-white 
men) was first used to distinguish the white* generally from 
the negro races, as the native Americans style themselves 
the red men in contradistinction to the Anglo- Americans; 
tnd that when the most ancient Celtic had lieeome un- 
known, it was given as the origin of the name, C'elta\ hav- 
ing been derived from the primitive languago of the fir>t 
•ettlors of the country. He adds, " It is worthy of observa- 
tion, that ' Gaelic' has been by good antiquaries translated 
Jhe language of white men. Gealta signifies whitened, and 
eomes from Goal, white. Th6 similarity of this word to the 
term Celue is striking ; from it. In all probability, came the 
Ionian Gallus.")— Trasshtcr. 

♦ *Tis true, they were often ill-treated there, but less so 
Jtjut elsewhere. They were nlUmetl schools in Montpelller, 

**d In muuijr other towns of L&ng-jedoe And Provence. 



posterity will be unable to understand. Their 
Druid ism points to immortality, but is incapabla 
of establishing order even in the present life. 
It only reveals the germ of morality which ei. 
ists in savage man, as the mistletoe, shining 
through the snow, testifies to the life that lie* 
dormant in winter's embrace. The genius of 
war is still in the ascendant. The Bolg de- 
scend from the North, and the whirlwind 
sweeps over Gaul, Germany, Greece, and Asia 
Minor. The Gauls follow, and Gaul overflow* 
the world. It is the exuberant sap of life run- 
ning out in every direction. The Gallo-Belgs 
have the warlike temperament and prolific 
power of the modern Bolg of Belgium and of 
Ireland ; but in their history the social power* 
lessness of the latter countries is already visi- 
ble. Gaul is as weak to acquire as to organize. 
The natural and warlike society of clanship, 
prevails over the elective and sacerdotal socie 
ty of Druidism. Founded on the principle of a 
true or a fictitious relationship, the clan isthf 
rudest of associations, its bond flesh and blood: 
clanship centres in a chief, a man.* 

But there is need of a society in which nun 
shall no longer devote himself to man, but to an 
idea ; and, firstly, to the idea of civil order. 
The Roman agrimensores will follow the le- 
gions to measure, survey, and lay out accord- 
ing to the true cardinal points as prescribed by 
their antique rites, the colonies of Aix, of Nar- 
bonne, and of Lyons. The city enters into 
Gaul ; Gaul enters into the city. The great 
Cwsar, after having disarmed Gaul by fifty b?' 
tics and the death of some millions of mt 
opens to it the ranks of the legions, and, throw 
ing down every barrier, introduces it into Rorm 
and the senate. Then, our G alio- Romans be 
come orators, rhetoricians, jurists ; and maybe 
seen surpassing their masters, and teaching 
Latin to Rome herself. There, they learn in 
their turn, civil equality under a military chief 
— learn the lesson already taught them by their 
levelling genius. Fear not their ever forget- 
tin or it. 

However, Gaul will not know herself unti! 
the Greek spirit shall have aroused her. An- 
toninus the Pious, is from Nismes. Rome hat 
said — the city. Stoic Greece says, through 
the Antonines — the city of the world. Chris- 
tian Greece says, likewise, but better still, 
through Saints Pothinus and Irenaros, who, 
from Smyrna and Patmos, beai to Lyons the 
word of Christ ; mystic word, word of love, 



* Independently of this common bond, we shall And 

devoting themselves to this man who supports thcin. fcftd 
whom they l«»ve. In thi* feeling originated the ** Devoteej* 
of the Ga'ul* and Aqultanian*. Onar, BelL Gall. 1. UL 
c.22, 4t Deroti, wlioii they tall toldvni, . . . nor hits there 
ever l»een an Instance of any one refusing to die when he, 
to whose friendship he had devoted himself, was slain.**— 
I v\thena-n>«, I. vi. c. J3. •• They say that the king of the Bo- 
tie noi (a Celtic race) has a guard of six hundred picked 
men, who are called snldurii In* the (ianls, or, as we shofcld 
say in Creek. ci'.x«>A'/«H"< ( (men who have vowed to lift 
and tttc vattv Wv'vr \nu\*.>" 7,aldvot &al4\«t>\vCrt«fc%AaB* 
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which offers worn-out man rest and sleep in 
God, as Christ himself, at his last supper, rest- 
ed his head on the bosom of the disciple whom 
He loved. Hut in the Cymric genius, in our 
hard west, there is a feeling repugnant to mys- 
ticism, and which hardens itself against the mild 
and wincing word, refusing to lose itself in the 
bosom of the moral God, presented it by Chris- 
tianity, just as it rejected the dominion of the 
God Nature of the ancient religions. The or- 
gan of this stubborn protest of the /, is Pela- 
gius, heir to the Greek Origen. 

If these reasoners triumphed, they would 
found' liberty before society was settled. Re- 
ligion and the Church, which have to remodel 
the world, require more docile auxiliaries. The 
Germans are needed. Whatever miseries their 
invasion may inflict, they will soon aid the 
Church. From the second generation, they 
are hers ; a touch, and they are overcome, and 
will remain in their state of enchantment a 
thousand years. " Bow the head, mild Sicam- 
ber"* the stubborn Celt would not have bowed 
it. These barbarians, who seemed instruments 
for universal destruction, become, whether wit- 
tingly or not, the docile instruments of the 
Church, who will employ their young arms in 
forging the band of steel which is to unite mod- 
ern society. The German hammer of Thor 
and Charles Martel will ring upon, subdue, 
and discipline the rebellious genius of the 
West. 

Such has been the accumulation of races in 
our Gaul — race upon race, people upon people, 
Gauls, Cymry, Bolg — from one quarter, Iberi- 
ans ; from other quarters again, Greeks, and 
Romans : the catalogue is closed by the Ger- 
mans. This said, have we said — France ? 
rather, all remains to be said. France- has 
formed herself out of these elements, while 
any other union might have been the result. 
Oil and sugar consist of the same chemical 
elements. Hut the d snents given, all is not 
given ; there remains the mystery of a special 
and peculiar nature to be accounted for. And 
how much the more ought this fact to be insisted 
upon, when the question is of a living and ac- 
tive union, such as a nation ; a union, suscep- 
tible of internal development and self-modi- 
fication ! Now, this development and these 
successive modifications, through which our 
country is undergoing constant change, are the 
subject matter of French history. 

Let us not give too much importance either 
to the primitive element of the Celtic genius, 
or to the additions from without The Celts 
have contributed to the result, there can be no 
doubt; so have Rome, Greece, and the Ger- 
mans. But who has united, fused, converted 
these elements ; who has transmuted, trans- 
formed, and made a single body of them ; who 
as eliminated out of them our France ? France 
If, by that internal travail and mysterious 

* MW* Sicamber. See the following chapter. 



production, compounded of necessity and of 
liberty, which it is the province of history to 
explain. The primitive acorn is poor compared 
with the gigantic oak which springs from it : 
let then the living oak which has cultivated, 
made, and is making itself, lift its head with 
pride. 

And first ; are we to refer the primitive civi- 
lization of Gaul to the Greeks ? The influence 
of Marseilles has plainly been exaggerated. It 
might enrich the Celtic tongue with some Greek 
words ;* the Gauls, having no letters of their 
own, might borrow the Greqk characters for 
important matters, f But the Hellenic genius 
had too much contempt for the barbarians, 
to gain real influence over them. Few in 
number, traversing the country with distrust, 
and only for commercial purposes, the Greeks 
differed too widely from the Gauls both in race 
and language, and were too superior to them 
for fellowship. They stood in the same rela- 
tion to them that the Anglo-Americans do to 
their savage neighbors, who are driven further 
into the wild, and are gradually disappearing, 
without sharing the benefits of a state of civili- 
zation so far beyond their capacity, but into 
which it was 3oughl to have initiated them all 
at once. 

It was late when Greece, through philosophy 
and religion, exerted an influence upon Gaul. 
She aided Pelagius ; but only in giving a logi- 
cal expression to a feeling already existent \u 
the national genius. Then came the barba- 
rians ; and it took ages for resuscitated Gaul to 
remember Greece. 

The influence of Rome is more direct ; and 
has left stronger traces in manners, law, and 
language. It is still popularly believed that our 
language is wholly Latin ; yet, is not this 9 
strange exaggeration t 

To believe the Romans, their language pre- 
vailed in Gaul, as throughout the empire. J The 
conquered were assumed to have lost their lan- 
guage with their gods. The Romans did not 
choose to know that there existed any other 
language than their own ; their magistrates 
answered the Greeks in Latin ;$ and, in Latin, 

* M. Cham poll ion Figeac has recognised some even is 
Dauphiny. 1 he tradition of the recognition of Ulysses and 
Penelope is found, under a romantic shape, in Marseilles. 
Not very long since, even the Church or Lyons observed 
the rites of the (;r«*ek Church. It appears that the Celtic 
medals, prior to the Roman conquest, present a striking re- 
semblance to the Macedonian coins. Canmont. Cours d'An- 
tiq. Monument, i. 249. All this seems to me insufficient to 
prove that the Gallic genius has been n uch or deeply mod- 
ified by Greek Influences. I incline ra.her to believe in a 
primitive analogy between the two races, than in the strong 
effect of their Intercommunication. 

t See the quotation from Strabo. p. 54. 

t St. Augu*tin, De Civ. Dei, 1. xix. c. 7. "Tho Imperious 
city labors, not only to impose her yoke on the conquered 
nations, but to give them her language also." 

$ Val. Max. I. li. c. 2. " An idea may be formed of the 
anxiety of the ancient magistrates to preserve their own 
dignity and that of the Roman people, from the fact that, 
among other sign's of grave authority, they were most strict 
in never answering Greek pleaders except In Latin. Nay 
even denying them the advantage* 4e.T\vtAAt<Ti«v\\\vtVx w* 
plastic tongue, they compcWeA V\\em \cv vy^ <tass*M$k. *xv 
interpreter, not only \n oui c\ly, Ynl\ «w& Vd. QnamA *»A 
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•ays the Digest, the praetors must expound the 
laws.* 

Thus the Romans, hearing: only their own 
tongue from the tribunal, tne prsetorium, and 
the basilica, fancied tncy had extirpated the 
languages of the conquered. However, many 
facts exist to teach us what to think of this pre- 
tended universality of the Latin tongue. The> 
rebel Lycians, having sent a countryman of 
theirs, but a citizen of Rome, to sue for pardon, 
it turned out that he was utterly ignorant of the 
language of the city.f Claudius found that he 
had given the government of Greece, a most 
distinguished office, to an individual unac- 
quainted with Latin ;% and since Strabo ob- 
serves, that the tribes of Beetica, and most of 
those of Southern Gaul, had adopted the Latin 
tongue,^ the circumstance could not have been 
common, or he would not have taken the trouble 
to remark it. " I learned Latin," says St. Au- 
gustin, '* without fear or flogging, in the midst 
of the caresses, smiles, and sports of my 
nurses,"!! just the plan followed with Mon- 
taigne, and on which he congratulates himself. 
But the acquisition of the language must have 
generally been a harder task, or St. Augustin 
would not have introduced the subject. 

If Martial congratulates himself that all the 
world at Vienne had his book in their hands ;^[ 
if St. Jorome addresses the ladies of Gaul, St. 
Hilary and St. Avitus, their sisters, and Sulpi- 
cius Severus his mother-in-law, in Latin ; and 
if Sidonius recommends the reading of St. 
Augustin to women,** all this only proves what 
no one doubts — namely, that the higher ranks 
of the south of Gaul, particularly of Roman 
colonies, # of Lyons, Vienne, or Narbonne, 
spoke Latin oy choice. 

As to the mass of the people, and I say this 



Asia, in the view of spreading through the world a profound 
respect for the speech of Rome." 

(Gibbon says, " So sensible were the Romans of the in- 
fluence of language over national manners, that it wns their 
roost serious care to extend, with the progress of their 
arms, the use of the Latin tongue.") — Translator. 

* L. Dccreta, D. \. xlii. t 1. Decreta a prtc tori bus La tine 
interponl debent. Tiberius apologized to the senate for 
using the Greek word monopoly, " Adeo ut monopollum 
nominaturus, prius veniam nostuHrlt quod sibi verbo pore- 
grino utendum esset." ' " When, too, a decree wns about to 
pass the senate, in which the Greek word £///?Afj^a had 
been inserted, he recommended its being changed." Suet. 
In Tiber, c. 71. 

T Dio Cass. 1. lx. ed. Reymar. p. OM. 

X Suet, in Claud, c. 16. Splondidum virum, Gnecicrque 
provinctie prinripom, verum Latini sermonis ignnrum. 

(What Suetonius savs is, that " he (Claudius) not only 
struck out of the list of judges, but likewise deprived of his 
freedom of Rome, a man of groat distinction, and of the 
tint rank in Greece, only because he was ignorant of the 
Latin language ;" so that while the reference perfectly tears 
out the author's line of reasoning, he has accidentally mis- 
Interpreted the passage. Suetonius does not say that Clau- 
dius had given the individual in question the government 
af Greece • nor do the words, u Gracta* provincial prinri- 
pem" mean " governor of Greece," but simply, " a man of 
the first rank in Greece.")— Translator. 
Strab. 1. iii. ed. Oxon. p. 202 ; 1. iv. p. 258. 
Confess. 1. i. c. 14. 

11 Martial. 1. vii. epigr. 87. 

*• 9)6. Apo\). 1. 11. ep. 9. Roquefort, Glossalre il« la 
iduipne Romalno, 1908. See on this subject, in particular, 
Jb* teamed work of M. Rayoioard, t i. 
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of the northern Gauls particularly, one cat 
hardly suppose that the Romans invaded Gaol 
in sufficiently large numbers to induce it to 
abandon the national speech. According to the 
judicious rules laid down by M. Abel Remusat, 
it appears that a foreign tongue generally 
mingles with an indigenous one, in proportion 
to the number of those who introduce it into the 
country ; and we may add, that in the particular 
case in question, the Romans, confined to the 
towns, or to the quarters of the legions, can 
have had but little communication with the 
slaves who were the tillers of the soil, the half, 
servile husbandmen who were scattered in the 
country. Even among the inhabitants of the 
towns and the persons of distinction — and in 
the language of those false Romans, who arrived 
at the dignities of the empire — we find traces 
of the national idiom. The Provencal Corne- 
lius Gallus, a consul and praetor, used the Gallic 
word casnar to signify assectator puella, (a girl's 
suitor,) and Quintilian objects it to him.* An- 
tonius Primus, that Toulousan, whose victory 
gained the empire for Vespasian, was originally 
named Bec,\ a Gallic word found in all the 
Celtic dialects, as well as in French. In 230, 
by a decree of Septimius Severus, feoffment* 
of trust are to be received, not only when exe- 
cuted in Latin and Greek, but in the Gallic 
tongue as well. J It has previously been re- 
lated that a Druidess addressed Alexander 
Severus in Gaelic ; and, in 473, Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, bishop of Clermont, thanks his brother- 
in-law, the powerful Ecdicius, for having 
induced the nobility of the Arverni to discon- 
tinue the rude Celtic.^ 

What, it will he inquired, was the vulgar 
tongue of the Gauls? Are there any ground* 

* Institut. Ornt. 1. 1. c. 5. inlt. 

t Suet, in Vitell. c. 18, ad calcera. 

% Digest. 1. xxxil. tit. i. From the eighth century, the 
union of the Gallic and Latin tongues seems to have given 
rise to the Romance language. In the ninth century, a 
Spaniard could make himself understood by ad Italian. 
(Acta 88. Ord. S. Ben. sec. iii. P. 2*. p. 258.) It was this 
Romance rustic language that was referred to when the 
Council of Auxerre prohibited young girls from singing 
hymns in mingled Latin and Romance ; while, on the con- 
trary, those of Tours, Reims, and Mcntz, (813, 847,) older 
the prayers and homilies to be translated into it. And, 
finally, it was in this language that was couched the ftunons 
oath, taken by Lewis the German to Charles the Bald, 
which is the earliest monument of our national tongue. 
There is no doubt that the proportion in which either Yan- 
gnago contributed to its formation, differed according to the 
locality. About 960, an Italian could write " our vernacu- 
j lar language approximates to the Latin." (Martene, Vet 
i 8cr. i.2ite*,) which explains why the vulgnr Provencal tongue 
was common to parts of Spain and Italy, but there is noth- 
ing to aliow that it was the same with the vulgar tonne 
of central and northern Gaul. Gregory of Tours, (1. vttL,) 
describing the entrance of Gontran into Orleans, clearly dis- 
tinguishes between the Latin and the common tongue. In 
Q.Vi, we find a bi«hop preaching in the Gallic tongue. (Gat- 
lie. Conrll. Hardouin. v. 731.) The monk of St." Gall gives 
vcltrts, (for K-vriers, greyhounds.) as a Gallic word; Wt 
road in the life of 8t. Column, (Acta 88. sec. ii. p. 17,) "a 
little wild animal, which men vulgarly call gfuirnm? 
(•'cureull, squirrel.) It is curious to observe our Franc* 
language thus gradually dawning, in a despised Jargon. 

$ "For that the nobility, casting off the scales of fbt 
Celtic tongue, cultivate the graces of oratory, and even Ob* 
lue h\u.<c*." S'u\on. \\>o\\\tv.'E.vv*v% ^.\v\,*».^«\ Vtt 
■ \.7*> 
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>r thinking it to have been analogous to the 
Velsh and Breton, the Irish and Scotch dia- 
jcts? There is reason to believe so. The 
rords Beo, Alp, bardd, derwidd, (Druid,) argel, 
cave,) trimarkisia, (three horsemen,)* and nu- 
lerous names of places, mentioned by classic 
rriters, are found unchanged in those dialects 
p to the present day. 

These examples are enough to render it pro- 
able that the Celtic tongues have been per- 
petuated, and to prove the analogy of the ancient 
Gallic dialects with those spoken by the modern 
►opulations of Wales and Brittany, Scotland 
jid Ireland. They who are aware of the mar- 
ellous pertinacity of these people, their at- 
achment to their ancient traditions, and hatred 
if the foreigner, will not consider our proofs 
rifling. 

A remarkable peculiarity of these languages 
s their striking analogy with Greek and Latin. 
The first verse of the JEneid, and the " let there 
>e light, (both in Latin and in Greek,) are 
rarely Welsh and Irish. f These analogies 
night be accounted for by the influence of the 
ecclesiastics, if they bore only on scientific or 
iheological terms ; but they are equally met 
;vith in those which concern the near ties or 
;ircnmstances of local existence .% They are 
ilso met with in nations which have experi- 
enced in a very unequal degree the influence 
)f the conquerors and that of the Church, in 
loan tries almost without communication with 
jach other, and placed in very different geo- 
graphical and political situations ; for instance, 
n our continental Bretons and the insular Irish. 

• Alb, whence Alps, Albania ; penn, peak, whence Apen- 
lines, Pennine Alp*. — Barrd, Bu/xJot, ap. Strab. 1. iv. et 
Hod. L v. B&rdl, ap. Ann. Marc. 1. xv. fee. — Deneydd, (see 
tote, p. 45 ;) to this day, in Ireland, Drui signifies magician, 
Oruidkeacht, mafic. Tolaud's Letters, p. 58. In Wales, 
unulets of glass are called gleini na Droedk, Druids* glasses. 
— Trimarktsia, from frt, three, and mare, a horse. Owen's 
►Velsh Diet-, Armstrong's Gael. Diet. " Each Gallic cava- 
ier.** says Paosanias, (i. x. ap. Scr. R. Fr. 1. 460,) " is followed 
»y two servants who, in case of need, give him their horses ; 
his is what they call in their language Trimarkisia, (rpi/tap- 
rfrio.) from the CelUc word marca." Many other examples 
night be added to these. We find the gaesum (Gallic javo- 
in) of classic writers, in the Gallic words, gaisdt, armed, 
raisg, bravery ; the cateia (the barbed dart used by Gauls 
ind Germans) in gath-teth (pronounced gau-tay ;) the rotta 
•x ekrottOy (harp) — Fortunat. vii. 8,-Mn the Gaelic, cruiL, in 
the Cymric cnedd, is the rotte of the middle ages ; and the 

Tub (military cloak) in the Armoric sae, &c. fee. 
There is not an uneducated person in Ireland, Wales, 
or the north of Scotland, who would not understand, — 

Anna virumque (ac) cano Trojc qui primus ab oris. 



Guuc. Arm agg fer 
Wxlsb. Arvau ac gwr 



can pi pirn fra or. 

canwyv Troiau tvo priv o or. 



Ttwiflfrrt* Qa^i icat iylvtro &>aof. 

fTetuut phear agg genneth pheor. 

Gonad fatc&d ac y genid fatedd. 

Flat lux et (ac) Tux facta fuit 

Feat lur agg lur feet fet. 

Tfddad Uuch a Uuch a feitkied. 

Cambro-Briton, January, 1833. 

% ABDBWif £ : compounded of the article ar, and den, 
(Cymr..) dan, (Bas-breU) domhainn, (Gael.,) profond, deep. — 
Akblatb; or, rur, upon, and lath, (Gael.,) llaetk, (Cymr.,) 
marais, marsh. — Avsmo; abkainn, (Gael.,) uvon, (Cymr.,) 
saw, water. — Bat a via; bat, profond, deep, and av, can, 
water — -Gbhabcm, (Orleans, and, also, Geneva ;) cen, point, 
ml' ov, water. — Mokiki, (Boulogne ;) mar, mer, sea. — Rho- 
pabvb; rt+ f - « n, road-en, rapid miter, (Adelung. Diet. Gail. 
md Welsh J dee. 



A language so analogous with the Latin, 
must have furnished ours with a considerable 
number of words, which, from their Latinized 
appearance, have been ascribed to the learned 
tongue, to the language of the law and of the 
Church, rather than to the obscure and despised 
idioms of the conquered races. The French 
language has preferred boasting of her con- 
nections with the noble Roman tongue to claim- 
ing kindred with her less brilliant sisters. Nev- 
ertheless, to prove the Latin origin of a word, 
it must be proved that the same word is not 
still more closely affined with Celtic dialects ;* 
and, perhaps, the latter original should be pre- 
ferred, when there is reason to doubt between 
the two, since apparently the Gauls were more 
numerous in Gaul than their Roman conquer- 
ors. I would admit of hesitation when the 
French word is found in Latin and Breton only, 
since, rigorously speaking, the Breton and the 
French may have received it from the Latin. 
But when the same word occurs in Welsh, the 
brother dialect of the Breton, it is very proba- 
ble that it is indigenous, and that the French 
has received it from the old Celtic root ; a 
probability, heightened almost into certainty, 
when the word exists likewise in the Gaelic 
dialects of the highlands of Scotland, and' ol 
Ireland. A French word, found in these dis- 
tant countries, now so isolated from France, 
must be due to a period in which Gaul, Great 
Britain, and Ireland were still sisters, in which 
there was between them identity of race, reli- 
gion, and language, and in which the union o* 
the Celtic world was still unbroken. f 

It follows from the preceding that the Roman 
element is not every thing, and that by far, in 
our language ; and language being the faithful 
representation of the genius of a race, the ex- 
pression of its character, and revelation of its 
inmost life, its Word — if I may use the term— 

* Take the following examples 
Brttot Welsh. 
Baton, (stick,) 

Bras, (arm,) ... jraich 

Carriole, chariot, carr 
Chalne, chndden 

Chambre, cainbr 

Cire, (wax.) 

Dent, (tooth,) ... dant 

Glaive, (sword,) glaif 
Ilaleine, (breath,) halan alan 
Lait, (milk,) ... laeth 

Matin, (morning,) mintin 
Prix, (price,) pris 

Sceur, (sister,) choar 

t The notions which I here venture to throw out will be 
thoroughly and irrcfragably demonstrated in the great work 
preparing by Mr. Edwards, on the languages of western Eu- 
rope. Having mentioned the name of my illustrious friend, 
I cannot refrain from expressing my admiration of the truly 
scientific method which he has for twenty years pursued in 
his researches into the natural history of man. After hav- 
ing first taken his subject in its external point of view, (/*- 
Jluence Des Agent Physioues sur V Homme,) he has consid- 
ered it in regard to the pnuciple of its classification, (L.ettres 
sur les Races Jfumaines ;) and, finally, he has now sought 
for a new principle of classification in language, and has 
undertaken to deduce from the affinity of languages the 
philosophic laws of \i\imw\ %yeecYv. vte \v&& \\tfa.* «&.?*& 
the point where man* a ouVwarA ei&tewcft wdA \jS» 
life blend and are VoM togelYiei. 



Irish. 


Latin. 


batta 


baculus. 


«•• 


brachlum 


carr 


currus 


caddan 


catena 


••• 


camera 


celr 


cera. 


••• 


dens. 


••• 


gladius. 
halitus. 


••• 


lalth 


lac, lactls. 


madin 


mane, matutinus 


pris 


pretium. 


scuar 


soror. 
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if the Celtic element has abided in our tongue, 
it must have left traces in other directions,* 
and must have survived in manners as in lan- 
guage, in action as in thought. 

I have spoken elsewhere of the Celtic tena- 
city ; and beg leave to return to the subject, 
and to dwell on the obstinacy, characteristic of 
these nations. France will be better under- 
stood, by strongly defining its starting point. 
The mixed Celts, who are called French, may 
be partially illustrated by the pure Celts, Bre- 
tons and Welsh, Scotch and Irish. Let me be 
permitted to pause, and to raise a stone at the 
cross-way where these kindred races are about 
to separate by such opposite roads, to follow so 
different a destiny ; for I should be pained did 
I not take a solemn farewell of these people, 
from whom the Germanic invasion will isolate 
our France. While undergoing the long and 
painful initiations of the Germanic invasion 
and of feudalism, she will proceed from serf- 
hood to liberty, and from shame to glory — the 
old Celtic races, seated on their native rocks, 
and in the solitude of their isles, will remain 
faithful to the poetic independence of barbarous 
life, until surprised in their fastnesses by the 
tyranny of the stranger. Centuries have elapsed 
since England has surprised and struck them 
down ; and her blows incessantly rain upon 
them as the wave dashes on the promontory 
of Brittany or of Cornwall. The sad and 
patient Judaea, who counted her years by her 
captivities^ was not more rudely stricken by 
Asia. But there is such a virtue in the Celtic 
genius^ such a tenacity of life in this people, 
that they subsist under" outrage, and preserve 
their manners and their language. 

They arc a race of stone ;f immoveable as 
their rude Druidical monuments, which they 
still revere.J The delight of the Scotch moun- 
taineers is to pile rock on rock, and rear a 
petty dolmen in imitation of the ancient. $ The 
native of Gallicia, at his yearly emigration, 
casts a stone, and the heap|| is the measure of 
his life. The Highlanders say as a token of 
friendship, " I will add a stone to your cairn ,*"Tf 
and but last century they restored the tomb of 
Ossian, thrown down by English impiety : " In 
Glenamon stood Clach Ossian, a block seven 



* Premising, us I have already explained and insisted, 
that the primitive germs are little in comjwrison with the 
various developments they have acquired from the spon- 
taneous lalmr of human liberty 

f As is the soil, so the race. The idea of deliverance, 
says Turner, (Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, 1. 313.) delighted 
theCymry in their wild land of Wales, in their paradise of 
stones — stony Wale*, to use the expression of Taliesin. 

% J. Logan, The Hrottish f Jaei, or Celtic Manners, as pre- 
served among the Highlanders, 1831, vol. ii. p. 3.>4. " It 
has been carefully noted, that none whoever meddled with 
Ihe Druids' stones prospered in this world." 

% Logan, ii. 306. "CLACH CUID FIR. Is lifting n large 
•tone two hundred pounds or more from the ground, and 
placing, it on the top of another about four feet high. A 
jrrsith that can do this is forthwith reckoned a man. whence 
the name of the amusement, and may then wear a bonnet." 

*| W. von Humboldt, Recherche* *ur la Languc its 
Jtstfme* 
V /jo^ajj, U. 371. 



feet high and two broad, which, coming in tbt 
line of the military road, Marshal Wade over- 
turned it by machinery, when the remains oi 
the bard and hero were found, accompanied 
with twelve arrow-heads. So great respect 
had the Highlanders for this rude, but impres- 
sive monument, that they burned with indigna- 
tion at the ruthless deed. All they could do, 
they did ; the relics of Ossian were carefully 
collected, and borne off by a large party of 
Highlanders, to a place where they were 
thought secure from further disturbance. The 
stone is said still to remain with four smaller, 
surrounded by an enclosure, and retains its ap- 
pellation of Cairn na Huscoig, or Cairn of the 
Lark, apparently from the sweet singing of the 
bard."* 

The Duke of Atholl, as descendant of the 
kings of the Isle of Man, sits to this day with 
his face turned towards the east,f on the mount 
of Tynwald. Not long since, the churches 
were used as courts of justice in Ireland*! 
The trace of the worship of fire is found every- 
where in the language, the beliefs, and the 
traditions^ of these people ; and, ' as regards 
our Brittany, I shall adduce at the beginning of 
my third book, a number of proofs of the tena- 
city of the Breton genius. 

it would seem, that a race which remained 
unchangeable when all was changing around it, 
must have gained the ascendant by its peruV 
nacity alone, and have moulded the world to 
take the impress of its own character. The 
contrary has happened. The more isolated 
this race has been, the more it has preserved 
its primitive originality, the more it has sunk 
and decayed, since for a people to continue in 
their original condition, apart from all foreign 
influence, and rejecting all foreign ideas, is to 
remain weak and imperfect. This is the isola- 
tion which has constituted at once the great- 
ness and the weakness of the Jewish nation. 
It has had but one idea, has given it to the 
nations, but has borrowed hardly any thing from 

* Id. ii. 373. 

t Id. i. A>h. See, also, the third book of this History. 

(In 1&&K go\ eminent purchased lhwi the late Itake of 
Atholl. the whole of his remaining rights, titles, revenue, 
and patronage, in his Lordship of Man. for 430,000/. 

So act of the Imperial Parliament extends to the Isle of 
Man, except it contain an express provision to that effect 
The legislature of the Island consists of two Chambers; the 
■ Council and the House of Keys. The latter originates 
laws, which, if they pan* the Council, are laid before the 
Sovereign, whose assent is* seldom refused. To give a law 
validity, it must he promulgated by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, who does so, seated in great state, seated on the top of 
an ancient tumulus called the Tynwald mount, round which 
are collected, at the same time, the Council, the Key*, the 
officers of government, and, generally, a numerous eon 
course- of the people. Hence its laws are commonly called 
— Acts of Tynwald. fc>ee, I»le of Man, in Enc. DriL)~ 
Translator. 

J Id. ii. 3i». " Where zeal for Christianity did not lead 
to the destruction of circles and their condemnation as 
places of meeting, they continued to bo u>ed as courts, 
especially by the northern nations, until very late times. 
.... One of the latest instances of this appropriation of 
' the standing stones' occurs in 13W», when Alexander Stew 
art. lord of Badenach, held a court at those of the ftatfr 
. of K\nfcUH*\e." 
» $ 8eo Ayveuttox 
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••hem. It has always remained — itself; strong 
yet limited, indestructible yet humiliated, the 
enemy of mankind and its eternal slave. Wo 
to that stiff-necked individuality, which desires 
to exist for itself alone, and stands stubbornly 
iloof from community with the world. 

The genius of our Celts, particularly of the 
Gael, is strong and fecund, and therefore pow- 
erfully urged towards the material and natural, 
towards pleasure and sensuality. Generation 
and "the pleasures of generation occupy a large 
share of their thoughts. Elsewhere, I have 
spoken of the manners of the ancient Gael, and 
of Ireland, which have deeply tinged those of 
France — the Vertgalant* is the king of popular 
fancy. For a man to have a dozen wivesf was 
common in Brittany, in the middle ages. The 
soldiers, who took pay under any banner, J did 
not fear to beget soldiers ; and in all Celtic 
nations bastards succeeded even to the throne, 
or to the leading of the clan. Woman, an ob- 
ject of pleasure, and mere toy of voluptuous- 
ness, appears not to have had among these peo- 
ple the same honor as among the Germanic 
nations. $ 

* ("A brisk gallant." The attribute pi /en to Henry the 
Fourth of France In the national song, Five Henri Qualre.) 
— Translator. 

♦ Giullelra. Fictav.ap.rVr. R. Fr. xi. P8. "The confidence 
of Conan II. was kept up by the incredible number of men- 
at-arms which his kingdom furnished ; for you must know 
that here, besides that the kingdom is extensive as well, 
each warrior will beget fifty, since, bound by the laws 
neither of decency nor of religion, eich has ten wives, or 
more even." The count of Nantes siys to Louis the I)e- 
bonnair, M Brother and sifter there unite," bee. Ermold. 
Mgvlla*, 1. 111. ap. Scr. R. Ft. vi. 52.— Hist. Brit. Armories, 
inui. vii. 22 u Adulterous with their sisters, nieces, cousin*, 
and other men's wives, and, wone still, homicides; they 
are children of the devil.*' — Ca?sar says of the natives of 
Great Britajn, '* Ten or twelve of them will have their wives 
in common, and, for the most part, brothers wilh brothers, 
and parents with sons. The children born of s-uch promis- 
cuous intercourse belong t'> those who first knew the mo- 
thers.** Bell. Gall. I. v. c. 14.— See also the letter of the 
synod of Paris to Xomenoe, (a. d. 849.) ap. &cr. R. Fr. vii. 
504 ; and that of the council of Savonnieres to the Bretons, 
^a. r». 85ft.) ibid. 584. 

X Ducange, Glossarium. — " A Breton was synonymous 
with a soldier, a swordsman, a robber." Guihert. de Laudc 
B. Marir. c. 10. — Charm ann. 1395. ."Through these part* 
there pvssed men-at-arms, Britons and plunderers, and 
drove off" four he:«d of cattle." Breton was also used to 
signify the sup|>orter of one engaged in the trial by battle. 
We find it set down In an edict of Philip the Fair .... 
etdoit aler cius ki a apclet devant, et ses Bretons parte sen 
e*ca devant lnl: "The challenger ma«t go first, with his 
Bretons carryimr his shield before him." Carpentier. Supple- 
ment to Dueange.— (Miy we not deduce from Breton, the 
words, krrttrur, brctstilteur, — bully, Hector ?) " They are a 
race of men." says William of Malmcsbury, (np. Scr. R. Fr. 
xiil. 13.) " penniless at home, who take pay and refuse not 
the hardest service abroad. Yon may buy them for civil 
wax, which they will engage in without any care for right 
or for kindred ; but will fight for the side which p-iys best." 
$ Nevertheless, at first, she Is a slave even among the 
Germ-ins, the same as with the Celts. This is the common 
law of ages, in which brute force enjoys an undivided 
reign. See above, p. 9. — Stnbo, Dion, 8olinn«, anil St. Je- 
rome, are agreed as to the licentiousness of Celtic manner*. 
O'Connor says that polygamy was permitted ; Derrick, that 
Ihey exchanged wives once or twice a year; Campion, that 
they married for a year and a day. The Scottish Picts 
hoae their kings, preferentially, in the female line, (Fordun, 
ftp. Low. Hist, of Scotland ;) just as among the Nalrs of 
Malabar, the most corrupted people of India, the female line 
Is preferred, for the greater certainty of the descent. Per- 
haps ft was as mothers of kings that Boadicea and Cartix- 
B ta iHTe m are styled qneens of the Briton* in Tacitus. The 
tVmUt tow* limit the right of the husband to beat his wife. 



This proneness to the material has hindered 
the Celts from easily acceding to laws, founded 
on an abstract notion. The law of primogeni- 
ture is odious to them. This law originates in 
a strong feeling for the indivisibility of the sa- 
cred domestic hearth, and perpetuity of the 
paternal godship.* But, with our Celts, the 
shares are equal among brothers, just as their 
8 words are equally long. They will with diffi- 
culty be made to comprehend that one should 
be sole heir. With the Germanic race the 
task is easierf — the eldest will be able to 
support his brothers, and they will be satisfied 
to preserve their seat at the table, and at the 
fraternal hearth. J 

This law of equal succession which they call 
the gabail-cine, (gavel-kind,^) and which the 
Saxons borrowed from them, particularly in the 
county of Kent, imposes on each generation the 
necessity of division, and keeps up a constant 
change in the appearance of property. When 
death carries off a proprietor who had begun 
to build, cultivate, and improve, the division of 
the estate ends these plans, and all is to begin 
anew ; besides, the division itself gives rise to 
frequent enmities and disputes. Thus, the law 
of equal succession, which, in a ripe and set- 
tled state of society, constitutes at this very 
moment the beauty and strength of our France, 
was among barbarous nations a constant source 
of trouble, an invincible obstacle to improve- 
ment, a perpetual revolution ; and, wherever it 



to three crises : the having wished disgrace to his beard, at- 
tempted his life, or committed adulter)'. The very limita- 
tion is proof of the brutality of the husband. However, the 
idea ot equality is early apparent in the Celtic marriage 
bond. Ciesnr (Bell. Gall. 1. vi. c. 19) tells in, that among 
the Gauls the man brought a portion equal to that of the 
wife, and that the survivor enjoyed the whole. By the laws 
of Wales, man and wife could equally demand a divorce; 
and. in case of separation, the property was divided. Fi- 
nally, in the poems of Ossian (largely modified, it is true, 
by the spirit of modern times) we see women sharing with 
heroes their shadowy life of the clouds. On the contrary, 
they are excluded from tlie Scandinavian Walhulla. 

* In ancient Italy, the parent was as a god— Dbivbi Pa- 
rentes. See Cornelia's letter to Caius Gracchus. 

t The law of equality of division soon fell into disuse In 
Germany ; the north clung to it longer. See Grimm, Alter- 
thiimer, p. 473, and Mittermaier, Grundsatzc des Dcutschen 
Privatrcchts, 3 edit. 1827, p. 730.-— I have met with a very 
characteristic anecdote on this subject in some tour, (M. de 
St-uU's, if I mistake not.) The French traveller, conversing 
with some common miners, greatly surprised them by the 
information that many French workmen had a little land 
which they cultivated in their off hours. " But when they 
die, whose is it ?" — '* Their children's." Here was n new 
surprise for our Englishmen ; who, on the Sunday after, 
met to put the following questions to the vote : '* Is it good 
for workmen to have land*?" — A unanimous " Yes." "Is 
it good that such lands should be divided, nnd not go exclu- 
sively to the eldest ?" — A unanimous " No." 

(The work referred to by the author is the /.ettre* sur 
rjthfleterre of M. A. de StaPI-Holstein, published in Paris 
in \i££. A notice of these letters will be found in the t$5th 
number of the Edinburgh Review.)— Translator. 

t Or el*e they emigrate. Hence, the Germanic tFarrus, 
the Ver Sacrum of the Italian nations. The law of primo- 
geniture, which is often equivalent to the proscription and 
banishment of the younger sons, thus becomes a fertile 
source of colonization. 

$ Sec the Second Part of this work ; and the works of 
Somner, Robinson. Pulgrave, Dnlrvuiplc. Sullivan, Low, 
Price, IjOgun, the Collectanea de Retrus Hibrmici$, and the 
Usances <le Rotvan, fttovkc.rec, tec. ^tatatotA TOutontaia*. 
nothing of ihe m&ltot 
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prevailed, the land was long left half cultivated 
and in pasture.* 

Whatever has been the resuift, it is honora- 
ble to our Celts to have established in the west 
the law of equality. That feeling of personal 
right, that vigorous assumption oi ihe 7, which 
we have already remarked in Pelagius and in 
religious philosophy, is still more apparent 
here ; and in great part lets us into the secret 
of the destiny of the Celtic races. While the 
Germanic families converted moveable into im- 
moveable property, handed it down in perpetu- 
ity, and successively added to it by inheritance, 
the Celtic families went on dividing, subdivid- 
ing, and weakening themselves — a weakness 
chiefly owing to the law of equality and of 
equitable division. As this law of precocious 
equity has been the ruin of these races, let it 
he their glory also, and secure to them at least 
the pity and respect of the nations to whom they 
so early showed so fine an ideal. 

This tendency to equality, this levelling dis- 
position, which kept men aloof from each other 
in matters of right and law, needed the balance 
of a close and lively sympathy which would at- 
tach man to man, though isolated and indepen- 
dent through the equity of the law, by voluntary 
bonds ; and this is what at last took place in 
France, and accounts for its greatness. By 
this we are become a nation, while the pure 
Celts have remained in a state of clanship. 
The petty society of the clan, formed by the 
rude bond of a real or fictitious relationship.! 
was incapacitated from receiving any thing 
from without, or connecting itself with any 
thing foreign. The ten thousand men who 
constituted the clan Campbell were all cousins 
of the chief,J all named Campbells, and were 

* According to Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, i. 
833, it was the custom of gavel-kind which delivered Great 
Britain into the hand* of the Saxons, by the incessant sub- 
division of the possessions of tho chiefs into small tyran- 
nies. He cites two remarkable instances from two Lives of 
the Saints. 

t It is wen known that In Brittany the title of undo is 
given to the cousin who is superior by one degree ; a cus- 
tom evidently tending to draw the ties of kindred tighter. 
Generally speaking, the spirit of clanship has been stronger 
in Brittany than is supposed, although less dominant among 
the Cymrv than the Gafil. (See in the Second Pan. % note 
upon Laurierc's important article, FORJURER LES FAC- 
TEURS, in tho Glossaire du Droit Francois.) 

X But the obedience of these cousins was not without its 
pride and Independence. "Stronger than the laird wen 
the vassals," is an old Celtic saying.— Logan, i. 192. " Tilt 
right of primogeniture among the Celtic race was, however, 
obliged to give way to superiority in military abilities. The 
anecdote of the young chief of Cianrannnld is well known. 
On his return to take po*<os9lon of his estate, observing the 
profuse quantity of cattle that had been slaughtered to 
celebrate his arrival, he very unfortunately remarked that a 
few hens might have answered tho purpose. This exposure 
of a narrow mind, and Inconsiderate display of indifference 
to the feelings of his people, were fatal. • We will have 
nothing to do with a hen-chief,' said the Indignant clans- 
men, and immediately raised one of his brothers to the 
dignity. So highly did the Highlanders value the qualifica- 
tions of their commanders, that in the deposition of one 
frhom they deemed unworthy, they risked the evil of a 
deadly feud. On this occasion, the Frasers, among whom 
young Clinrannald had been fostered, took arms to revenge 
bis dinernee; but they were, after a desperate batlle. de- 
tfrtwd with great daughter, and tho unhappy hen-chief 
mri*acd on the Held." 



so little desirous of knowing or being more, at 
scarcely to recollect that they were Scotch. 
The small and dry nucleus of the clan has ever 
proved unfit for purposes of aggregation. Flint* 
serve badly for building, as they do not readily 
take the mortar ;* whereas Roman brick so af- 
fects it, that to this day cement and brick unite 
in forming in the Roman monuments one com- 
pact and indestructible block. 

On becoming Christians, one would suppose 
that the Celtic nations would have been soften- 
ed into union and fellow feeling. This was not 
the case. The Celtic Church partook of the 
nature of the clan. At first, fecund and ardent, 
it seemed about to take the west by storm. The 
Pelagian doctrines were eagerly received in 
Provence, though welcomed but to die there. 
Later still, while the Germans invade the land 
from the east, the Celtic Church moves on the 
west, on Ireland; where intrepid and ardent 
missionaries land, fired with poetic fervor, and 
vain of their logical skill. Nothing was ever 
more wildly imaginative than the barbarous 
Odysseys of these holy adventurers, these bird- 
like travellers, who alight in flocks upon Gaul, 
both before and after St. Columbanus. The 
impetus is immense : the result small. Vainly 
do the glowing sparks fall upon this world, 
drenched with the deluge of German barbarism. 
St. Columbanus. says his contemporary biogra- 
pher, was about to cross the Rhine, to convert 
the Suevi, when a dream stayed him. What 
the Celts omit, the Germans will accomplish of 
themselves ; and St. Boniface, the Anglo-Sax- 
on, will convert those whom St. Columbanus 
has disdained. The latter saint passes into 
Italy ; but it is to give battle to the Pope. The 
Celtic Church separates from the Church Uni- 
versal, rejects unity and co-operation, and re- 
fuses to lose herself humbly in European cath- 
olicity. But the Culdees of Ireland and of 
Scotland, who permitted themselves marriage, 
and were independent, even while living under 
the rule of their order, which associated them 
in small ecclesiastical clansf of twelve mem- 
bers each, have to give way before the influ- 
ence of the Anglo-Saxon monks, disciplined by 
the Roman missions. 

The Celtic Church will perish, as the Celtic 
State has already. The tribes of Britain, in- 
deed, endeavored, when the Romans abandoned 
heir island, to form a kind of republic. J The 

* A Breton proverb says, " A hundred countries, a hundred 
ways; a hundred parishes, a hundred churches*' — 

Kant brot, kant kis, 
Kant parrez, kant ills. 

A WeNh proverb, " Two Welshmen, and a tight" 

J See the following book. 
We learn from Giidas, p. 9, that the Saxons had a 
prophecy, according to which they were to ravage Britain 
for a hundred and fifty years, and keep possession of It a 
hundred and fiftv : (may not the last clause be an interpola- 
tion of the Wels'h ?)— 

" A serpent with chains 
Towering and plundering 
With armed wings 
¥to\\\ C»euiVMcfcv % %Lt .** 
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Cambrians and Loegrians, (Cumry and Lloe- ' 
jrwys, Wales and England,) united for a mo- ' 
merit under the Loegnan Vortigern, in order to 
oppose the Pitta and Scots from the north. 
But, badly supported by the Cambrians, Vorti- 

Km was obliged to call in the Saxons, who, 
im auxiliaries, soon became enemies. Loe- 
gna conquered, Cambria held out under the 
famous Arthur, and prolonged the resistance 
for two centuries. The Saxons themselves 
were to be subdued in a single battle, by Wil- 
liam the Bastard ; so ill-calculated is the Ger- 

the Franks, established in Gaul wege, subdued, 
and thoroughly changed in the second genera- 
tion, by ecclesiastical influence. 

The Cambrians held out two hundred years 
by force of arms, and more than a thousand by 
dint of hope. Untameable hope (the "uncon- 
querable will" of Milton) has been the charac- 
teristic of these races. The Sanson (Saxons 
— English, in the languages of the Highlands 
and of Wales) believe Arthur to be dead. They 
are deceived. Arthur lives, and bides bis time. 
Pilgrims have even found him in Sicily, lying 
enchanted under Etna.* The sagest of sages, 
the Druid Myrdhyn, (Merlin,) is also somewhere 
in existence. He sleeps under a stone in the 
forest, through the fault of his mistress, Vyvyan. 
She chose to try her power, and brought the 
■age to tell her the fatal word by which he 
could be spell-bound. He, who knew all, was 
not ignorant of the use to which she was about 
to put it. Nevertheless, he told it her, and, 
solely to please her, laid himself quietly down 
in his tomb.t 



While waiting for his resurrection, this great 
race weeps, and sings* songs as full of tears as 
ihose of the Jews by Babel's Btream. This im- 
press of melancholy is stamped on the few Os- 
aianic fragments which are really ancient. 
The language of our less unfortunate Bretons 
ibounds in melancholy sayings. They sym- 
pathize with night, and with death. "I never 
sleep," says their proverb, " that I do not die a 
sitter death ;" — and, to him who passes over a 
tomb, " Step from oif my corpse." It is an- 
other saying of theirs, that " the earth is too 
old to bring forth." 

They have no great reason lo be gay, since 
i all has been against them. Brittany and Scot- 
I land have voluntarily espoused the weaker par- 
' ly and the losing side- The Chouans supported 
I the Bourbons — the Highlanders, the Stuarts. 
But the Celts lost the power of making kings 
when the mysterious stone, formerly brought 
I from Ireland into Scotland, was transferred to 
Westminster, f 

Of all the Celtic nations, Brittany is the least 
to be pitied, having been so long the sharer of 
equality — France is a humane and generous 
country. The Welsh Cymry, again, were ad- 
■ mitted under the Tudors (from Henry the 
' Eighth's time) to the privileges of English- 
men ; still, it was by torrents of blood and the 
I massacre of the Bards, that England led the 
way to this happy fraternity, which, after all, 
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18 perhaps more apparent than real.* As for 
Cornwall, so long the Peru of England, who 
saw in her only her mines, her fate has been to 
lose even to her language :f — " There are only 
four or five of us who speak the language of 
the country, said an old man in 17~6, and they 
are all old folk like me, from sixty to eighty 
years of age : not one of the young people know 
a word of it." 

Singular fate of the Celtic world ! Of its two 
great divisions, one, although the ' least unfor- 
tunate, is perishing, wearing away, or at all 
events losing its language, costume, and charac- 
ter — I allude to "the Highlanders of Scotland 
and the people of Wales, Cornwall, and Brit- 
tany. J Here we find the serious and moral 
element of the race, which seems dying of sad- 
ness and soon to be extinguished. The other, 
filled with inexhaustibleness of life, multiplies 
and increases despite of every thing : it will be 
felt that I speak of Ireland. 

Ireland ! poor elder child of the Celtic race, 
so far from France, her sister, who cannot 
stretch out her arm to protect her across the 
waves — the isle of Saints § the emerald of the 

* The Tudors placed the Welsh dragon in the arms of 
England, as the Stuarts afterwards adorned them with the 
gloomy Scotch thistle; but the fierce leopards have not 
admitted either on a footing of equality any more than the 
Irish harp. 

t Memoirs of the I»ndon Society of Antiquaries, il. 305. 
Thierry, Conq. do I'Anglct. iv. 341. 

(The proper referred to by the author is in the fifth volume 
of the Transaction* of the London Antiquarian Society ; 
being a letter from Daines Harrington, read March 21st, 1776, 
In continuation of some remarks of his " On the Expiration 
of the Cornish Language," published in the third volume 
of the Society's Transactions. Appended to this letter, is a 
letter written in Cornish and English (deposited with the 
Society) sent to him from an aged Cornish fisherman ; of 
which the following is part: — "My age is threescore and 
five, I learnt Cornish when I was a boy, I have been to sea 
with my father and five other men in the boat, And have 
not heard a word of English spoken in the boat. For a wpek 
together, I never saw a Cornish book, I learned Cornish 
going to sea with old men, There is not more than four or 
five in our town, Can talk Cornish now, Old people four- 
score years old, Cornish is all forgot with young people." 

This letter is dated Mousehoie, July 3d, 177G. It Is 
written in lines of various length : the Cornish above, the 
English under. The punctuation of the foregoing copy 
■hows the length of each line.)— Translator. 

% See the Cambro-Driton, (hnvlng for motto, Ktmry rv, 
Kymrt rvDD.) Many laws were passed prohibiting the 
Irish from speaking their native tongue, and the Welsh as 
well, about the year 1700. In the principal Welsh gram- 
mar schools, particularly in North Wales, Welsh, far from 
meeting encouragement, has been for many years discoun- 
tenanced by severe penalties. The boys there speak it 
Incorrectly, are unacquainted with its grammar, and are 
unable to write it. Cambro-Briton, 11*21. But it appears 
that the Celtic tongues have taken refuge in literature. In 
1711, there existed seventy works printed in Welsh; their 
number Is supposed now to exceed 10,000. Logan, ii. 39fr>. — 
The Celtic dress lias undergone no less persecution than the 
language. In l.Vi") an act of parliament forbade the natives 
to assemble in the Irish dress. However, the Irish appear 
to have given it up in the middle of the seventeenth century 
with less reluctance than the Scotch Highlanders. It is 
stated in a Scotch paper of 1750, that a murderer was ac- 
quitted, as the Individual he killed wore a Tar tin dress. 

(The various enactments against the use of the Highland 
dress were repealed by a bill introduced into parliament by 
the Duke of Montrose, in 1783; and the perpetuation of the 
language and dress of the Scottish Gael is one of the main 
objects of the Celtic Society.) — Translator. 

$ Giraldu* Cambrensls (Topograph. Hiliernur, ill. c. SO) 

reproached the Irish as the only people in the world who 

tad not cement the Church of Christ with blood. •• All the 

aetata cf this cojatry," he saps, "are confessors, but no 



sea, all-fertile Ireland, whose men grow like 
grass, to the terror of England, in whose ear it 
daily shouted — " they are another million"— 
land of poets, of hold thinkers, of John Erige- 
nes, of Berkeley, of Toland, land of Moore, 
land of 0'Connell # — land of the brilliant speech 
and lightning sword, which, in the senility of 
the world, still preserves the power of poetry. 
The English may laugh when they hear in some 
obscure corner of their towns the Irish widow 
improvising the coronach over the corpse of her 
hushandf— -pleurer a V Irlandaise, (to weep 
Irish,) J is with them a by- word of scorn. Weep, 
poor Ireland, and may France weep as well, as 
she beholds at Paris, over the gate of the asy- 
lum which receives your sons, that harp which 
asks for succor. Let us weep at our inability 
to give back the blood which they have shed 
for us. In vain, in less than two centuries, 
have four hundred thousand Irish$ fought in 
our armies. We must witness the sufferings 
of Ireland, without uttering a word. In like 
manner have we long neglected and forgotten 
our ancient allies, the Scotch — and the Scotch 
mountaineer will soon have disappeared from 
the face of the earth.|| The Highlands are 

martyr, which can scarce be paralleled by any other Chris- 
tian nation. There has not been found those who would 
cement the foundations of the rising Church with blood.** 
Then, playing on the words of the Psalmist, he exclaims— 
"There is none thb-t doeth good, no, not one.** To this 
reproach, Maurice, Archbishop of Cashel, replied — "It is 
true our country boasts of numbers of holy men and scho- 
lars, who have enlightened not only Ireland, but all Europe; 
but we have ever held piety and learning in too much rev 
ere nee, to injure, much less destroy the promoters of cither 
Perhaps now, sir," added he, " that your master bold* the 
monarchy in his hands, we shall be enabled to add martyrs 
to our catalogue of saints.*' The good Archbishop alludes 
to the murder of Thomas h Becket. O'Halloran, lntrodact 
to the Hist, of Ireland. (Dublin, 1773, p. 183, 183.) 

* Since Mirabcau's time, no assembly, I think, has wit 
nessed a finer burst of eloquence than O'Connell's unpre 
meditated speech on the 5th of February, 1833. 

f I»g:in, ii. 3H2. It is an extempore composition, des- 
canting on the virtues and respectability of the deceased. 
At the end of each stanza, a chorus of women and girls 
swell the notes into a loud, plaintive cry. The Irish, in 
remote part*, Isefore the last howl, ex)iostulate with the 
dead liody, and reproach it for having died, notwithstanding 
he had a good wife and a milch cow, several fine children, 
and a competency of potatoes. Had. 3r3. The singing of 
the coronach appears to have given place to the playing of 
the bagpipes, among the Highlanders. 

t (Sic in orig.) 

(The passage of Logan which the author has introduced 
into his text, is as follows: — "This wild and melancholy 
dirge has been termed ' the howl,' and gave rise to the ex- 
pression among the English of ' weeping Irish.* *')— Thar»- 
lator. 

$ O'Halloran, i. 95, 37f». I^ouis XIV. wrote several letters 
with his own hand, to press the claims of the Irish on 
Charles II. See, particularly, the letter dated Sept. 7th, 
' ltitiO. O'Halloran states, that, according to the registers of 
the War-Office. 450.000 Irish enlisted under the French 
lianners between HHU and 1745 inclusive. Perhaps, this 
estimate should include all the Irish who entered oof 
armies up to 17rth 

|| The Scotch mountaineers are now compelled to emlgra 
tion by want. The land is everywhere converted into pas- 
ture. Regiments can hardly ho raised there. The piohrach 
may sound ; no warriors will reply to it. 

The entire passage of Logan, which M. Michelet hat 
condensed Into the alcove note, is as follows : — * 4 Many 
Highland proprietors have of late turned their almost ex- 
clusive attention to sheep-fanning, and have followed their 
object with so much zeal, that whole districts have bees 
depopulated that the^ nu^tvl to Xuuuid, tato cx\*tv*\x« «Tama- 
i walks. Hum tax Vh\« WKf \re T&ta&ateY! <rt a&roatoaat ** 
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ly unpeopled. The conversion of small 
dings into large farms, which ruined Rome, 
t destroyed Scotland.* Estates may be found 
ety-six square miles in extent, others twenty 
les long and three broad ;f so that the High- 
aer will soon only exist in history and in 
liter Scott. When the tartan and claymore 



are seen passing, the inhabitants of Edinturgh 
run to their doors to gaze at the unusual sight. 
The Highlander expatriates himself and disap- 
pears ; and the bagpipe awakens the mountains 
with but one air* — 

"Cha till, cha till, cha till, sin tuile." 
We return, we return, we return, no moto. 
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RM4N1C WORLD.— INVASION. — MEROVINGIANS. 

Behind the old Celtic, Iberian, and Roman 
irope, so precisely defined by its peninsulas 
d islands, lay stretched out another world — 
J Germanic and Slavonic world of the north 
equally, though differently, vast and vague, 
d with its boundaries, left indeterminate by 
ture, determined by political revolutions, 
jvertheless, this indecisive character is ever 
iking in Russia, Poland, and in Germany it- 
If. On our side, the frontiers of the German 
iguage and population run down into Lorraine 
d Belgium. Eastward, the Slavonic fron- 
r of Germany has been upon the Elbe, then 
the Oder, and then, — as unsettled as this ca- 
icious stream which so often changes its 
nrse. Through Prussia and Silesia, at once 
erman and Slavonic, Germany dips towards 
>land and towards Russia, that is to say, to- 
irds the boundless world of barbarism. ft ort h- 
lrd, the sea is hardly a better defined bound- 
y. The sands of Pome rani a are the continu- 
ion of the bottom of the Baltic ; and there, 
i under the level of the water towns and vil- 
res like those threatened to be swallowed up 

* the sea in Holland. Pomerania is but the 
tile-field of the two elements. 

The land is undefined, its inhabitants unset- 
id. Such at least is the picture given by Ta- 

>prietnn It la not easy to foresee, but Its policy Is cer- 
nly very objectionable. To force so great a number of 

* inhabitants to emigrate, and thus deprive the country 
the services of a large proportion of the best ">art of the 
isaatry, to sorely a serious national evil. Regiments can 
longer be raised In case of need, in those places where 
w are only to be seen the numerous docks of the solitary 
Fpberd. The piobrach may sound through the deserted 
as, but do eager warriors will answer the summons : the 
t notes which pealed In many a valley were the plaintive 
sins of the expatriated clansmen in ' Cha till, cha till, 
a till, sin mile/ " 

* Latifandla perdidere Itallam. Pliny, xviii. In Scotland, 
i lairds have taken possession of the lands belonging to 
e dan, mm! have converted their suzerainship into pro- 
rty.— In Brittany, on the contrary, many farmers who 
Id lands at the lord's pleasure, have become proprietors ; 
9 former owners having been deprived of their estates as 
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citus in his De Moribus Germanorum. Ho 
speaks of marshes and forests of greater or 
smaller extent, as they are cleared and retreat 
before man, or grow denser in the spots which 
he has abandoned ; of scattered habitations 
and of scanty cultivation, transferred each year 
to a virgin soil. The forests were alternated 
with marches, vast openings, an indeterminate 
and common territory, which yielded a path for 
migrations, the scene of the first attempts at 
cultivation, and where a few huts would be col- 
lected together as caprice dictated. " Their 
dwellings," says Tacitus, " are not contiguous ; 
here, they will stop near a spring, there, near a 
clump of trees." To determine the limits of 
the march, is the all-important office of the for- 
est council — but the limits are not very accu- 
rately drawn. " What size," it is asked, " can 
the husbandman make his plot in the march 1 
As far as he can hurl his hammer." The ham- 
mer of Thor is the sign of property, and the in- 
strument of this peaceful conquest over nature. 

However, it must not be inferred from these 
changes of abode, and this desultory mode of 
cultivation, that they were a nomade people. 
They display none of that spirit of adventure 
which lias equally led ancient Celt and modern 
Tartar over Europe and Asia. 

Specific causes are usually assigned for the 
first migrations of the great Germanic swarm : 
thus, the Cimbri were forced towards the south 
by an irruption of the ocean, and in the course 
of their flight hurried numerous nations along 
with them. War and famine, and a craving for 
a more genial soil, as is evident from Tacitus, 
often forced tribe after tribe upon each other ; 
but when they found a spot to their liking and 
with natural defences, they settled down there. 
The Frisons, who have ior so many ages re- 
mained faithful both to the soil and the custemi 
of their ancestors, are a case in point. 

Notwithstanding the lively colors with which 
Tacitus has delighted to adorn them, the man- 
ners of the early inhabitants of Germany do 
not appear tc have differed from those of most 

•\d.\\M.». 
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barbarous nations. The hospitality, deadly spirit 
of revenge, passionate addiction to gaming, love 
of fermented drinks, abandonment of agricul- 
ture to their women, and numerous traits of the 
kind supposed by writers unacquainted with any 
other savage people to be peculiar to the Ger- 
mans, are common to most races of men in»a 
state of nature. However, they are not to be 
confounded with the pastoral Tartar or Ameri- 
can hunting tribes. The German hordes, more 
agricultural and less scattered than they, and 
not covering tho same vast spaces, appear to 
us under softened features, seeming rather bar- 
barian than savage, rather rude than ferocious. 
At the time Tacitus described Germany, the 
Cimbri and Teutons (Ingaevones, Istaevones) 
were fading and dying away in the west ; the 
Goths and Lombards were beginning to rise in 
the east; we hardly hear of the Saxon van- 
guard, the Angles ; and the Frankish confede- 
ration was not formed. The Suevi (Hermiones) 
were the dominant race.* The prevailing re- 
ligon, although many tribes may have cherished 
peculiar local superstitions, consisted, there is 
every reason to believe, in the worship of the 
elements, of the groves, and of the fountains :f 
and every year the goddess Hertha, (erd, the 
earth,) issuing in a covered car from the mys- 
terious forest in which she had placed her 
sanctuary, in an island of the Northern Oce"- i,J 
showed herself for adoration. 



* Majorem enim GermanUe partem obttnent. Tacit. Ger- 
man, c. 38. 

t When St. Boniface went to convert the Hess, he found 
that "some sacrificed to groves and fountains privately, 
others openly." Acta SS. Ord. S. Ben. sec. iii. in S. Bonif. 

(The adoration of stones in woods and elsewhere was 
forbidden by a Council of Lateran, in 452. Gregory of Tours 
states that wood*, waters, birds, beasts, stones were wor- 
shipped in hi* time — he wrote in the sixth century; and 
the Germans were prohibited from sacrifices or auguries be- 
side sacred groves or fountains by Pope Gregory 111., about 
740. " So difficult is it," says Logan, (ii. 354,) from whom 
the foregoing facts are taken, " to wean people from tho 
religion of their fathers, and that which has been long ven- 
erated, that the first Christians were obliged to conciliate 
their proselytes by tolerating some of their prejudices ; per- 
haps they themselves were somewhat affected by a respect 
for ancient usages.") — Translator. 

X Tacit. Germanio, c.40. *• They all agree to worship the 
goddess Earth, or, as they call her, Ilerth, whom they con- 
sider as the common mother of all. This divinity, accord- 
ing to their notion, interposes in mundane affairs, and, at 
times, visits the several nations of the globe. A sacred 
prove on an Island in the Northern Ocean is dedicated to 
her. There stands her sacred chariot, covered with a vest- 
ment, to be touched by the priest only. When she takes 
her seat in this holy vehicle, ho becomes Immediately con- 
scious of her presence, and in his fit of enthusiasm pursues 
her progress. The chariot is drawn by cows yoked together. 
A general festival takes place, and public rejoicings are 
heard, wherever the goddess direct* her way. No war is 
thought of; arms arc laid aside, and the sword is sheathed. 
The sweets of peace arc known, and then only relished. 
At length the same priest declares the goddess satisfied 
with her visitation, and reconducts her to her sanctuary. 
The chariot with the sacred mantle, and, If we may believe 
report, the goddess herself, are purified in a secret lake. In 
this ablution certain slaves officiate, and instantly perish in 
the water. Hence the terrors of superstition are more 
widely difmsed ; a religious horror seizes every mind, and 
nil are content in pious ignorance to venerate that awful 
mystery, which no man can see and live." 

May not the castum nanus of Tacitus be the holy isle of 

the Saxons, Heiligland, (Heligoland,) situated at the mouth 

of the Elba, and which is also called h\itcte$1and, from the 

tamv of the Idol worshipped there 1 (a nomine del snl falsi, 



Just as we have seen Druidical Gaul estak 
lished in Gallic Gaul by the invasion of tin 
Cymry, so a new Germany rose above then 
races and religions, and succeeded the infant 
world of primeval Germany, which, colorlett, 
vague, and indecisive, bowed down in worship ! 
to matter. The invasion of the worshippers ut 
Odin, of the Goths, (Jutes, Gepidae, Lombards, 
Burgundians,) and of the Saxons, imparted to 
the Suevic tribes a higher civilization, and 
bolder and more heroic aspirations : for although 
the system of Odin was undoubtedly far from 
having reached the elevation it subsequently 
attained, particularly in Iceland, it already con- 
tained the elements of a nobler life and deeper 
morality. It promised the brave immortality, 
a paradise, a Valhalla, where they would bat- 
tle the whole day, and at eve sit down to the 
feast of heroes : while on earth it spoke to 
them of a sacred city — city of the Asi, Asgard, 
a happy and hallowed spot, from which the 
Germanic races had been formerly driven forth, 
and which was to be the object of their wan- 
derings over the world.* It is not improbable 
that the migrations of the barbarians were in 
some degree prompted by this belief, and had 
in view the discovery of the sacred city, as an- 
other holy city was at a later age the object of 
the crusades. 

There is an essential difference to be noted 
among the Odinic tribes. The Goths, Lom- 
bards, and Burgundians, looked up to and fought 
under military chiefs, as the Amali and Balti ;f 
and the spirit of warlike fellowship, of the 
comitatus, described by Tacitus in the early 
Germans, was all-powerful among these peo 
pie : — " Where merit is conspicuous, no man 
blushes to be seen in the list of followers or 

Fosete, Fosetesland est appellata. Acta SS. Ord. 8. Bened. 
sec. 4. p. 25.) According to Adam de Breme, it was held 
in veneration by mariners, even In the eleventh century. 
Tontanus describes it In 1530. It consists of two rocks 
like Mont St. Michel and the rock of Delphi. (See Turner, 
Hist, of tho Anglo-Saxons, i. 135.) The sea, which ail but 
swallowed up North-Strand t in 1034, nearly washed away 
Heligoland In 1649.— Since 1814, this Danish isle, which was 
the cradle of their ancestors, has belonged to the English. 
Its arms are, a vessel under full sail. 

(Gibbon supposes the Isle of Rugen to be the island la 
question ; and, with respect to the suspension of war which 
honored the presence ot the goddess, observes, "The tract 
of God, so often and so Ineffectually proclaimed by the 
clergy of the eleventh century, was an obvious imitation of 
this ancient custom." Decline and Fall, vol. 1. c. ix. p. 373. 
See also, quoted by him, Dr. Robertson's Hist of Charles V. 
vol. i. note 10.) — Translator. 

* Consult an interesting memoir, by M. Leo, on the wor- 
ship of Odin in Germany.— In Regnar Lodbrog's Saga, the 
Normans are represented as going to seek Rome, of whose 
tame and opulence they have heard so much. Coining In 
Luna, they take it for Rome, and plunder it. Finding their 
mistake, they set out again, and meet an old man, who has 
iron shoes on his feet. He tells them that he is bound to 
Rome, but that it is so far olF that he has already worn oat 
a similar pair of shoes : at which they lose heart.— Bee Am- 
pere, Sur la Litterature du Nord. 

t Jornandes (c. 13, 14) has given the genealogy of The©- 
deric, tho fourteenth ofikhoot of the race of the AmaU, 
beginning with Gapt, one cf the asi c/ demigods; "a 
wondrous origin." says the same author. See Gibbon, 1.394, 
and vii. c. 39.— Baitha, or Bold, (hence the English, bold, 
— Alaric was of this illustrious stock. The family of Bau 
belonging to Provence and to Naples, bout their 
from Ihe BatoL GVVtoow, V. 3»\, nW. *. 
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PAiroNs. A clanship is formed in this 
ner, with degrees of rank and subordina- 
. The chief judges the pretensions of all, 
assigns to each man his proper station. A 
it of emulation prevails among his whole 
all struggling to be first in favor, while 
chief places all his glory in the number and 
pidity of his companions. In that consists 
his dignity ; to be surrounded by a band of young 
ftfo is the source of his power ; in peace, his 
brightest ornament ; in war, his strongest bul- 
wark. Nor is his fame confined to his own 
country ; it extends to foreign nations, and is 
Ibsen of the first importance, if he surpasses his 
iiivala in the number and courage of his follow- 
ers. He receives presents from all parts ; am- 
kasadors are sent to him ; and his name alone 
m often sufficient to decide the issue of a war. 
Id the field of action, it is disgraceful to the 
prince to be surpassed in valor by his compan- 
ions; and not to vie with him in martial deeds, 
it equally a reproach to his followers. If he 
dies on the field, he who survives him survives 
to live in infamy. All are bound to defend their 
leader, to succor him in the heat of action, and 
to make even their own actions subservient to 
bis renown. This is the bond of union, the 
most sacred obligation. The chief fights for 
victory ; the followers for their chief. If, in 
the course of a long peace, the people relax into 
sloth and indolence, it often happens that the 
young nobles seek a more active life in the ser- 
vice of other states engaged in war. The Ger- 
man mind cannot brook repose. The field of 
danger is the field of glory. Without violence 
and rapine, a train of dependents cannot be 
maintained. The chief must show his liberal- 
ity, and the follower expects it. He demands 
at one time this warlike horse ; at another, that 
victorious lance imbrued with the blood of the 
eaemy. The prince's table, however inelegant, 
mast always be plentiful : it is the only pay of 
■is followers. War and depredation are the 
ways and means of the chieftain."* 

In the other branch of the Odinic tribes this 
principle of attachment to a chief — this personal 
devotion and worship of man by man, which at 
a later period became the vital principle of feu- 
dalism — is Of late development. The Saxons 
•earn at first to have been strangers to this war- 
like hierarchy mentioned by Tacitus. Equal 
snder the gods, and under the Asi, children of 
the gods, their chiefs had no authority over 
them, except when supposed to be divinely 
commissioned. The very names of Asi and 
Saxons are perhaps identical.! They were di- 
vvied into three nations and twelve tribes ; and 



Tba Above Is from Murphy's translation, 
t flumes, Saxea. Sace, Asi, Arii ?— Turner, 1. 115. Sax- 
ssss, that is, $*k*i-8unav sons of the Sacss, conquerors of 
Pliny says that the Sakal settled In Armenia 
i themselves 8mcccg*oni, (1. vl. c. 11 ;) the province of 
■Ja, where they were, was called Stucasena. fStrab. 
L sL a. 778-6.) We find 8i*i on the Enxlne. (Stephan. 
faUrket Pop. p. 657.) Ptolemy calls s Scythian people, 
■pug from the Bakal, flaions 
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every other division was so obnoxious to them, 
that when the Lombards invaded Italy, the 
Saxons refused to follow them, through dislike 
to conform to the military division of tens and 
hundreds in use among their allies.* It was 
not till a late period — some, indeed, state not 
till Alfred's time — when, hemmed in between 
the Franks and Slaves, they betook themselves, 
to the ocean and threw themselves upon Eng- 
land, that the authority of military chieftainship 
and division into hundreds prevailed among 
them. 

Once established in the north of Germany, 
the Saxons seem to have long remained seden- 
tary, while the Goths or Jutes, on the contrary, 
undertook distant expeditions, migrating into 
Scandinavia and Denmark, and appearing al- 
most at the same time on' the Danube and the 
Baltic ; vast expeditions which could never 
have been undertaken except the entire popula- 
tion had formed one band, and the comitatus, 
the apprenticeship to war, had been organized 
under hereditary chiefs. Pressing on all the 
Germanic .tribes, the latter were obliged to put 
themselves in motion, — either to give place to 
the new-comers, or to follow them m their 
wanderings. The youngest and the boldest ar- 
rayed themselves under leaders, and began a 
life of war and adventures— another trait com- 
mon to all barbarous nations. In Lusitania 
and ancient Italy the young men were drafted 
off to the mountains ; and, among the Sabelli, 
the banishment of part of the population was 
regularly organized, and consecrated by tho 
appellation of ver sacrum.\ These banished 
or banned men, (banditti,) thrust out of their 
country into the world, and out of the pale of 
the law (outlaws) into a state of warfare, these 
wolves, (wargr,) as they were called in the 
north,J constitute the adventurous and poetic 
portion of all ancient nations. 

The young and heroic form which the Ger- 
manic race happened to assume in the eyes of 
the old Latin world, has been imagined the in- 
variable character of the race ; and historians, 
whose authority has great weight with me, 
have considered that we are indebted to the 
Germans for the spirit of independence and the 
genius of free personality. Before subscribing, 
however, to this opinion, it should be ascertain- 
ed whether all races have not, in similar situa- 
tions, presented similar characteristics. As 
the Germans were, the last who arrived of the 
barbarians, may not the qualities which have 
composed the barbarian genius of all ages have 
been ascribed to them ! May we not even say 
that their successes over the empire are attrib- 
utable to their readiness to band together in 
large armaments, and to their hereditary at- 
tachment to the families of their chiefs — in a 

* I am sorry that the author in whom I have rei i this 
important fact has slipped my memory. 

T See my History of Rome, 9A eittl. \. Sft. 

t Jacob Grimm, Deutsche EecYvU \\vetttftButst YW^ 
396. 
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word, to that personal devotion and submissive- 
ness to order which have in every age been 
characteristic of Germany ; so that what has 
been adduced in proof of the indomitable spirit 
and strong individuality of the German war- 
riors, is, on the contrary, the sign of the emi- 
nently social, docile, and flexible genius of the 
Germanic race ?• 

When Alaric swears that an unknown power 
draws him on towards the gates of Rome, we 
recognise in the fact that manly and youthful 
buoyancy of spirit, characteristic of the free- 
man of the illimitable forest, who, lord of the 
world, in the joyousness of his strength and 
liberty, is borne as if on ocean to unknown 
•hores, or rushes on like the wild horse of the 
steppes and pampas. The same intoxication 
of spirit prevails in the Danish pirate, who 
proudly careers over the seas, and animates the 
glade where Robin IIoo-J sharpens his good ar- 
row against the sheriff. But is not the same 
discernible in the Gallician guerilla, in the Don 
Luis of Calderon, the enemy of the law? Is it 
less striking in those joyous Gauls who follow- 
ed Caesar under the standard of the lark, and 
marched singing to the capture of Rome, Del- \ 
phi, and Jerusalem ? Is not this character of ! 
free personality, of the boundless pride of the 
I. equally marked in the Celtic philosophy, in 
Pelagius, Abelard, and Descartes; while the 
mystic and ideal have been the almost invaria- 
ble characteristics of the German philosophy 
and theology ?f 

From the day that, according to the beauti- 
ful Germanic le<f»nd, the Wargus threw dust 
upon all his kindred, and cast grass over his 
shoulders, and leaped with his staff the small : 
enclosure of his field, from that day — whether 



* We mint carefully separate from our idea of primitive 
Germany the two forms under which she has presented her- 
self externally : firstly, a* bands of adventurous barbarians 
who descended upon the south, and entered the empire us 
conquerors and as mercenary soldiers ; secondly, as lawless 
pirates, who, at a later period, when stopped in their pro- 
gress westward by the Franks, left fir>t the banks of the 
Elbe, and then the shores of the Baltic, to plunder Enuland 
and France. Doth committed fearful ravages. — Undoubtedly, 
jn*eat misery must have followed the first contact of races, 
strangers alike in habits and In language: »t U the con- 
quered omitted no exaggeration, to increase their jwn terror. 

t In another work I have pointed out the profound im- 
personality which is the characteristic of German peniu*. 
and I shall return to the subject in this. The sanguinary 
complexion, which is very remarkable in the youth of Ger- 
many, frequently throws, this characteristic into the shade ; 
and while this ebulliency of blood lasts, the Gentian dis- 
plays much h«»ady impulse aod blind enthusiasm. Neverthe- 
less, the fundiment'il chancier of (he German mind is im- 
personality. (See my Introduction a r Hintoire Universale.) 
This point has bnen admirably seized in ancient sculpture. 
To illustrate my meaning. I would refer to the colossal 
DU«Ls of the captive Ihci, in the new wing of the Vatican, 
tnd to the polychrome statu*** — far inferior, it is true, to 
Jiese— which are in the vestibule of our Mn<enm. The 
Dacl of the Vatican, with their enormous proportions and 
forest of wild hair, suggest no idea of barbarian ferocity, but 
rather that of immense brute power, like the ox anil the 
elephant, presenting, as well, a singularly indecisive and 
vague air. They see. but without seeming to look ; just 
like the statue of the Nile, \\\>o in the Vatican, and Vi«-ttiN 
charming statue of the Peine, in the Lyons' Mn«eum. I 
have often noticed and been struck with this Indecision of 
took In the matt eminent awn of Germany \ 



he tossed a feather in the air* to direct fail 
choice of road, or hesitated with Attila be> 
tween attacking the empire of the East or of 
the Westf — hope and the world were the Ger- 



man's ! 



I* is out of *he amplitude of this poetic state 
that the Germanic beau-ideal had its origin, 
personified by the Scandinavian Sigurd — the 
Siegfried or Dietrich Von Bern of Germany. 
In this colossal figure are combined what 
Greece divided — heroic strength and the pas- 
sion for travel — Achilles and Ulysses ; Sieg- 
fried overran many countries by the strength 
of his arm.\ But, with the Germans, the man 
of craft, so lauded by the Greeks, is accursed, 
in the person of the perfidious Hagen, the mur- 
derer of Siegfried ; Ilagen, of the paleface y the 
one-eyed and monstrous dwarf, who has dug 
into the entrails of the earth, who knows every 
thing, and whose sole desire is mischief.^ The 
conquest of the North is typified in Sigurd ; 
that of the South, in Dietrich Von Bern, (Theo- 
doric of Verona ?) By the side of Dante's 
tomb, the silent town of Ravenna guards the 
tomb of Theodoric ; an immense rotunda, whose 
dome — a single stone — seems to have been 
raised by the hands of the giants. Perhaps, 
this is the onlv Gothic monument now existing 
in the world ; though there is nothing in its 
massiveness to suggest the idea of that bold 
and light style of architecture which goes un- 
der the name of Gothic, and which, in fact, ir 
the expression of the mystic soaring of Chris 
tianity in the middle ages. It may rather be 
compared to the massive building of the Pela*- 
gi. in the tombs of Etruria and of Argolis.ft 

The venturous inroads of the Germans into 
the empire, and their service as mercenaries in 
the Roman armies, often brought them into con- 
tact with each other. At Florence, the Vandal 
Stilicho defeated his countrymen, who served 
in the lingo barbarian army of Rhodogast. 
The Scythian, ./Etitis, defeated the Scythians 
in the plains of Chalons — where the Franks 
fought both for and against Attila. What is it 
that hurries the German tiibcs into these par- 
ricidal wars ? It is that terrible fatality spoken 
of in the Edda and the Nibelungen : it is the 
gold of which Sigurd rifles the dragon Farnir, 
and which is to be his own destruction ; that 
fatal gold which passes into the hands of his 
murderers, in order to prove their death at the 
banquet of the grasping Attila. 

The object of wars, the end of heroic expe- 



* See the forms of entrance into the German Onmfunisn 
ship, translated by me in the notes to my Introduc. « PHut 
Unirrrs. 

t Pri*cu«, in Corp. Histor. Byzantine, p. 40. 

+ " Durcli sines Libes Sterchc er zeit In menegin tsmt n 

Dtr MMunren JHL 67. 

Cornelius, and it Is to be resetted, appears in his axhaim 
bio frescoes to have remembered the Gorman Nibehugn 
rather than the Scandinavian Edda and Sagas. . 

$ See the admirable article hyM. Ampere in the Jltm 
dc* Deux Monde*, August 1st, 1833. 

II See the voyage, or rather the epopee of Edfar filled 
1K30 
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foions, are gold and woman — heroic, with re- 
gard to the exertion, for love with this peoplo 
exercises none of its softening qualities. Wo- 
man s grace consists in her strength and colos- 
al size. Reared by a man, by a warrior, 
(wonderful coldness of the Germanic tempera- 
ment!*) arms are familiar to the virgin's hand. 
To win Brunhild, Siegfried must launch his 
javelin against her ; while she, in the amorous 
struggle, must with her strong hands make the 
blood spirt out of the fingers of the hero. In 
primitive Germany, woman was yet bowed 
town to the earth she cultivated ;f she grew 
jp in the midst of war, and became the sharer 
ot* the dangers of man, the partner of his fate 
in life and death, (sic vivendum, sic pereundum. 
Tacit.) She shrinks not from the field of bat- 
tle, but coolly faces and presides over it, be- 
coming the spirit of battles, the charming and 
terrible Valkyria, who gathers the soul of the 
dying warrior, as you gather a flower. She 
seeks him on the deathl'ul plain, as the swan- 
nrcked Edith sought for Harold after the battle 
of Hastings, or like that courageous English- 
woman who turned over the corpses of Water- 
loo to discover the body of her youthful hus- 
oand. 



FIRST INVASION OF THK EMPIRE BY THE BAR- 
BARIANS. (A. D. 375.) 

The occasion of the first migration of bar- 
barians into the empire^ is well known. Till 
the year 375, only partial inroads and'invasions 
had cccirred. At that period, the Goths, worn 
oat with tne incursions of the Hunnic cavalry, 
which rendered all cultivation impossible, ob- 
tained permission to cross the Danube as sol- 
diers of the empire, which they sought to de- 
fend and cultivate. Converts to Christianity, 
they had been already softened by intercourse 
with the Romans. Steeped in famine and de- 
tpair$ by the oppression of the imperial agents, 
they ravaged the provinces between the Black 
Sea and the Adriatic ; incursions which served 
to humanise them the more, both by the luxu- 
ries they enjoyed and their intercourse with 
the families of the conquered. Bought over at 
toy price by Theodosius, they twice gained him 
the empire of the West. The Franks had at 
first trained the upper hand in this empire, as 
the Goths had in the others; and their chiefs, 
Mellobaud, under Gratian, Arbogastes, under 
v alentinian II., and then under the rhetorician 



* See the opening of the Nlalsaga. — Snlvian. do Provident. 
J. vH. - Tb* Goth* aro a treacherous, but chaste race. The 
Sjxntn. monster* of cruelty, tmt marvels of chastity." 

t Tacit. German!*, e. 15. "The intrepid warrior, who in 
&» fcM braved every dancer, becomes in time of peace a 
fades* Jtaggard. The management of his houso nnd land* 
he leave* to the women, to the old men, and to tho infirm 
sm of Ua family." 

t The great work of Amrvtln Thierry on the invasions of 
1* barbarian* U aaxfouiy looked for. The subject is han- 
*W1 fat ay History of the soman Empire. 

C ttefia. Chroa. Ad lebelllonem fame eoneti unaL 



Eugenius whom he had invested with the pur- 
ple, were, in point of fact, emperors.* 

In this prostration of the empire of the West, 
which yielded itself up to the barbarians, the 
old Celtic populations, the indigenes of Gaul 
and of Britain, rose up and chose their own 
rulers. Maximus, who as well as Theodosiusf 
was a Spaniard, was raised to the empire hj 
the legiDtis of Britain, (a. d. 383.) He landed 
at St. Malo with a swarm of islanders, and 
defeated the troops of Gratian, who, with his 
Frank is h chief, Mellobaud, was put to death. 
These British auxiliaries settled in our Armo- 
rica under their conan or chief, Meriadec, or 
rather, Murdoch, who is said to have been 
first count of Brittany.J Spain willingly sub- 
mitted to the Spaniard Maximus, and this able 
prince soon wrested Italy from the young Va- 
lentinian II., the brother-in-law of Theodosius. 
Thus the whole west was united by an army, 
partly composed of Britons, and commanded 
by a Spaniard. 

It was by the aid of the Germans^ that 
Theodosius triumphed over Maximus. His 
army, consisting principally of Goths, invaded 
Italy, || while the Frank, Arbogastes, effected a 
diversion through the valley of the Danube. 
The latter chief remained all-powerful under 
Valentinian II., got rid of him, and reigned 
three years in the name of the rhetorician Eu- 
genius; and it was likewise to the Goths that 



* ZoMm. 1. iv. ap. Script. R. Fr. 1. 584. " Arliogaste* was 
of consequence enough to be able to speak boldly to the 
king, and even to prevent the execution of any order* that 
struck him as being improper or unlieroming." — Paul. Oros. 
1. vil. c. 35. " He dared to raise Kuecnius to the purple, and 
give him the name of emperor, reserving the power to him- 
self."— Prosper. Aquitan. unn. 394. Marcellin. Chron. up. 
Srr. R. Pr. i. WO. 

Hunc sibi Germmu* fainultim delegerat exul, 
(Him the German exile chose for servant.) 

is the contemptuous language of Cluudian, iv. Cons. Honor. 
74. 

t Zoslmu*. iv. 47. — Socmt. iv. — Sulpicin* Severn* (Dialog, 
ii. c. 7) any* of him, that " ho would have been a perfect 
man, could he have rejected the crown, or abstained from 
civil war." — Some authors state that he was elected emperof 
against his will. Paul. Oros. 1. vii. c. 34, tec. 

(Sulpiciu«, Gibbon observes, had been his subject) — 
Translator. 

t Triads of the Hand of Britain. "The leaders of the 
third conjoint expedition from the island were Ellen, power 
ful in battle, and Cynan, his brother, lord of Mciriadog in 
Armorica, where they obt lined lands, power, and sove- 
reignty, from the emperor Maximus as the purchase of 
their support against the Romans. . . . None of them re- 
turned ; but they remained there, nnd in Vstre Gyvaelwg, 
where they established themselves." — In 4<fci, a bishop of tho 
Brvtons attended the council of Tour*. — In 4158, Anthemius 
summoned to his aid twelve thousand British auxiliaries. 
They were commnnded by Kiothninu*, one of the indepen- 
dent kings, or chieftains, of Britain, who sailed np the 
Loire, and established his quarters in Berry. Jornandes, de 
Reb. Grtlris, c. 45.— Turner (Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, p. 
383) thinks that the Britons did not settle in Armorirn till 
the year 533, the date assigned to that event by the chroni 
cle of Mont St. Michel. — There can be no doubt that from 
the remotest antiquity a cons tint flow and ebb of emigra- 
tion, induced by motives of commerce, and especially of 
religion, took place between Great Britain and Armorlca, 
(See Carsnr.) The only question about which there can be 
any dispute, is the date of emigration for the purpose of con 
quest. 

$ Maximus also had German* In \\K% \k%. QVVJWM^^sut 
p. 47. 

If Id. ibid. p. 54. 
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Theodosius was chiefly indebted for his victory 
over this usurper.* 

Under Honorius, the rivalry of the Goth 
Alarlc and of the Vandal Stilicho deluged Italy 
for ten years with blood. The Vandal, appoint- 
ed guardian of Honorius by Theodosius, had 
the emperor of the West in his power. The 
Goth, nominated to the command of *he pro- 
vince of Illyria by Arcadius, empe*« of the 
East, vainly solicited from Honoriu* permis- 
sion to repair thither. Meanwhile, Britain, 
Gaul, and Spain recovered their independence 
under the Briton, Constantine. The revolt of 
one of this emperor's general s,t and, perhaps, 
the rivalry between Spain and Gaul, prepared 
the way for that ruin of the new Gallic em- 
pire, which was consummated by the recon- 
ciliation of Honorius and the Goths. Ataulph, 
Alaric's brother, married Placidia, the sister of 
Honorius ; and his successor, Wallia, made 
Toulouse the head-quarters of his bands, em- 
ployed as a federal militia in the service of the 
empire, (a. d. 411.) However, that empire 
soon no longer needed a militia in Gaul, but 
voluntarily abandoning the province, as it had 
already given up Britain, concentrated itself in 
Italy — there to expire. In ' proportion as it 
contracted its limits, the Goths enlarged theirs, 
occupying in the space of half a century Aqui- 
taine and the whole of Spain. 

The dispositions of these Goths towards 
Gaul were any thing but hostile. In their long 
passage through the empire they had learned to 
view with wonder and respect the prodigious 
fabric of Roman civilization, frail and ready 
to crumble away, undoubtedly, but still standing 
and in its splendor ; and, after the first brutal 
excesses of invasion, simple and docile, they 
had submitted themselves to the discipline of 
the conquered ; and the ambition of their chiefs 
sought as its highest object the title of restorers 
of the empire — a fact proved by the following 
memorable words of Ataulph which have been 
handed down to us : 

" I remember," says a writer of the fifth 
century, " naving heard the blessed Jerome re- 
late at Bethlehem his having heard from a 
citizen of Narbonne who had risen to high 
offices under the emperor Theodosius, and was, 
moreover, a religious, wise, and grave man, 
and who had enjoyed in his native city the 
friendship of Ataulph, that the king of the 
Goths, who was a high-hearted and large- 1 
minded man, was in the habit of saying that ' 
his warmest ambition at first had been to an- 
nihilate the name of Rome, and to erect out 
of its ruins a new empire, to be called the 
Gothic, so that, to employ the terms commonly 
used, all that had been Romania should be- 
come Gotiiia, and he himself play the same 

* The poot of honor waa assigned them in the battle, 
Id. ibid. p. 83. 

t Gerontiu*, who had commanded in Spain during the 
absence of Constantine'* «on. Zosirw. I. vl. ap. Scr. R. Fr. i. 
SW Sozitmen. I. tx. ib. WW. 



part that Caesar Augustus formerly did. Bat 
that becoming convinced by experience thai 
the Goths were incapable, from their stubborn 
barbarism, of obedience to the laws, without 
which a republic ceases to be a republic, he 
had resolved to seek glory by devoting the 
might of the Goths to the integral re-establish- 
ment and even increase of the power of the Ro- 
man name, so that he might be regarded by 
posterity as the restorer of that empire which 
he found himself unable to transplant. In this 
view he abstained from war, and devoted hie 
best care to the cultivation of peace."* 

The quartering of the Goths on the Ronuui 
provinces was no new or strange fact. The 
emperors had long had barbarians in their pay, 
who, under the name of guests, lodged and 
lived with the Roman ; and the presence of 
these new-comers was, in the first instance, of 
signal benefit, by completing the overthrow of 
the imperial tyranny, for the agents of the 
treasury gradually withdrawing, the greatest 
evil of the empire ceased of itself; and the 
curiales, restricted henceforward to the local 
administration of the municipalities, found 
themselves relieved from the loads with which 
the central government had weighed them 
down. It is true that the barbarians took pos- 
session of two-thirdsf of the land in the cantom 
where they settled ; but, considering the quan- 
tity of land which had been thrown out of culti- 
vation, this must have been, comparatively 
speaking, but an inconsiderable grievance. 
Sometimes, too, the barbarians appear to have 
entertained scruples with respect to such forci- 
ble assumption of property, and to have indem- 
nified the Roman proprietors. Paulinus, the 
poet, who had been reduced to poverty through 
the final success of Ataulph, and had retired to 
Marseilles, mentions his surprise at receiving 
one day the value of one of his estates, which 
had been sent him by its new owner. J 

The Burgundians, who established them- 
selves westward of the Jura, about the period 
of the settlement of the Goths in Aquitaine 
were, perhaps, a still milder race. " The good- 
nature, which is one of the present character- 
istics of the Germanic race, was early displayed 
by the Burgundians. Before their entrance 
into the empire, they very generally pursued 
some trade, and were carpenters or cabinet- 
makers: they supported themselves by their 
labor in the intervals of peace, and were thus 
free from that twofold pride qf the warrior 
and of the idle proprietor, which nourished 
the insolence of the other barbarian conquerors.4 
. . . . Established as masters in the domains or 

* P. Orm. 1. vii. c. 43. The pa**n?o has been quoted aid 
translated by Thierry, Lettres sur I'llistoire de France, vt 

t The Heruli and Lombards contented themselves with a 
third. 

X Paullnn«, in Eurhariit. v. 504-581, ed. 1681, la 
See also I'lliM. Lit. d« Fr. 303-300. 

$ Socrates I. vii. c. 30. ap. Scr. R. Fr. i. 604. Qnlppe 
no* fere sunt fabri lignarii, et ex hac arte merccdem < 
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the Gallic landowners, and having received, or 
taken, under color of hospitality, two-thirds of 
the land, and a third of the slaves, or, probably, 
what amounted to a half of the entire property, 
they scrupled usurping any thing more, and did 
not treat the Roman as their farmer, or, to use 
the German phrase, as their lide, but as their 
equal ; and even experienced, when in com- 
pany with the rich senators, their co-proprietors, 
something of the conscious embarrassment of 
men of inferior birth whd have suddenly risen 
up in the world. When quartered as soldiers 
in a handsome mansion, and, in point of fact, 
masters of it, they did what they saw done by 
the Roman clients of their noble host, and as- 
sembled in the morning at his levee."* The 
-poet Sidonius has left us a curious picture of a 
Koman house in the occupation of barbarians, 
whom he represents as troublesome and coarse, 
but in nowise ill-inclined : — " From whom do 
you ask a hymn to the joyous Venus ? From 
one beset with the long-haired bands, who has 
to endure the dissonant German tongue, and to 
force a melancholy smile at the songs of the 
gorged Burgundian, who smears his locks with 
rancid butter the while. . . . Happy man ! thou 
art not condemned to see this army of giants, 
who come to salute you before daybreak, as if 
you were their grandfather or their foster- 
father. The kitchen of Alcinous would not 
suffice to feed the swarm — but enough said — 
silence ; what if my verses should be deemed a 
satire !*t 

The Germans who had settled in the empire 
with the permission of the emperor were not 
allowed to remain peaceful possessors of the 
lands allotted to them. ' Those same Huns, who 
had formerly forced the Goths to cross the 
Danube, drew with them the other Germans 
who had remained in Germany, and both crossed 
the Rhine. Here is the barbarian world, rent 
into its two forms— the band, already estab- 
lished on the soil of Gaul, and which, more and 
more won over to Roman civilization, J adopts, 
imitates, and defends it ; and the tribe, the 
primitive and antique form, more affined to the 
genius of Asia, which flocks after the Asiatic 



* Avg. Thierry, Lettres rar l'Hlst. de France, vi. 
t Sidon. Apollin. carmen xii. ap. Scr. R. Fr. i. 81 1 : — 

Landantem tetrico subinde vultu. 
Quod Burgundio cantat esculenlus, 

Infandens acido comam butyro. 

• * * * * 

Quem non ut vetulum paths parentem, 
Nutriclsque vlrum, die nee orto, 
Tot tantique petunt simul gigantes. 

X Procofriot contrasts the Goths with the Germans, De 
lello Gotbico, I. ill. e. 33, ap. Scr. R. Fr. ii. 41.— Paul. Oros. 
ap. Scr. R. Fr. i. " By the mercy of God, all became Chris- 
tians and Catholics, and, submitting themselves to our 
priests, lead a calm and innocent life, treating the Gauls not 
as svbjeeta, bat as Christian brethren.*' 

(In the foregoing passage, Orosius refers to the Burgun- 
diaas, wno obtained a permanent seat in Gaul at the com- 
mencement of the fifth century. The learned editor of the 
Per. B-Fr. observes on this passage, that "The Burgun- 
Jtans, some rears afterwards, turning Arians, grievously op- 
en* OnulM.V—TtLUfBLATOR 



cavalry, and comes to demand a share in the 
empire from her sons, who have forgotten her. 

It is a remarkable singularity in our history 
that the two great invasions of Europe by Asia 
— that of the Huns in the fifth century, and that 
of the Saracens in the eighth — should both have 
met with their repulse in France. The Goths 
were the principal actors in the first victory , 
the Franks in the second. 

Unfortunately, great obscurity hangs over 
both these events. The leader of the invasion 
of the Huns, the famous Attila, appears in tra- 
dition less like an historical personage than a 
vague and terrible myth, the symbol and me- 
morial of wholesale slaughter. His true eastern 
name, Etzel,* signifies something vast and 
powerful, a mountain, a river, and, m particular, 
the Volga, that immense river which separates 
Asia from Europe. This is also the aspect of 
Attila in the Nibelungen — powerful, formidable, 
but indefinite and vague, destitute of all human 
qualities, as indifferent and void of moral sym- 
pathies as nature, hungry as the elements, and 
as devouring as fire and water.' 1 ! 
^ The existence of Attila would be doubtful 
were not all the writers of the fifth century agreed 
on the point, and if Priscus had not told us 
with terror that he had seen him, and described 
to us the table of Attila — terrible even in his- 
tory, although we do not find it decked out 
there, as in the Nibelungen, with the obsequies 
of a whole race. But it is a great spectacle to 
see seated there, in the lowest place, and be- 
neath the chiefs of the lowest barbarian hordes, 
the sad ambassadors of the emperors of the 
East and West. J While mimes and buffoons 
excite the mirth and laughter of the barbarian 
warriors, Attila, serious and grave, and gather- 
ed up in his short and thick frame, with flat- 
tened nose, and his broad forehead pierced with 
two burning holes,$ revolves gloomy thoughts, 

* " Etzel, Atzel, Athila, Athela, Ethela.— Atta, AtU, Aettl, 
Vater, signify in almost all languages, and especially in those 
of Asia, father, judge, chief, king. It is the root of the names 
of the king of the Marcomanni, Attains ; of the Moor, At- 
tala ; of the Scythian, Atheas ; of Attains of Pergamua ; of 
Atalrich, Eticho, Edico. But it has a deeper and wider 
meaning. Attila is the name of the Volga, of the Don, of 
a mountain in the province of Einsiedeln, and a general 
name for mountain and river. Thus it may be Intimately 
connected with the Atlas of the Greek myths." Jac. Grimm. 
Altdeutsche Will dor, i. 6. 

t We frequently read in Priscus and Jornandes, of both 
the Greeks and Romans pacifying him by presents. (Priscus, 
in Corp. Histor. Byzantine, i. 72. 'Ynffcvri rw vlfiOct rdv 
6<opuv.— By force of presents, Genseric determined him to 
invade Gaul.— As reparation for an attempt on his life, he 
demanded an increase of tribute, Ate.)— In the Wilkina- 
Saga, c. 87, he is called the most avaricious of men ; and it 
was by holding out to him hopes of a treasure, that Chrtem- 
hild persuaded him to admit his brothers Into his palace. 

t Priscus, (in Corp. Histor. Byzantine, I. 66,) describing 
their reception, states " that they were seated on the left 
hand, and Beric, a Scythian chieftain, had precedence of 
them." The right hand was esteemed the most honor- 
able. 

$ Jornandes, Do Rebus Getic. ap. Duchesne, 1. 226 : " A 
large head, a swarthy complexion, small deep-seated eyes, 
a flat nose, a few hairs in the place of a beard, broad shoul- 
ders, ami a short square body ; in fine, he displayed all the 
signs of his origin."— Amm. Marcell. xxxi. 1. "The Hung* 
you would compare to he^at* otv Vko \«^ <st \*» ^Sow^ST 
misshapen figure*, the Termini, iv\ta& «x« \tom*\ «■ 
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is lit passes his hands through the hair of his 
young son. There they sit, those Greeks who 
come even into the lion's den .to lay snares for 
him ! He knows all ; but is satisfied with re- 
turning the emperor the purse with which he 
had thought to purchase his death, and with 
addressing him this overwhelming message : — 
" Attila and Theodosius are sons of very noble 
fathers. But Theodosius, by paying tribute, is 
fallen from his nobility, and has become Attila's 
clave. It is not fit that he should conspire 
against his master, like a vile serf." 

He disdained all other vengeance ; but ex- 
acted some thousand ounces of gold the more. 
When payment of the tribute was not made to 
the dav, the following notice, delivered bv a 
slave, sufficed to secure its immediate trans- 
mission : " Attila, in> lord and thy lord, is com- 
ing to sec thee. He orders thee to get a palace 
ready for him in Home.""* 

And what would have been the gain to this 
Tartar to have conquered the empire ? lie 
could not have breathed in its walled cities or 
marble palaces. Better did he love his wooden 
village, with its huts adorned with paint and 
hangings, and its thousand kiosks, flaunting in 
a hundred different colors, scattered in the green 
meadows of the Danube. Thence he yearly 
*.ook his departure with his innumerable cavalry, 
«. ( d the (Jciman bands which followed him whe- 
ther they would or not. At enmity with Ger- 
many, he yet made use of Germany. His ally, 
the Vend Genseric, who had settled in Africa,! 
was the enemy of Germany. The Vends hav- 
ing turned aside from Germany through Spain, 
and changed the Baltic for the Mediterranean, 
infested the south of the empire while Attila 
laid waste the north. The Vend Stilicho's 
hatred of the Goth, Alaric, reappears in Gen- 
seric's hate of the Goths of Toulouse. He 
sought in marriage, and then cruelly mutilated 
the daughter of their king. He called Attila 
against them into Gaul. A contemporary his- 
torian (of slight authority, it is true) states that 
his countryman ./l£tius,J general of the Western 
empire, had also invited his presence, in the 
hope that the Goths and Huns might extermi- 
nate each other. Attila's path was marked 
by the ruin of Metz and of numerous other 
cities. An idea may be formed of the impres- 



hridprH." — Jnrmnilf*. r. 24 '• They are fearfully swarthy: 
their fnce 11 ^lapele** lump, (if I iiny so speak.) rather tlitin 
a human countenance, and li-ivini; two dots for eyes." 

(Gibbon, quoting tin* same passage, observes. " Jornandes 
draw* ft strung caricature of a Calmuck f.irj;.";— Tratiii- 

LAToR. 

* Chronic. Alexnndrin. p. 731. 

t JornandeM, up. Sir. R. Fr. i. £2. •' Dy lavish present*, 
Genserlc indu.rs Audi in fall on the Visigoth*." &r. 

t (Jree. Tur. 1. ii. tip. Scr. R. Fr. 1. lKI. " (,'aiidentius, 
^tius'.s father, was a man of the fir*t "Jink in the province 
of Sfc'ythln."— Jornandes (a p. Srr. R. Fr. i.22) says that " he 
win descended from the valiant MuMl, and horn in Doros- 
tonun." — .^tius had been a hostage to the Huns, (Greg. 
Tur. lor. rit.) Orestes*, the father of Augiistulus, the last 
emperor of the West, ami the Hun, Kderon, the father of 
>d oarer, the conqueror of Italy. rti:un* amone the anibassu- 
4or» of Attila. Hoc the account given by Priscni 



sion left* by this terrible event, from the noma 
rous legends that grew out of it. Troyes wat 
saved by the merits of St Lupus. God took 
{St. Servatius to himself to spare him the griff 
of seeing the ruin of Tongres. Paris was saved 
by the prayers of St. Genevieve ;f and Orleans 
stoutly defended by Bishop Anianus. This holj 
man, while the battering-ram was shaking the 
walls, asked, in the midst of his prayers, whe- 
ther any thing was seen coming. Twice he wu 
answered, no ; but on asking the third time, he 
was told that a small cloud was visible in the 
horizon — it was the Goths and Romans who 
were coming to the aid of the citizens. J 

Idatius gravely asserts that two hundred thou- 
sand Goths, with their king, Theodoric, fell it 
a battle with Attila, near this town. His sob 
Thorismond bums to avenge him ; but the pru- 
dent Otitis, who equally feared the triumph of 
either party, seeks Attila under cover of night, 
and tells him — u You have destroyed but the 
smallest part of the Goths, who will bear down 
upon you to-morrow in such multitudes, that 
you will find it difficult to escape ;" and, in his 
gratitude, Attila presents him with a thousand 
pieces of gold. Then, repairing to Thorismond, 
.t'Etius tells a similar tale to him ; and, besides, 
awakens his fears that if ho does not hasten his 
return to Toulouse, his brother will usurp his 
throne. For this good advice, Thorismond, in 
his turn, gives him ten thousand solidi ; and 
both armies quickly take opposite routes. $ 
\, The Goth, Jornandes, who wrote a centur 
afterwards, does not fail to add to the fables ' 
Idatius ; but he gives all the glory to the Got. 
and attributes the employment oi treachery, ne 
to JEiius, but Attila — all whose enmity is di 
rccted against the king of the Goths, Theodo 
ric.|| Attila is represented as leading intr 
Gaul the collective barbarians of the North and 
tbp East ;lf and a frightful battle is delivered 
between the whole Asiatic, Roman, and Ger- 
man world, three hundred thousand of whose 

* Italy retained a* sensible an Impremlon of the Invaskm 
of thi' same liarharian. In n battle, fought at the very fate 1 
of Rome, both parties were said to have perished to a nan 
"but tbeir -spirits rose, ami fought with unwearied fturfiw 
three davs and three nights." Ilamascins, ap. Phot. Bihl 
p. 10,'W. 

t According to the Wend, it wns on his retreat from Or- 
leans that Attila massacred the eleven thousand virgins <jT 
Cologne. 

t Ureg. Tur. I. II. c. 7. Asplcile de muro clvitatto, al Dei 
miseratio jam Huorurrnt. . . . A«spicite iteruru, &r. 

$ Idatius. a p. Fredeg. Her. R. Fr. ii. 4ft2. The extracts 

pivfii by Fredegarius arc regarded with suspicion. 

|| Jornandes. c. 3t>. up. tier. R. Fr. ii. 23. 

i" Sir Jornandes. ibid., and the notes of the edlfm.— 

"The greater part of the army collected hy jEUna in »«aul 

' must have l>een com|M>scd of Frank*, supposed by tbt 

j moderns to have Urn kalians, and subjects of Merovru; 

| of Ripuarii, also of FrankMi race; of Saxons, settled at 

i Bayeux : of Hurgundians, who tiad established theii mon* 

j nrcliy. forty years More, near the lake of Genera ; of Ssr* 

iiiati-tns, who had passed into Gaul at the time of the great 

barbaric invasion in 4U<> ; of Alani of Orleans. or of* Valence: 

of Tayf.ile* of Poitou; of Rrehon*. cantoned in Rhsriin; of 

Armorimns, soldier*, perhaps, from the provinces whlcfc 

had shaken oil' the yoke: and of I^eti, or veteran barbs 

rians. who«e services had been rewarded with a gift of 

lands, granted on condition of their defending them." 8K 

mondi, Hi»t. de» Fnincais, i. IM, who ritni lomsiipi. iH 
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bodies strew the field. Attila, in danger of 
being forced in his camp, rears an immense 
funeral pile of the saddles of his cavalry, and 
takes his station by it, torch in hand, ready to 
fire it. # 



Attila withdrew ; but the empire could take 
no advantage of his retreat. Who then re- 
mained masters of Gaul ? apparently the Goths 
and Burgundians. These people could not tail 

i to have invaded the central countries, which, 
■ . ... .... * 



In this recital, however, there is one fearful like Auvergne, persisted in remaining Roman, 
nrcumtitance, which admits of no doubt. On Hut were not the Goths themselves Roman ? 
both bides, the combatants were, for the most j Their kings chose their ministers from the con- 
part, brethren, — Franks against Franks, Ostro- ' quered. Theodoric II. employed the pen of 
goths against Visigoths.f After so long a tsepa- ■ the ablest man of Gaul, and was proud to have 
ration, these tribes meet only to fight and slaugh- the elegance of the letters written in his name 
ter each other. This circumstance is touch- | admired. The declaimcr, Cassiodorus, was 
injlv alluded to in the Nibelungen, when, in ; minister to the great Theodoric, the adopted 
"Alienee to the wife of Attila, the Margrave son of the emperor Zeno, and king of the Ostro 



Kudiijer, shedding big tears, attacks the Bur- 
Pifidians whom he loves, and in his duel with 
Hagen, lends him his buckler. J Still more 
pathetic is the song of Hildebrand and Hadu- 
brancl. The father and son, who have been 
many years separated, meet at the other end 
<>f the world ; but the son does not recognise 
the father, and the bitter alternative left to the 
latter is to slay his son or perish. $ 

* Joraandes. c. 40 : . . . . Equinix sellis con5truxis*e py- 
rin, seaeque, »l adversaril irrumporent, rhuiims injicere 
tvlarwr.— In in* Xibelungcn, Chriemhild tires the lour 
&r*er* of the hull in which her brother* arc. 



goths who had settled in Italy. The learned 
Amalasontha, Thcodoric's daughter, spoke 
Greek and Latin fluently ; and her cousin, hus- 
band, and murderer, Theodatus, affected the 
language of a philosopher. 

The Goths had succeeded but too well in re- 
constructing the empire. With the reappear- 
ance of the imperial administration, all its abu- 
ses had followed. Severe regulations in favor 
of the Roman landed proprietors had kept up 
slavery. Imbued, from their long sojourn in 
the East, with the tenets current at Constant i- 



rnen» w ine nail in wmcu hit umuirrs an-. ,_ . 1 ,• , s-* ,t i^il ._i • »i ^ -..i a 

♦ The VMwihm with their tin* Theodoric, fought on nople, the Goths had brought thence the Arian- 
v *ide of the Rinnans; the o*trngoth« and the (irpidaj | ism of the Greeks, by which Christianity was 

m with Ibe Hun*. It wn* an O.itrogoth who Mew Thee- re( j, R . e(1 to mere philosophy, and the Church 



the 
w*re 
dune. 

X *• vVie gernc ich dir wojre gat mit mincm fVhihta. 
Tnfj»t* irh dir'n bieten vor Chriemhilde ! 
Itach niin du in hin, Hngene ant imp' en nn don h'int : 
llei. soldeMa in fiiron heini in dor llurgundcn I .v.t !" 

Drr Xibeluntrrn. „Vot. *W-rf>.». 
I woald willingly give you my buckler, 
lr" I durst oner it you before Chriemhild — 
It matter* not — take it, Hagen— bear it on thy nriii : 
Ah ! imy*t thou bear it to thy homo, to the land of 
the Borgundians ! 
f The xontf of Ilildehrand and Hndubnnd wai discovered 
and published in ltfldby the brother* Grimm, who refer it 
In the eighth Ci.*ntury. 1 cannot refrain from giving here 
ihiv venerable monument of primitive German literature. 
It hi* l«en translated by M. (J ley, (Lnncue de« Frmes, 



made a pendent of the State. They were de- 
tested by the Gallic clergy, whom they suspect- 
ed, not without cause,* of calling in the Franks, 

tho bntlle : never hrn an enemy taken me or hold me 
chained in hi* fort. And now, either my beloved »on must 
pierce me with his sword, hew me down with hi* axe. oi 
1 become his murderer. Undoubtedly, it may lie, if thy 
arm U strong, that thou maysi Like his armor from a uinn 
of heart, and de«poil hin corpse : do it, if thou ha>t tho 
right : and tiny lie In 1 the most infamous of the men of the 
F.aM who shall dis>u:ule thee from the combat thou deslrest. 
Urate companions, judue of your \ulor, who tonlny will 
b««*t hurl the javelin, who dispose of the two armor*.* 



1*14.) and by M. Ampere, (Etudes libit, do Chateaubriand.) ' Therru|Nin the sharp javelins new, and buried them*el\es 



1 venture to offer a new version :— •* I have heard tell that 
wi* day. while the battle was raging, Hildibraht and Ilu- 
ihnhnnt. fMher and wo, defied each other. . . . They ar- 
nyed themselves in their armor and suremts, put on their 
girdles, buckled their ■word*, and marched against each 
other. * Who 1* thy Cither among the people V ask* the 
wi*e and noble Hildibraht, * and of what ra i* art thou 1 If 
r<tu will tell me, I will give you a coat .' mail of triple 
»:nk«. I know every race of num.* Hathuhmht. son of 
Hildibraht, replied. 'The old and wise of former day* told 
Rie that Hildibraht wan my father: I am Hathuhraht. < hie 
diy he fled In the East to avoid the wrath of Otlnchr, 
'kdoarer 1) He went with Thcothrich (Theodoric ?) and a 
train of folk) wen. Leaving a young wife sitting in his 
*ou«e. an infant ton. and an armor without a master, he 
went to the EaM. The misfortunes of my cousin Dietrich 
Increasing, and all deserting him, he was ever at the head 
of hi* people, and hin nolo joy wan battle. I do not lielievo 
that he still liven.' * God of heaven, lord of man,' exclaim* 
Hildibraht. * Miner not those who arc thin connected to do 
tattle !* He then take* from hi* arm a bracelet which had 
been the gift of the king, lord of the Hun*. ' Allow m«\' 
he said. * to offer this to thee.' Hnthuhr.iht replied, ' With 
the javelin onlv can I receive it, and point to point ! Old 
Han. vile spy. thou woaldst deceive me by thy word*. In 
% Moment I launch my Javelin at thee. Old mnn, didst 
then hope in lake me in t They have told me, they who 
a&Hed In the Went, on the sea of tho Vend-, that Hildibraht, 
•M of Heeribcaht, fell In a great battle there.' Then re- 



in the bucklers ; then they came hand to hand, their stone 
axo« Kound, ringing heavily on the white shields. Their 
bodies were somewhat shaken, not, ho\\e\er, their lirnb^" 
&c. &c. 

* '• When fear of the Frank* filled these pnrt*. and there 
was a general and vehement longing for them to seize the 
kingdom, the Hnnrundiatis began to suspect the holy Ajirun- 
culus, bishop of l^angres; and growing daily worse atf-cted 
towards him, gave order* that he should lie privately dealt 
with. This Iteing reported to him, he left Dijon at nicht. 
and rehiring to Auvergne, was made bi-hop tin-re. — At this 
time many nf the (iauls greatly desired the Franks to lie 
' rulers over them ; whence it came to |>ass, that Uuintianus, 
. bishop of Hh'Mlrz, in AipiiUiine, was ex{>elled that city; for 
! tiny said to him. * Hrc:iu«e thy desire is to the Franks, that 
1 tluy may rule over. this hnd.* . . . Scandal having arisen 
iKMwixt him and the citizens, tho latter insinuated to tho 
tiolhs who tarried there that lie wished to subject them to 
j the sway of the Franks; whcreu|>on they took counsel to 
. kill him. When this was told to the man of Clod, rising by 
night, and fleeing from Rhode?., he came to Auvergae. 
There he was kindly entreated by the good bishop F.tiphra 
1 sins; and when Apollinnriu* departed this life, and newt 
w;i« brought to kine Theodoric, In* ordered the holy Quin- 
j tianus to |h» elected in his sU-ad. saying. * He was ejected 
from his city out of his zeal for us.* At this tune t'lovw 
reigned in some cities of (iaul ; and hence the Goth-*, enter- 
t lining n suspicion that this pontiff desired to submit him- 
self to the Franks, l»anished him to Toulouse, where ho 



phca Hildibraht, ion of Heeribraht, 4 I >«en by thy armor died Volitsinnus, the seventh bishop of Tours, and 

thai thou art not it noble chief, that thou hast not yet con- - Veru-*. the eighth, beinc suspected by the (>oih> of Cvvw%x\w\ 
faasad. . . . Alas ! what a fate li mine ! Sixty summers the aforesaid cause, em\e.i\ iWvt Y\\e*\\\ ev\\e." tav^.Tro 
nai auty wtatera have I been wandering a bankhod and I. ii. c. 21. 3o; 1. x . c. ^1. %ke u\m> c.%, «l\\^ N V Y*vvi 
Ever have I beea Been In ibo thick of , iter. It. Fr. t. iil. ». 4»»?. 
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ihe barbarians of the north. The same suspi- 
cions were entertained by the milder Burgun- 
dians ; and this common distrust rendered the 

fcvernment daily more severe and tyrannical, 
t is known that the Gothic law derived the 
first hint of the inquisition from the proceedings 
of the imperial courts.* 

CONFEDERATION OF THE FRANKS. 

The Franks were the more longed for, that 
no one, perhaps, knew what they were.f They 
were not a people, but a confederation, which 
varied in its members as it fluctuated in its in- 
fluence, but which must have been powerful at 
the close of the fourth century, under Mello- 
baud and Arbogustes. At this period the 
Franks had indisputably large possessions in 
the empire. Under the name of Franks, Ger- 
mans of every race composed the best troops 
of the imperial armies J and the body-guard of 
the emperor.^ Floating between Germany and 
the empire, they generally declared against 
the other barbarians, whose irruptions into Gaul 

* Montesquieu, E«prit des Lolx, I. xxviii. c. 1. 

t The Franks had invaded Gaul in 254, during the reign 
of Galllenus, and had made their way through Spain an fur 
as Mauritania. (Zosimus, 1. i. p. 646; A lire I. Victor, c. 33.) 
In 277, Probus twice defeated them on the Rhine, nnd 
MtUed number* of them on the shore* of the Black Sea. 
The daring voyage of these pirates is well known. Tired of 
exile, they set sail in order to revisit their beloved Rhine, 
and, plundering on their way the coast* of Asia, Greece, and 
Bieily, landed peaceably in Frisia or Batavia. (Zosimus, i. 
666.) — In *2U3, Constatilius transported a colon) of Frank* 
Into Caul. — In 358, Julian drove the Chnmnvinn* lieyond 
the Rhine, and subjected the Saltans. etc.— Clovis (Ulodwig) 
defeated Syagrius in -MO.— Greg. Tur. i. li. c. 9: " It Is gen- 
erally held that these same Franks (Mime from Pannonia, 
and first settled on the shores of the Rhine ; and that then, 
crossing the river, they passed over into Thuringin." 

t For instance, of the armies of Cons tan tine. Zosimus, 
i. ii. ; Gibbon, iii. 66. 

$ Anna. Marcellin. 1. xv. a. d. 355: "The Franks who at 
tuls time swarmed in the palace," fee. When, at a later 
period, the emperoi Anasta»ius sent Clovis the insignia of 
the consulship, the Fmnkish chieftains were already fami- 
liar with the Roman titles of honor. A little later than 
this, Agathlas terms the Franks the most civilized of Imr- 
barians, and says that dress aud language are all that dis- 
tinguish them from the Romans. Not that their dress was 
devoid of elegance. "The young chief, SigiMiier." says 
Sidonius A|x>llinnris, "walked, preceded or follnwed by 
horses whose housings sparkled with jewels. On foot, and 
clad in milk-while *ilk, resplendent with gold, and blazing 
with purple ; these three colors harmonized with his hair, 
his complexion, and his skin. . . . The chiefs around him 
wore boots of fur; their legs and knees were bare; their 
high narrow gowns, striped with various colors, hardly 
reached their calves, and their sleeves did not fill below the 
elbow ; their green mantles were edged with a scarlet bor- 
der; their swords, suspended from the shoulder by a long 
belt, girded their sides, around which they wore skins; 
their arms were an additional ornament. .... Sidon. 
Ajwllin. 1. lv. epist. 20, ap. Scr. R. Fr. i. 793. »• In the tomb 
of Chimeric 1.. discovered in 1653 at Tournai, there were 
found a crystil globe, a style with tablets, nnd medals of 
several emperors. Hi* name was traced round his body in 
Roman letters. ... In all this there is nothing very bar- 
barous." Chateaubriand. Etudes Historiques, Iii. 212. — St. 
Jerome (as quoted in Fredegarius) thinks the Franks, like 
the Romans, descended from the Trojans, and refers their 
origin to one Fmncio. a son of Priam . The blessed Jerome 
wrote of the ancient Franks that Priam was their king, nnd 
that, when Troy was taken, half of them, with Fmncio for 
hang, invaded Europe, and settled on the bank of the Rhine 
rith their wives and children A long time after- 
wards they were called Franks, they and their chiefs always 
spurning foreign rule." Fredeg. c. 2. — The fondness with 
which fhli tradition was welcomed iy the middle ages is 
wmll known. 



succeeded theirs. They opposed, though a* 
successfully, the great invasion of the Burgun 
dians, Suevi, and Vandals, in 406,* and mam 
of them fought against A ttila. At a later period 
we shall see them, under Clovis, defeating the 
Germans near Cologne, and preventing tkair 
crossing the Rhine. Still pagans, and froo 
their roving life on the frontier no doubt bat 
loosely attached to any religious system, they 
must have proved easy con vert ites to the clergj 
of Gaul. At this epoch the rest of the barba* 
rians were Arians ; and they all were of distinct 
race and had a distinct nationality. The Franks 
alone, a mixed people, seemed hovering indeci- 
sively on the frontier, ready to take the impres- 
sion of any idea, influence, or religion. They 
alone received Christianity through the Latin 
Church ; that is, in its complete form, and with 
its lofty poetry. Rationalism may follow civi- 
lization ; but it would only wither barbarism, 
dry up its life-blood, and strike it with palsy. . 
Seated in the north of France, in the north- 
west corner of Europe, the Franks held their 
ground against the pagan Saxons, the latest 
swarm from Germany, against the Arian Visi- 
goths, and Anally against the Saracens, all three 
equally hostile to the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, it is not without reason that our mon- , 
archs have been styled the eldest sons of the ' 
Church. ' 

The Church made the fortune of the Franks. 
It would have seemed that the establishment 
of the Burgundian monarchy, the greatness of 
the Goths — masters of Spain and Aquitaine— 
the formation of the Armorican confederations, 
and that of a Roman kingdom at Soissona by 
.&gidius,t must have confined the Franks with- 
in the Carbonarian forest between Tournai and 
the Rhine. | But they induced the Armoricani 
to join their bands, at lea&t those settled at the 
mouths of the Somme and Seine,$ and the sol- 

* (Gibbon (v. 234) remarks of this invasion: "This me- 
morable passage of the Suevi, the Vandals, the Alanl, and 
the Uurgundians, who never afterwards retreated, may bt 
considered as the fall of the Roman empire in the countries 
beyond the Alps ; and the barriers, which had so long sepa 
rated the savage and the civilized nations of the earth, 
wen- from that fatal moment levelled with the ground.")— 
Translator. 

t (" His dominions (Riclmer's) were bounded by the Alps; 
and two Roman generals, Marcellinus and iEgtdlus, mala 
tained their allegiance to the republic, by rejecting with 

disdain the phantom which he styled an emperor. 

ittgidiut, the master-general of Gaul, who equalled, or at 
least who imitated, the heroes of ancient Rome, proclaimed 
his immortal resentment against the assassins of his beloved 
master, Mnjorian. A brave and numerous army was at- 
tached to his standard ; and though he was prevented by 
the arts of Ricimer. and the arms of the Visigoths, frosj 
marching to th<> gates of Rome, he maintained his inde- 
pendent sovereignty beyond the Alps, and rendered the 
name of jKgidiu* resectable both in peace and war. 1 * Gft> 
bon, vl. 1H4HJ.)— Translator. 

t During their long stay in Belgium, they most neces 
sarily have mingled with the indigenes, and by the una 
of their arrival in Gaul, were, no doubt, partly Belgians. 
(The Carbonarian wood was thit part of the great forest of 
Ardennes which lay l>etween the Scheldt and the Heue.) 
"■— Translator 

i I'rncop. Hell. (loth. c. 12, np. Scr. R. Fr. II. 30: "Tin 

Germans sought to fraternize with the in, and the AfMOfl 

cans weti' nolixl a\V uu\vAVvu^VyAV\>tf\^v&^TAtttfci 

\uana." 
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diers of the empire as well, who had remained 
without a leader after the death of JEgidius ;* 
but never could their feebler forces have de- 
stroyed the Goths, humbled the Burgundians, 
and repulsed the Germans, had they not every- 
where found the clergy ardent auxiliaries, who 
cruided and lighted their progress, and gained 
the country over to them beforehand. 

See in what modest terms Gregory of Tours 
speaks of the first advances of the Franks in 
Gaul. u It is said that at this time Chlogion, 
(Clodion,) a powerful and distinguished man in 
his country, was king of the Franks. He held 
his residence at Dispargum,f on the borders of 
the Thuringians of Tongres. The Romans 
likewise occupied these countries; that is, 
southward, as far as the Loire. Beyond the 
Loire the country belonged to the Goths. The 
Burgundians, like them attached to the sect of 
the Arians, dwelt beyond the river Rhone, 
which runs by Lyons. Chlogion having sent 
spies into the town of Cambrai, and examined 
the land, defied the Romans, and took posses- 
sion of that town ; having remained in which 
some time, he conquered the land as far as the 
Summe. Some assert that king Meroveus, 
who had Childeric to his son, was his descend- 
ant. "J 
1 It is probable that many of the Frankish 

chiefs, for instance this Childeric, who, we are 
told, was son of Meroveus and father of Clovis, 
had Roman titles ; as was the case in the pre- 
ceding century with Mellobaud and Arbogastes. 
We see <£gidius, a Roman general, and par- 
tisan of the emperor Majorian, and who was 
the enemy of the Goths and of their creature 
the emperor Avitus, the Arvernian, succeeding 
the Frankish chief, Childeric, who was for a 
time expelled by his subjects ;.but, undoubtedly, 
it was not as hereditary and national chief,§ 
but as general of the imperial militia. Chil- 
deric, accused of having violated some freeborn 
virgins, took* refuge with the Thuringians, and 
carried off their queen. On the death of ^gi- 
diusf he returned to the Franks ; and was puc- 

* Id. ibid. " And the Roman aoldlera, not being ablo to 
morn to Rome, and not wishing the Arlan enemy to suc- 
aeed. Joined with the Armorlcan* and Franks.'* Thus the 
Franks combined all the Catholics of Gaul against the 
Arians. 

♦ (A Tillage or fortress between Louvain and Brussels.) 

— TkaXSLATOR. 

X Greg. Tur. 1. il. c. 9, ap. Ber. R. Fr. 11. 166. 

$ Many English and German critics have come over to 
the opinion of the Abbe Dubos, that royalty among the 
Franks had no affinity with the German monarchies, but 
was a mere imitation of the Imperial governors, presides, 
It*. See Palgrave, Upon the Commonwealth of England, 
vol. L 18».— The Franks attempted, though ineffectually, 
to defend the frontiers against the great Invasion of the bar- 
sariana,ia406, and at various Intervals they obtained grants 
•f land as Roman soldiers. Sismondi, I. 174.— Finally, the 
BeaedtetiBes say in their preface, (Scr. R. Fr. i. 53 :) " There 
is ^^h^g, either in the history or laws of the Franks, 
which can warrant the Inference that the Gaul* were dc- 
■potlcdl of a portion of their Ian is to form Salic lands for the 

fi (Gibbon relates the circumstance somowhnt differently : 
* The Franks, who had punished with exile the youthful 
follies el ChJJderie, ejected the Romin gonor&l for their 
kkmg; A/» rmnitr, ntber tbma Mm ambition, was gratified by 



ceeded by his son, Clovis, who in his turn tri- 
umphed over the patrician Syagrius, son of 
JEgidius. Defeated at Soissons, Syagrius flies 
to the Goths, who deliver him up to Clovis, 
(a. d. 486.) Subsequently, the latter is invest- 
ed with the insignia of the consulship by Aia* 
stasius, emperor of Constantinople. 

CLOVIS EMBRACES CHRISTIANITY. (A. D. 496.) 

Clovis was still only chief of the petty tribe 
of the Franks of Tournai, when numerous bands 
of Suevi, under the designation of All-men, 
(Alemanni,) threatened to pass the Rhine. 
The Franks, as usual, flew to arms, to oppose 
their passage. In similar emergencies the dif- 
ferent tribes were accustomed to unite under 
the bravest chief,* and Clovis reaped the honor 
of the common victory. This was the occasion 
of his embracing the worship of Roman Gaul, 
which was that of his wife Clotilda, niece of 
the king of the Burgundians. He had vowed, 
he said, during the battle, to worship the god 
of Clotilda if he gained the day. Three thou- 
sand of his warriors followed his example. f 
There was great joy among the clergy of Gaul, 
who thenceforward placed their hopes of deliv- 
erance in the Franks. St. Avitus, bishop of 
Yienne, and a subject of the Arian Burgundians, 
did not hesitate to write to him — '• When thou 
tightest, it is to us that the victory is due. ''J 
These words were the subject of eloquent com- 
ment by St. Remigius, on the occasion of the 
baptism of Clovis — "Sicamber, bow meekly 
thy head ; adore what thou hast burnt, burn what 
thou hast adored. "§ In this manner the Church 
took solemn possession of the barbarians. 

This union of Clovis with the clergy ol 
Gaul threatened to be fatal to the Burgundians. 
He had already endeavored to turn to account 
a war between the Burgundiau monarchs Gode- 

that singular honor ; and when the nation, at the end of 
four year*, repented of the injury which they had offered 
to the Merovingian family, he patiently acquiesced in the 
restoration of the lawful prince." Decline and Fall, vl. 186.) 
— Translator. 

* The following passages, collected by M. Gulzot, (Essals 
sur l'Hlst. de France, p. 103,) show lmw thoroughly inde- 

g indent they were of their kings : " If thou wilt not go Into 
urgundy with thy brother*," »*y the Franks to Theodoric, 
44 we will leave thee there, and march with them." Greg. 
Tur. 1. iii. r. 11.— At another time, the Franks choose to 
march against the Saxons, who sue for peace. "Do not 
obstinately seek this war, which will be your ruin," says 
Clotaire I. to them ; ,4 if you will go, I will not follow you." 
At these words his warriors flew upon him, demolished his 
tent, forced him out of it, overwhelmed him with reproaches 
and threatened to slay him If he persisted in his rcfu«al. 
Ibid. 1. Iv. c. 14.— At first, the title of king was an empty, 
name. Ennodius, bishop of Paris, says of an army collected 
by the great Theodoric ' " In this army there were to manjf 
kings, that their number was at least equal to that of those 
soldiers who could bo maintained out of the contributions 
levied on the district in which it was endamped." 

t Greg. Tur. 1. 11. c. 31. Sigebert and Chilperic do not 
marry Brunehault and Galsuinth till they have abjured 
Arianism. — Chlottlndri, daughter of Clotaire I.; Ingundis, 
wife of Ermengild ; and Bertha, wife of the king of Kent, 
converted their husband*. 

t Cum pugnatis, vincimus. S. Aviti epist. In append, ut 
Greg. Tur. 

$ Mitis depone coUa, ?\ca\wVt \ tv^ors. rauA \&XKt&sft^ 
incende quod adoz&att. ttici. TwA.W. c.TA 
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gisil and Gondebaut, alleging against the latter 
his Arianism and the murder of Clotilda's fa- 
ther ; and without doubt he had been called in 
by the bishops. Gondebaut humbled himself; 
amused the bishops by promising to turn Ca- 
rbolic ; gave them his children to educate ;* 
and granted the Romans a milder law than had 
been hitherto accorded the conquered by any 
barbarian people. He wound up these conces- 
sions by becoming tributary to Clovis. 

Alaric II., king of the Visigoths, entertain- 
ing a similar dread and distrust of Clovis, 
endeavored to propitiate him, and sought an in- 
terview with him in an island of the Loire. 
Clovis spoke him fairly, but the instant after 
convened his Gauls. " It offends me," he said, 
• 4 that these Arians possess the fairest portion 
of the land. Let us on them, and with God to 
aid, expel them. Let us seize their land. We 
shall do well, for it is verygood."f (a.d. 507.) 

Far from encountering any obstacle, he 
seemed to be conducted by a mysterious hand. 
He was led to a ford in Vienne by a hart.J$ 
A pillar of fire appeared on the cathedral of 
Poitiers, for his guidance by night. || He 
sent to St. Martin de Tours^f to consult the 
lots ;** and they were favorable to him. On 
his side, he did not overlook the quarter whence 
this assistance came. He forbade all plundering 
round Poitiers. Near Tours he struck with his 
sword a soldier who was foraging on the ter- 
ritory of this town, made sacred by the tomb of 
St. Martin. " How," said he, " can we hope 
for victory, if we offend St. Martin Vff After 
nis victory over Syagrius, one of his warriors 
refused the king a sacred vase, which he 
sought to include in his share of the spoil in 
order to dedicate it to St. Reinigius, the patron 
saint of his own church. A sbort time after- 
wards, Clovis, seizing the opportunity of a re- 
view of his troops, snatches his francisque 
(Frankish battleaxe) from the soldier, and as 
he stoops to pick it up, splits his skull with a 
stroke of his own axe, exclaiming — " Rernein- 



* Id. ibid, c. 31. 

t (lesta reeum Francorum. a p. Per. R. Fr. ii. 553. Thier- 
ry. Conquete ili> rAngl. i. 43. 
; <irrg. Tur. 1. ii. c. 37. 

?i (The h:irt wan, of course, white ; and the place is still 
led the Hurt'* ford.)— Translator. 

|| (ireg. Tur. 1. ii. c. 37. 

r lil. ibid. 

** (" His messengers," says Gibbon, " were instructed to 
remark the words of the psalm which should happen to bo 
chunted at the precise moment when they entered the 
church. These words most fortunately expressed the valor 
and victory of the champions of Heaven, and the applica- 
tion wa« easily transferred to the new Joshua, the new 
Gideon, who went forth to battle ajpiinst the enemies of the 
l»rd." In a nete on this passage, Giblion adds, " This mode 
of divination, by accepting as an omen the first sacred 
words which in«p:irticnlar circumstances tdiould lie pre- 
sented lo the eye or ear, was derived from the I'acu-ns; 
snd the Psnlter or Bible was substituted to the poem* of 
Homer and Virgil. From the fourth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury these gurtrs eanctorum, as they are styled, were repeat- 
vdly condemned by the decrees of councils, and repeatedly 
practised by kiiur*. bishops, and saints." Decline and Fall, 
»-ol. vi. p. 333.)— Translator. 

tt <ln>e. Tnr. I. Ji. r. 37. " Et ubl crit spes victoria;, si 
*eataa Mnrtiim* olfcuditur /'• 
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her the vase at Soissons."* So zealous a d* 
fender of the goods of the church could not fail 
to find her a powerful help towards victory, 
and, in fact, he overcame Alaric at Vougte, 
near Poitiers, advanced as far as Languedoc, 
and would have marched further had not the 
great Theodoric, king of the Italian Ostrogoth*, 
and father-in-law of Alaric II., covered Pro. 
vence and Spain with an army, and saved tbe 
remainder of his kingdom for the infant son of 
the latter, who, on the mother's side, was hit 
own grandson. 

The invasion of the Franks, so evidently de- 
sired by the heads of the G alio- Roman popola- 
lation, in other words, by the bishops, added 
momentarily to this confused state of things. 
The historic notices which remain to us of the 
immediate results of so varied and complicated 
a revolution are scanty : but nowhere have 
they been more happily divined and analyzed 
than in the following passages of M. Guizot's 
Coiirs (T/Iistoirc, (t. i. p. 297) : — 

" Invasion, or, more properly speaking, inva- 
sions, were essentially partial, local, and mo- 
mentary events. A band arrived, generally 
small in number — the most powerful, those 
which founded kingdoms, for instance, that of 
Clovis, did not number more than from five to 
six thousand men, while the entire Burgun 
dian nation did not exceed sixty thousand — it 
rapidly traversed a narrow line of ground, rav- 
aged a district, attacked a city, and then either 
withdrew with its booty, or settled within a li- 
mited range so as to avoid too great a disper- 
sion. We know the ease and rapidity with 
which such events take place and pass away. 
Houses are burnt, lands laid waste, harvests 
carried off, men slain or led into captivity, and 
but a brief time after all this mischief has been 
done, the waves cease, their furrows are effaced, 
individual sufferings are forgotten, and society 
returns, apparently at least, into its ancient 
channel. Such was the course of affairs iu 
Gaul in the fifth century. 

" But we also know that human society— 
that form of it which deserves the name of a 
people — does not consist of a number of iso- 
lated and passing existences thrown into simple 
juxtaposition. Were it nothing more, the in- 
vasions of the barbarians would not have pro- 
duced the impression traced on the records of 
the time. For a considerable period, the num- 
ber both of places and of individuals who suf- 
fered from them, was far inferior to that ot 
those untouched by their ravages. But mans 
social life is not confined to the material space 
or to the mere moment of time in which it 
passes. It ramifies into the many relations it 
has contracted in many localities, and not only 
into them, but into those which it may contract, 
or may form an idea of. It embraces not alone 
the present, but the future. Man lives on I 
thousand points which he does not inhabit, and 
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.n a thousand moments yet in the womb of 
time ; and if this expansion of his existence 
suffer compression, if he is compelled to con- 
tract himself within the narrow limits of his 
material and actual existence, and isolate him- 
self both as regards space and time, social life 
is a truncated and lifeless corpse. 

** This was the result of the invasions — of 
those apparitions of barbarous bands, brief, it is 
true, and limited, but ever renewed, every- 
where possible, and always threatening. They 
destroy ed, 1st, all regular, customary, easy 
correspondence between different parts of a 
territory ; 2dly, all security and prospect for 
the future. They broke the bonds which unite 
the inhabitants of the same country, interrupted 
the regular pulsations of a whole social exist- 
ence. They isolated men, and the days of 
each man. In many places and for many years, 
the aspect of the country might remain the 
same ; but the organization of society felt the 
blow, its limbs fell from each other, its mus- 
cles were nerveless, the blood no longer cir- 
culated freely or surely in its veins, the evil 
burst out sometimes in one point, sometimes in 
another — a town was plundered, a road render- 
ed impracticable, a bridge broken down, this or 
that communication ceased, cultivation was put 
a stop to in this or that district — in a word, the 
organic harmony and general activity of the 
social body were daily interfered with and dis- 
turbed, and every day impelled the general 
paralysis and dissolution. 

4 *The term had come of all those ties by 
which Rome, after unnumbered efforts, had ac- 
complished the union of the different parts of 
the globe — of that great system of administra- 
tion, taxes, recruitment, public works and roads. 
Of all these, there only remained those portions 
which could subsist isolated and locally — that 
is to say, the ruins of municipal government. 
The people betook themselves to the towns, in 
which they continued to govern themselves 
nearly on the same system as before, with the 
same privileges, and through the medium of the 
same institutions. A- thousand circumstances 
prove this concentration of society in the towns. 
One, which has been but little noticed during 
he Roman government, is the constant recur- 
ence, both in the laws enacted and in history, 
of * governors of provinces, officers with con- 
sular power, correctores, presidents,' who are 
ever on the scone. In the sixth century their 
name occurs less frequently ; but we still find 
dukes and counts named as governing pro- 
vinces. The barbarian kings strove to succeed 
to the Roman form of government, to keep up 
the same officers, and direct power into the 
same channel ; but their success is incomplete 
and disorderly. Their dukes are rather mili- 
tary than political chiefs ; the governors of 
provinces are evidently no longer of the same 
importance, and play a different part. It is 
the governors of the towns who figure in his- 
torr Most of those counts, whose exactions 



under Chilperic, Gontran, and Theodebert, are 
related by Gregory of Tours, are counts of 
towns, established, side by side with their 
bishop, within the precinct of their walls. It 
would be too much to say that the province has 
disappeared ; but it is disorganized, unsubstan- 
tial, and all but a phantom. The city, the pri- 
mitive element of the Roman world, is almost 
the sole survivor of its ruin." 

The fact is, a new organization is on the evo 
of gradual formation, of which the city will r.ot 
be the sole element, and in which the country, 
which went for nothing in ancient times, will, 
in its turn, take a place. Centimes will be 
required to establish this new order of things. 
Still, from the time of Clovis, it was prepared 
from afar by the consummation of two impor- 
tant events. 

On one hand, the unity of the barbarian ar-my 
was secured. By a series of treacheries, 
Clovis effected the death of all the petty kings 
of the Franks.* The Church, preoccupied by 
the idea of unity, applauded their death. " Ho 
succeeded in every thing," says Gregory of 
Tours, u because he walked with his heart up- 
right before God."f St. Avitus, bishop of 

* "He secretly sent word to the Ron of Sigebert th« 
Lanie, king of Cologne, 'Thy father grow* old, and halls 
on his had foot. Were he to die. his kingdom and my 
friendship would be thine.' .... Chlodcric, buoyed up by 

these hopes, had his father assassinated And Clovis 

sent him word, 'I thank thee for thy good will, and pray 
thee to show thy treasures to my i..es*engers, and then 
take all thyself.* Chloderic said, ' Here is the chest in which 
my father heaped up his gold. They replied, ' Plunge thy 
arm down to the bottom, to see how much it is ;' and whep 
he did so, and was stooping down, one of them raised hi: 
axe and split his skull. — Clovis. apprized of the death ol 
Sigeliert and his son, repairs to Cologne, assembles the in- 
habitants, and says, * I am nowise concerned In these 
things. I cannot shed the blood of my relatives, for it is 
forbidden. But since these things have happened. I will 
give you counsel, which you can take if you like. Come to 
me; let me protect you.' The people applaud, shouting 
and clashing their bucklers, and raising him on the shield, 
elect him king. — He then marched against Chararic .... 
made him and his son prisoners, and caused the hair of 
both to be cut off. Churn ri^ weeping, his son said to him, 
'This foliage his been cut trom a preen stem, it will grow 
and flourish quickly. Would to Cod that he who has done 
this may perish as quickly.' These words being reported to 
Clovis .... he ordered Itoth to lie beheaded. On their 
death he seized their kingdom, treasures, and people.— 

Ragnacair was at this time king at Cambral Clovis 

having had bracelets and baldrics made of false gold (it was 
only brass, gilt) gave them to the great vassals of Ragnacair 
that they might conspire against him. . . . Ragnacair was 

defeated, and made prisoner with his son It ic hair 

Clovis wild to him. ' Why hast thou disgraced thy family 
by suffering thyself to be fettered 1 better have died ;' and 
lilting his axe, he buried it in his head. Then, turning to 
Richair, he said, ' Iladst thou helped thy brother, he would 
not have been in chains :' and he slew him in the same 
manner. — Uignomer was put to death by his orders, in the 

town of Mans Having slain on this wise many other 

kings and his nearest kindred, he extended his authority 
over the whole of Caul. Finally, one day, assembling his 
people, he spoke ns follows of the relatives whom he had 
butchered, 'Unhappy that I am. left like a traveller in th* 
midst of strangers I have no relative to befriend me in the 
day of adversity !* But this was not for sorrow at their 
death. He only held this language through cunning, in 
order to discover whether he had still any relative left, in 
order that he might destroy him." Creg. Tur. 1. ii. c. 42. 

t Greg. Tur. 1. ii. c. 40: ProMerneba I enini quotidle 
I)eus hostes ejus sub manu ipsius et augebat rcenum ejus, 
eo quod ambularet recto corde coram eo, et faceret que 
placita erant In oculis ejus. — These sanguinary praises are 
surprising in an Kvslnnan, vYvo Ya cnm>j vvft«e\ mxv tf.\&& 
work exhibits groat genUcue%% *Tk&\xxunua\Vi <AttfltypAQtaGL. 
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Vicnne, had in like manner congratulated Gon- 
debaut on the death of his brother — which put 
an end to the civil war in Burgundy. Ihe 
deaths of the Frankish, Visigoth, and Roman 
chiefs, united under one and the same head 
the whole of western Gaul from Batavia to the 
Narbonncse. 

On the other hand, Clovis allowed the Church 
the most unbounded right of asylum and pro- 
lection. At a period that the taw had ceased 
to protect, this recognition of the power of an 
order which took upon itself the guardianship 
and security of the conquered, was a great 
step. Slaves themselves could not be forced 
from the churches where they had taken ref- 
uge. The very houses of the priests were ac- 
counted asylums, like the temples, to those who 
should appear to live with them.* A bishop 
had only to make oath that a prisoner was his, 
to have him immediately given up. 

Undoubtedly it was easier for the chief of 
the barbarians to grant these privileges to the 
Church, than to cause them to be respected - 
The case of Attalus, carried into slavery so 
far from his country, and then rescued as by a 
miracle,! testifies the insufficiency of eccle- 
siastical protection. But it was some advance 
to have the abstract right recognised. The im- 
mense property secured by Clovis to the church- 
es, particularly to that of Reims, whose bishop 
is said to have been his principal counsellor; 
must have given vast extension to this salutary 
influence of the Church. To place property in 
ecclesiastical keeping was to subtract it frtm 
violence, brutality, and barbarism. / 

KATE OK THE FAMILY OK CLOVIS. 

On the death of Clovis, (a. d. 511,) his four 
Buns, according to the custom of the barbarians, 
all became kings. Each remained at the head 
wf one of those military lines, which had been 
traced in Gaul by the successive encampments 
of the Franks. Theoderic held his residence 
at Metz — his warriors being settled in Austra- 
sia, or eastern France, and Auvergne. Clotaire 
kept court at Soissons, Childebert at Paris, and 
Clodomir at Orleans : the three latter also 
shared Aquitaine among them. 

In point of fact, it was not the land but* the 
army which was divided ; and, from its nature, 
this division could not fail to be an unequal one. 
The barbarian warriors must often have de- 
serted one chief for the other, and have flocked 
to him whose courage and military skill prom- 
ised the greatest share of booty ; and, therefore, 

* Qnl cum Ml* In domo ipnoruin conslstero videbanrur. 

. . De. ceteris quidem Ciptivh laid*, &c. Epist. Olodovtei 
ad epi.T. (Jail, up. Scr. H. Yr. iv. M. — This letter was writ- 
ten I iy Clovis on the •KriMidon of hh war wilh the (Join*. 

t Grog. Tur. iii. 15.— Tho story is translated by AumiMtln 
Thierry, in hi* Lettres sur l'lli^t. do France. — On the con- 
dition of tho (subject in (iaul under the kinfri of the first 
•ice. consult the learned memoir of M. Xaudet. 

'The Knglish reader will find tho >t«iry of Attilu* in 
Glithttn. Di'rlint: and Fail, vol. vj. pp. 3WJ, 309.)— Traxh- 
ur/?j 



when Theodebert, the grandson of Clovis, in- 
vaded Italy at the head of a hundred thousand 
men, it is probable that he was followed by al- 
most all the Franks, and that many other bar- 
barians as well, attracted by them, swelled hit 
ranks. 

The Franks acquired so much renown from 
the. rapid conquest of Clovis — with the cause* 
of which we are so imperfectly acquainted— 
that most of the barbarian tribes chose to allr 
themselves with them ; as it formerly happened 
to the followers of Attila. The most hostile 
races of Germany, the Germans of the sooth 
and of the north, the Suevi and the Saxons, 
became federate with the Franks. So did the 
Bavarians. Alone, in the midst of these na- 
tions, the Thuringians rejected this amalgama- 
tion, and were overwhelmed. • At this period, 
the Gallic Burgundians appeared more capable 
of resistance than in the time of Clovis. Their 
new king, St. Sigismund, the pupil of St. Avi- 
tus, was orthodox and beloved by his clergy: 
thus the pretext of Arianism could no longer 
be advanced. But the sons of Clovis oppor- 
tunely remembered that forty years previously, 
their maternal grandfather had been put to 
death by Sigismund. Clodomir and Clotaire 
defied him to battle, and threw him into a well, 
which was then filled up with stones. But 
Cfodomir's victory drew down ruin on his fam- 
ily, for he perished in the engagement, and to 
left his children without a protector. 

" While queen Clotilda held her residence at 
Paris, Childebert, perceiving that all his moth- 
er's affections went to the sons of Clodomir, 
became jealous of them, and fearing that her 
favor might secure them a share of the king- 
dom, he privily sent the following message to 
his brother Clotaire : — ' Our mother is taking 
care of the sons of our brother, and seeks to 
give them the kingdom. You must come di- 
rectly to Paris, and we will consult what to do 
with them — whether to cut off their hair so as 
to reduce them to the rank of subjects, or to kill 
them, and make an equal division of our broth- 
er's kingdom. 1 Rejoiced hereat, Clotaire came 
to Paris. Childebert had already spread a ru- 
mor that the two kings had agreed to raise die 
children to the throne. They sent then, in their 
joint name, to the queen, who abode in the 
same city, and said to her, ' Send us the chil- 
dren, that we may seat them on the throne.' 
Filled with joy, and unsuspicious of their arti- 
fice, after she had given the children to eat and 
drink, she sent them, saying, ' I shall think 
that I have not lost my son, if I see you suc- 
ceed to his kingdom/ The children went, but 
were immediately seized, and separated from 
their servants and nurses, and shut up apart— 
the servants in one place, the children in an* 

* Greg. Tur. I. III. c. 7.— In Hcm and Franeonta, IBM 

broke on the wheel, or crushed under the whoeb of thta 

watrmiH, more than two hundred young girls, and 

{Five l\\e\r Wmta u> Www Av^l*, wwvi YiirTfVrjtL floa tin 
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other. Then Childebert and Clotaire sent Ar- 
cadius, whom we have already mentioned, to 
the queen, carrying scissors and a bare sword. 
When he had come to the queen, he showed 
ihem to her, saying, ' O most glorious queen, 
hy sons, our lords, are waiting to know thy 
a ill as to the treatment of those children : order 
whether they shall have their hair cut off, or be 
tlain.' Affrighted at this message, and, at the 
lame time, transported with violent wrath at 
the sight of that bare sword and scissors, she 
gave way to her indignation, and, not knowing 
in her grief what she said, imprudently replied 
— * If they are not to be raised to the throne, 
I had rather see them dead, than shorn of 
their locks. 1 But A read i us, caring little for 
her grief, and not troubling himself to divine 
her real wishes, hastily returned to those who 
had sent him, and said, * You have the queen's 
leave to go on with what you have begun ; 
she desires you to fulfil your wishes.* On 
this, Clotaire, seizing the eldest child by the 
arm, threw him down, and plunging his dagger 
into his arm-pit, slew him cruelly. At his 
cries, his brother cast himself at Childebert's 
feet, and clasping his knees, exclaims with 
tears, ' Help me, kindest father, that I die not 
as my brother.' Then Childebert, his face 
bathed with tears, says to Clotaire, * I entreat 
thee, dearest brother, to have the goodness to 

frant me his life. If thou wilt not kill him, 
will give thee for his ransom whatsoever 
thou shalt ask V But Clotaire, overwhelming 
him with reproaches, says, ' Cast him far from 
thee, or thou shalt certainly die in his stead. 
Ti& thou who hast stirred me to this thing, 
and art thou so ready to break thy pledge V 
At these words, Childebert repulsed the child, 
and flung him towards Clotaire, who caught 
him, and plunging his dagger in his side, slew 
nun as he had done his brother. They then 
slew the servants and nursl >, and, when they 
were dead, Clotaire, mounting on horseback, 
rode off without the slightest remorse at having 
murdered his nephews, and repaired with Chi - 
debert to the faubourgs. The queen, ordering 
their little bodies to be laid on a litter, con- 
veyed them, with many hymns and an immense 
train of mourners, to St. Peter's church, where 
both were interred with like ceremony. One 
was ten, the other seven years of age."* 

Theoderic, who had not engaged in the expe- 
dition to Burgundy, led his followers into Au- 
vergne. " I will lead you," he had told his 
soldiers, " into a land where you will find as 
much money as you can covet, and where you 
may seize in abundance, flocks, slaves, and ap- 
parel."t Indeed, this was the only province 
which had escaped the general plunder of the 



• Graf. Tor. 1. Hi. — A third son of Clodomir's escaping, 
■ad taking refuge in a monastery, became St. Clodoald, or 
■tOoad. 

f Ubi aurum et argentum acdplatls, quantum vestra 
fetcst desiderate cnpidit&s. de qua pecora, Ax. Greg. Tor. 
. Ui. e. J J. 



West. Tributary, first to the Goths, then to 
the Franks, it preserved the right of governing 
itself. The Apollinarii, the ancient leaders of 
the Arvernian tribes, who had valiantly defend- 
ed their country against the Goths, felt on the 
approach of the Franks that they would lose 
by the exchange, and fought on the side of the 
Goths at Vougle.* But here, as elsewhere, the 
majority of the clergy favored the Franks. St. 
Quintin, bishop of Clermont, and the personal 
enemy of the Apollinarii, seems to have deliv- 
ered the citadel of that town into their hands ; 
and the Franks slew at the. very foot of the 
altar a priest, of whom he thought fit to com- 
plain. 

The bravest of these Frank kings was The- 
odebert, son of Theoderic, chief of those east- 
ern Franks, whose ranks were constantly re- 
cruited from all the Wargi of the Qerman 
tribes. He flourished at the time the Greeks 
and Goths were contending for Italy. . The 
whole policy of the Byzantines consisted in op- 
posing to the Romanized barbarians, the Goths, 
barbarians who had remained utterly barbarous. 
The victories of Belisarius and of Narses were 
gained by means of Moors, Slaves, and Huns ; 
both Greeks and Goths equally hoped to turn 
the Franks to account as auxiliaries. They 
knew not the men they had called in. (a. d. 
539.) The Goths hasten to meet Theodebert 
on the threshold of Italy. He falls upon them, 
and cuts them to pieces. The Greeks on this 
make sure of him ; and are massacred in like 
manner. f The finest towns of Lombardy are 
reduced to ashes, and such ruthless waste com- 
mitted that the Franks are reduced to starva- 
tion in the midst of a desert of their own mak- 
ing, and faint under the sun of the south, in the 
marshy plains of the Po. Numbers perished 
there ; but those who managed to return were 
so laden with booty as to induce a new expedi- 
tion, which shortly after set out under the 
leading of a Frank and a Sueve, overran Italy 
as far as Sicily, and destroyed more than it 
gained. The climate did justice on the bar- 
barous invader ;t and, at the same time, Theo- 
debert died in Gau1,§ at the moment he was 
preparing to swoop down on the valley of the 
Danube, and invade the empire of the East — 
yet'Justinian was his ally, ana * h&d ceded him 
all the rights of the empire over southern Gaul H 



* Greg. Tur. I. ill. Gesta Reg. Franc, c. 17. 

t Procop. de Bell. Goth. 1. li. c. 25. 

t Theodebert's expedition was not the last attempt made 
by the Franks on Italy. In 584, "King Childebert invaded 
Italy, which the Lombards learning, and fearing defeat at 
his hands, they recognised him as their lord, mado him 
many presents, and vowed submission and fidelity. Having 
attained his object, he returned Into Gaol, and put an army 
in movement against Spain. However, he forbore. The 
year before, the emperor Maurice had given him fifty thou- 
sand golden sons (sols) to drive the Lombards out of Italy, 
and when he learned that Childebert had concluded peace 
with them, he demanded back his money. The king, how- 
ever, trusting in his own strength, did not even deign hlal 
an answer.*' Greg. Tur. 1. vi. c. 42. 

$ Gored by a wild bull, according to Agathias, ap Beg 
R. Fr. 1. 1, p. 50. 

|| Procop. de Beft. Got\t\t \. \\V. «.' 
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Theodebert's death, and the disastrous fate J 
of the expedition which followed close upon it, j 
stopped the further progress of the Franks ; 
and Italy, shortly afterwards invaded by the 
Lombards, was thenceforward closed against 
'heir invasions. In Spain, they always failed.* 
The Saxons soon discarded a profitless alliance, 
and refused payment of the tribute of five hun- 
dred cows which they had voluntarily offered. t 
Clotaire, who attempted to exact it, sustained 
a defeat at their hands. Thus the most pow- 
erful of the German tribes escaped alliance with 
the Franks ; and here began that hostility be- 
tween them and the Saxons, which grew in 
rancor, and constituted for so many centuries 
the grand struggle of the barbarians. The 
Saxons, whose further progress on the continent 
to the westward is henceforward barred by the 
Franks, while they are pushed on the east by 
the Slaves, will turn towards the ocean, towards 
the north, and, becoming daily more friendly 
with the Northmen, they will infest the coasts 
of France,J and strengthen their English colo- 
nies. 

The hostility of the Germans proper, to a 
people subjected to Roman and ecclesiastical 
influence, was natural. It was to the Church 
that Clovis was chiefly indebted for his rapid 
conquests. His successors early chose their 
counsellors from the Romans, from the con- 
quered ;$ and it could hardly have been other- 

* The fir«t time they Invaded it, Chlldehert and Clotaire 
*ave out that it was to avenpe Iho ill-treatment of her hus- 
band. Amalaric. kins of the ViMpoths, who sought to con- 
vert her to Amnion, tf he had sent her brothers a handker- 
chief dyed in her blood. Greg. Tur. 1. ili. r. 10. 

t UuinpenLis vitro** inferendi* anni.s singulis a Chlo- 
tnrio sen ion: r.en«iti reddebant. Uesta Daeoherti, r. 30. 

X Sidon. Apullla. I. vlll. epist. 9: "Them (Bordeaux) we 
nee the blue-eye a *»x<>n, erst accustomed to the sea, dread 
the land." And Cniiiien viil. : 

Quin et Aremoricu* ptrntnin S.ixona tractu* 
Sjienlwt, cui pelle salum sub-are Ilrilinmim 
Ludu«, et as.su to giauc.um marc lindere Umbo. 

»F.ven Armories looked lor tlie Haxon pinto, whwe sport it 
Is to plough the British sea, in bin coracle, and to cleave the 
green sea in his s ki n -covered pinnace.) 

§ Clovis himself selected his ambassador* from among 
the llomans, «« Aurellan in 4£1, nnd Puternus in '4)7. ((Jrrp. 
Tur. epi*t. c. 18, sJT».) Roman names abound in the courts 
of the German kings. Aridius is the ronsfmt counsellor of 
Kondehald. (Gn-c Tur. I. ii. c. 34.)— Arcadius, an Arver- 
nlan senator, invites Childehcrt I. into Auverpne. nnd is 
\n Intermediate in the murder of Clodomir's children. (Id. 
I. iii. c. tf, 1H.) Asterlolus and Hecundinus, "each wise 
nnd skilled in letters and rhetoric," had great influence 
with Theode hert. (k. n. M7. — Ibid. c. 33.) — An ambassador 
of Goiitran's is named Felix. (Greg. Tur. 1. viii. c. 13.) his 
rrfrrmdaru Flavins, ('I. v. c. 40;) and lie sends a Chuidius 
to slay Kiierulf in St. Mnrtin de Tours, (I. vil. c. 2tf.)— 
Another Claudius is chancellor to Childehert II. (Greg.de 
Mime. P. Martini. 1. iv.j — A dome>tic of Brunehault's is 
named Flavins. (Greg. Tur. l..ix. c 19.) To his favorite 
Protadim (seethe second note of next page) succeeds "the 
Roman Claudius, a well-Informed man and ngreeuble con- 
vernation ist." (Fredegjir, c. \JH.) I):igobert has n 8*ervutus 
and a Patemus for niidn«sndor», and an Ahundanlius and 
a Venemndns for generals. &c. (Gestn I):ig<iberti. passim, 
lie.) — Undoubtedly more than one Merovingian monarch 
lost by intercourse with the nmquered hi* barlmrian rude- 
ness, and desired to ]e:irn with his favorites J*alin elegance. 
Fortunatu* writes to Chart bert — 

Floret in elfM|uio lingua I*ntina tuo. 
Quali* es in propria doclo wrnione lequela 

Qui nos Romano vincis in cloquio! — 
The Latin tongue flourishes in thy eloquence, O Thou. 



wise. As well as being of more pliant dispo- 
sition, and more skilful flatterers, there were 
none else qualified to impart to their masters 
notions of order and government, of gradually 
substituting a regular administration for the c*« 
priciousness of mere power, and of modelling 
barbarian royalty by the imperial monarchy. 
As early as Theodebert, the grandson of Clo- 
vis, we find the Roman minister Parthenius de- 
vising to tax the Franks ; for which he is put 
to death by them immediately on that monarch's 
demise.* 

Another grandson of Clovis, a son of Ch> 
taire's, Chramnes, had for confidant the Poite- 
vin Leo ;f for enemy, Cantinus, bishop of 
Clermont, a creature of the Franks ; and for 
friend, the Bretons, with whom he sought ref- 
uge when, after an abortive revolt, he was pur- 
sued by his father — who ordered him and his 
whole family to be burnt in a hut, to which he 
had fled for concealment. 

Clotaire, left sole king of Gaul, (a. d. 55S- 
561,) by the death of his three brothers, waa 
succeeded by his four sons. Sigebert had the 
eastern encampment, or, to use the term of the 
chroniclers, the kingdom of Austrasia. lie 
held his residence at Metz ; and being thus i 
neighbor of the German tribes, several of whom 
had remained in alliance with the Franks, it 
became probable that he would sooner or later 
overpower his brothers. Chilperic had Neu- 
stria, and was called king of Soissons. G ou- 
tran had Burgundy : his capital was Chalons- 
sur-Saone. The death of Charibert contributed 
his odd kingdom, which was formed by the 
junction of Paris and Aquitaine, to swell the 
portion of the three others. Under these prin- 
ces, Roman influence was in the ascendant. 
Their ministers were usually Gauls, Goths, oi 
Romans ; names which at that time were al- 
most synonymous. Intercourse with the bar- 
' barians had infused into them sparks of tbeir 
energetic spirit. " King Gontran," says Greg- 
ory of Tours, " honored with the patriciate Cel- 
8ii8, a man tall of stature, stout-shouldered, 
strong-armed, emphatic in speech, happy in re- 
ply, and well read in the law ; he became so 
avaricious as frequently to despoil churches, " 
&.q.% Sigebert sent an Arvernian as his en- 
voy to Constantinople ; and we find among 

who even a* thou elcgnntly speakest thy own laitpoagB, 
exc.ellest us in Infinity.) Thus " Plgehcrl waa elegant ana 
quick-witted."— Chilperic is Hpokon of further on.— Tin 
Franks semi to have been early ohnoxloua to the charge </ 
Ilyxintlne perfidy — "Franci mendnces, aed honpitalaa,' (to- 
cinhlel) Sylvian, 1. vii. p. 100. The aume Salvlan writ**, 
(I. iv. c. 14.) "If a Frank forswear himself, where*! the 
wonder.— when he thinks perjury but a form of speech, not 
of crime?" Again, Flavius Voplscus say*, (in Proculo,; 
"The Franks, who are used to break their word with a 
laueh." 

* ftreg. Tur. 1. lll.c. 30. 

t Id. I. iv. c.41. 

% f.reg. Tur. 1. iv. c. 24. Rex Cuntchramnns Celsun 
, pntriciaiu* lion ore donavit, virion procerum statu, in tea- 
pulis validum, lacerto robu^tum, in verbi* ttunkdam, in 
revpousis op|Kiriunum, juris lectlone peritum; col tenia 
deinrt-ps hahmdi cupiditas exlitit, ut «arpln* 
re* aulerens. fee. 
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kis domestics one Andarchius, who was " fa- 
miliar with Virgil, the Theodosian code, and 
figures." # 

Most of the good or evil of the rule of the 
Frank kings must henceforward be ascribed to 
the Romans. They are the revivers of the 
ivsteui of taxation ;f and they not unfrequently 
appear with distinction in war. Thus, while 
the king of Austrasia is defeated by the Avars 
and made their prisoner, the Roman Mummo- 
lus, general of the king of Burgundy, routs the 
Saxons and Lombards, and compels them both 
to purchase leave to retreat from Italy back to 
Germany, and to pay for their provisions on the 
way. J 

These Gallic ministers of the Frank ish mon- 
archs were often of very low birth. The his- 
tory of the serf Leudastes, who became count 
of Tours, will serve to illustrate the career of 
many of them. " Leudastes was born in the 
island of Rhe, in Poitou, of one Leocadius, 
who had the care of the vineyards of the treas- 
ury. He was placed in the royal service, and 
in the queen's kitchen ; but being blear-eyed 
in his younger days, and the smoke disagreeing 
with his eyes, he was transferred from the spit 
to the kneading-trough. Although he seemed 
to like confectioner's work, he ran off and quit- 
ted the service. He was brought back two or 
three times, but still running away, was con- 
demned to lose an ear. No credit being able 
10 cover such a mark of infamy, he fled to 
queen Marcovef, whom king Charibert, smitten 
with love of her, had taken to his bed in the 
room of her sister. He met with a gracious 
reception, and was intrusted with the care of 
:he queen's choicest horses. A prey to vanity 
and pride, he obtained by intrigue the post of 
count of the stables, in which he conducted 
himself with utter contempt for everybody. 
Swollen with vanity, plunging into dissipation, 
grossly grasping, and the favorite of his mis- 



* Greg. Tut. 1. iv. c. 30, 47. 

t Fredegarlus speaks of the fiscal tyranny of one Pro- 
t*tllus, mayor of the palace to Tlieodoric in 605, and a fa- 
vorite of Brunehault's, and as " swelling the treasury by 
LngenkMU devices oat of men's properties." C. 27. 

; When the Saxons returned, they found their seats oc- 
cupied : — M When Alboin passed into Italy, Clotaire and 
Figebert settled Suevi and other people in the territory he 
had quitted. On the return of his followers, in Sigcbert's 
reign, they were for driving these Intruders out of the 
country ; but the latter offered them a third of the land, 
saying. * We may live together without fighting/ Enraged, 
because they had formerly possessed the country, they 
would not listen to talk of peace. The Suevi offered them 
half, and then two-thirds of the land ; and, on their refusal, 
offered them the whole of the land, and all the flocks and ! 
herds, provided they wonld forego the idea of fighting. 
They, nevertheless, insisted on battle ; and divided among 
themselves beforehand the wives of the Suevi, choosing 
whom each liked, as if the latter were already dead. But 
the mercy of God, which is ever consonant with justice, 
obliged them to think of other matters ; for in the batUc, 
oat of twenty-six thousand Saxons, twenty thousand were 
slam, and of the Suevi, out of six thousand four hundred, 
only eighty, and the rest won the day. The surviving 
inxowi, with curses on their heads, swore never to cut 
either beard or hair, until they had taken vengeance. But, 
engaginc a second time, they were still more completely 
Jenaled. So the war ceased." Greg. Tur. 1. v. c. 15. See 
also Paul Diac Do Gectls Langobardorum, ap. Muratori, I. 



tress, he wormed himself into all her concerns 
After her death, fattened with plunder, he con- 
trived by dint of presents to be continued ir 
the same offices by king Charibert ; and, after- 
wards, as a punishment of the accumulated sins 
of the people, he was made count of Tours. 
There, waxing with his dignity into more intol- 
erable pride, he showed himself greedy of gain, 
haughty in quarrel, and stained with adultery ; 
and by his activity in fomenting disputes, and 
instituting calumnious charges, he amassed 
considerable treasure." This intriguing indi- 
vidual, with whom we are only acquainted 
through the pages of his personal enemy, 
Gregory of Tours, endeavored, nays the histo- 
rian, to ruin him by charging him with having 
spoken ill of queen Fredegonda. But the peo- 
ple collected in large numbers ; and the king 
was contented with the bishop's clearing him- 
self by oath, which he did, celebrating the 
mass on three altars. The assembled bishops 
even threatened to withhold the sacrament from 
the king.* Leudastes was slain some time 
after by Fredegonda's own retainers. 

FREDEOONDA AND BRUNEHAULT. (a. D. 561-612.) 

The great and popular names of this period, 
and which have found a place in men's memo- 
ries, are those of the queens and not of the 
kings — those of Fredegonda and of Brune- 
hault. The latter, the daughter of the king oi 
the Spanish Goths, her mind imbued with Ro- 
man cultivation, and her person fraught with 
grace and winning charms, was carried, by her 
marriage with Sigebert,into sayage Austrasia— 
that Gallic Germany, which was the scene of 
one constant invasion. Fredegonda, on the 
contrary, thoroughly barbaric in her genius, 
ruled her husband, the poor king of Neustria, 
a grammarian and theologian, who owed to her 
crimesf his appellation of the Nero of France. 
She first made him strangle his lawful wife, 
Galswintha, Brunehault's sister ; and then dis- 
patch his sons-in-law, and his brother-in-law, 
Sigebert. This fearful woman was surrounded 
by men devoted to her service, whom she fas- 
cinated by her murderous genius, and whoso 
faculties she disturbed by intoxicating bevera- 
ges. £ It was through them that she reached 
her enemies. The ancient devotees of Aquita- 
nia and Germany, the followers of the assassins, 
who, on a signal from their chief, blindly rush- 
ed to kill or perish, were revived in the retain- 
ers of Fredegonda, who, beautiful, and homi- 
cidal, and possessed by pagan superstitions,} 

* O rex, quid nunc ad te, nisi ut communione 

]>rivorh ? At Hlc : Non, inquit, ego nisi audita narravL 
Greg. Tur. 1. v. c. 50. 

t So think Valois and D. Rulnart, the ed'tor of Gregory 
of Tours.— Uxorius magis quam crudelis. Scr. R. Fr. prs> 
futio, p. 115. 

X Greg. Tur. 1. viil. c. 29. Fredegonda gives a potim tt 
two priests to instigate them to the murder of Sigebert 
(merfificatns potionc dlrexit, tec.) 

$ A rich freedwoman, magnificently attired, who 
possessed by the spirit of Pytfnn, seeks Fredegonda*! 
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appears to us like a Scandinavian Valkyria. | 
She compensated the weakness of Neustria by < 
ludacity and crime ; made a war of stratagems 
and assassinations on her powerful rivals ; and, 
perhaps, saved the west of Gaul from a fresh 
invasion of barbarians.* 

The Germans, indeed, had been called in by 
Brunehault's husband, f Kigebert. Chilperic 
could not make head against their bands ; which 
pushed on as fur as Paris, burning every vil- 
lage, and carrying off the men prisoners. Sige- 
bert himself could scarcely restrain these terri- 
ble allies, who would have left him nothing to 
reign over. J But just as he had pent up Chil- 
peric in Tournai, and, in imagination king of 
Neustria, had caused himself to be elevated on 
the shield, two of Fredegonda's retainers spring- 
ing from out the crowd, stab him with poisoned 



tret Ion. Id. 1. vll. c. 44.— Clandlus promises Fredegonda 
and Gontrnn to slay Eberulf, Chilperic** murderer, in tho 
basilica of Tour* ; and "on his road, an is the use of the 
barbarians, he began to take auspices, and also questioned 
many whether the virtue of the blessed Martin was made 
presently manifest against traitor*." c. 39. 

Paganism la still very prevalent at this period. In a 
eonncll at which Ponatus, bi<hop of R helms, and forty 
other bishop* were present, it was decreed : " that all who 
practise augnry and other pagan customs, or who assist at 
tha superstitious feasts of the pagans, be at first gently ad- 
monished and warned to forsake their ancient errors, but if 
they neglect so to do, and still hold intercourse with idola- 
ters and sacrifices to idol*, they l>o subjected to a jienance 
proportioned to their fault." Frodoard. 1. li. c. 5.— In Greg- 
ory of Tours, (1. viii.c. 13,) St. Wulfilaic.a hermit of Treves, 
relates how he had overthrown (in 585) the Diana of the 
place, and other idols.— The councils of Lateran, in 403, 
nod of Aries, in4.V2, prohibit the worshipping of stones, trees, 
and fountains. In the canons of the council of Nantes, 
held in the year ASH, we find the following : " Bishops and 
their clergy ought to exert themselves to the utmost, to ex- 
tirpate and burn the trees consecrated to demons, and 
which are worshiped by the common people, and held in 
•uch veneration that they dare not lop branch or sucker 
from them. Let the stones likewise which, lured by the 
deceits of the demons, they worship in ruined and woody 
places, to which they vow vows and bring offerings, be 
thoroughly dug up and carried to spots when* they can 
never be found by their worshipers. And be it forbidden 
all to offer candles or any other offering, except to the 
Church, to the I/ord their God." Sinnund. t. Hi. Cone. 
Gallia'. 8ee also the twenty-second canon of the council 
of Tours, in 567, and the Capitularies of Chnrlenngne, ann. 
709. 

* "Remember Fredegondi," says Pt. Ouen to his friend 
Ehroin, the defender of Neustria against Au«tr.i*ia. At llr*t 
Neu«tria was the more important of the two. After ClovK 
and before the complete annihilation of the royal authority 
by the Mayors of the Palace, four kings, all kings of Neus- 
tria, concentrated the entire Kr:iiiki«h monarchy in their own 
Srsons; namelv. Cloture I. (a.i>. 5.">H-3«>1,) f-lofilre II. (*U3- 
8.) Dagobert I. (o3I-(i3H.) and Clovis II. (ti33, o5ti.)— It 
was in Xemtria that Clovis had settled with the. then pre- 
dominant tribe. — Xeu«tri:i was the more central, Roman, and 
ecclesiastical: Au«trusia wis constantly exposed to the 
varied tide of Cerminic emigration, Uuiiot, Kssais Mir 
rilist. de France, p. 73. 

t Greg. Tur. I. iv. c. .">0. Higeliertus rex gentes illas qua* 
ultra Rhenum hnhenttir. commoM't . . . et contra fratrem 
mi urn Chllpericum ire dentin.-! t. 

X "The villages round Pari*." ways (iregory of Tours. 
"were burnt to the ground. The eneniy destroyed the 
houses with all they contained, and led off the inhabitants 
Into captivity. Pigehert entreated them to desjs:, but was 
unable to restrain the fury of tin- trllies who had come froir 
the other bank of the Rhine. He, therefore, l>ore all 
p'ltiently until ho could return to his own country. Some 
of these pagans rose up against him, reproaching him with 
having shunned exposing his person in battle However, he 
moari?d his horse, and presenting liHii«elf with the utmost 
intrepidity, appeased them with mild words : but, afterwards, 
bad a nunwet of them stoned/* L. iv. c. 50. 



knives.* (a. d. 575.) The people rise on tb* 
instant and massacre his ministers — Goths.f 
At the height of power, and at the very moment 
of victory, Brunehault becomes the captive ot 
Chilperic and Fredegonda, who, however, sparj 
her life ;J and Meroveus, Chimeric's sun, fall- 
ing desperately in love with her, through bit 
agency she effected her escape. His passjoa 
blinded him so far as to marry her. He married 
his death ; for his father had him dispatched. 
Praetextatus, bishop of Rouen, a volatile and 
imprudent man, who had had the audacity to 
marry them, was at first protected by Chilps- 
ric's scruples ; but subsequently Fredegooda 
contrived to have him disposed of. 

Brunehault withdrew into Austrasia,of which 
her infant son, Childebert II., was nominal 
ruler. But the nobles of that kingdom had de- 
termined to overbear the Gothic and Romat 
influence, and were even on the point of slaying 
the Roman Lupus, duke of Champagne, the 
only one of them still devoted to Brunehault. 
She threw herself into the midst of the armed 
battalions, and gave him time to escape. § Feel- 
ing their superiority over Roino-Burgundiin 
Gaul, of which Gontran was king, the Austra- 
sian nobles longed to sweep down on the south 
with their barbarian followers, and promised i 
share of their conquest to Chilperic. Several 
of the Burgundian chiefs united, and Chilperic 
joined them. But his troops were defeated by 
the valiant patrician Mummolus ; whose suc- 
cesses over the Saxons and Lombards had al- 
ready saved Gontran his kingdom. On the . 
other hand, the freemen of Austrasia rose 
against the nobles, perhaps incited by Brune- 
hault, and accused them of betraying their 
young king. It would appear, indeed, that at 
this period the Australian and Burgundian 
chiefs had come to a mutual understanding to 
rid themselves of their Merovingian rulers. 

In Neustria, on the contrary, the royal power 
seems to gain strength. Less warlike than 
Australia, and poorer than Burgundy, Neustria 
could only subsist by the conquered being al- 
lowed a place by the side of the conquerors. 
Thus Chilperic employs Gallic militia against 
the Bretons ;il which is the first instance, since 
the fall of the empire, of the conquered being 
intrusted with arms. In spite of his natural 
ferocity, Chilperic would appear to have at- 
tempted the reconciliation of the two by directer 
methods still. In a war with Gontran, he slew 
one of his own followers for not staying his 
men from plunder.^ He also built circuses at 

* Id. ibid. r. SS. Duo pneri rum cultris validU, am 
vuigb scrnmasaxos voennt, infeclis veneno, maleHcatt in* 
demmdu regina, utnique ei latera feriunt. 

t (ires. Tur. 1. iv. c. !ir2: Ibi et HigiLa, qui quondam ei 
Gotthia venerat, mill turn laceratus est. 

J Id. I. v. c. i. Chilperic went to Paris to telao 
hault's treasures, and banished her to Rouen, 
da '^liters to Meaux. 

V Id. 1. iv. r. 1. 
fl CJreg. Tur. I. v. c. 27. 

V W.V.vV.c.^V. 
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ind Paris,* and exhibited shows after 
n of the Romans. He was himself a 
of verse in Latin, f especially of 
d [prayers. He endeavored, like the 
Zeno and Anastasius, to impose on 
>s a Credo of his own drawing up, in 
>d was named without any reference 
ttinction of the three persons. The 
p to whom he showed it was so horri- 
ie would have torn it in pieces had he 
;er to the kingj— a very convincing 
liis patient policy in regard to the 

rude attempts at reviving the imperial 
nt brought in their train a renewal of 
tyranny which had destroyed the em- 
ilperic ordered asurvey|| of the king- 
. exacted, says Gregory of Tours, an 
>f wine for each half acre. His ex- 
vhich, perhaps, the terrible struggle 
lad to maintain against Austrasia and 
ians allied with her, rendered impera- 
i, nevertheless, felt to be intolerably 
3 after so long a remission from taxa- 



c 18: A pud Suessionas atone Parisian circos 
?cepit, in eis populo spcctacuium pnebiturus. 
is verses," says Gregory of Tours, " violate all 
metre." L. v c. 45. — However, tradition as- 
n the following epitaph upon St. Germain des 

t speculum, patriae vigor, ara reorum, 
er, et medicus, pastor amorque gregis, 
us virtute, fide, corde, ore beatns, 
tenet tumulum, mentis honore polum, 
iuiu nihil nocuerunt fata sepnlcri : 
enim, nam mora quem tullt ipsa timet, 
dhuc poUus Justus post funera ; nam qui 

> vas fuerat, gemma superha micat. 

pem et meritum mutis data verba loquuntur, 
tus et c«cis pnedicat ore dies, 
r apostolicus, rapiens do carne tropheum, 
riumphali considel arce tlironi." 

Apud Almoin. 1. ill. c. 10. 

he Church, strength of his country, refuge of 
ither and physician, shepherd and delight of his 
tain, blessed in virtue, faith, feelings, and senti- 
the tomb with Ik i mortal remains, the world 
nduring honor of n.: mind. The grave has 
ictory over him. He must live, whom death, 
orne him hence, fears. The just man has 
le more for death ; for what was an earthen 
litters a gem on high. The dumb, restored to 
k his aid and merits ; and the blind, given to 
ay, proclaim them. The apostolic man, triumph- 
ortality, now sits by right of conquest on a 
rone.) 

added letters to the alphabet, and "sent man- 
•y part of his kingdom ordering them to be taught 
md commanding that all books written In the 
e should be levigated with pumice, and written 
' Greg. Tur. 1. v. c. 45. 
attain potuisset ad tinge re, in frusta discerperet. 

> hac intentione quievit. Id. Ibid. 

Gregory of Tours, (1. vi. c. 92,) his forbearance 
shop, who, among other insulting observations, 
>d, that In passing from Gontran's kingdom into 
he passed from heaven into hell. At other 
>ver, we find him complaining bitterly of the 
tie same writer says, (1. vi. c. 46,) "He held the 
thorough hatred, and was often accustomed to 
or treasury Is impoverished, our money trans- 
Church; bishops are the only kings ; our kingly 
ne, and bishops rule the state.* " 
ur. 1. v. c. 99: Dcscriptiones novas et graves in 
Ieri jussit . . . statutum enim fuerat, ut posses- 
,a terrft unam amphonim vini per aripennem, id 
srum continentcm 190 pedes, redden t. " Many 
; were levied,** add* the chronicler, *' both on 
of land, and on aMvea." 



tion; and, undoubtedly, the execration with 
which the names of Chilperic and Fredegonda 
have come to be regarded, arises as much from 
this cause as from the murders whose horrible 
details have bren handed down to us by Gregory 
of Tours. It ;vas their own impression, indeed; 
when their children were carried off by an epi- 
demic disorder, that the curses of the poor had 
drawn down ifpon them the wrath of Heaven. 

" In those days, king Chilperic fell grievously 
sick. When recovering, his youngest son, who 
had not as yet been regenerated by water and 
the Holy Ghost, fell sick in his turn. Being 
in extremity, he was baptized. Soon after he 
grew better; but his eldest brother, named 
Chlodobert, was seized with the same disorder. 
His mother Fredegonda, seeing him in danger 
of death, was touched with remorse, and said to 
the king — * The Divine mercy has long suffered 
our crimes, has often visited us with fevers and 
other ills, and we have not repented. We 
have already lost sons. The tears of the poor,* 
the groans of widows, the sighs of orphans will 
call down death on these, too, and we shall 
have none for whom we may enjoy the hope 
of amassing treasure. We shall heap up treas- 
ures, and know not for whom. Our treasures 
will remain without possessors — fraught with 
violence and curses. Are not our cellars choked 
with wine ? Are not our granaries full of corn 1 
Is not our treasury crowded with gold, silver, 
precious stones, collars, and other kingly orna- 
ments ? And we are now about to lose what is 
dearest to us. Now, come, if it be your will, 
let us burn these unjust registers. Let that 
content us for our revenue, which contented thy 
father, king Clot a ire. 1 

" Saying thus, and beating her bosom with 
clenched fists, the queen demanded the registers 
which Marcus had brought of the cities which 
belonged to her, and throwing them into the 
fire, turned to the king, and said — ' What stops 
thee ? Do as thou seest me do ; that if we 
lose our dear children, we may at least escape 
eternal punishment.' Touched with repentance, 
the king threw into the fire all the registers of 
the taxes, and, when they were burnt, sent 
orders in all directions prohibiting the drawing 
up of any more for the future. After this, the 
youngest of their little ones fell exceeding weak* 
and died. They bore him with great grief from 
their house of Braine to Paris, and buried him 
in St. Denis 1 church. Chlodobert was laid upon 
a litter, and carried to Soissons, to St. Medard's 
church. They took him to the tomb of the 
saint, and vowed an offering for him ; but, al- 
ready exhausted and lacking breath, he gave 
up the ghost in the middle of the night. They 

* The violences exercised in this reign may be Inferred 
from the manner in which Chilperic raised a dowry for his 
daughter Riguntha, He caused a multitude of predial 
servants of the crown to be borne off with her to Spain ai 
slaves. Numbers killed themselves to avoid this fate ; and 
the unhappy troop set out, loading the king with nialedJo* 
tions. The tragedy deserve* yeraaaL— fc«fc ^,^»\.^ 
c. 45. 
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buried him in the basilica of the martyrs, St. seems to have taken strong hold of his imagi 



Crispin and St. Crispinian. There was great 
lamentation among all the people ; the men 
followed his funeral in mourning,. and the wo- 
men, clad in the same weeds which they wear 
at the burial of their husbands. King Chilpcric 
then gave large gifts to the churches and to the 
poor.* . 



nation. He swore to pursue Chilperic's mur 
derer to the ninth generation, " in order to pat 
a stop to the wicked custom of killing kings." 
He believed his own life to be in danger. * It 
happened that one day, after the deacon bid 
proclaimed silence for the hearing of the man. 
the king, turning to the people, said — ' 1 pray 



" After the synod of which I have spoken 1 1 you, all ye men and women here present, to be 
had taken leave of the king, but, being unwilling ever faithful to me, and not to slay me, as you 
to depart without bidding adieu to JSalvius, and have latterly slain my brothers. So that I may 



embracing him, I went in search of him, and 
found him in the court of the house of Braine. 
I told him that I was about returning home, and, 
on our stepping aside to converse, he said to 
me — ' Seest thou not what 1 see, above that 
roof!' — * I see/ was my reply, * a small building 
which the king has had raised above it.' * And 
nothing else V ' Nothing/ I said. Then, sup- 



at least live for three years to rear my nephew* 
whom I have adopted as my sons, for fear it 
should happen — which, may the everlasting 
God deign to avert, that after my death ye 
perish with these little ones, for there would 
no strong man of our family be left to defend 



you 



» >*• 



All the people addressed prayers to the Lord, 



posing that he was speaking jestingly, I added ; that he would be pleased to preserve Gontran. 



— k If thou seest any thing more, tell me. 
Heaving a deep sigh, he said, * I sec the sword 
of Divine wrath drawn and suspended over that 
house.' And truly the bishop's words were 
those of truth, for, twenty days afterward, as 
we have shown, the king lost his two sons."f 

Shortly afterwards Chilpcric himself perished, 
(a. d. 5H1;) assassinated, according to some, 
by a lover of Fredegonda's ; according to 
others, by emissaries of Brunehault's, who so 
avenged both her husbands, Sigebert and Me- 
roveus. Chilperic's widow, his infant son, the 
Church, and all the enemies of Austrasia and 
the barbarians, then turned for succor to the 
king of Burgundy, the good Gontran, who was, 
indeed, the best of the Merovingian monarchs, 
for not more than two or three murders could 



In fact, he alone could protect Burgundy and 
Neustria against Austrasia, Gaul against Ger- 
many, the Church and civilization against the 
barbarians. The bishop of Tours declared 
loudly for Gontran. ** We sent word," (it it 
Gregory himself who is speaking,) ki to the 
bishop and citizens of Poitiers, that Gontrai 
was now father of Sigebert's and Chilperic's 
two sons, and that he was master of the whole 
kingdom, as was his father Clotaire before 

him. ,! t 

Poitiers, the rival of Tours, did not follow iu 
lead, but preferred recognising the king of Aus- 
trasia, as too far distant to be troublesome. The 
men of the south, the men of Aquitaine and 
Provence, thought that in the decay of the Me- 
rovingian family, represented by an old nun 



be objected to him. Addicted to women and j and two children, they might elect a king who 
pleasure, he seemed softened by intercourse would be dependent upon them. They, there- 
with the Romans of the south, and churchmen, fore, summoned from Constantinople one Gon- 
To the latter, he showed extreme respect. - dovald, who boasted to be descended from the 
" He was/' says Fredegarius, '* like a priest ' Frank monarchs. The history of this attempt, 



among priests." J 

Gontran declared h'tiself the protector of 
Fredegonda, and of her son Clotaire II. ;§ 
whom Fredegonda deposed on oath, and made 
twelve Frank warriors swear the same, to be 
truly Chilperic's son. The good man seems to 
be cast the comic part in the terrible drama of 
Merovingian history. Fredegonda played with 
his simplieity.il The death of his three brothers 



• Greg. Tur. 1. v. c. Xi. 
t Ibid. dip. ult. 

1 <;iinlflii;iiimu« rex . . nun wicerdotibtM utique *nror- 
flotis nd. inst:t r >e osteiidehal. Fredeg. n». St. K. Ft. t. ii. 

E. 414. — A woman run 1 " In r Min oi quartan levi-r by making 
im drink water in which n fringe of (iontran's cloak had 
boon soaked, (iron. Tur. 1. ix. 
$ Patrocinio nun foxehnt. (Jrejr. Tur. I. vii. c. 7. 
(j tireg. Tur. I. vii. v. 7: "Contrail protected Fn-degondn, 
and often linked her to his t:ible, promising; that he would 
be tier hml friend. On one of these occasions, tin 1 qui -en 



which is given at length by Gregory of Tours, 
makes us acquainted to the life with the nobles 
of the south of Gaul, the Mummoluses and 
(jl on tran- Bosons — individuals of equivocal and 
double origin and policy, half Roman, half bar- 
barian — and their relations with the enemies of 
Burgundy and Neustria, with the Greeks of 
Byzantium, and the Germans of Austrasia. 

EPISODE OF GONDOVALD. (a. D. 584-6.) 

" Gondovald, who gave out that he was a son 
of king Clota ire's, had arrived at Marseilles 
from Constantinople. His origin was, briefly, 
as follows. Born in Gaul, he had been care- 
, fully brought up and educated ; and, according 
to the custom of the kings of the country, wore 
his curled locks hanging down his shoulders. 




•neerh ; for only four months before she had brought a son 
Solo the world : however, he satfercd her to withdruw.'* 



* Greg. Tur. 1 vii. c. 8. 



t id. ujm « a 
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:m with thee, for he is thy flesh.' Having no 
>n, king Childebert took him, and kept him 
;ar him. The news being told king Clotatre, 
3 sent to his brother, saying — ' Send the 
aung man, that he may be with me. 1 His 
•other sent him at once ; and, when Clotaire 
iw him, he ordered his long hair to be cut off, 
Lying, ' He is no son of mine.' On Clotaire's 
aath, king Charibert received him. But Sige- 
ert sent for him, and having had his hair 
it off again, dismissed him to the city of Ag- 
ppina, now called Cologne. On his hair 
rowing, he escaped thence, and repaired to 
[arses, who then governed Italy. There he 
»ok a wife, begot sons, and left that country 
>r Constantinople. Long after this, he was 
ivited, so runs the tale, to Gaul ; and, landing 
t Marseilles, was received by bishop Theo- 
cire, who gave him horses, and he repaired to 
uke Mummolus. Mummolus, as we have 
lid, at that time had his residence at Avignon, 
tut displeased hereat, duke Gontran-Boson 
eized bishop Theodore, and had him carefully 
ratched, accusing him of having introduced a 
tranger into Gaul, for the purpose of subject- 
lg the kingdom of the Franks to the emperor. 
'heodore is said to have produced a letter, 
igned by the great of king Childebert's court, 
lying — ' I have done nothing of myself, but 
illy what was commanded by our masters and 
»rds.' .... Gondovald sought refuge in an 
land, and awaited the result. Duke Gontran- 
loson divided Gondovald's treasures with one 
f king Gontran's dukes, and carried off. they 
ly, into Auvergne an immense quantity of 
old, silver, and other things.' 1 
Before deciding for or against the pretender, 
le king of Austrasia required his uncle Gon- 
-an to restore those towns which had belonged 
> Sigebert. • " Km s Childebert sent to king 
rontran the Bishop i^gidius, Gontran-Boson, 
igewald, and many others. When they had 
oroe, the bishop said, ' We thank Almighty 
rod, most pious king, that after many troubles 
e has restored thee the countries which be- 
rag to thy kingdom.' The king replied, 'All 
hanks be, indeed, to the King of kings, the 
jord of lords, who, in his mercy, has deigned 
9 bring these things to pass, for we owe none 
o thee, who, by thy treacherous counsels and 
•erjuries, didst raise disturbances throughout 
my whole kingdom this past year, who hast 
(ever kept faith with any one, whose craft is 
verywhere notorious, and who everywhere 
onductest thyself not as a bishop, but as the 
netny of our kingdom !' At these words, the 
ishop, choking with rage, was silent. One of 
tie deputies said, ' Thy nephew Childebert begs 
lies to restore the cities which belonged to his 
ither ;* to whom Gontran replied, * 1 have al- 
eady told you that those towns are mine by 
reaty, and that therefore I will not give them, 
p.' Another deputy said, * Thy nephew prays 
nee to deliver into his hands the sorceress 
"redegoiida, who has caused the death of many 



kings, in order that he may have vengeance 
upon her for the death of his father, his uncle, 
and his cousins !' The king answered, * I can- 
not put her in his power, for her son is a king : 
nor do I believe all you say against her.' Then 
Gontran-Boson drew near the king as if to re- 
mind him of something ; and,. <&« there was a 
rumor that Gondovald had just been proclaimed 
king, Gontran, cutting him short, said, * Enemy 
of our country and our throne, who hast before 
this gone to the East expressly to place on our 
throne a Skip-sea,* (so the king called Gondo- 
vald.) O thou, who art always perfidious, and 
who never keepest faith !' Boson answered, 
4 Thou, lord and king, art seated on the royal 
throne, and no one dares return thee a reply. 
I aver my innocence in this business. If there 
be any equal of mine, who in secret thinks me 
guilty of this crime, let him charge me with it 
in public. Then, most pious king, refer the 
whole to the judgment of God. Let him de- 
cide, when he shall see us in the lists.' As 
every one kept silence after he had spoken, 
the king said, ' This business calls on all war- 
riors to chase from our frontiers a stranger 
whose father turned the mill, nay, to say truth, 
who was a wool-comber.' Now, though it may 
very well be that a man may follow both these 
trades at once, one of the deputies replied to 
this taunt of the king's — ' Thou assertest, then, 
that this man had two fathers, a wool-comber 
and a miller. Cease, O king, such silly talk. 
Never has one man been known to have two 
fathers, save in spiritual matters.' Many 
laughing at these words, another deputy said, 
1 We take our leave, O king ; since thou wilt 
not restore thy nephew's cities, we know that 
the axe is whole which took off thy brothers' 
heads, and it -will soon send thy brains skip- 
ping.'" Thus they withdrew with scandal. 
The king, fired with wrath at this insult, or- 
dered dung, decayed vegetables, straw, rotten 
hay, and stinking mud out of the streets, to be 
flung upon them as they were going away ; and 
the deputies went off, covered with filth, and 
loaded with insults and reproaches. 

Gontran's answer united the Austrasians, 
with the Aquitanians, in favor of Gondovald 
The nobles of the south welcomed him ;f and 

* Un Ballomtr. 

t " As Gondovald was seeking for help In every dlrec* 
tlcn, some one told him that a certain Eastern monarch, 
having carried off the thumb of the holy martyr, Sergius, 
had it imbedded in his right arm; and that, when he 
wanted to repulse his enemies, he had only to raise his 
arm confidently, when, as if overborne by the power of the 
martyr, they instantly took to flight. Gondovald eagerly 
inquired whether there were any one In the place who had 
been judged worthy to receive any of the saint's relics. 
Bishop Bertrand named a merchant, called Euphron, whom 
he hated, because, coveting his wealth, ho had formerly 
caused him to submit to the tonsure in order to compel him 
to enter the church, but Euphron passed into another city, 
and returned when his hair had grown again. So the bishop 
said, ' There Is a certain Syrian, named Euphron, who has 
made his house into a church, and placed in It the relics of 
that saint through which many miracles have been worked ; 
for, when the city of Bordeaux was a prey to a. violent con- 
flagration, his house, though surrounded with flames, was 
unt niched.' Hereupon Muniuwlu* bn&too»& to \ta &<(ta&!% 
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with their aid, he made rapid head. He soon 
saw himself master of Toulouse, Bordeaux, 
Perigueux, and of Angouleme : and received 
in the name of the king of Austrasia the alle- 
giance of the towns which had been Sigebert's. 
The danger of the aged Burgundian monarch 
became imminent. He knew that Brunehault, 
Childebert, and the nobles of Austrasia, favored 
Gondovald ; that Fredegonda herself had been 
tempted to treat with him ; that the bishop of 
Reims was secretly, and all the southern bishops 
openly for him. This defection of the Roman 
ecclesiastical party, of whom he had thought 
himself certain, compelled Gontran to court the 
Austrasians. He adopted his nephew Childe- 
bert, named him his heir, complied with his de- 
mands, and promised Brunehault that he would 
leave her five of the principal cities of Aqui- 
taine, with which her sister had been dowried, 
as anciently belonging to the Goths. 

Gondovald's party was discouraged by the 
reconciliation of the kings of Burgundy and 
Austrasia ; and the Aquitanians were as quick 
to desert as they had been to welcome him. He 
was constrained to shut himself up in the town 
of Comminges, with those nobles who had most 
compromised themselves, but who waited their 
opportunity to give him up, and make their 
peace at his expense. One of them, indeed, did 
not delay so long ; but fled, taking Gondovald's 
treasures along with him. 

" Many ascended the hill and often accosted 
Gondovald, heaping reproaches upon him and 
saying, — 'Art thou the painter who, in king 
Clotaire's time, daubed the walls and ceilings 
of the oratories ] Art thou he whom the Gauls 
used to call Skip-sea ? Art thou he, who, for 
thy pretensions, hast so often had thy locks 
shorn and been banished by the kings of the 
Franks ? Tell us at least, most miserable man, 
who brought thee hither, who inspired thee with 
such height of audacity as to approach the fron- 
tiers of our lords and kings? If any one sum- 
moned thee, name him aloud. See, death stares 
thee in the face, and the ditch thou hast craved, 
and into which thou wilt have cast thyself, 

house with Bishop Bertrand, forced his way Into it, and 
ordered the holy relics to be produced. Euphron refused ; 
out. thinking that a snare was maliciously laid for him, he 
said, ' Leave an old man alone, and insult not a saint : take 
these hundred pieces of gold, and depart.' Mummolus per- 
ftistlng, Euphron offered him two hundred; but even this 
sum could not tempt him to retire without seeing the relics. 
Then Mummolus ordered a ladder to be placed against the 
wall, (the relics were concealed in a shrine at the top of 
the wall, over against the altar,) and ordered the deacon to 
mount it, who, doing so, was seized with such a tit of 
trembling, when lie laid hands on the shrine, that it was 
thought he would not descend alive. However, he brought 
It down ; and Mummolus, on opening it, finding the bone of 
the saint's finger, did not fear attempting to cut it. Placing 
one knife upon the relic, he struck this with another ; and, 
after having broken It with much ado and many blows, the 
bone, which had been cut in three, disappeared. The thiug 
was not agreeable to the martyr, as the event showed." — 
These Romans of the south held holy men and things in 
much less respect than their northern brothers. A little, 
farther on, we read tnat on a bishop's insulting the pre- 
tender at table, dukes Mummoius and Didier fell upon the 
priest and beat him. Ores. Tur. 1. vii. ap. Scr. R. Ft. t. ii. 



yawns for thee. Count us thy satellites ; name 
those who invited thee.' Gondovald, hearing 
these words, drew nigh and said from the top 
of the gate — * That my father Clotaire hated 
me, is what all know ; that ray head was shorn 
by him and by my brother is also known. It 
was on this account that I withdrew into Italy 
and betook myself to the prefect N arses. Then 
I married, and begot two sons. My wife dying, 
I took my children with me and went to Con- 
stantinople ; where I lived, most kindly en- 
treated by the emperors. Some years ago, on 
Gontran-Boson 's coming to Constantinople, 1 
anxiously inquired of him how my brothers 
prospered, and learned that our family was mock 
lessened, and that there only remained Childe- 
bert, my brother's son, and Gontran, my brother; 
that king Chilperic's sons were dead as wellai 
he, that he had left only an infant, that my 
brother Gontran had no child, and that my 
nephew Childebert was not distinguished by 
courage. Then, after Gontran-Boson had 
clearly set forth all these things to me, he in- 
vited me, saying — " Come, for all the nobles of 
ChildeberCs kingdom invite thee, and none trifl 
dare to wag his tongue against thee, for we all 
know thee to be Clotaire's son, and there is none 
left in Gaul to govern the kingdom except thou 
come." I made large presents to Gontran- 
Boson ; and received his oath in twelve holy 
spots, to the end that I might come safely hither. 
I came to Marseilles, was most kindly received 
by the bishop, who had had letters from the 
chief nobles of my nephew's kingdom, and pro- 
ceeded to Avignon, to the patrician Mummolus. 
But Gontran-Boson, forswearing himself, de- 
prived me of my treasures, and kept me in hit 
power. Acknowledge me, then, to be king, no 
less than my brother Gontran. Nevertheless, 
if you are possessed with such lively hatred, 
lead me, at least, to your king, and if he recog- 
nise me for his brother, let him do by me as he 
may think fit. Should you deny me this, suffei 
me to return whence I came. I will go with- 
out injury to any one. That you may kno* 
what 1 say is true, question Radegonda at Poi- 
tiers, and Ingiltrude at Tours, who will confirm 
to you the truth of my words.' As he spoke 
thus, his speech was received of many witfc 

insults and reproaches 

u Mummolus, bishop Sagittarius, and Waddc 
went unto Gondovald, and said to him — 4 Tbot 
knowest the oaths by which we are bound U 
thee. Listen, now, to wholesome counsel. Be- 
take thee from this city, and present thyself be- 
fore thy brother as thou hast often asked to do 
We have already spoken with these men, atk 
they say that the king wishes not to lose tbj 
support, for there are but few remaining of you 
race.' But Gondovald, perceiving their deceit 
says to them, all bathed with tears — * Your in- 
vitation brought me to Gaul. Of my treasures 
which comprised immense sums of gold nn( 
silver, and different objects, one-half is in Avig 
non ; Gontran-Boson has robbed me of t6 
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other. As for myself, reposing, next to God, 
til my hopes in you, I have confided in your 
counsels, and have always wished to govern 
through you. Now, if you are deceiving me, 
answer it to God, in whose hands I leave my 
cause.' To this Mummolus gave answer, * We 
only tell you the truth, and here are brave war- 
riors waiting at the gate. Take off, now, my 
golden baldric which thou hast on, that thou 
mayest not seem to proceed in too great state, 
and take thy sword, and give me back mine.' 
Gondovald said, * All I gather from thy words, 
is that thou art stripping me of what I received 
and wore in token of friendship for thee. 1 But 
Mummolus solemnly swore that no harm should 
befall him. When he had passed through the 
gate, Gondovald was received by Olio, count 
of Bourges, and by Boson. Mummolus with- 
drew with his followers into the town, and bar- 
red the gate with every precaution. Seeing 
himself abandoned to his enemies, Gondovald 
raised his hands and eyes to heaven, and said 
. — ' Eternal Judge, and true avenger of the in- 
nocent, God, from whom proceedeth all justice, 
' whom falsehood offends, in whom is neither 
craft nor any guile, to thee I resign myself, be- 
seeching thee quickly to avenge me on those 
who have betrayed an innocent man into the 
bands of his enemies.' Thus saying, he made 
the sign of the cross,' and rode off with those 
whose names are mentioned above. When 
they were at a distance from the gate, as the 
valley under the town slopes rapidly, a push 
from Olio unseated him, when the latter cried 
out, ' There's your Skip-sea, who calls himself 
the brother and the son of a king !' Hurling 
his javelin, he sought to transfix him, but his 
cuirass warded the blow. Gondovald getting 
up and endeavoring to make for the hill-side, 
Boson dashed in his head with a stone, and he 
instantly fell, and died. The whole of them 
then hastened up, and piercing him with their 
lances, bound his feet with a cord, and dragged 
him all round the camp : when, plucking off his 
hair and beard, they left him unburied on the 
spot where he had been slain." 

Gontran, reassured by Gondovald's death, 
would have made the bishops dearly pay for 
the countenance they had afforded him, had he 
not been himself prevented by death. 

This event, laying Burgundy open to the king 
of Austrasia, seemed as a necessary conse- 
quence to give him possession of Neustria. 
Nevertheless, it refused submission ; and the 
Australians invading it were astonished at the 
light of a moving forest advancing against them 
(it was the Neustrian army, under the cover of 
boughs*) and fled. This was the last success 
of fredegonda and of her lover, Landeric, who 
is said to have been Chilperic's substitute. She 

* So in 8hak»peare— " I looked towards Birnnm, and 
aaea, awthonjtht, the wood began to move." Macbeth, 
met T-— Thr Rent men used the aaine stratagem when 
R William th* ^ooqneroi; alter the battle 



died shortly after. Childebert had died before 
her. The whole of Gaul thus devolved upon 
three children ; — Childebert's two sons, named 
Theodebert II. and Theoderic II., and Chilpe- 
ric's son, Clotaire II. The latter was over- 
borne by the other two. He found himself con- 
strained to cede to the Burgundians his posses- 
sions between the Seine and Loire, and to. the 
Austrasians the countries between the Seine, 
Oise, and Austrasia. But it was not long be- 
fore he derived from the dissensions of the con- 
querors more than he had lost. 

The aged Brunehault conceived the plan of 
reigning herself, by plunging her grandson, 
Theodebert, into a vortex of dissipation ; and 
her plan succeeded only too well. The weak 
prince was soon governed by a young female 
slave, who managed to have Brunehault banish- 
ed. Taking refuge with Theoderic in Burgun- 
dy, in a country where Roman influence was in 
the ascendant, she enjoyed still greater power. 
She made and unmade the mayors of the palace, 
compassed the death of Bertoald, who had re- 
ceived her with kindness, installed her lover 
Protadius* in his place, and when this favorite 
was torn in pieces by the people, had still credit 
enough to raise one, Claudius, to power. Her 
rule was at first inglorious. The Austrasians, 
and their allies, the Germans, wrested from the 
kingdom of Burgundy the Sundgau, the Tur- 
gau, Alsace, and Champagne, and laid waste 
the whole country between Geneva and Neuf- 
chatel. The people of the south seem to have 
been drawn together and united by the terror of 
these invasions. 

THEODERIC'8 INVASION OF AU8TRASIA. (a. D. 612.) 

" In the seventeenth year of his reign, in the 
month of March," says Fredcgarius, "king 
Theoderic collected an army at Langres, from 
all the provinces of his kingdom, and marching 
through Andelot on the city of Toul, he took 
(he castle of Nez. Theodebert, with his 
Austrasians, encountered him in the plain of 
Toul, and was defeated. The Franks lost 
many brave men in the battle. Theodebert 
fled through the territory of Metz, crossed the 
Vosges, and did not stop till he reached Cologne, 
closely pursued by Theoderic and his army. 
Leonisius, bishop of Mentz, a holy and apostolic 
man, loving Theoderic's valor, and hating 
Theodebert's folly, came out to meet Theoderic, 
and said — * Finish what thou hast begun, for 
your advantage requires you to find out and 
pursue the cause of evil. There is a country 
fable that the wolf having one day stationed 
himself on a hill, as his sons were about to 
begin their prowl, called out to them — Far a* 
you can see, and in every direction, you have 
no friends, save your own kind. Finish, then, 
what you have begun.' 

" Theoderic, having traversed the forest of 
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Ardennes, encamped at Tolbiac ; whither Theo- Though till this period hostile to German in- 
debert hastened with such Saxons, Thuringians, fluence. she was obliged to have recourse to 



and other dwellers acyond the Rhine as he had 
been able to collect, to give him battle. They 
say, that so bloody a battle was never before 
fought either bv the Franks, or any other peo- 
ple llere Theoderic was again con- 
queror, for God was with him ; and Theode- 



hert's army was mowed down with the sword had been gained over beforehand ; and Warm- 



the assistance of Germans, of barbarians, ii 
order to make head against Clotaire. Amolph 
bishop of Metz, and his brother Pepin (Pipin) 
went over to him before the engagement : the 
rest allowed themselves to be beaten, and Clo- 
taire made a pretence of pursuing them. They 



from Tolbiac to Cologne ; the ground being, in 
some spots, literally covered with the slain. 
Theoderic reached Cologne the same day, 
where he found Theodebert's treasures. lie 
sent on his chamberlain, Derthaire, in pursuit 
of Theodebert, who fled beyond the Rhine, ac- 
companied by a few retainers ; but was over- 
taken, and brought before Theoderic, stripped 
of his royal robes. Theoderic gave his spoils, 
his horse, and all his royal equipage, to Ber- 
thage ; and sent Theodebert, loaded with chains, 
to Chalons." It is related in the Chronicle of 
St. Benignus, that his grandmother Brunehault 
at first had him ordained priest, but shortly af- 
terwards caused him to be made away with. 
** By Theoderic's orders, one of his soldiers, 
lifting up Theodebert's infant son by his foot, 
beat his brains out against a stone."* 

The union of Austrasia and Burgundy under 
Theoderic, or rather under Brunehault, seemed 
to threaten Neustria with certain ruin ; nor 
would this posture of affairs have been altered 
even by the death of Theoderic and the acces- 
sion of his three infant sons, had Clotairc's en- 
emies been united. But Austrasia was ashamed 
and irritated by her recent defeat ; and, even in 
Burgundy, Brunehault was no longer supported 
by the Roman and ecclesiastical party — to be 
sure of which "ft was necessary to have the 
whole of the ecclesiastics at one's side, to gain 
them over at any price, and to divide all power 
with them. The assassination of St. Didicr, 



chaire, mayor of the palace, had stipulated for 
the enjoyment of that office during his lifetime. 
The aged Brunehault, the daughter, sister, 
mother, and grandmother of so many kings, 
was treated with atrocious barbarity. Shewn 
fastened by the hair, a foot, and an arm to the 
tail of a wild horse, which dragged her to pieces. 
In addition to her own crimes, she was reproach- 
ed with those of Fredegonda, and was upbraid- 
ed with being the murderess of ten kings ; but 
her greatest crime in the eyes of barbarians un- 
doubtedly was the having restored, under any 
shape, the administrative Government of the 
empire. Fiscal laws, the forms of justice, and 
the supremacy of craft over strength, were in- 
surmountable objections in the minds of the 
people to the idea of the ancient empire, which 
the Gothic kings had endeavored to restore. 
Brunehault, their daughter, had followed ia 
their steps. She founded n; nierous churches 
and monasteries — the monasteries at that time 
were also schools. She favored the missions 
sent by the pope for the conversion of the Bri- 
tish Anglo-Saxons. This use of the money 
which she had wrung from her subjects by so 
many odious means, was not without glory and 
grandeur. So profound was the impression left 
by her long reign, that that left by the empire 
seems to have been weakened in the north ol 
Gaul ; and the people ascribed to the famous queen 
of Austrasia a multiplicity of Roman monuments. 
Remains of Roman wavs, still met with in Bel- 



bishop of Vienne, who had endeavored to wean gium and the north of Prance, are called Brune- 

Theoderic from the mistresses with whom his bank's causeways ; and near Bourges was 

grandmother surrounded him, and restore his shown Brunehault's castle, at Etainpes her 

wife to his arms, had alienated the entire church tower, near Tournay Brunehault's stone, and 

from Brunehault. With equal freedom, the Brunehault's fort near Cahors. 



Irish saint, St. Columbanus, the restorer of 
monastic life — the bold missionary who reform- 
ed kings as well as people, refused his blessing 
to Theoderic's sons : "They are," he said, "the 
offspring of incontinence ami crime." Driven 



from Luxeuil and Austrasia, he took refuge er races, of the Gallo-Romans, and of the 



with Clotaire II. ; and his sacred presence 
seemed to stamp the cause of Neustria as legi- 
timate. 

Brunehault was utterly deserted. The Au- 
stralian nobles hated her as one of the Goths, 
the Romans, (the two words were almost syno- 
nymous ;) and the priests and people regarded 
her with horror, a3 the persecutor of the saints.f 

• Fredcgnril Schol. c. 3fl, np. Prr. R. Fr. pp. 428. 420. 

t Monnch. S. Gail ; il. np. Sr. R. Fr. t. v. p. 122 : Cum 
A regno Romanonim . . . Fmncl vel Gulli ilclVcNvnt . . . 
Ipslqoe rope* Gullorum vel Fmncorum propter lnti-rfuclio- 
S. Pesldcrii Vtonncosis eilscopi, et cxpuUionciu sanc- 



Under Fredegonda, Neustria had resisted ; 
under her son, she conquered — a nominal con- 
quest I grant, since she only owed it to the hate 
of the Australians for Brunehault, and won by 
weakness, since it was the conquest of the old- 



priests. The very year after Clotaire's victory. 
(a., i). 611,) the bishops were summoned to the 
assembly of the Leuds, and they collected from 
the whole of Gaul to the number of seventy- 
nine. Twas the enthronizing of the Church. 
The two aristocracies, the lay and ecclesiasti- 
cal, drew np a perpetual constitution. Severa 
articles of singular liberality indicate the eccle- 
siastical hand. The judges are forbid to con- 
demn a free man, or even a slave, without 9 



tisMinonim rulvcnnruin, Colarabani videlicet et GftUI, 
labi CGEipissent, etc. 
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bearing. The disturber of the public is to be 
punished with death. The Leuds are to be re- 
possessed of the estates, of which they had 
been deprived in the civil wars. The election 
of bishops is secured to the people. Priests 
are to be judged by the bishops alone. The 
taxes imposed by Chilperic and his brothers are 
abolished,* (a regulation by which the bishops, 
who had become large proprietors, would profit 
mure than any one.) Thus begins with Clo- 
taire II., that dominion of the Church, which 
will be consolidated under the Merovingians, 
and will suffer no interruption except from the 
tyranny of Charles Martel. 

We know little of Clotaire II., more of Da- 
gobert. Wise, just, and a lover of justice, Da- 
gobert begins his reign by making the tour of 
his dominions, according to the custom of the 
barbarian monarchs. Raised to the throne of 
Austrasia in the lifetime of his father, he did 
not long retain his Austrasian ministers. He 
soon laid on the shelf the two leading men of 
the country, Arnolph, archbishop of Metz, and 
his brother, Pepin, who succeeded him, and 
summoned the Neustrian, Ega. Surrounded 
by Roman ministers, by the goldsmith, St. Eloi, 
and the referendary St. Ouen, he busies him- 
self with founding convents, and designing or- 
naments for churches, f For the first time, his 
scribes commit the laws of the barbarians to 
writing — laws written when they are beginning 
to be obsolete. The Solomon of the Franks, 
like his prototype of the Jews, peoples his pal- 
aces with lovely women,] and is divided be- 
tween his concubines and his priests. 

This pacific prince is the natural friend of 
the Greeks ; and as the ally of the emperor 
Heraclius, interposes in the affairs of the Lom- 
bards and Visigoths. Amidst the precocious 
old age of all the barbarian nations, the decay 
of the Franks is still surrounded with a shadow 
of glory. 

Nevertheless, the weakness concealed under 
this outside show, is easily perceptible. Even 
while Clotaire lived, Austrasia had resumed the 
provinces of which she had been stripped, would 
have a king of her own, and Dagobert, who 
came to the throne at fifteen years of age, was 
in fact only an instrument in the hands of Pe- 
pin and Arnolph. On his becoming king of 
Xeustria, Austrasia still demands a separate 
government, and has for king, his son, the 
young Sigebert. Clotaire II. allows the Lom- 
bards to redeem their tribute by paying down a 
sum of money. $ The Saxons, defeated, it is 
said, by the Franks,|| yet forget to pay Dago- 



• Capital. Bains. 1. 1, p. 21, et ap. Bcr. R. Fr. iv. 118. 

{G*»ta Dogob. e. 17. sqq. 
Fredegar. c. 60: Luxurie supra modam de<litn«, tres 
h&bebat, ad histar Snloraonls, reginas, maxime et plurimas 
eo&eabina*. .... Nomina concubinarum, eb quod plurcs 
fcfcnent, Increvit huic chronic* insert. 

ytadegmr. c 43. Chronic Moissiac. coenobil, ap. Bcr. 
.IL651. 
| Gesta Dagob. e. I. ap. Bcr. R. Fr. ii. 580 : " Clotaire then 
toft that nemof&ble proof of his power to posterity, that 
vImb tbe SajBuns rebelled against him, he chastised them ; 



bert the five hundred cows which they had paid 
annually up to this time. The Vends, deliver- 
ed from the Avars by the Frank Samo, a mer- 
chant warrior whom they adopted as their 
chief,* throw off DagoberVs yoke, and defeat 
the Franks, Bavarians, and Lombards, who had 
combined against them. The fugitive Avais 
themselves settle forcibly in Bavaria, and Da- 
gobert frees himself from them only by base 
treachery.f The submission of the Bretons and 
Gascons, indeed, seems to have been voluntary, 
and to have been produced more through their 
respect for the priests than the dread of arms. 
Their duke, St. Judicael, declines an invita- 
tion to the king's table in favor of one from St. 
Ouen. J 

The priest, in fact, was now king. The 
Church had silently made her way in the midst 
of the tumult of barbaric invasions, which had 
threatened universal destruction ; and strong, 
patient, and industrious, she had so grasped the 
whole of the new body politic as thoroughly to 
interfuse herself with it. Early abandoning 
speculation for action, she had rejected the bold 
theories of Pelagianism, and adjourned the great 
question of human liberty. The savage conquer- 
ors of the empire required to have not liberty but 
submission preached to them, to induce them 
to bow their necks to the yoke of civilization 
and the Church. 

The Church, coming in the place of the mu- 
nicipal government, left the city at the approach 
of the Barbarians, and issued forth as arbiter 
betwixt them and the conquered. Once beyond 
the walls, she took up her abode in the coun- 
try. Daughter of the city, she yet perceived 
that the city was not all in all. She created 
rural bishops,^ extended her saving protection 
to all, and shielded even those she did not com- 
mand with the protecting sign of the tonsure. 
She became one immerse asylum ; an asylum 
for the conquered, for the Romans, for the serfs 
of the Romans. The latter rushed by crowds 
into the church, which more than once was 
obliged to close her doors upon them — there 
would have been none left to till the land. No 



to that extent that he destroyed all the mules who were 
taller than the sword which lie then happened to wear." 

* Fredegar. c. 48: " A certain man, mined Samo, a Frnnk 
by birth, from Sen*, who had associated many merchants 
with him. went to trade among the Sclavi, by name Vend*. 
The Sclavi had entered upon n war with the A van. Chuni 
by name. The Chuni came to winter yearly among the 
Sclaves, and used to lie with the wives and daughters of 
the Sclaves. . . . The Vends recognising S.uno's services, 
choose him for king ; and he took twelve wives from among 
the Vends." 

f Fredegir. c. 72 : u When they were scattered for the 
winter throughout the houses of the Bavarians, Dugohert, 
by the advice of the Franks, orders the latter to rise up 
each man in the night-time, on an appointed night, and to 
slay his guest* with their wives and children ; and this was 
forthwith done." 

X Fredegar. c. 78. 

$ Tow \iop<>v iKtiTKOiroi. — In the Capitularies of Charle- 
migne they are called "Ephcopl villani."— Hincmar. opusc 
33, c. 16, calls them " Vicani."— The canons of the Arabian 
Xieene Synod say, " The Choreplseopus holds the place of 
bishop over villages, monasteries, and the priests of vli 
lages. — See Ducange, t. ii. 
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lees was she an asylum for the conquerors ; 
who sought a retreat in her bosom from the dis- 
orders of barbarian life, and. from their own 
passions and violences, from which they suffer- 
ed equally with the conquered. Thus serfs 
rose to the priesthood, the sons of kings and 
dukes sank to be bishops, and great and little 
met in Jesus Christ. At the same time the 
land was diverted from profane uses by the vast 
endowments which were showered on the men 
of peace, on the poor, on the slave. What 
they had taken, that the barbarians gave. 
They found that they had conquered for the 
Church. 

So was a right destiny fulfilled. Both as an 
asylum and a school, the Church needed wealth. 
In order to be listened to by the nobles, it was 
essential that the bishops should address them 
as their equals. In order to raise the barba- 
rians to her own level, the Church had to be- 
come herself material and barbarous : to win 
over these men of flesh she had to become 
fleshly. As the prophet who stretched himself 
out upon the child in order to bring it to life 
again, the Church made herself little in order to 
incubate this new world. 

The bishops of the south are too civilized, 
rhetorical, and ratiocinative,* to have much ef- 
fect on the men of the first race. The ancient 
metropolitan sees of Aries, Vienne, and even of 
Lyons and Bourges, lose their influence. The 
real bishops and true patriarchs of France are 
those of Reims and Tours. St. Martin of 
Tours is the oracle of the barbarians, and what 
Delphi was to Greece — umbilicus terrarum, 

St. Martin is guarantee to all treaties. He 
is momentarily consulted by the kings on their 
business, and even their crimes. When Chil- 
peric pursues his hapless son, Mcroveus, he 
places a paper on the tomb of the saint, inquir- 
ing of him whether he would be allowed to drag 
him from the asylum of the basilica. The pa- 
per, says Gregory of Tours, remained blank. 
For the most part, these claimants of the shel- 
ter of the Church were as fierce and violent as 
their pursuers, and often proved very embar- 
rassing to the bishop, becoming the tyrants of 
the asylum which protected them. It is worth 
while to turn to the pages of the good bishop 
of Tours for the history of that Eberulf who 
seeks to kill Gregory himself, and who strikes 
the priests when they are slow in bringing him 
wine. The servants of this ruffian, who had 
sought refuge in the basilica along with him, 
scandalize the whole of the clergy by prying 
too curiously into the sacred paintings which 
adorned its walls. f 

* Clotnlro wiw about to reward Ft. Pumnolus for his fre- 
qucn: services in concealing his a pies during Chlldebert'* 
lifetime, by raiting him to the «eo of Avignon, when the 
Mint prnyH him—" Not to send a simple man like himself to 
be United by sophistical senators and philosophic judges." 
On which Clotairo made him bishop of Mans. Grog. Tur. 
.. rl. c. 9. 
T Greg. Tar. yiU 21, sqq. 



Tours, Reims, and all their dependency 
are tax-free.* Reims owns estates in the fa- 
ttiest parts of the land, in Australia and b 
Aquitaine. Every crime committed by a bar- 
barian king brings a new donative to the Church 
— and who could blame such gills 1 There ii 
no one who does not desire to be given to the 
Church — it is to be as if enfranchised. The 
bishops have no scruple to invite, and to io. 
crease by pious frauds the grants of the kingi. 
The testimony of all the inhabitants of the 
country is at their service if required. At 
need, all will swear that such or such an estate 
or village was formerly granted by Clovi6 or by 
the good Gontran, to the adjoining monaster? 
or bishopric, which has only been despoiled of 
it by impious violence. Thus, the understand- 
ing between the priests and the people mast 
daily strip the barbarian of some of his spoils, 
and turn his credulity, devotion, or remorse, to 
account. Under Dagobert, grants of the kind 
are referreu .j Clovis; under Pepin the Short, 
to Dagobert. The latter gives at one swoop 
twenty-seven burghs to the abbey of St. Denis] 
His son, says the worthy Sigebert of Glem- 
bours, founded tweive monasteries, and gave 
St. Remaclius, bishop of Tongres, a squarf 
twelve leagues long and twelve broad, out of 
the forest of Ardennes.]; 

FAMOUS GRANT OF CLOVIS. 

The most curious of these grants is that of 
Clovis to St. Remigius, reproduced, or, most 
probably, fabricated in Dagobert's reign : — 

" Clovis had taken up his residence at Sou- 
sons. This prince had great pleasure in the 
company and converse of St. Remigius ; hot ai 
the holy man had no other resting-place near 
the city than a small property formerly given 
to St. Nicasius, the king offered to grant him 
all the ground which he could encircle, while 
he himself was taking his nooning ; complying 
in this with the prayer of the queen and the 
petition of the inhabitants, who complained of 
being overburdened with exactions and contri- 
butions, and who therefore preferred paying the 
church of Reims to holding of the king. The 
blessed St. Remigius then set out ; and to this 
day there may be seen the traces that he left, 
and the boundaries which he marked. On his 
way, the holy man was turned back by a miller 
who did not wish his mill to fall within the 
enclosure. * My friend,' said the man of God 
mildly to him, ' think it not ill that we should 
possess this mill in common. 9 The miller 
again refusing, the wheel of the mill instantly 
turned backward, when he forthwith ran aftei 
the saint, crying, ' Come, servant of God, and 



* Scr. R. Fr. it. 81. 

t (ie«ta Dagol>erti, c. 35 : In archlvo ipso ecetoais .... 
vlginti et septem viliarum nomtna, &c. 
\ Vita 8. SigulwrU Auitras. c. 5. ap. Scr. R. Ft. 1 Wl 

; lidein Vn \ot\jv\utfu\e 
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*et us have the mill together. 1 • No,' replied 
the saint, ( it shall be neither thine nor mine.' 
Straightway, the ground disappeared, and open- 
ed into such an abyss, that a mill could never 
be built there again. 

44 Again, as the saint was near a small wood, 
and its owners sought to hinder him from in- 
cluding it in his domain, ( Well, 1 he exclaimed, 
* may leaf never fly, nor branch fall, out of this 
wood into my precincts !' And, indeed, by the 
will of God, such was the case, as long as 
there was a wood there, although it was close 
to the sacred territory. 

" Thence, proceeding on his way, he arrived 
at Chavignon, and wanted to enclose it, but was 
hindered by the inhabitants. Driven off one 
while, returning another, but always equani- 
mous and peaceable, he went on his way, 
tracing the boundaries as they now exist. 
Finding himself at last completely foiled, he is 
rumored to have said to them, * Work on for- 
ever, and remain poor and wretched' 1 — as they 
are to this day by the virtue and power of his 
word. When king Clovis had risen from his 
nooning, he gave to St. Remigius, under his 
royal seal, all the land which he had walked 
round. Of the estates so enclosed, the best are 
Luilly and Cocy, which are enjoyed in peace 
by the church of Reims to this day. 

" A very powerful man, named Eulogus, 
convicted of the crime of high treason against 
king Clovis, one day implored the intercession 
of St. Remigius ; and the holy man obtained 
him his pardon, and saved his property from 
confiscation. Eulogus, in return for this ser- 
vice, offered his generous patron his village of 
Epernay in perpetuity ; but the blessed bishop 
would not accept a temporal reward for his 
good deed. However, seeing that Eulogus 
was sinking with shame, and was bent on with- 
drawing from tba world, feeling he could no 
longer mingle with it, as he owed his life, to the 
dishonor of his house, to the royal clemency 
alone, he gave him a wise counsel, saying, that 
if he desired to be perfect, he should sell all he 
had and give it to the poor, and follow Jesus 
Christ. Then, valuing it, and taking out of 
the treasure of the church five thousand pounds 
of stiver, he gave them to Eulogus, and so pur- 
chased his property for the church — thus leav- 
ing to all priests and bishops this good example, 
that when they intercede for those who throw 
themselves into the bosom of the Church, or 
into the arms of the servants of God, and ren- 
der them any service, they should never do it 
with a view to temporal benefit, nor take as 
their wage perishable goods, but on the con- 
trary, as the Lord hath taught, give for nothing 
as they have received for nothing.* 

" St. Rigobert obtained from king Dagobert 
a patent of exemption for his Church, remind- 
ing him that under all the Frank kings, his 

• ("Freely ye here received, freely give." Matt x. 8.)— 



predecessors, from the days ot St. Remigiui 
and of kinj Clovis, baptized by that saint, it had 
ever beenJfrSe and exempt from all public ser- 
vice and Vha^e. The king, then, desiring to 
ratify or r^new^ this privilege, with the advice 
of his noble^'.'phd.in the same form as the 
kings, his predocce'scrs, ordained that all goods, 
villages, and men, j>e|cttging to the holy church 
of Reims, or to th-i oas/1'.ca of St. Remigius, 
situate or lying as well* in 'Champagne, in the 
town or faubourgs of Kevins, ^as in Austrasia, 
Neustria, Burgundy, the ccHinif^ of Marseilles, 
Rouergue, Gevaudan, Auvs-gne, Touraine, 
Poitou, Limousin, or elsewhere in his countries 
and kingdoms, should be forever exer^pt from 
all charge ; that no public judge shb ol«i dx.re to 
enter the lands of these two holy chuVcnp-i*of 
God to sojourn there, give judgment, or levy 
any tax ; in short, that they should ever* p?e^ 
serve the immunities and privileges granted 

them by his predecessors 

"This venerable bishop was on terms of 
great friendship with Pepin, mayor of the pal- 
ace, and was in the habit of sending meats 
that he had blessed to him, by way of benedic- 
tion. Now, at this time, Pepin was sojourning 
in the village of Gernicourt, and learning from 
the bishop that the place was to his liking, he 
offered it to him, adding, besides, that he would 
give him all the ground that he could make the 
tour of, while he was resting at mid-day. Ri- 
gobert, following the example of St. Remigius, 
set forth and ordered the boundaries, which are 
seen to this day, to be laid down, and so mark- 
ed out the enclosure, as to obviate all dispute. 
Pepin, on awakening, finding him returned, 
confirmed to him the grant of the land which 
he had just encompassed ; and, in memorable 
proof of the road which he traced, the grass 
where he trod is greener and richer than any- 
where round about. Another miracle not less 
worthy of notice, which the Lord deigns to 
work here, undoubtedly in token of the merits 
of his servant, is that from the time of the 
grant to the holy bishop, neither tempest nor 
hail has wrought damage on his domain ; and 
when all the adjoining country is beat down and 
spoiled, the storm stops at the boundaries of the 
church, not daring to cross them."* 
. Thus, every thing favored the absorption of 
society by the Church. Romans and barba- 
rians, slaves and freemen, man and land, all 
flocked to her and took refuge in her maternal 
bosom. Whatsoever she received from with- 
out the Church ameliorated ; but she could not 
effect this without, at the same time, propor- 
tionally deteriorating herself. With riches, a 
spirit of worldliness took possession of the 
clergy ; and power brought with it the bar- 
barism which was then its inseparable adjunct. 
The slaves who became priests, retained the 
dissimulation and cowardice, which are the 
vices of slaves. The sons of barbarians vrajt 

* Fi©doM&.\A.c.\V.V.*&.t.\\. 
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became bishops, often remained barbarians. A 
violent and gross spirit pervaded the Church. 
The monastic schools of Lerins, JJi.Vtfaixcnt, 
Reome, and the island of Harhe.4ia«f declined 
in renown; the episcopal school 3*.of Autun, 
Vienne, Poitiers, Bourses, aiVl # %^uxerre re- 
mained — but unnoted. C^tmyctfs were held 
more and more seldom ;^otp 'fifty-four in the 
pixth century, and t\v£Aty%p^he seventh, they 
dwindled down to sm r e\ only in the first half 
of the eighth centjrv*** 

. Tilt* tTC I/TIC CHURCH. 

The uiiritftjil genius of the Chureh found 






8helt(jx\^l tTie monks ; and the monastic state 
waVartaJjTum for her, as .she had been for so- 
cie?y*\ Jlie monasteries of Ireland and Scot- 
Vt«J 4 •better preserved from intermixture with 
,tfrj5 Germans, attempted to reform the Gallic 
olergy. Thus, in the first ape of the Church, 
'the spark which enlightened the whole west, 
had proceeded from Pelagius ; and the Breton 
Faustus, who held the same doctrines with 
more moderation, opened the glorious school of 
Lerins. In the second age, it was still a Celt, 
but this time an Irishman, St. Columbanus, 
who undertook the reformation of Gaul. A 
word as to the Celtic church. 

The Cyinry of Britain and Wales — rational- 
ists, and the Gael of Ireland — poets and mys- 
tics, nevertheless exhibit throughout their en- 
tire ecclesiastical history one common charac- 
ter — the spirit of independence and opposition 
to Rome. They enjoyed a better understand- 
ing with the Greeks; and notwithstanding dis- 
tance, revolutions, and manifold misfortunes, 
they long preserved relations with the churches 
of Constantinople and Alexandria. Pelagius is 
already a true son of Ongen ; and four centu- 
ries after him, the Irish Scotus translates the 
Greek fathers, and adopts the pantheism of 
Alexandria. In the seventh century, too, St. 
Columbanus defends the Greek time of holding 
Piaster against the pope of Rome : — " The 
Irish," these are his words, "arc better astro- 
nomers than you Romans. 1 '* It was a disciple 
of his, also an Irishman, Virgil, bishop of Salz- 
burg, who first atlirmed the rotundity of the 
earth and the existence of the Antipodes. All 
the sciences were at this period cultivated with 
much renown in the Scotch and Irish monas- 
teries. Their monks, called Cu!ilrcs,\ recog- 
nised hardly more of the hierarchical state than 
the modern Scotch preshyterians. They li\ed 
in societies of twelve, under ;iu abbot of their 
own election ;J and their bishop, according to 
the strict etymological sense of the word, was 
•nly their overseer. Celibacy does not seem 

• There nn> two spot* in the Me of Anglesey still nlled 
the Astronomer' Rine. {ctrrri/r-'/ruytln.) aim tlu> A«trono- 
Wr'i) Town, (r<ff n/riK.) Rowland, Mona Aiitiqui, |». 84. 
Lorn; HHt. of Scotland, p. 277. 

t ~k*V* solitaries. J)tu», and cdate, and cella, have an- 
%]apou* mot* in Lttin and Critic. 
t Ifmeaawe U. — Low, p. 315. 



to have been strictly observed in this choich ;• 
which was, moreover, distinguished by a parti- 
cular form of tonsure, and other singularities. 
Baptism was in Ireland performed with milk.f 

The most celebrated establishment of the 
Culdees was that of Iona ; founded as almost all 
their establishments were, on the ruins of the 
Druidical schools — Iona, the burial-place of 
seventy Scottish kings, the mother of monks, 
and the oracle of the West in the seventh and 
eighth centuries. She was the city of the 
dead, as Aries in Gaul, and Thebes in Egypt. 

The war which the emperors had to. wage 
against the numerous usurpers, who issued out 
of Britain in the latter ages of the empire^ 
was continued by the popes against the Celtic 
heresy, against Pelagius, against the Scottish 
and Irish church. To this church, Greek in 
language and in spirit, Rome often opposed 
Greeks. As early as the commencement ot 
the fifth century, she dispatches as her cham- 
pion, Palladius, a Platonist of Alexandria :$ but 
his doctrines were soon discovered to be at 
heterodox as those he denounced. Safer met 
were then sent — St. Lupus, St. Germain of 
Auxerre,|| and his three disciples — Dubricius, 
Iltutus, and St. Patrieius, (Patrick,) the great 
! Irish apostle. Of all the fables with which the 
life of the 1 latter has been plentifully bedecked, 
the most incredible is the assertion that be 
found no knowledge of the Scriptures in a 
country which we have seen in so short a time 
covered with monasteries, and supplying the 
whole western world with missionaries. A 
truce was put to these religious quarrels by the 
invasion of the Saxons ; but as soon as they 
were firmly established, the pope dispatched 



* The wiv* and children of the Cnldees claimed a sosm 
of the eifto otf.Ti-d on the altar. Ijow, p. 316. 

t ( 'irpentier. Suppl. hu Gloss, do Ihicange. In Hybernll 
lac ndhitiituiii luissu ud bapuzando* divitum filing, qui dotal 
Inptizili.-tntur, testis, ot Bened. ubbus Pctroburg. L 1. p. 30. 
'Infants wen* thrice planned In water, or in milk, if the 
parent* were wealthy. Tho children of the rich wett nlw 
: haplired :it home. The Council of Cashcl, A. D. 1171, order* 
1 InptiMii to be performed in the church.) We learn that the 
1 child might in* baptized in the mother's womb, from the 
•; word*, (Fa Concil. Xeocfl»*nrien*l in vet. Pwnitentiali.) 
" Pnrgnau* miiher l»apti/,etur, et po«tea infans." Married 
I bhhops were common in Ireland. O'Hnllomn, vol. lii. — In 
i tlie ninth century, the Breton* approximated to tho Anfio- 
I Jireton Church in their liturgy and dimcipline. Lmib the 
j Dehonnair. observing tint the monk* of tho Abbey of I*in- 
i devenec wore their tonsure after the form of the insula*. 
Breton*, ordered them Ui conform in this, as in all other 
thing"*, to the decision* of the Komlsh Church. D. Lofai- 
nenu. Preuves. ii. £». I). Morice, Preuves, i. 23R. 

; St. Jerome hiyle.H BriUiin — " a province fertile in tj 
rant-." 

<f\ I^iw. under the year 451, following jEncas Gauens, » 
Thrvph ratio. 

|| St. J .ii pus was born at Toul, married the sister of St. 
Hilary, tin- h'ohop of Aries; was a monk nt Iberia*, anJ 
then hi»hop of Troyes. St. (Jennaln. horn at Auxerre, was 
at fust duke of the troops of the Anuorican and Nenriaa 
marches. On his return to Aui.trre, he addicted himself 
wholly to hunting; and raised trophies to commemorate his 
Mfce** in the chase. St. A inn tor, bishop of that towa, 
banished him. then converted him, and ordained him priest 
in his „>vn despite. St. Genevieve and PL Patrick were hii 
disciples. St. Germain and St. Martin — the hunter and the 
soldier— were the two moM popular saints of France. 9t 
llnhcri. YiowviM't, v^WqueuV^ Xxxauut >2ba \aAiKA.«kiavl«( 
htuxten. 
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St. Augustin, a monk of the Benedictine order, 
for the conversion of Britain. The Romish* 
missionaries succeeded with the Anglo-Saxons, 
and began that spiritual conquest which was 
to have such great results ; while from the 
monastery of Iona, founded exactly at this same 
period by St. Colomba, there issued his cele- 
brated disciple, St. Columbanus,* the boldness 
of whose zeal against Brunehault has been 
already related. For a moment Gaul was re- 
attached to the principles of the Irish church, 
by this ardent and impetuous missionary. 

The fall of the children of Sigebert and 
Brunehault, and the reunion of Austrasia with 
Neustria, presented a favorable opportunity. 
In Neustria, and throughout the whole south of 
Gaul, as the traces of invasion disappeared, the 
. Germans melted into the Gallic and Roman 
population. The vigor of the ancient races re- 
vived. Neustria had repulsed Austrasia under 
Fredegonda, and had annexed that province to 
herself under Clotaire — which prince, as well as 
his son, Dagobert, less Franks than Romans, 
must have favored the progress of the Celtic 
• church, whose discipline and learning put to 
shame the barbarism into which her Gallic sis- 
ter had sunk. 

When St. Columbanus first visited Gaul, he 
had twelve companions only ; but he seems to 
have been followed by a swarm of monks, who 
peopled the monasteries founded by these first 
apostles. We see the «aint at first settling in 
the deepest solitudes of the Vosges, on the 
ruins of a pagan temple" ;f a circumstance 
which his biographer notices to have occurred 
with regard to all the religious houses which 
he founded. The nobles of this part of Gaul 
soon sent their children thither ;J but he was 
disturbed by the jealousy of the bishops, to 
whom the strangeness of the Irish rites lent a 
colorable cause of attack. & His bold remon- 
strances to Theoderic and Brunehault brought 
on his expulsion from Luxeuil : but, led out of 
Gaul by the Loire, he re-entered it by the do- 
minions of Clotaire II., who gave him an hon- 
orable reception. It was, indeed, of immense 
advantage to this, prince to appear in the eyes 

* St. Couunhanus explains the mystical affinity of his 
■mm with the i'**a and berjon* of the Scripture.-*, signifying 
*-dove. BiM. Max. PP. iii. 23, 31. 

t Acta SS. Ordin. 8. Bened. il. 12. Vita S. Coin nib. ab 
Melon; fere squall : Invenitquo castruni .... Luxovinm 
. . . . Ihl imacuiuin lapldearura don*it*s vicina saltu* den- 
sabal qua."* culm misembill rituque profano velusta pagnno- 
nun tempore honorataiiL 

t Ibid : Ibl noblltum liberi undiqne conenrrere nitetmntur. 

$ Hi* eloquent reply to a council, assembled in judgment 
oa him, has been handed down to u*. Biblloth. Max. 
Patraiu, iii. epist. 2. "I only beseech of your goodness 
that as I am not the author of those difference*, (with re- 
gard to Easter,) but have come hither for the sake of God, 
and of Christ the Saviour of us all, you would peaceably and 
Charitably allow me to live silently in these foreat*. near the 
ashes of our seventeen deceased brother*, as it has been 
hitherto allowed me to live among you these twelve yearn. 
My prayer is, that this earth of Gaul may receivo together 
n its bosom those who, If found deserving, the kingdom of 
Deavea will together receive. I confess the secrets of my 
raoMHence—tbet J bold to the traditions of my own land/' 



of the people as the protector of the saints, 
persecuted by his enemies. From France Co- 
lumbanus passed into Switzerland, where his 
disciple, St. Gall, founded the famous monas- 
tery of this name. He finally settled in Italy 
with the Bavarian Agilulf, king of the Lom- 
bards, and built himself a retreat at Bobbio, 
where he remained till his death, notwithstand- 
ing the entreaties of the victorious Clotaire that 
he would return to him.* It was from this spot 
that he addressed to the pope his eloquent hut 
fantastical letters on the union of the Rornish 
and Irish churches, in the name of the king and 
queen of the Lombards, at whose request he 
states that he writes. Perhaps, the opinions 
which he expresses on the superiority of the 
latter church were entertained by Clotaire and 
his son Dagobert likewise ; since these princes 
raised in every direction monasteries after his 
rule. The Australian race of the Carlovingi- 
ans, on the contrary, sides devotedly with the 
pope, and makes all the monasteries conform to 
the rule of St. Benedict. 

From the great schools of Luxeuil and Bob- 
bio sprang the founders of multitudinous abbeys 
— St. Gall, mentioned above ; Saints Magnus 
and Theodore, the first abbots of Kempten and 
Fuessen, near Augsburg; St. Attains of Bob- 
bio ; St. Romaric of Remiremont ; St. Omer, 
St. Bertin, St. Amand, the three apostles of 
Flanders ; and St. Wandril, related to the Car- 
lovingians, and founder of the great school of 
Fontenelle in Normandy, which in its turn was 
to be the metropolis of numerous others It was 
Clotaire II. who raised St. Amand to the epis- 
copal bench ; and Dagobert had his son baptized 
by this saint. Dagubert's minister, St. Eloi, 
founded Solignac in Limousin, whence pro- 
ceeded St. Remaclius, the great bishop of 
Liege, lie had said one day to Dagobert— 
44 My lord, grant me this gift that I may make 
it into a ladder, by which you and I may ascend 
to heaven. "f 

Simultaneously with these schools, learned 
virgins opened others for those of their own 
sex. Not to mention the schools of Poitiers, 
of Aries, and of Maubcuge — where St. Alde- 
gonda wrote her revelations,^ the abbess of 
Nivelle, St. Gertrude, had repaired to Ireland^ 
for the advantages of study ; and St. Bertilla, 
abbess of Chelles, was so celebrated, that nu- 
merous disciples of both sexes flocked around 
her from all parts of Gaul and of Great Britain. || 

What was the new rule to which this crowd 
of monasteries was subjected ? The Benedic- 
tines^" ask no better than to persuade us that it 

* Acta SS. Ord. S. Boned, il. 21. 

t Ge>tn Dagoberti, c. 17, sqq. np. Per. R. Fr. H. 585. 
Sancti Eligii Vita, ibid. iii. 55:2, 5.76: Ilanc «ifhl. doniiue 
mi rex, percniti* tun conredat, quo possiri et mihi et tibi 
xcnlnin construerc. per quam mereaiuur ad carles tia regna 
utertme contendere. 

X This work is lost. 

$ Acta SS. Ord. S. Bened. H. 664. 665. 

(I Id. iii. 24, 25. 

V. Acta S3. On\. S. Iteneu. \\. vc*fa\.— \\ wa fab>aMMl 
of the Church of Rome vo iuvvw^ \ta vmw&^dti 
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wan that of St. Benedict ; and the very pas- 
vagcs they quote clearly prove the contrary. For 
instance, we find nuns entreating St. Donitus, 
a disciple of St. Columbanus, nho had toeen 
made bishop of Besangon, to draw up for them 
a code of rules, founded on those of St. Cesa- 
reus of Aries, of St. Benedict, and of St. Co- 
lumbanus. St. Projectus did the same for other 
nuns. The rules, therefore, were not identical. 

The rule of St. Columbanus, which is oppo- 
sed in this point to that of St. Benedict, does 
not make regular labor obligatory, but compels 
the monk to the repetition of an enormous num- 
ber of prayers. Generally speaking, it does 
not bear that imprint of decision, so highly 
characteristic of the other. It similarly enjoins 
obedience, but does not leave punishment to 
the abbot's discretion ; specifying with minute 
and curious precision the penalty for each of- 
fence. There is much in this strange penal 
code to scandalize the modern reader. It pre- 
scribes " a year's penance for the monk who has 
lost a consecrated wafer — for the monk who 
has fallen with a woman two days' bread and 
water, but only one day's if he knew it not to 
be a sin."* Its general tendency is mystical, 
the legislator paying more regard to the thoughts 
than the acts. " We must estimate," are his 
words, "a monk's chastity by his thoughts; 
what avails his being a virgin in body, if he be 
not one in mind Vf 

This reform, doubly remarkable, both by its 
brilliancy and its connection with the awaken- 



who had left in the memory of the people so great a reputa- 
tion for sanctity, and thus most of Bt. Columbanus's works 
have perished. Some were still to be (band in the sixteenth 
century at Bewmcon and Bobhio; but are said to have been 
transferred to the libraries of Rome and Milan. 

* Bibl. Max. PP. xll. p. 2. Si quia monachus dormterit 
in una domo cum mullere, d *w dies in pane et aqua ; si 
nescivit quod non debet, nnum diem. 

(Surely, the author's translation strains the point. The 
text says — " For the monk who shall sleep in one (or the 
same) hou*c with a woman," &c. ; which is rertninly not 
Identical with sinning with a womnn. Besides, the context, 
u if he knew not that he ww committing a sin," seems con- 
clusive as to the meaning. No monk could In* so ignorant 
as not to know that he had undertaken the vow of chastity.) 
—Translator. 

f Id. ibid. Ca«titas vera monnchi in cogitationlbus judi- 
cntur . . . . et quid prodest virgo corpore, si non "it virgo 
mente T — The basis of the discipline is absolute ol>edionce 
until death. '* What limit shall we prescribe to obedience 1 
Death, assuredly, since Christ obeyed his Father, for our 
sake, until death." What is the measure of prayers: Est 
vera orandi traditio, ut possibilitas ad hoc destinatl sine 
fast Id lo voti pnrvaleat. — " A year's penance for him who 
loses a consecrated wafer; six months for him who surfers 
It to be eaten by mites; twenty days for him who lets it 
turn red; forty days for him who contemptuously flings it 
Into water; twenty days for hirn who brings it up through 
weakness of stomach ; but, if through illne«s, ten days. He 
who neglects his Amen to the Benedicite, who speaks when 
eating, who forgets to make the >ign of the cross on his 
spoon, (qui non signaverit cochlenr quo I a mint,) or on a 
lantern lighted by a younger brother, is to receive six or 
twelve stripes, ns the cum: may be. repeat twelve psalms, 
Itc. — A hundred swipes for him who does a work apart; 
ten for him who strikes the table with his knife, or spills 
his beer ; fifty for him who does not kneel to prayer, who 
has sang badly, has coughed while chanting the psnlm«, 
who has smiled during prayer-time, or who "amuses him- 
self by story- telling. — He who relates a sin for which he has 
already done penance, is to be put on bread and water for a 
day.** (1* thi* to hinder one trcm recalling the feeling of 

" tsvvtatlonM 7) 



ing of the conquered races in Gaul, was, how 
ever, far from satisfying the real wants of the 
world. Pious practices and mystical impulses 
were not the only things needful, when barba- 
rism pressed so heavily on man, and a new in- 
vasion threatened on the Rhine. St. Benedict 
understood better what the epoch required — an 
humbler and more laborious monachism, to 
clear the land, left to run waste and unculti- 
vated, and to clear as well the mind of the bar- 
barians. Far from opposing Rome, the natural 
centre of Roman and ecclesiastical civilization, 
it was required to rally around her. But the 
Irish church, animated by an un tameable spirit 
of individuality and of opposition, agreed nei- 
ther with Rome nor with herself. St. Gall, 
the principal disciple of St. Columbanus, refu- 
sed to follow him into Italy, remained in Swit- 
zerland, and labored there independently of his 
master.* St. Columbanus occupied himself in 
Italy with combating the Arianism of the East- 
erns — which was turning to a bygone world 
and the past, instead of looking towards Ger- 
many and the future. While on the Rhine, he 
at one time entertained the idea of converting 
the Suevi, and, afterwards, thought of under- 
taking that of the Slaves ; but he was dissuaded 
in a dream by an angel, who, tracing a map of 
the world, pointed out Italy to him.f This 
want of sympathy with the Germans, and of 
relish for the obscure task of converting them, 
is the condemnation of St. Columbanus, and of 
the Celtic church. The Anglo-Saxon mis- 
sionaries, submissive disciples of Rome, pro- 
ceed, with the aid of the Austrasian dynasty, to 
gather in Germany that harvest, which Ireland 
could not, or would not gather.); 

EQUAL WEAKNESS OF THE CELTIC CHURCH AND 
OF THE MONARCHY. 

The powerlessness of the Celtic church, its 
want of unity, is paralleled by that of the mon- 
archy which at this period nominally prevailed 
throughout Gaul, and whose death-struggle ap- 

* To excuse himself from following Columbanus into 

Italy, St. (.all pretended that he was laboring under fever. 

— " St. Columbanus, judging that he was detained by the 

! liking he had taken to the country, and a wish to labor 

' then 1 , and so shunned the fatigue of longer travel, said to 

him, ' I know, my brother, that it Is a burden to thee to ge 

through such great lnl>ors for me, and I take leave of thee 

solemnly charging thee not to presume to ray maw, no long 

as I dwell in the flesh/ " A bear waited on &%. Gall in his 

J solitude, and brought him wood for his fire. St. Gall gives 

him a loaf—" By this covenant, have the mountains and 

hills around in common with me." A noetic symbol of the 

alliance between man and living nature, in the desert. 

t Acta PS. Ord. S. Boned. sec. ii. CogltaUo in mentem 
bruit, ut Venetlorum, qui et Slnvi dienntur, tenninos adiret. 
Angelus Domini ei per viMim apparuit, parvoqse ambitn, 
velut in paginali solent stylo orbis describeret circulum, 
mundi cornpagem monstravlt, etc. 

X The Rollandists very justly observe, that there Is the 
same difference between the rule of St. Colnmbanas and] 
that of St. Benedict, as lietween those of the Franciscans 
and Dominicans. It is the opposition betwixt the law and 
grace. The order of St. Benedict was to prevail, 1st, ove? 
the Rationalism of the Pelagians; Sdiy, over the MvtTl- 

1 CtSM. of Si. ro\A->MMCSV*. \V WW'?. TVW \» Y^ML\*K«0*.\'ta 

I want oC wAucAi wm \Vic fX«'A\ wwa <rt ^a» vctfrta&VBKtia*. 
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pears to begin with the demise of Dagobert ; 
tnder whom, it ia probable that the influence 
of the ecclesiastics was superior to that of the 
nobles. The priests by whom we see him sur- 
rounded, must have followed the traditions of 
the ancient Neustrian government in the strug- 
gle of that country with Australia ; that is to 
•ay, with the country of the barbarians, and of 
the aristocracy. When the famous mayor of 
the palace, Ebroin, sent to consult St. Oucn, the 
bishop of Rouen, Dagobert's old minister in- 
stantly answered — " Remember Fredegonda. "• 

The nobles at first missed their game in Aus- 
tralia, under the third Sigebert, the son of 
Dagobert. The mayor, Pepin, had been suc- 
ceeded by his son Grimoald ; and the latter, at 
Stgebert'8 death, had attempted to make one of 
his own children king. He was seconded by 
Dido, bishop of Poitiers, uncle to the famous 
St. Leger — both uncle and nephew being the 
heads of the party of the nobility of the south. f 
The rightful king was but three years old, and 
such a child was easily put out of the way — 
Dido took him over to Ireland. But the free- 
men of Austrasia plotted against Grimoald, ar- 
rested him, and sent him to Paris, to th9 king 
of Neustria, Clovis II., a son of Dagobert, who 
put both him and his son to death. 

The three kingdoms were thus united under 
CI oris II., or rather, under Erchinoald, mayor 
of the palace of Neustria. During the minori- 
ty of that monarch's three sons, this very Er- 
chinoald, and, after him, the famous Ebroin, 
filled the same office, supporting themselves 
with the name and sacred character of Dathilda, 
widow of Clovis — a Saxon slave, whom he had 
raised to the throne. { These mayors, the rivals 
of the nobility, set up against the latter — to the 
satisfaction of the people — a slave and a saint. 

What was the exact nature of this office of 
mayors of the palace? M. Sismondi cannot 
believe the mayor to have been originally a 
royal officer ; but sees in him a popular magis- 
trate, instituted for the protection of freemen, 
like the justiza of Arragon. This compound of 
tribune and judge may have been called mord- 
dom, the judge of murder ; and these German 
words may have been easily confounded with 
the name of major domus, and so the mayor- 
ship likened to the office of the ancient count 
of the imperial palace. No doubt the mayor 
was often elected, and even at an early period 
— in lime of a minority, or when the royal au- 
thority was enfeebled. But there can also be 
no doubt that he was chosen by the monarch ; 
at least, up to Dagobert's time.$ Those fa- 



• Gettft Beg. Fir. c. 45. Ad beatum Audanum dircxit, 
Mid el coturilU daret, tnterrogaturu*. At illc per internun- 
Om hoe ariam scripto dlrlgens, ait—" De Fredegunda tibi 
rafevenlat in memoriam." At ille, ingenlostu at erat, in- 
Mtosh. 

t Vita) 8. LeodegArll, c. 1. etc. ap. Bcr. R. Fr. il 611, sqq. 

Ptaideaar. eonttn. ibid, 430. 

1 Set. R. Fr. 11. 449. 

f - When Btgebert was a child, mod all the Aoufhulans 
Gbnxflaaw, mmjor domOa, on hi* disapproval, they 



miliar with the spirit of the German family 
will not be surprised at finding in the mayor an 
officer of the palace ; since, according to its 
sentiments and feelings, domesticity gives no- 
bility. All offices considered servile by the 
southern nations, are accounted honorable by 
the northern ; and, in truth, they are elevated 
among the latter by personal devotion. In the 
Nibelungen, the master of the kitchen, Rumolt 
is one of the leading warriors. At the corona- 
tion feasts of the emperors, the electors deemed 
it honorable to be the bearers of the oat-beer 
and to lay the dishes on the table. Among the 
German nations, whoever is great in the pal- 
ace is great with the people. The greatest 
man (major) of the palace, as a thing of course 
is the fir8t among the leuds, their chief in war, 
their judge in peace. Now, at a period when 
the freemen were interested in being under 
royal protection, (in truste rcgia,) and to be- 
come antrustions and leuds — the judge of the 
leuds must gradually have become judge of the 
people.* 

elect Gogo to the office." Greg . Tur. epitom. c. 58.— a i» 
628, " On the death of Gundoald, king Dagobert appointed 
the Illustrious Erconaldus major douius."— a. o. 636 
44 When Erconald deceased, tho Franks, after doubt, deter 
mine on making Ebroin, in tho height of his honor, major 
domo in the royal palace." (Dagobert was dead, and they 
had elected Clotairo III. king.) Gesta Reg. Fr. c. 43, 45.— 
a. d. 626. " Clotaire II., met by the nobles aad lends of 
Burgundy at Troyes, having asked them whom «vry would 
wish to elect as successor in his high rank to Warnacha 
rius, they all, paying their court to the king, unanimously 
denied that they had any desire to choose the major do 
nius." Fredegar. c. 54. ap. Scr. R. Fr. il. 435.— a. d. 041 
*' Flaochatus, a Frank by birth, is honorably raised to the 
high post of mnjor domus, by queen Nantichild, having 
been elected to it by the bishops and all the dukes." Id. c 
89. ibid. 447.— M. IVrtz, in his work entitled Gcschichte der 
Merowingischrn llausmeier, (1819.) has collected the several 
styles by which the mayors of the palace were designated 
viz. — Major domus regie, domus rogalis, domus, domOs 

Palatii, domus In pnlatio, palatii, in aula.— Senior domus.- 
rincep* domus. — Princcps palatii.— Pnrpositus palatll.- 
Piwfectus domus regia\— Pnefectus palatii. — Pnefectus aula 
— Rector pulatii. — Nutritor et bajulus regis ? (Fredegar. e 
86.)— Rector aula?, imo totiu* regnl. — Gubernator palatii.- 
Moderator palntii. — Dux palatii. — Custos palatii et tutot 
regni. — Subregulu*.— Thus we see the mayor becoming al 
most the king ; and to express governing Ike kingdom, the 
phrase u<ed was — governing the palace : — ' Bathllda regina, 
quae cum Chlotario Alio Francorum regehat palathmj — queen 
Bathllda governed the palace of the Franks together with 
her son, Clotaire. 

* ( 4t Tho usurpation of the mayors closely resembles that 
of the great officers in some of the Asiatic monarchies In 
the twelfth century the sovereign power in Japan was en 
grossed by the gcneral-in-chief, and only the ecclesiastical 
supremacy left to tho king.— Towards the end of the seven 
teenth century the rnjnh of Sattarah, chief of the Mahratta 
empire, was set aside by the chief minister, the peshwah, 
who made his office hereditary in his own family, and re- 
duced the power of the prince to a mere name. This hap- 
pened to the second rajah in succession after Sevagee the 
founder of that empire. — So too in Tonquin, the chu-vua 
appears to be the real governor, and the king a nominal 
functionary. — Again, at Bagdad, in tho ninth century, the 
calif was only the nominal sovereign, the Ameer ul Omrah, 
a Turkish general, ruling in his name*. The indo.ent and 
effeminate habits of the Eastern princes in all these cases 
have produced the same effects with the weakness of the 
Merovingian kings ; nnd the usurpers have in both Asia 
and Europe been enabled to accomplish their designs by 
their influence with the soldiery, or the support of the 
chiefs, or both. Tho superstitious regard for the reigning 
family appears to have in each instance produced the same 
effect, of preventing, for a length of time, an open and avow- 
ed usurpation." l/m\ tttoxi^Wn^ Yo\\fts&\ \!Y2tawEf$ei % % 
x\. p. 373.)— Ts.JLHaUk.TOfi. 
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The mayor Ebroin undertook impossibilities. 
At a time when the universal tendency was 
towards separation, he sought to establish unity ; 
and when the nobles were in every direction 
asserting their independent power, he endea- 
vored to found royalty. His plans would have 
bee* useful, had they been practicable. He 
appointed dukes and other chief officers to dif- 
ferent provinces from those in which lay their 
possessions, slaves, and clients.* Isolated by 
this means from their personal sources of power, 
they would have been mere dependents on the 
king, and could not have rendered their offices 
hereditary in their families. In addition to this 
stroke of policy, Ebroin seems to have striven 
to consolidate the different laws and customs 
of the nations composing the Frankish empire : 
an attempt which was regarded as tyrannical,! 
and which at the time, in fact, was so. 

Hence Austrasia slipped out of Ebroin's 
hands — demanding a king, mayor, and govern- 
ment of her own. The nobles, too, of Austra- 
sia and Burgundy — among others, St. Leger, 
bishop of Autun, the nephew of Dido, bishop 
of Poitiers, (both friends of the Pepins,J) march 
against Ebroin in the name of the young Childe- 
ric II., king of Austrasia. $ Ebroin, deserted by 
the Neustrian nobles, is compelled to enter the 
monastery of Luxeuil. St. Leger was little 
advantaged by the revolution which he had 
aided in bringing about. He was accused, 
wrongfully or rightfully, of- having aspired to 
the throne, in concert with the Roman Victor, 
the sovereign patrician of Marseilles, who was 
at Chimeric's court on matters of business. || 
The northern nobles inspired the latter with a 
natural mistrust of the leader of the nobles of 
the south ; and St. Leger was confined in the 
same monastery that he had imprisoned Ebroin 
in. This treatment evidences the improvement 
in manners; for, under the first Merovingian 
monarchs, such a suspicion would have infal- 
libly drawn down capital punishment. 

However, the Austrasian Childeric had hard- 
ly breathed the air of Neustria before he, too, 
became offensive to the nobles. In a lit of 



* Vita S. Tjeodegaril, c. 1. ap. Scr. R. Fr. II. 613. 

t Ibid. •* The universal cry to king Hllderic H, that he 
should shape his lawn for hi* three kingdom*, so that the 
lnws or cuHtomx of each should lw preserved and respected, 
as they were by the judge* in time past." 

X Vita S. Leodeg. patsim. 

$ With the differences betwixt St. Leger and Ebroin was 
mixed ap a national quarrel — a rivalry between two cities. 
St. Leger, bishop of Aulun. had the bishop of Lyons on his 
aide, (Vita I" S. Leodeg. c. 8. 11,) and against him the bish- 
ops of Valcnco and Chalons, (c. 9,) whirh two cities made 
war In this manner on their rivals, the two capitals of Hur- 
gundy. — When St. I*egi»r had voluntirily surrendered to his 
enemies, Autun was nevertheless obliged to ransom herself. 
The bishop of Lyons would also have been forced to fly, 
had not the Lyonnese taken np arms in his defence, (c. 11.) 
It is clear that the cities bore an active part in the quarrel. 

H Vita S. Leodeg. c. 3. Vir quidnm nobllis, llirtor voca- 
tus nomine, qui tune regebat in fasribus Patriciatum Mas- 
sllis) .... ad Hildericum regem pro quadam causa ad- 
rcnerat. .... Mendacem fabulam de Lcodcgarlo et Ilic- 
lore confingnnt, quasi Ideo insimnl fuissent conjuncti ut re- 
fiam domino lionein evertcren:, et potestatis Jura sibimet 
wparoni. 



passion, he had one of them, named Bodilo, 
beaten with rods ; and this treatment of one of 
their number as a slave exasperated the whole 
body. Childeric II. was assassinated in the 
forest of Chelles ; and the murderers did not 
even spare his pregnant wife and infant son.> 

Ebroin and St. Leger left Luxeuil, apparently 
reconciled ; but they soon parted to take ad- 
vantage of the two revolutions which had jost 
been brought about in Austrasia and Neustria. 
The parfs were changed. While St. Leger 
and the nobles triumphed in Neustria through 
Childeric f 8 death, the freemen of Austrasia had 
sent to Ireland for that child (Dagobert 11.) 
whom the Pepins had formerly removed to a 
distance in the hope of securing the throne fur 
themselves; and, placing Ebroin at the head 
of an army, they brought him in triumph back 
to Neustria, where he had St. Leger degraded, 
blinded, and finally put to death, (a. d. 678,) on 
the charge of having counselled Childeric's 
murder. At this very moment, another Mero- 
vingian was slain in Austrasia by the friends 
of St. Leger ; where the two Pepins and Mar- 
tin, grandsons of Arnulf, bishop of Metz, and 
nephews of Grimoald, had Dagobert II., the 
freemen's king, that is, the king chosen by the 
party allied with Ebroin, condemned by a 
council and poniarded. Ebroin avenged Da- 
gobert, as he had avenged Childeric. He al- 
lured Martin to a conference, at which he had 
him assassinated ; and was himself slain soon 
afterwards by a noble Frank, whom he bad 
threatened with death. f 

This remarkable man had, like Fredegonda, 
successfully defended western Franco, and re- 
tarded for twenty years the triumph of the Au- 
strasian nobles. His death delivered Neustria 
into their hands, his successors being defeated 
by Pepin at Testry, between St. Quentin and 
Peronne.J 

At first, no change of dynasty followed this 
victory of the nobles over the popular party, 
of German over Roman Gaul. Pepin adopted 
the very king, in whose name Ebroin and his 
successors had fought. However, the battle 
of Testry may be considered the fall of the 
family of Clovis ; for it matters little that it 
still retains the title of king in some obscure 
monastic retreat. Henceforward, the name of 
the Merovingian princes will only be cited as 
the symbol of a party ; and they will soon 
cease to be employed even as instruments 
The last stage of decay is come. 

According to an old legend, Clovis's father 
had carried off Basina, the wife of the king 
of Thuringia : — " She said to him on the first 

* fiesta Reg. Fr. r. 43. 

t Vita 1» S. Leodeg. c. Ifl. "He took opportunities of 
fleering a certain nobleman, at the time at the head of the 
tax-department, so as to strip him of almost aSl his spoil; 
and he then threatened him with death as well.** — H. de 
Hlsmondi does not seem to have given this passage its exact 
signification. 

X Annal. Metenses, a. d. fiOO.— Contln. Fredeg. e. 
Chronic. Moiulac. ap. Scr. R. Fr il. 653. 
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night, when they were in bed together, ' Let 

os refrain; rite, and what thou shalt see in 

the court-yard of the palace, that thou shalt 

tell to thy servant.' Having risen, he saw as 

it were lions, unicorns, and leopards walking 

about. He returned, and told what he had 

seen. The woman then said to him — * Go 

again, and return to thy servant. 1 He went, 

and saw this time beats and wolves. The 

third time, he saw dogs and other sorry beasts. 

They passed the night chastely, and when they 

rose Basina said to him — * What thou hast seen 

with thy eyes is based on truth. A lion will 

be born to us — the leopard and the unicorn 

typify his brave sons. Of them, will be born 

bears and wolves for courage and greed. The 

dogs signify the last kings, and the crowd of 

petty beasts those who shall harass the people 

left, unprotected by their kings.' "* 

The Merovingians, indeed, rapidly degene- 
rate. Of the four sons of Clovis, one alone, 
Clotaire, leaves issue. Of C lota ire's four sons, 
hut one has children. They who come after, 
die almost all young. It would appear as if 
they were a peculiar race ; for every Merovin- 
gian is a father at fifteen, and decrepit at thirty 
years of age. Most indeed do not live so long. 
Charibert II. died when twenty-five ; Sigebert 
II. when twenty-six ; Glovis II. when twenty- 
three ; Childeric II. when twenty-four ; Clo- 
taire III. when eighteen; and Dagobert II. 
when twenty-six or twenty-seven years of age, 
&c. The symbol of the race are the nerveless 
ones of Jumiege — those young princes whose 
joints have been divided, and who are borne in 
a boat by the river's current towards the ocean, 
but are saved and sheltered in a monastery. 

Who has cut the nerves and bruised the 
bones of these children of barbaric kings ? — 
naught else than the precocious entrance of 
*beir fathers into the riches and luxuries of tha 
world of Rome which they invaded. Civiliza- 
tion bestows on man knowledge and gratifica- 
tions; and knowledge and the' pursuits of in- 
tellectual life counterbalance in cultivated 
minds the enervating effects of these gratifica- 
tions. But barbarians suddenly transported into 
a state of civilization for which they are un- 
prepared, only clutch at its gratifications. There 
is nothing surprising, therefore, in their being 
absorbed by it, and melting away in it, so to 
speak, as snow before a blazing fire. 

The poor old historian Fredegarius, in his 
rude language, sorrows over this decay of the 
Merovingian world. After stating that he will 
attempt to continue Gregory of Tours, he goes 
on *x> say — ** Would that I were gifted with 
such a portion of eloquence, that I might be 



* Grog. Tor. epttnm. ap. 8cr. R. Fr. ii. 397.— Basina has 
Hm gift of •eemut night, like Branhild in the Edda; and. like 
bef, throw* herself Into the arms of the bravest : — " I know 
ynv worth, bow valiant yon are, and therefore am come to 
dwell with thee. Knowest thou not, that if I had known 
ary worthier than thou beyond the seas, him and his em- 
wares woali I have sought!" Id. ii 168. 



but a little equal to the task. But where ths 
fountain is not ever flowing, the jar will still fan 
to be filled. The world is growing old, and our 
faculties are on the decline, nor can any one 
of this day — nor would he presume to affect it 
— be like the orators of past times."* 



CHAPTER II. 



THE CARLOVINGIANS. EIGHTH, NINT*H, AND 

TENTH CENTURIES. 

" The man of God (St. Columbanus) having 
gone unto Theodebert and advised hirn — putting 
aside arrogance and presumption — to turn priest, 
enter the bosom of the Church, and humble 
himself to holy religion, lest, in addition to the 
loss of his temporal kingdom, he should forfeit 
life eternal — the king, and those who were with 
him, were moved to laughter, saying, that such 
a thing as a Merovingian, raised to the throne, 
turning priest, had never been heard of. And 
all being highly offended at his words, the 
saint added, 4 He despises the honorable post 
of priest ; well, he shall be one in spite of him- 
self. 1 "t 

ECCLESIASTICAL ORIGIN OF THE CARLOVINGIANS. 

The foregoing illustrates one of the main dis- 
tinctions between the first and second races. 
The Merovingians enter the Church in their 
own despite ; the Carlovingians voluntarily. 
The head of the latter family is Arnulf, bishop 
of Metz, and his son Chlodulf succeeds to that 
see. ArnulPs brother is abbot of Bobbio ; his 
grandson, St. Wandril. The whole family is 
closely united with St. Leger. Carloman, 
brother of Pepin le Bref, enters Monte-Cassinc 
as monk ; his two other brothers are, one, arch- 
bishop of Houen ; the other, abbot of St. Denis. 
Charlemagne's cousins — Adalhard, Wala, and 
Bernard, are monks. Drogon, Louis the De- 
bonnaire's brother, is bishop of Metz ; and three 
other brothers of his are monks or priests. 
The great 6aint of the south, St. Gulielmus of 
Toulouse, is both cousin and preceptor of Charle- 
magne's eldest son. This ecclesiastical turn 
of the Carlovingians explains their strict union 
with the pope, and their predilection for the 
order of St. Benedict. 

Arnulf is said to have been born of an Aqui- 
tanian father, and Suevian mother ,% and his 

* Fredegarias, ap. 9cr. R. Fr. ii. 414. Oplnveram et ego 
nt mini snrcumberet talis dicendi facundta, ut vel pnnlulrm 
e**et ad in«tar. Sed carins haurilur, ubi non est prrennttas 
aqua;. Mundus jam sencscit, ideoquo prudeniia* acumen in 
nobis tepescit, nee quiyquam potest huju* trm|»oris, nee pre 
sumit oratoribu* pnrccdentibns esse consiiuili*. 

f Aiehnut enim nunqunm se audii*se Mcrovingnm, is 
regno sablimatum, voluntarlum clerirum futase. Detestan- 
tibus ergo omnibus, etc. Vita S. Columb. in Actis Ord. 
8. Ben. svc. ii. p. 27. 

1 In a life of St. Arnold, by one Umno, who asserts thai 
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father is made out to bo one of the Ferreoli, 
and son-in-law of Clotaire the First — a genea- 
logy which appears to have been fabricated in 
order to connect the Carlovingians, on the one 
hand, with the Merovingian dynasty, and, on 
the other, with the most illustrious family of 
Roman Gaul.* However this may be, I can 
easily suppose that from the frequent intermar- 
riages of the Austrasians and Aquitanians,f the 
Carlovingians in reality sprang from both races. 

This episcopal house of MetzJ combined two 
advantages, which were certain to secure it the 
monarchy. On the one hand, it was bound up 
with the Church ; on the other, it was settled in 
the most Germanized country of Gaul. Be- 
sides, fortune in every way favored it. Royalty 
bad become a cipher ; the freemen daily de- 
creased in numbers ; the great alone, the leuds 
and bishops, grew in power and strength. In 
such a state of things, the chief authority must 
naturally pass into the hands of him who was 
at once one of the large proprietors, and the 
chief of the leuds ; and it furthermore became 
a natural consequence that these various requi- 
sites should centre in one of the great episcopal 
and Austrasian families, that is to say, in a fam- 
ily at once friendly to the Church and the bar- 
barians. That Church which had summoned 
Clovis and his Franks against the Goths, neces- 
sarily favored the Austrasians against Neustria, 
when the latter, under an Ebroin, sought to or- 
ganize a lay power in counterpoise to the clergy. 

The battle of Testry, which was the victory 
of the nobles over the royal authority, or at 
least over the name of king, served to complete, 
proclaim, and legitimate the dissolution of the 
empire ; so that all the nations must have seen 
in it the judgment of God upon its unity. The 

he undertake* it by command of Charlemagne, his geneal- 
ogy i.t »o given : — (.'.irolui . . cui fuerat tritavu* Arnolfui 
regem Chiotarium ; cujus flliain, Ilhlithildcm nomine, Ans- 
uertn*, vir Aquilanicu* pnepotens diviiiis vl g«-nrre, in 
niatriuiuniiun acccpit, de qua Ilurt<ri«Mm gi'nuit, pntnni II. 
hujm Arnulfi. — And lurthcr on, Natm e*t B. Arnulfus 
Aqultnnlco p:itrc ; Suevia imtro in r astro I^aconsi (Lay, 
diocese of Tulle) in romititu Ctlviinoiitcn«i. 

* See. Lefebvrc. DUquiMt., et Vuloi*. R. Fr. I. viil. and 
xvll. We read In an old life of St. Ferwol— •■ The holy 
FerreoluH was born at Narbonne, and of noble, parentage; 
hi* father, An^pertus ln-ing of high senatorial descent, re- 
ceived in marriagr. Itlitil, daughter of Clotaire, king of the 
Franks. — The monk /Knuliin, in his additions to the history 
of the bisho|w of Utrrcht, compiled by AhlKit Hariger, says 
that Rodegiaii or Koggis, Anspert's son, held five duchies in 
Aquitaine. According to this genealogy, the wars ot Charles : 
Martel with Kudo*, an<l of lYpiu with Hunald, were wars : 
tot ween rrlatlw*. | 

t See the important charter of 845. (Hist, du Lang. I. ' 
preuVes, p. R"), and iif>(4«, p. Vr 1 **.) Ilopui* and Bertram!, 
duke* of Aquitiine. married Oda and Ithietort-i, Austra- 
lians. Eiules, son of Boggis, married Waltnule. an AuMra- 
nian. These marriages atl'orded St. Hubert. Eude*' brother, 
the opportunity of st-ltliug in AiMraiia, under Pepin's pro- 
tection, and founding then' the bishopric of Liege. 

t Within a century and a half the Carlovingian house 
gave three bishop to Metz — Arnulf. Chrodulf, and I)rog<m. 
The bishops in these days Iwrmg often married l>efi»re they 
took orders, had no difficult v in transmitting their sees to 
their son* and grandsons. T"hm the Apollmarii laid hered- 
itary claim to the bishopric of Clermont. (In-gory of Tours 
(I v. c. 50, ap. flcr. R. Fr. ii. 204) says of one who endeav- 
ored to supplant him in that see — ''The wretch did not 
know thai all the bishops of Tours have been chosen out 
«f oar family, with b:^ fivo exceptions." 



8outti — Aqtiitaine and Burgundy — ceased to be 
France ; and, as early as Charles Mattel's tiofc, 
these countries were termed Roman : he pene* 
t rated, say the Chronicles, even into Burgundy. 
Eastward and northward, there was no reasoi 
why the German dukes, why the Frisons, Sax- 
ons, Suevi, and Bavarians, should submit to ;fo 
duke of the Austrasians, who, perhaps, could 
not have conquered without them. Pepin found 
himself isolated by his very victory ; and he at 
once sought to support himself by means of the 
very party which he had overcome, that of fib- 
roin, whose object was the maintenance of the 
unity of Gaul. He married his son to a power- 
ful matron, widow of the last mayor, and dear 
to the party of the freemen.* Abroad, he en- 
deavored to bring back under Frankish influ- 
ence, the German tribes who had thrown it off 
— the Frisons in the north, the Suevi in Ihe 
south. But his endeavors fell far short of re- 
storing the unity of the empire. His death but 
rendered matters worse. He was succeeded 
in the mayoralty, nominally, by his grandson 
Theobald, in reality by his widow Plectrude ; 
and the king, Dago be rt III., still a child, was 
subjected to a mayor, who was also a child, and 
both to a woman. The Xeustriaus easily freed 
themselves. Australia was left a prey to the 
first spoiler. She was laid waste by the Fri- 
sons and Neustrians, and the Saxons overran 
her German possessions. 

CHARLES MARTEL. (A. D. 715-741.) 

Trampled on by every nation, the Austrasians 
put aside Plectrude and her son, and drew out 
of prison a bastard son of Pepin's, the valiant 
Carl, surnamed Marteau, (the Hammer,) to 
whom Pepin had left nothing — as an accursed 
scion, odious to the Church, being sullied with 
the blood of a martyr. St. Lambert, bishop of 
Liege, had one day, at the royal table, express- 
ed his contempt for Alpaide, Carl's mother, and 
Pepin's mistress. Alpaide's brother broke into 
the episcopal mansion, and slew the bishop at 
his prayers. Grimoald, Pepin's son and heir, 
having gone on a pilgrimage to St. Lambert's 
tomb, was slain there ; undoubtedly, by friends 
of Alpaide's. Carl himself was notoriously 
hostile to the Church ; and, from his Pagan 
name of Marteau, I should doubt his being a 
Christian. We know that the hammer is the 
attribute of Thor — the sign of Pagan compact, 
as well as that of property and of barbaric con- 
quest. t This circumstance would explain how 
an empire, exhausted under preceding reigns, 
could suddenly furnish such armies both against 
the Saxons and the Saracens. These verv 
men, lured to take up arms under Carl, by the 
attraction of the wealth of the Church which 
he lavished uj>on them, might very well adopt 
by degrees the belief of their new country, and 



* Annal. Met. ap. Scr. R. Fr. 1L Qftl 
t See the Second Part 
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prepare a generation of soldiers for Pepin le failed to take Narbonne, entered Kimcs, and 

Bref and Charlemagne. In this thoroughly ec- endeavored to bum the amphitheatre, which 

slesiastical family of the Carlovingians, the bas- had been converted into a fortress. Marks of 

tard, the proscribed Carl, or Charles Martel, the fire are yet to be seen on its walls. 

presents a distinct physiognomy of his own, But danger did not threaten on the southern 

and a very un-Chuistian one.* border alone. Invasions from the German side 

At first, the Neustrians, defeated by him. at were much more formidable than this of the 

Vincy, near Cambrai, summoned to their aid Saracens. The latter had settled in Spain ; 

the Aquitanians, who, since the dissolution of and intestine divisions soon kept them there. 

the Frankish empire, constituted a formidable But the Frisons, Saxons, and Germans, were 

power. Eudes, their duke, advanced as far as constantly attracted to the Rhine by the wealth 

Soissons, and there formed a junction with the of Gaul and the memory of their ancient inva- 

Neustrians, who, notwithstanding his aid, lost sions ; and Charles Martel had to make repeat- 

the day. Perhaps he might have prosecuted ed expeditions before he could repel and drive 

the war with advantage, had he not had an en- them within their own bounds. What soldiers 

emy behind him, the Saracens, who, after con- did he use in these expeditions ? The proba- 

nuering Spain, had seized Languedoc. Con- bility is that he must have recruited his armies 

Ming in the speed and indefatigable vigor of in Germany. By distributing the spoils of the 

their African barbs, their innumerable cavalry bishops and abbots of Neustria and Burgundy,* 

boldly sallied forth from the Roman and Gothic he had a ready means of drawing warriors to 

town of Narbonne, of which they had posses- his standard. Now, to get Germans to act 

sion, upon the north, as far as Poitou and Bur- against Germans, it behooved to make them 

gundy. f The astonishing celerity of these Christians; and this explains how Charles 

brigands, who pricked into every quarter, seem- finally became the friend of the popes, and their 

ed to multiply them. They soon made their support against the Lombards. The pontifical 

inroads in larger numbers ; and it began to be missions created in Germany a Christian popu- 

feared that, according to their usual practice, lation friendly to the Franks. Each horde 

after they had turned great part of the south must have been divided : the Pagan portion 

into a desert, they would finally settle there, would obstinately cling to the paternal soil, and 

Eudes, having sustained a defeat by them, had their primitive life of the tribe ; while the 

recourse to his former antagonists, the Franks. Christians supplied the armies of Charles Mar* 

A rencounter took place near Poitiers between tel, Pepin, and Charlemagne. 

the rapid African cavalry and the heavy batta- 

Joas of the Franks, (a. D. 732 ;) when the first, * Chronic. Virdun. ap. Scr. R. Fr. lii. 364. ' He so pro- 

fading their powerlessness against the massy ftjwiy lavished the public treasure, and was m .liberal to 

_»_. ^i_ r*ul i *.- j * i 4 i • u» his soldiers — whom it was the custom to call soldaril, (sol* 

• jjogth of the latter, drew off during the night, dariif .oidurii j wc havo ticcn that the ^^ of Aquitaine 

With what loss it is impossible to say. But the were so called,) that not the treasure of the kingdom, not 

imagination of the chroniclers of the neriod was the & uniler of cltien < nor lhe "polling of churches and 

imagination 01 uie cnroniciers 01 me penoa was monasteries nor lhe tributes of the provinces, sufficed him. 

excited by thl8 Solemn trial Of prowess between He even dared, when these sources failed, to seize the 

the men of the north and those of the south; j^ wh J an fr An ^ gl ^« , Jl cm ,« h, f ^iJpw-sirfdiers," fcc.- 

- j .u~_ 1 j^j .u * *u a 11 1 Frodoard, 1. ii. c. 12. " When Charles Mnrtel had overcome 

and they concluded that the two races could not his enemies, he expelled from his sec the pious Rlgobert, 

meet in hostile Shock without wholesale slaugh- nls godfather, who had held him on the holy baptismal font, 

ter t Chnrlpa Martpl niishpd on to T^nmiprW * nd **ve the bishopric of Reims to one Milo, who was no 

ier.4. ^naries aianei pusnea on to ljangueaoc, father a churchman than the tonsure made him, but who 

had served him in war. This Charles Martel, the offspring 

♦ According to some authorities, France, at this period, J**" 1 fcT!^i^l?;L^?^h« ii ln .i th li ai,,l l , f °1^. I 

, must have teen on the verge of lapsing into Paganism J5^2£^ re i?* a ,u° U JE M \f l l } l t k } n ^ W»l»*de- 1 

Boaifrce (epist, tt, ann. 742) says, '*The Franks, as our ^^TinT fc^S y J^SJ?f^ ^T 1 but many 1 

elders iepo£have not held a synod for more than eighty ?! h ^iU * ^ co ~S t,; "J 

Team. noThave had an archbb/hop, nor have anywhere ^£. T?i * wh^Jt . f^Z^MS^t **£ 

tbanded or renewed the canons of the church."-rlfncmar. affa A f ? °. f \ lw Church. But all the harm he had wrought 




and remained nnbancized. mi, 

f I. TO, they tooTSrcaasonae, levied a contribution on K^^W^^SZ "™?lJ2rS£2£ 



Km£, and dc«ro£d ItuST (Ch^nTc. Motetarip fiteJ! ^rid^i^hl^Sll ^ft?" To!" 1 ? th , ° thef 

E. Ft. II. 656.) In %M, they burnt the church of Ht. llilary %£}$* ^S\ B W«?M ta r w^ lhe ^ Lo ^ ,, £2 

nTWniAmwm rrw^War rv.ntir. <hi<i a\± r«,«ta u«. v, Charles tormented in the lowest hell. When he inquired 

ofWden. (Fredegar. Contiu. Ibid. 4*4.-Ge*ta Reg. *r. the cftUSJ of the anpel wh() conducted hlm the lM| « r n 

X According to Paul Dlaconus, (I. vi.; the Raracens lost ^f'J^V ft ,il n l3? £ }*Z£ XnU ?°;,° n , th !i l T 

three hundreS and seventy-five thousand men. Wdore de Jj ' ' ™", 1*'" * .U?JS?J!£f. l SPV , E W, ?V "t ^"S w 

Kja described the war ta barbarous Litin two-and-twenty T^Zttu^ ™ JSS Z\ V Sf W f ° f h lV°* }*** 

pan after the battle. Part of his description is in rhyme, %nto "" r ! , "L^a ^^tSt S? c }^ nn i: T hU ? tn «? 

ir rather in aseonaacea, (the aasonanc/ls also met with nVn £™ whn ^h!l ^ 2 ! i? i il If b K 1 * een ? 8t 

^ tha mm of tha lirwUnA^P Anmno»*d nhoiit thp v«-»r Boniface » who had been deputed by the holy see to re 

* UM_aoa* or tne Modeneae, composed about the year e , tabUsh canonica! discipline in France, and to Fulrad 

._„ , , ., . abbot of Su Wcnla, an«l the head of king Pepin's chaplains; 

AMUmman mulutndine replctam telling them, in proof of the truth of what he related of 

8ol exercitus prospiclens terrain, Charles Martel, that, on searching his tomb, they would 

Montana Vaeeorum disccan*, not find his body ; and, in fact, when they went to his place 

Btlretosa et plana percalc^iur, of burial, and opened his tomb, a serpent issued out of it. 

«m Francorum intus e^cperdltot &c. and the tomb was found empty and blackened as if ■corchei 

letdor. Baeentis, ap. Scr. R. Fr. ii. 731. by fire.** 
6 
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The instrument of this great revolution was 
St. Boniface, the apostle of Germany. The 
Anglo-Saxon church, to which he belonged, 
was not like those of Ireland, of Gaul, or of 
Spain, the sister and equal of that of Rome, 
but the child of the popes. By this church, 
Roman in spirit,* German in tongue, Rome 
laid her hand on Germany. St. Columbanus 
had disdained preachiug to the Suevi. The 
Celts, in their hard spirit of opposition to the 
German race, could not be the instruments of 
its conversion. A more plastic and sympa- 
thetic element than the Celtic church, was re- 
quired to win to Christianity the latest arrived 
barbarians. They had to be told of Christ in 
the name of Rome ; that great name which had 
filled their ears for so manv centuries. To 
convert Germany, the disinterested genius of 
Germany herseli'f was required to set the 

* Acta PS Ord. 8. Bened. sa*c. 111. Pope Zachary writes 
ft Bt. Boniface — "The province in which you were Ijorn 
and brought up, whore, among the Anpies and Saxons in 
the island of Britain, the lint pre-ichers were sent from the 
npottolic see, Auguxlin, 1/iurcnce, Justus nnd Honoring ; 
and latciv, In your time, Theodore, a (Jreco-Roman, a man 
of science, and taught philosophy at Athens, who received 
his ordination at Rome, was elevated by the pallium, and sent 
to lite aforesaid Britiin to judge and govern," stc, Ate. — 
"Theodore," says VVartnn, (Hist, of Eng. Poetry, Disserta- 
tion 11. p. 03, 94.) "originally u (ireek pricstt. n native of 
Tarstw In Ciiicia, was cons«ecr»tcd archbishop of Carterbury, 
and sent Into England by Pope Vitellian, in the year 688. 
He was skilled In the metrical art, astronomy, arithmetic, 
church-music, and the Greek and Latin languages. The 
new prelate brought with him a large library, as it was 
called and esteemed, consisting of numerous Greek and 
Latin authors ; among which were Homer, in a large vo- 
lume, written on paper with most exquisite elegance, the 
homilies of **L Chry*o"tom on parchment, the psalter, and 
Jotephus's llypomnesticon, all In Greek. Theodore was 
accompanied into England by Adrian, a Neapolitan monk 
and a native of Africa, who was equally skilled in sacred 
and profane learning, and at the same time appointed to the 
abbey of St. Austin's at Canterbury. Bede informs us, that 
Adrian requested Pope Vitellian to confer the archbishopric 
on Theodore, and that the pope consented, on condition that 
Adrian, who had been twice in France, and on this account 
was better acquainted with the nature and difficulties of so 
long a journey, would conduct Theodore into Britain. They 
were both escorted to the city of Canterbury by Benedict 
Biscop, a native of Northumberland, and a monk, who h-id 
formerly been acquainted with them in a visit which lie 
made to Rome. Benedict seei.is. at this time, to have been 
one of the mo>t distinguished of the Saxon ecclesiastics. 
Availing himself of the ndvlec of these two learned stran- 
gers, under their direction and assistance he procured work- 
men from France, and built the monastery of Weremouth 
In Northumberland. The church he constructed of stone 
after the manner of the Roman architecture, and adorned 
Its walls and roof with pictures, which he purchased at 
Rome, repre-tenling. among other sacred subjects, the Virgin 
Mary, the twelve apostles, th*» evangelical history, and the 
visions of the ApociiivpM*. The windows were glazed by 
artists brought from France." A leader of the choir was 
brought from St. Peter's, Rome. (Beda, Hist. Abbat. Wire- 
muth.) Alcnin and Aldhelm were pupils of Theodore and 
Adrian. Aldhelm. a relative of king Ina's, was, according 
to Camden, the fir*t flixon who wrote in I -a tin. He sang 
himself his Cantione* Saiontr* to the people in the streets. 
William of Ma lme»hury styles him "a Greek in penetration, 
• Roman in elegance, and an Englishman in pomp." 

t It may seem astonishing that the exnmple should have 
been set by the Saxon*, who, on their native soil of Germany, 
so long rejected Christianity; and who, at the voice of 
Luther, were the first to shake off the yoke of Rome. But 
these Saxons, transplanted into Britain, had forsaken the 
descendants of the Asi, to follow military leaders. The ne- 
cessities of their distant expeditions, and the novelties of 
conquest, had made them different men ; nnd besides, the 
Idea of converting their ancient country was a kind of 
victory that must have hoen tempting to these new Chrls- 



world the example of submission to the hierar- 
chy, and to teach it to resign itself for a secosi 
time to Roman centralization. 

Winfried (this is the German name of Boni- 
face) resigned himself unreservedly to the pope* 
and, under their luspices, plunged through bar- 
barous nations into the vast p±»r/an world of 
Germany. He was the Columbus and tot 
Cortes of this unknown world ; into which In 
penetrated with no other arms than his intrepid 
faith and the name of Rome. This heroic mu, 
who crossed so often the sea, the Rhine, aid 
the Alps, was the bond of the nations. It wu 
through him that the Franks came to an under- 
standing with Rome, and with the tribes of 
Germany. It was he, who by religion and 
civilization attached these roving tribes to the 
soil, and unconsciously prepared the road for 
the armies of Charlemagne, as the missionaries 
of the sixteenth century opened America to 
those of Charles the Fifth. He reared on Um 
Rhine the metropolis of German Christianity— 
the church of Mentz, the church of the empire; 
and, farther on, the church of Co]ogne-~thB 
church of relics and the Holy city of the Low 
Cou ntr ies. The young school of Fulda, founded 
by him in the heart of German barbarism, be- 
came the light of the West; and taught hi 
masters. First archbishop of Mentz — be choM 
to hold of the pope the government of this net 
Christian world which he had himself called 
into existence. By his oath, be devotes bin- 
self and his successors to the prince of the 
apostles, " who alone has the right of bestowing 
the pallium on bishops."* There is nothing 
servile in this submission. In his simplicity 
the good Winfried inquires of the pope whether 
it be true that he breaks the canons, and incurs 
the guilt of simony ;f and entreats him to put a 
stop to the pagan ceremonies still celebrated by 
the Roman people, to the great scandal of the 
Germans. Hut his chief hatred is to the Scots, 
(the name equally given to the Scotch and 
Irish,) and he especially condemns their allow- 
ing priests to marry. At one time be denounces 
to the pope the famous Virgil, bishop of Sahi- 
burg ; J at another, a priest named Samson, who) 
disused baptism. Clement, another Irishman, 

* Bonlfhc. Eptftt. 105. " In our synod we have proclaim* 
and profejwd our desire to preserve the Catholic faith an* 
nnity. nnd puhmtaion to the Romish church, to the end of 
our life— to be subjected to Pt. Peter and his Tlear. . . . Aid 
that metropolitans should seek their pallia from that set; 
and that in every way we ahould strive to follow the pre- 
cepn of Peter, according to the canon*, no that we Bay hi 
aniune the *hecp of whom he la shepherd.*' 

t The. pope replied— " Yon my that you are told we ear 
rapt the canon* and reject the traditions of the Fatten 
and, moreover, (which be far from us !) that we are gidMf 
of fimony with our nn*tors, necking and receiving preset* 
for the girt of the pallium. But, deanwt brother, we pnf 
thee never to write such things again.'* .... SB. Ord. I 
Bened. wc. Hi. 75. 

J Acta PS. Ord. S. Ben. sa*. III. 308, 309 :— 

Protnlit in Incein quern mater Hlberntn, nil— m, 
Irmituit. docuit, nutrlvit .... aioavlL 

(Ireland pave him birth, Informed, taught, cherished, S»f 
loved him.) 
It wiu he who first asserted the rotundity of thr 
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nd the Gaul Adalbert likewise trouble the 
'hurch. Adalbert having erected oratories 
nd crosses near fountains, (perhaps by the 
ncient Druidical altars,) the people flock 
lither and desert the churches.* This Adal- 
ert is so revered, that his nails and hair be- 
ome the subject of dispute as relics. Au- 
horized by a letter which he has received 
rum Jesus Christ, he invokes angels of un- 
known names, lie knows the sins of men 
►e fore hand, and will not listen to their confes- 
tion. Winfried, the implacable enemy of the 
Celtic church, prevails on Carloman and Pepin 
o imprison Adalbert. His fierce and rugged 
teal is at the least disinterested. After having 
founded nine bishoprics and as many monaste- 
ries, when at the height of his glory and in the 
■eventy-third year of his age, he resigned the 
archbishopric of Mentz to his disciple Lullus, 
and returned a simple missionary to the woods 
and marshes of pagan Frisia, where, forty years 
Wore, he had been the first to preach the Gos- 
pel. He found martyrdom there. f 

Four years before his death (a. d. 752) he 
had consecrated Pepin king, in the name of 
the pope of Rome, and so transferred the crown 
lo a new dynasty. This son of Charles Martel, 
left sole mayor by the retirement of one of his 
brothers to Monte-Cassino, and by the flight of 
the other, was the darling of the Church. He 
indemnified her for the spoliations of Charles 
Martel ; and was the only support of the pope 
ig&inst the Lombards. Hence he was em- 
boldened to bring to a conclusion the long farce 
flayed by the mayors of the palace since Dago- 
tert's death, and to assume the title of king. 
It was near a hundred years since the Mero- 
ringians, confined in their villa of Maumagne, 
or in some monastery, had preserved a vain 
shadow of royalty.^ Hardly at any other pe- 
riod than spring, on the occasion of opening the 
Champ de Mars*, was the idol drawn from his 
sanctuary, and the people shown their king. 
Silent and grave, this long-haired and bearded 
monarch (whatever his age, these were the in- 
dispensable ensigns of royalty) appeared, slowly 
dragged on the German car by yoked oxen, 
like that of the goddess Hertha.§ In all the 
numerous revolutions which took place in their 
name, whether conquered or conquering, their 
fate underwent little change. They passed 



• 9t. Boniface writes to pope Zacharlas — " My greatest 
female was wilh two Inveterate heretics, one called Adal- 
bert, a Gaul by birth ; the other, named Clement, a Scot." 
Fecit qaoque 'Adalbert) cruciculas et oratoriula In eampis, 
et ad rates ; . . . ungulas qaoque et caplllos dedit ad hono- 
ftfieaiMhun ct portandum cum rellqulis S. Potri prlncipis 
ipostdlonUD. 8. Bonlf. Epist. 135. 

t Acta, SB. tax. ill. Eginhard, Annal. ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 
117. 

X Like the pontiff king at Rome, the caliph at Bagdad in 
(ha decay of the caliphate, or the dairo at Japan. 

(H not this note the germ of Lord Brougham** remarks, 
quoted p. 89?)— T»AH»LAToa. 

) Crlne profuso, barb* submlssft, .... quocumque eun- 
dftai erat, carpento Ibat, quod bubo* lunette, bubulco rustlco 
agralf. trahehatv. Eginhard, vita Karoli Magnl, c. I. 
er. ft. fr. ▼. 80. 



from the palace to the cloister, without ob- 
serving the difference. Often, indeed, the 
victorious mayor would quit his king for the 
conquered king, if the latter were the more 
personable of tho two. Generally, these poor 
kings 80o n died off. Frail and feeble, the last 
descendants of an enervated race, they bore 
the penalty of their fathers' excesses. But 
this very youthfulness, this state of repose, and 
this innocence must have inspired the people 
with a profound idea of royal sanctity and king- 
ly right. The king must have early appeared 
to them as an irreproachable being — perhaps, 
as the companion of their miseries, who, had 
he the power, would relieve them. The very 
silence of imbecility did not lessen their re- 
spect ; the secret of the future seemed envel- 
oped in it. it is still a common belief in many 
countries that idiots are divinely favored ; just 
as the pagans formerly recognised the divinity 
in brutes. 

After the Merovingians, says Eginhard, the 
Franks chose for themselves two kings ;* and, 
indeed, this duality is everywhere apparent at 
the commencement of the Carlovingian dynasty. 
Commonly, two brothers reign together, aa 
Pepin and Martin, Pepin and Carloman, Carlo- 
man and Charlemagne. When there happens 
to be a third brother, (Grifon, to wit, brother of 
Pepin-le-Bref,) he is excluded from the division. 

This monarchy of Pepin's, founded by the 
priests, was devoted to the priests. The de- 
scendant of Bishop Arnulf, and kinsman of so 
many bishops and saints, allowed great influence 
to the prelates. 

In all directions, the enemies of the Franks 
were at the same time the enemies of the 
Church — the pagan Saxons, the Lombards, per- 
secutors of the pope — the Aquitanians, the 
spoilers of the property of the Church. Pepin's 
chief war was against Aquitaine. He only 
made one campaign in Saxony, by which he 
secured the missionaries! the power of preach- 
ing there ; and left the rest to the work of time. 
Two campaigns sufficed for the subjection of 
the Lombards; against whom Pope Stephen 
came himself to implore the assistance of the 
Franks. Pepin forced the Alps, took Pavia, 
and compelled the Lombard, Astolph, to surren- 
der — not to the Greek empire — but to St. Peter 
and the pope,}: the towns of Ravenna, ./Emilia, 
of the Pentapolis, and of the duchy of Rome. 

* " The Franks, in a solemn general assembly, choose two 
kings, but with the express provision that they divide the 
kingdom between them equally." Eginhard, Vita Karoli M. 
c. £ a p. Scr. R. Fr. v. 90. 

t He exacted, besides, a tribute of three hundred horses. 
Annul. Mot. a p. Scr. R. Fr. v. 336. The hone was the 
animal chiefly sacrificed by the Persians and Germans. 
Pope Znchary (epist. 143) advises Boniface to put a stop to 
the eating of horse-flesh — no doubt, meaning as a sacrificial 
meat. 

X To the emperor's protests he replied, that he had under- 
taken the war for the love of St. Peter, and the remission of 
his sins. — " He sent a deed of gift of the states given to the 
blessed Peter and the holy Roman see, and to be held for- 
ever by all pontiffs of the apostolic see.*' Anastas. BlbUoth, 
ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 3. 
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The Lombards and the Greeks must have been 
little to be feared, when Pepin thought these 
provinces safe in the unarmed hands of a priest. 

The war with Aquitaine was a very different 
matter; and its duration is easily explained. 
Backed by the western Pyrenees, which were 
and still are occupied by the ancient Iberians, 
Vasques, Guasqucs, or Basques, (Eusken,) the 
population of this country was constantly re- 
cruited from the mountains. Agricultural by 
taste and disposition, but robbers by their posi- 
tion, the Vasques had long been pent up in their 
rocks, first by the Romans, then by the Goths. 
The Franks expelled the latter, but did not fill 
their place, often failing against this mountain 
race. At length they appointed duke Genia- 
lis — no doubt a Roman of Aquitaine — to ob- 
serve them, (about a.d. 000.*) However, these 
mountain giantsf descended by degrees among 
the smaller race of the Bcarnois ; and, in their 
large red capes, and shod with the hairy abarca y 
advanced — men, women, children, and flocks — 
towards the north : the landes are, in fact, a 
vast road. Eldest born of the old world, they 
came to claim their share of the beautiful plains, 
seized by so many successive usurpers — Gauls, 
Romans, and Germans. Thus, in the seventh 
century, when the Neustrian empire fell to 
pieces, Aquitania was renovated by the Vasques, 
as Australia was by successive immigrations 
from Germany. The name accompanied either 
people, and grew in extent with them — the 
north being called France, the south, Vasconia, 
Gascony ; which last reached to the Adour, 
next to the Garonne, and, for a moment, to the 
Loire. Then came the shock. 

According to doubtful traditions, the Aquita- 
nian Amandus had grown powerful in these 
countries, about the year 628, overcoming the 
Franks by means of the Vasques, and the lat- 
ter, again, by means of the Franks. He mar- 
ried his daughter to Charihcrt, Dagobert's 
brother ;% and after his son-in-law's death, pro- 
tected Aquitaine, in the name of his orphan 
grandsons, against their uncle Dagobert. Per- 
haps Charibert's marriage is only a fable in- 
vented at a later period in order to connect the 
great families of Aquitaine with the first race. 
However, shortly afterward, we find three 
Aquitanian dukes marrying three Austrasian 
princesses. 

Eudes and Hubert were great-grandsons 
of Amandus. Hubert passed first into Neu- 
stria, where Ebroin ruled, and thence into Au- 
Btrasia — the birthplace of his aunt and grand- 
mother. Here he attached himself to Pepin. 
Passionately fond of hunting, he used to range 
through the immense forest of Ardennes ; when 



* Peeinir. that the Franks were di«n>rnnte<l by them In the 
early stage of their empire, I much doubt their havinir «ub- 
mitted to a tributo, as rn-drgririii* usmth. fFredrgnr. Scho- 
liast, c. 21.) under tho liable >uccv**ot* of Tlranehaalt. 

t The Va*qu«s arc exceedingly tall, particularly compared 
With the Bearnois. 

X Bee 1'IIist. Gen. da Lungucdoc, i. G86 



the apparition of a miraculous stag determined 
him to quit the world for the Church. He 
was the disciple and successor of St. Lam- 
bert at Maestricht, and founded the bishopric 
of Liege. He is the patron of hunters fron 
Picardy to the Rhine. 

The career of his brother Eudes was vorj 
different. Once, when master of Aquitaine 
as far as the Loire, and master of Neu stria, 
through having Chilperic II. in his power, he, 
for a moment, thought himself king of the 
whole of Gaul. But it was the fate of the dif- 
ferent dynasties of Toulouse, as we shall here- 
after see, to be ever crushed between Spain and 
northern France. Eudes, having been defeated 
by Charles Martel, and fearing the Saracen*, 
who threatened his rear, gave up Chilperic to 
him. Conquering the Saracens before Tou- 
louse, but menaced, in turn, by the Franks, he 
treated with the infidels ; and the emir Munuza, 
having rendered himself independent in the 
north of Spain, and being with regard to the 
caliph's lieutenants precisely in the same situa- 
tion as Eudes was in relation to Charles Martel, 
Eudes allied himself with him, and gave him 
his daughter in marriage.* This strange al- 
liance, which was then unexampled, is an early 
proof of that religious indifference of which 
Gascony and Guienne offer so many instances. 
The versatile and witty people of these pro- 
vinces, look too keenly to the affairs of this 
world to be over-busied with those of the other. 
The country of Henry IV., of Montesquieu, 
and of Montaigne, is not a land of saints. 

This politic and impious alliance turned out 
ill. Munuza was blocked up in a fortress by 
Abder- Rahman, the caliph's lieutenant, and only 
avoided captivity by death. He threw himself 
from the top of a rock. The poor Frenchwo- 
man was sent a present to the seraglio of the 
caliph of Damascus. The Arabs crossed the 
Pyrenees, and Eudes was defeated as his son- 
in-law had been. But the Franks themselves 
joined him, and Charles Martel aided him to 
overcome them at Poitiers, (a. d. 732.) Thus 
Aquitaine, proved incapable of defending itself, 
became a kind of dependency on the Franks. 

Hunald, the son of Eudes, and the hero of 
his race, could not resign himself to this humili- 
ation, and began a desperate struggle with 
Pepin-le-Bref and Carloman,in which he sought 
to interest all the enemies of the Franks, whe- 
ther open or secret ; and he sought alliesfeven 
as far as Saxony and Bavaria. The Franks 
laid waste Berry with fire and sword, turned 
Auvergne, and just as they had forced Hunald 
to recross the Loire, were recalled by the in- 
vasion of the Saxons and the Germans. Hu- 

* Kidoru* PacenVi*, a p. Scr. R.Fr. ii. 721. M Eudes mar- 
ried his daughter to him in order to stave off the attacks of 
the Arabs, and win them over to his interest*.*' 

t Annul. Met. np. j*cr. R.Fr. ii. GtTT. "The Bavarian 
brought Saxons. Alem:inni, and Slaves along with them. ... 
llun-.tld. <:ros>ins the I,oire. burnt Chartres. This he 414 at 
the Mise<-stion of Ogdiln, with whom he had 
defensive alliance aguiuit the Franks M 
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jed the Loire once more, and burnt 
Perhaps he would have carried his 
i further ; but he seems to have been 
by his brother H&tto, who governed 
ider him. Here we see the origin of 
e ills of Aquitaine — the rivalry of 
.nd Toulouse. 

1 yielded ; but took vengeance on his 
He had his eyes torn out, and then 
himself in a monastery in the isle of 
way of expiation. Id is son, Guaifer, 
5,) found an ally in Grifon, Pepin's 
brother, as Pepin had himself done in 
brother. But the war uf the south 
>egin in earnest till 759, after Pepin 
uished the Lombards. This was the 
the division of the caliphate. Alphon- 
/atholic, intrenched in the Asturias, 
lere the monarchy of the Goths. The 
Septimania (all Languedoc, with 
>tion of Toulouse) likewise rose to re- 
iir independence ; and the Saracens, 
ition of the country, were soon con- 
o take refuge in Narbonne. A Gothic 
himself acknowledged lord of Nimes, 
ine, Agde, and Beziers.f But the 
ere unable to force Narbonne, and 
the Franks ; who, unused to sieges, 
ve remained before the town forever, 
the Christian inhabitants massacred 
cens, and opened its gates. Pepin 
respect the laws and franchises of the 

• 

m renewed the war successfully against 
Lanians, whom he was now enabled to 
he eastern flank. " After the country 
d from war for two years, king Pepin 
ties to Guaifer, prince of Aquitaine, to 
x> restore to the churches of his king- 
lands belonging to them in Aquitaine. 
it the full and free enjoyment of their 
f the churches, together with that of 
lmunities heretofore secured to them ; 
Guaifer should pay, according to the 
price of the lives of certain Goths, 
> had killed against all rule of right. 
ie required that Guaifer should give 
of Pepin's followers who had fled into 
j. All which demands Guaifer dis- 
refused."$ 

ar was slow, bloody, and destructive. 
imes, the Basques and Aquitanians,|| 
inroads, pushed as far as Autun and 
Chalons. But the Franks, better dis- 
til monasterium quod Radis insula si turn est In- 

:. Molsslac. ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 68. 
. Da to *acrarm*nto Gothis qui ibi erant, ut si 
irtibus tradcrent Pipini regis Francoruin, perniitte- 
em suam habere. 

Fredegar. ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 4. — See, also, Egin- 
I. ibid. 199. Cum res quae ad ecelesias > . . por- 
ddere noluisset. . . . Spondel so ecclesiis sua 
ram, etc 

Fredegar. ap. Per. R. Fr. v. 5, f>, 7. Waifarms 
a magno et plurimoruin Wasconorum, qui ultra 
intur, qui anliquitus vocati sunt Vaceli, 



ciplined and marching in imposing masses, in* 
flicted much greater injury upon them. They 
ravaged the whole of Berry with Are, burning 
down trees and houses, and that more than 
once. Next, they forced their way into Au- 
vergne, took its strongholds, and traversed and 
burnt the Limousin. Then, with the same 
regularity, they burnt the Quercy, and cut 
down the vines which formed the wealth of 
Aquitaine. " Prince Guaifer, seeing that the 
king of the Franks, by the help of his machines, 
had taken the fort of Clermont, as well as 
Bourges, the capital of Aquitaine and a strongly 
fortified city, despaired henceforward of re- 
sisting him, and ordered the walls of all the 
cities in Aquitaine belonging to him — of Poi- 
tiers, Limoges, Saintes, Perigueux, Angouleme, 
and many others — to be thrown down."* 

The unfortunate Guaifer withdrew into the 
wild fastnesses of the mountains. But every 
year saw his followers drop off. His count of 
Auvergne fell in battle ; his count of Poitiers 
was slain by retainers of the abbey of St. Martin 
of Tours, t His uncle, Remistan, who had 
first deserted and then returned to his banners, 
was taken and hanged by the Franks. And, 
finally, he was himself murdered by his own 
adherents ; who, in their fickleness of disposi- 
tion, had doubtless grown weary of a glorious, 
but hopeless war. repin, triumphant through 
treachery, saw himself at length sole master 
of the whole of Gaul, all-powerful in Italy by 
the humiliation of the Lombards, and all-power- 
ful in the Church by the friendship of the popes 
and bishops — to whom he transferred almost 
the whole legislative authority. His reform 
of the Church through the exertions of St. 
Boniface, and his innumerable translations of 
relics, of which he despoiled Italy to enrich 
France, won for him infinite honor. On solemn 
occasions of the kind he would himself appear 
bearing the relics on his shoulders — as he did 
those of St Austremon and of St. Germain 
des Pres.J 

ACCESSION OP CHARLEMAGNE. (A. D. 768-9.) 

Charles,^ Pepin's son and successor, was 

* Ibid. 6. Pec ta vis, Lemodicas, Santonls, Petrecors, 
Equolisma, et reliquas quam pi a res clvitates et castella, 
omnes muros eorum in terrain prostravit, etc. 

t Ibid. 6. Comes Pictavensis, dum Turonlcam infesta- 
tam prordaret, ab hominibus Vulfardi abbatis monaster!! B. 
Martini interfectus est. 

t Secunda S. Austremonii Translatio, ap. Scr. R. Fr. v 
433. "The king, like king David, forgetful of the regal 
purple, in his Joy bedewed his costly robes with tears, and 
danced (exultnbnt) before the relics of the blessed martyr, 
himself even bearing the most sacred limbs on his shoulders. 
And it was the winter season.*'— Translat. S. Germanl Pra- 

tensis, ibid. 428 mitten tes, tarn ipse quam optimates 

ab ipso elccti, manus ad feretrum 

$ Charlemagne is commonly said to be the translation 
of Carolus Maoncs — " Challemaines vaut antant romine 
grant Chales," (Chron. de St. Denys, I. i. c. 4.)— However 
Charlemagne is only a corruption of Carloman, Karl- 
Mann, the strong man. In the Chronicles of St. Denys we 
find Challes and Challemaines for Charles and Carloinan, 
(mnine being the French corruption of staxm. as lana mnket 
laine, Ax.) A still more decisive proof occur* la tfa* Cuxo- 
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toon left sole possessor of the empire by the 
death of his? brother Carloman, us Pepin He- 
risthal had been by the death of Martin, and 
Pepin-le-Bref by the tetirement of the first Car- 
loman. The two brothers had easily stilled 
tiie war, which was rekindled in Aquitaine by 
the aged llunald, who, emerging from the 
monastery in which he had immured himself 
for three-and-twenty years, vainly attempted to 
avenge his son and liberate his country. He 
was betrayed by a son of the very brother whom 
he had deprived of his eyes. This unconquer- 
able man, however, even then did not yield, 
but managed to take refuge in Italy with 
the king of the Jjombards, Didicr, to whom his 
son-in-law, Charles, had contumeliously re- 
turned his daughter, and who, by way of repri- 
sal, supported Charles's nephews, and threat- 
ened to see them in possession of their rights. 
The king of the Kranks invaded Italy, and laid 
siege to Pavia and Verona, which ottered a 
lengthened resistance. JIunald had thrown 
himself into the first-named town, and compel- 
led the inhabitants to hold out until they stoned 
him.* Didier's son fled to Constantinople ; and 
ihe Lombards could only retain the duchy of 
Beneventum, that is, the central part of what 
constitutes the present kingdom of Naples : 
the sea-ports were in the hands of the (j reeks. 
Charles then took the title of king of the Lom- 
bards. 

The empire of the Franks was already old 
and worn out when it fell into Charlemagne's 
hands ; but then all the surrounding nations 
were weakened. Neustria was reduced to no- 
thingness, and the Ixjinbards were little better 
off—divided for some time between Pavia, Mi- 
lan, and Beneventum, they had never altogether 
recovered themselves. The Saxons, who, it is 
to ho granted, were truly formidable, were at- 
tacked from behind by the Slaves. The unity 
of the empire of the Saracens was destroyed 
the very y«ar Pepin came to the throne by the 
isolation of Spain from Africa ; and Spain was 
herself weakened by the sehiMii that divided the 
Caliphate, and which left Aquitaine undisturbed 
on the side of the Pyrenees. Thus two nations 
remained standing in this general decay of the 
West; weak indeed, but still less weak than 
(ho rest — the Aquitanians and the Austrasian 
Franks. The last could not fail to gain the 
iip]>er hand. More united than the Saxons, 
less fiery and fiVklc than the Aquitanians, they 
were better disciplined than both. " The 

niclc of Theoplnnes, who mils Otrloimn, Kn/nr^ff/iri} rot. 
tier. R. Fr. v. ]H7. Both brothers. then, lwire tin* name 
nmtif. — In the truth century, Onirics the lVild coined the 
lurnniuoof Great through the ipm »r«i lire of the I^it'm monk". 
*s hi* Krundi'.tlher 1 |: "' <l<uii a . F.pifciph. a p. Scr. K. Fr. vii. 

.... Noinen qui nomine duxit 
Do Mairni Minimis, de <*aroli Carol u*. 

In the Willi* way the Greek-* mistook the 11:11110 of F.hpa- 
\n\n<, of which they would nnkr Ilelincak-ilus, from the 
(■n'ek Helios, tho *u"ij. 

* Siceberti Chrome, np. Per. R. Fr. v. 370. Ihlqoo nun 
WHO pout lapkilibuv ubrutiM mule pcrilt. 



Franks," says M. de Sismondi, (t. ii. p. 367,} 
" had preserved some of the habits of the rU 
man militia, in which their ancestors had n 
long served." 1 They were, indeed, of all tU 
barbarians, the most cajKible of discipline, a»J 
whose character was stamped with the leut 
individuality, the least originality* and the lent 
of the poetic element.* The sixty years cf 
warfare which fill the annals of Pepin and of 
Charlemagne, exhibit few victories, hut regular 
and periodic ravages. The Franks wore ojt 
their enemies rather than subdued them, and 
by persevering broke down their spirit and elas- 
ticity. A defeat — the battle of Roncesvallea— 
is the most popular reminiscence that remains 
of these wars. It matters not: conquerors or 
conquered, they made deserts, and in these de- 
serts they reared some strong placet and thence 
pushed on further, for they had already btrgun 
to build. The barbarians had journeyed lou? 
and far enough. They desired stability ; and 
the world rested, at least, through weariness. 

The length, too, of the reigns of Pepin an-1 
Charlemagne, was favorable to the fixation ui 
this floating world. To a scries of monarch* 
who die at from fifteen to twenty years of airf. 
there succeeded two whose joint reigns fill iiji 
close u(K>n a century. (From 7-1 1 to 81-1 *. vi 
These had time to build and to found. The; 
collected and brought together the scattered 
elements of preceding ages. They inherited 
all; and, at the same time, blotted out the mem- 
ory of all that had preceded them. It happened 
to Charlemagne as to Louis XIV. — every thing 
was dated from the great reign ; institution*, 
national glorv, all was referred to it. The very 
tribes that opposed him refer their Jaws to him; 
laws coeval, indeed, with th-i German race it 
self.'t In reality, the senility and decrepitude 
of the barbarian world were favorable to the 
glory of his reign ; since as that world expired, 
all of remaining life rushed in full tide to 
France as to the heart. Distinguished men 
from every country flocked to the court of the 
king of the Franks. Three heads of schools, 
three reformers in learning or in manners, cre- 
ated a passing movement in it — Clement from 
Ireland, Alcuin from the Anglo-Saxons, St. 
Uenediet of A nia nc from Gothia or Languedoc. 
Thus each nation paid it its tribute ; and we 
may cite, besides these, the Lombard Paul War- 
nefrid, the Gotho-Italian Theodulf, and the 
Spaniard Agohart. The fortunate Charlemagne 
profited by all. Surrounded by these foreign 
priests who were the light of the Church, and 
son, nephew, and grandson of bishops and uf 



* This N vrry striking In their Jnri*pnidonee. Thf? 
ndopt, almost iiiclitlen-ntly, most of the Myiiibuh— «irh a 
wliirh is peculiar to each German tribe. Soe Gritum 
Alterthiimer, pattim. 

t r'ronsur (Fninrirnm or Frontlaenm) In AqnJtaliH 
'T.L'inli. Annul, a p. fc*rr. K. Fr. v. 901 ;) anil, In Saxony, tbt 
town designated In the Chronicle* by Che naneof VrH 
A'/irWi, f Annul. Franc, ibid. p. 14,) a fort on the Lift* 
(p. *».) F.hn'shunr. etr. 

X Bon Juc. tiriium, Deutsche Rechta AHarthOsssr, 1. «■ 
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lints, as well as sure of the pope whom his 
unity had protected against the Greeks and 
fOmbards, he disposed of bishoprics and ab- 
eys, and even gave them to laymen. But he 
on firmed the institution of tithes,* and freed 
le Church from secular jurisdiction. f This 
)avid and Solomon of the Franks found hira- 
elf more priest than the priests, and was thus 
heir king. 

The wars of Italy, and the fall itself of the 
lingdom of the Lombards, were only episodes 
n the reigns of Pepin and Charlemagne. The 
rreat war of the first was, as we have seen, 
igainst the Aquitanians, that of Charles against 
he Saxons. There is nothing to show that the 
alter arose, as has been alleged, from the fear 
>f an iuvasion. Undoubtedly the Germans were 
'onstantly immigrating across the Rhine, and 
eeking fortune in large numbers in the rich 
ountries of the West. They were so many 
ecmits, forever strengthening and renewing 
he armies of the Franks. But as regards the 
nvasion of whole tribes, such as took place in 
lie latter times of the Roman empire, there is 
io reason to suppose that such a fact accompa- 
iied the elevation of the second race, nor that it 
raa threatened with a repetition of the scourge 
»n the accession of Charlemagne. 

The real, cause of the war was the violent 
ntipathy of the Frank and Saxon races : an 
intipathy which each day added to in propor- 
ion as the Franks became more Roman, and 
specially since they had been newly organized 

• Capitular, ann. 779, c. 7. "Of tenths — each must jrivo 
its tenth to be disposed of as the pontiff (other reading* 
ay, "a* the bishop 1 *) wills.**— Capitulatio de Saxon, ann. 
91. c. 18. ... . "Whatever taxes be paid into the tren- 
mrj .... let the tenth be given to the churches and the 
■test*.** C. 17. " All are to give a tenth of their substance 
tnd Labor, as well nobles as freemen, and the leuds as 
•ell.** — See, alio. Capital. Francoford. ann. 794, c. 23.— As 
r*rtv a* the year 567, we find mention of tithes in a pastoral 
etter of the bishops of Touraine. They are the subject of 
•xpress enactment in a Constitution of CloMlrc's. and in the 
lets of the Council of Macon, held In 568. Ducange, ii. 
1334. v. Dbcim*. 

(Dean Waddington In his History of the Church, (p. 331,) 
mys with respect to the quotation from Charlemagne's 
Tapttuiaiy given above, namely — "That every ono should 
Ave hi* tenth, and that It should be disposed of accord- 
ag to the orders of his bishop."— ** This must be under- 
lood with some limitation, since the tripartite division of 
Haes seems to be properly ascribed to Charlemagne ; that 
if one share for the bishop and clergy ; a second for the 
nor; a third for the fabric of the Church. It seems uncer- 
ain what part of these was at first intended for the mainte- 
x of a resident clergy. Parochial divisions, such as they 
exist, were still not very common, though they may be 

jd to the endowment of churches by individuals as early 

is the lime of Justinian. The rurul churches were, in the 
lr*t lnstince. chapels dependent on the neighboring eathe- 
Iral, and were served by Itinerant ministers of the bishop's 

rMntment. It was some time before any of them obtained 
privileges of baptism and burial ; but these were indeed 
tccompinied by n fixed share of the tithes, and appear to 
lave Implied In each case the independence of the Church 
iad the residence of a minister.**)— Teasslator. 

t Capital, add. ad leg. Langob. ann. 801, c. 1. "It in our 
pleasure that neither abbots nor presbyters, nor deacons, 
|jr snbdeicon*. nor any priest whatsoever, he brought 
HftfB the public and secular tribunals, but be delivered for 
Ifal to their bishops.** Cf. Capital. Aquisgr. nnn. 789, c. 37. 
"CbpttnL. Francoford. ann. 794, c. 4. '• Our lord the king 
■I the holy synod decree, that the bishops arc to execute 
bjstkee in their parishes .... Our counts also must attend 
mtrmmnal of the bishops." 



by the ecclesiastical hand of the Carlovingiana. 
The success of St. Boniface had inspired the 
latter with hopes, that the missionaries would 
gradually gain over and subdue Germany for 
them, fiut the difference between the two pee* 
pie wus too great to allow of their amalgama- 
ting. The progress of the Franks in civilization 
had latterly been too fapid. The men of the 
Red land,* as the Savons proudly styled them- 
selves, dispersed, according to the free bent of 
their character, over* their marches, in the deep 
glades of those forests, where the squirrel could 
bound from tree to tree for seven leagues without 
descending, and neither knowing nor desiring any 
other barrier than the vague limits of their gau, 
— held in horror the boundaries and mansij of 
Charlemagne. The Scandinavians and Lom- 
bards, like the Romans, divided their lands with 
due regard to the set of the east. But there 
is no trace of such a custom in Germany. Ter- 
ritorial divisions, censuses, and all the instru- 
ments of order, government, and tyranny, were 
feared by the Saxons. Divided by the A si 
themselves into three people and twelve tribes, 
they sought no other division. Their marches 
were not altogether wastes. Town and prairie 
are synonymous in the old languages of the 
north ;J the prairie was their city. The stran- 
ger passing through the march was not to ride 
upon his plough ; he was to respect the land 
and turn up the share. 

These fierce and free tribes were all the 
more attached to their old beliefs, by the hatred 
and jealousy with which the Franks inspired 
them. The missionaries that the latter would 
weary them with, had the imprudence to threaten 
them with the arms of the great empire :$ and 
St. Libuin, who uttered the menace, would have 
been torn in pieces, but for the interference of 
the Saxon elders. This, however, did not hin- 
der the young men from burning down the 
church, built by the Franks at Daventer.ll Per- 
haps glad of the excuse to expedite by force of 
arms the conversion of their barbarous neigh- 
bors, the Franks marched straight against the 
principal sanctuary of the Saxons, where was 
their chief idol, and with which were connect 
ed the dearest remembrances of Germany — the 
Herman -saul ,*^T a mysterious symbol, in which 
might be seen ihe image of the world or of one's 
country, of a £od or of a hero. This statue, 
armed cap-a-pie, bore in its left hand a balance, 
in its right a flag, on which figured the rose ; 



*! 



* See Grimm, Deutsche Rechts AltcrthUmcr. 
t Id. p. S30. 
1 Id. p. 51& 
S. Libuinl Vita apud Pagl, Crit. 772, $ 5.— Sismondl, ii. 



|| Ibid.— They attempted to bnrn down & church which 
Pi. Boniface had built at Fritzlar, in Hesse. Rut when he 
built it, the saint had prophesied that it would never bs 
destroyed by fire. Two angels, clad In white, descended ic 
protect it ; and a Saxon, who had knelt down tn blow lbs 
tire, was found dead in the same attitude, and with ha 
cheeks still puffed out. Annates de Fulde, ap. Scr. X. Ft 
v. 328. 

IT A column «r statue of Germany, or of A/ninns. 
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an its buckler a linn, lordnjr it over the other 
animals, and at its feet a field sown with flow- 
ets. All the spots in the vicinity were conse- 
crated hv the remembrance of the first and great 
victory of the Germans over the empire.* 

If the Franks had borne in mind their Ger- 
man origin, they would have respected this sa- 
cred spot. They violated it, and dashed in 
pieces the national symbol. A miracle sancti- 
fied this easy victory. A spring of water 
gushed out on purpose to refresh the soldiers of 
Charlemagne. f The Saxons, surprised in their 
forests, gave a dozen hostages — one, each tribe. 
But they soon thought better of the matter, and 
ravaged Hesse. It would be wrong from this 
and numerous facts of the same kind, to charge 
the Saxons with perfidy. Independently of the 
instability of purpose peculiar to barbarians, the 
probability is, that those who submitted to the 
law of the conqueror, were generally that part 
of the population which was fixed to the soil by 
its weakness — the women and aged men. The 
young, riving into the marshes and mountains 
in the nori hern cantons, would return and renew 
the war. They were only to be kept under by 
dwelling in the midst of them. Therefore, 
Charles took up his residence on the Uhine, at 
Aix-la-Chanelle, to whose hot baths he was 
also partial, and built and fortified in Saxony 
itself the castle of Ehresburg.J 

The year following (a. i>. 775) he crossed 
the Weser ; when the Saxon Angarians sub- 
mitted to him, as did part of the Wcstphalians. 
He devoted the winter to chastising the Lom- 
bard dukes, who had recalled Didier's son. The 
ensuing spring, the assembly or counsel of 
Worms took a solemn oath to prosecute the 
war until the Saxons should bo converted. 
Under the Carlovingians the bishops are known 
to have taken the lead in these assemblies. 
Charles penetrated as far as the sources of the 
Lippe, and built a fort there. $ The Saxons 
appeared to ij ; '.»e way. All of them who 
abided in their settlements suffered themselves 
to be baptized without difficulty ; and, indeed, 
this ceremony, of which, undoubtedly, they 
hardly understood the meaning, never scent* 



• Stopfer, art. Anitlnin« in the lliogrnphic I'lilvrrM-llr. 
"The nelehhorhood of IMhinold is Mill full of the rerollee- 
tlon of this meinor.tlde event. The field ut the foot of the 
TViitberj; i* Mill •*»lle»l Wintfeld. or Victory Field, nml is 
rroved by tin* Kmlenlieck or Stream of Mood, and the 
Knot* he nl Kick or Sire tin of I tone* — rer ilium tin* lione* 
found *ix \enr<> utter the detent of Vnru< t»\ the Mildier* of 
(Jerniitnirii*. Clo-e b\. i» Keldrmii, the Field ol the Hu- 
man*: h little fur; tier, netr Pjriiiont. U Hertiiin«d»er.:. or tin' 
Hill of Aniiiniu*, rrowned by the rum" of n r:i*ile. trilled 
lluniiin»hnrir. On the borders of the We- it. in the same 
riiuntv of I.ippe, is V.-irenhol/., the \\ <xmI of Vnrtt-." 

t Krinlnrd. Annal. \p. Srr. It. Fr. v. 'jut. Ne dlntim 
*\l\ router l us lMbor:irel e\en itu». divinitm I irtlltii rredilnr 
at qiml'im die. rum juvti morcm teut|>ore mernlmio runeti 
quleMerenl. prope monti-m ipii c:t*tri'* er it rontimint t'iut-i 
trl<* nqinnun in ro!n*!i\il:ite •iiju-dnn lnrreiiti* eru|h-rit, ut 
rirn-ll«il rnni'to ••nllieeret.— IWi;r Sixoniri Aninl. I. i. 

{ Annul. Fruir. Ibid. 'i7.- -Ui rdiiir-ix it i|i»um ri^fellnm. 
•t b:i!*ilir:un Ibidem roiu»iru\it. Annul. Fubl. ibid. ftH 
Er**hi:rmint ren-diflrat. 

$ Annul Km nc. Ibid. 30 Kt fecit cutellum Miper tluvium 
*ypplfi. 



| to have inspired the barbarians with any port*. 
cular repugnance. More proud than fanatical, 
they, perhaps, prized their religion much leu 
than their resistance would lead us to conclude. 
In the reign of Louis the Debonnaire, (the 
Meek,) the Northmen flocked in crowds to be 
baptized, the only difficulty being to find white 
dresses enough for the proselytes ; some of 
whom would be baptized three times in order to 
gain three dresses* 

Thus, while Charlemagne supposes his work 
finished, and is baptizing the Saxons by thou- 
sands at Padcrborn, Witikind, the leader of the 
Westphalians, returns with his warriors who 
had taken refuge in the north, and even with 
Northmen who then, for the first time, mc« 
the Franks. Defeated in Hesse, he withdraw* 
into his forests, and retires among the Dane*— 
but soon to re-appear. 

This «vas in the very year 778, when th* 
arms of Charlemagne received so memorable a 
check at Roncesvalles. The weakness of the 
Saracens, the friendship « ' the petty Christian 
kings, and the prayers of the revolted emirs of 

! the north of Spain, had favored the progress of 
the Franks, who had pushed as far as the 
Ebro, and had erected their encampments in 
Spain into a new province, under the names of 
the March of Gascon v and March of Gothia. 

I * 

I On the east they were completely successful, 
'being supported by the Goths : but, on the 
' west, the Basques, Hunald's and Guaifer's old 
j soldiers, and the kings of Navarre and the 
Asturias, who saw Charlemagne taking posses- 
' sion of the country, and securing all the forts 
in the hands of the Franks, took up arms under 
Lope, Guaifer's son f The Franks being at- 
tacked by these mountaineers on their return, 
: sustained a considerable loss in those difficult 
\ pors, those gigantic ladders, only to be scaled 
| in single file, either on foot or on a mule's back, 
I where the rocks tower above, and seem ever 
i on the point of crushing the violators of this 
: solemn limit of the two worlds.]! 

The defeat of Roncesvalles is said only to 
have been a rear-guard a flair. However, 
| Kninhard confesses that the Franks lost many 
i men in it, with several of their most distin- 
1 guished chiefs, and, among them, the fa- 
! mows Roland. It may be that the Saracens 

, took a share in the engagement, and that 

i 

■ * On one orra-don th.it some Northmen were being hnp- 

| ti7.ed. there wa> n deficiency of linen dre<**e% and an indif- 
ferently in tde shirt w:w pven to one of them. Looking at 

| it for Mime time with great indignation, lie said to the em- 
pemr— " I have been wished here twenty times, And have 
:il\\:t\ * hud L'iven me line linen, white a* nnow. Ik a sack 

I like this lit for a warrior or n swineherd 1 W*m 1 not 
ledmiH d «■> p» naked, having now no drew of my own a al 
opurinnt! \niirs, 1 would turn mv buck upon your clonk and 
vour ChnVit." Mongolia-, S. <;nlll, 1. li. c 29, ap. 8cr R. 
1'r. v. KM.— The Avar*. Charlemagne's allies, percehrln| 
th.it he feasted their Christian countrymen In the hai H 

| while tin- ro«i eat at the door, received baptism In nmrntai 
in order to ha\e a seat ut the imperial table as well. Paf 
Cntic-i. :ul Jinn. 304. 

t SiMnoiiili coiiiounds him With IxyCi * MB of ffatte'i 
p. '.Hi I. 
1 t?i>e iKxik the third of this Htotnrv 
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the defeat began by them on the Ebro, was 
finished by the Basques in the mountains. The 
name of the famous Roland receives no other 
explanation from Eginhard than is contained in 
the words — Rotlandus prafectus Brilannici 
limitis* (Roland, Prefect of the Bretagne 
March.) The immense breach that opens the 
Pyrenees under the towers of Marbore, whence 
a keen sight could descry, at will, Toulouse or 
Saragossa, is, as is well known, only a stroke 
of Roland's sword. His horn was long pre- 
served at Blaye, on the Garonne ; that horn on 
which, according to the poet, he blew so furious 
a blast, — when, having broken his good sword 
Durandal, he summoned the heedless Charle- 
magne, and the traitor, Ganelon of Mentz, — 
that he burst the veins of his neck. The 
traitor, in this eminently national poem, is a 
German. 

The following year (779) was still more glo- 
rious for the king of the Franks. He invaded 
the Saxons, who were again in arms, and find- 
ing them concentrated on Buckholz, fell upon 
them and defeated them there. Resting on the 
Elbe, the boundary between the Saxons and 
the Slaves, he busied himself in settling the 
country which he fancied he had conquered. 
Again receiving the oaths of the Saxons at 
Ohrheitn, he had them baptized by thousands, 
and charged the abbot of Fulda to establish a 
regular system of conversion, of religious con- 
quest.! An army of priests succeeded his 
army of soldiers. The whole land, say the 
Chronicles, was partitioned out between the 
abbots and the bishops.]; Eight large and pow- 
erful bishoprics were created in succession — 
Minden, Iialberstadt, Verde n, Bremen, Mini- 
ster, Hildesheim, Osnaburgh, and Paderborn, 
(a. r> 780-802)—-foundation8 at once eccle- 
siastk^l and military, where the most docile of 
the chiefs will take the title of counts to execute 



• Eginhard, Vita Karoli, ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 93.— See also 
Ecinhard, Aanal. ibid. 803.— Poet. Sax. 1. i. ibid. 113.— 
Chrooiques de St. Deny*, 1. 1. c. 6. — No mention is mado of 
this defeat in the other Chronicles. — On the Cariovingian 
poems, see the Coots of M. Fanriel, and the excellent thesis 
of M- Mario, (gur U Roman de RoncevauZj 1833,) professor 
to the faculty of Toulouse. 

f He took fifteen of the noblest of them as hostage*, and 
placed them in the keeping of Vulfar, archbishop of Reims, 
in whom he reposed the greatest confidence, and who had 
previooslv filled the office of missus domlnicus (royal cora- 
amskmeT) In Champagne. Frodonrd. Hist. Remens. 1. 11. c. 
18—** The biographer of Louis-le-Dcbonnalre states that the 
wise and able Charles managed to make the bishops his 
stanch adherents. He established throughout Aqultaine 
counts and abbots, and many others — who are called Vassi 
—all of Prankish race, Intrusting to them the care of the 
kingdom, the defence of the frontiers, and the government 
of the royal farms." Astronom. Vita Lnflov. Pi I, c. 3, ap. 
Bcr. R. Fr. vi. 88. Here we see the abbots discharging mili- 
tary functions. Charlemagne summons a Saxon abbot to 
come with well-armed men and victuals for three months. 
Qaroli M. epist. 91. ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 633. 

t Vita 8. Stnrmll, Abbat. Fuld. ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 447. 
r arotos .... assumptis unlversis sacerdotibus, abbntilms, 

ffflsbyterts totam illam provinciam in pnrochlos 

trfscopmlee dlvislt. Tunc pan maxima beato 

ffhvmto popoit et tcrne illlus ad procurandum committitur. 
Annal. Franc, ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 26. Divi*itque ip*am 
fatriam later presbyteros et eplscopos huos et abbatcs, ut in 
eu baptizarent et pnedicarent.— Item Chron. Moisslac. ibid. 



against their brothers the orders of the bishops. 
Tribunals instituted throughout the country 
will pursue backsliders, and severely teacr 
them the gravity of the vows so often take 
and violated ; and to these tribunals has been 
ascribed the origin of the famous Weimio 
courts, which in reality only date from between 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries.* We 
have already seen the willingness of the Ger- 
man nations to refer their institutions to Charle- 
magne ; and, perhaps, the terrible secrecy of 
these proceedings may have vaguely recalled 
to men's minds the inquisitorial proceedings 
enforced in former days against their ancestors 
by the priests of Charlemagne's day. Or, if it 
still be contended that the Weimic courts are a 
remains of ancient German institutions, the 
probability is that these tribunals of freemen, 
who struck in the dark a culprit stronger than 
the law, were first established for the punish- 
ment of traitors who passed over to the for- 
eigner, forsaking their country and their gods, 
and who, under his protection, braved the 
ancient laws of their country. But they did 
not brave the arrow which whistled in their 
ears from unseen hands ; and more than one 
turned pale in the morning when he saw nailed 
to his door the funeral sign that summoned him 
to appear before the invisible tribunal. 

While the priests reign, convert, and judge, 
and securely pursue their murderous education 
of the barbarians, Witikind (a. d. 782) again 
swoops down from the north to destroy their 
work. The Saxons crowd round him, defeat 
Charlemagne's lieutenants near Sonnethal, (the 
Valley of the Sun,) and, when the slow moving 
masses of the Frankish army come up, disperse 
as quickly as they had drawn together. Four 
thousand five hundred of them remained, who 
probably having their families to provide for, 
could not follow Witikind in his rapid retreat. 
The king of the Franks burnt and destroyed all 
before him until they were given up ; and hie 
counsellors, being churchmen, imbued with no- 
tions derived from the Roman form of adminis- 
tration, and constituting a government at once 
of priests and jurists, coldly cruel, and unin- 
formed by any touch of generosity or know- 
ledge of the barbarian character — saw in these 
captive Saxons so many criminals guilty of 
high treason, and judged them by the letter of 
the law. They were all beheaded in one day 
at Verden.f Their countrymen, who endeavor- 
ed to avenge them, were themselves defeated 
and massacred at Dethmold and near Osna- 
burgh. The conquerors, whose operations 
were often suspended in this humid region by 
rains, inundations, and the impossibility of 
forcing a way from the depth of the mud, de- 



* Grimm, Deutsche Rechts Alterthumer. 
^ t Eginh. ann. v. 206. Ca?terorum, qui, persuasion! ejus 
Vllikindi morem ge rentes, tantum facinus percgerunt, usque 
ad mmmmd traditi, jus»u regis oiunes una die decoiluti sunt. 
Hujiwiiodi vindirta perpctrata, rex in hiberna concessit • 
Annal. Fuld. p. 339. Annal. Met. p. 344. 
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ly forced to submi: to the tonsure, and shot up 
in the monastery of Jumieges. Bavaria log 
her independence as a nation, as did the king, 
dom of the Lombards — with the exception of 
the mountain ducny of Beneventum, which 
Charlemagne was never able to subdue, bat 
which he weakened and disturbed by raising a 
rival to Dither's sou, whom the Greeks had 
brought back. 

Charlemagne thus had one more tributary, 
and one more war. It was the same iu Ger- 
many. For having advanced to the Elbe, and 
being thus in presence of the Slaves, he found 
himself constrained to interfere in their quar- 
rels, and to second the Abodrites against the 
Wiltzi, (or Weletabi.) The Slaves placed hos- 
tages iu his hands ; and the empire, always ex- 
tending its limits, but always growing weaker, 
appears to hav° gained the whole of the country 
between the EIuj and the Oder. 

Between the Slaves settled on the Baltic and 
those on the Adriatic, and beyond Bavaria, 
which, as we have just seen, nad become a 
mere province, Charlemagne encountered the 
Avars, whose indefatigable cavalry, intrenched 
in the marshes of Hungary, swept thence at 
pleasure upon the Slaves and the Greek empire. 
Every winter, says the historian, they used to 
go and lie with the wives of the Slaves. Their 
camp, or ring, was a huge village of wood, 
covering a whole province, and encircled by 
hedges of trees with their branches interlaced. 
Hero was amassed the plunder of centuries, the 
spoils of the Byzantines — a strange heap of the 
moot brilliant objects, and, at the same time, 
the most useless to barbarians; a fantastical 
museum of robberies. According to an old 
soldier of Charlemagne's, this camp must have 
been twelve or fifteen leagues in circumfer- 
ence,* like the eastern cities, like Nineveh or 
| Babylon. Such is the Tartar habit — the peo- 
1 pie collected into one camp, while part are 
I scattered over desert pastures. The visiter of 
the chngan of the Turks in the sixth century, 
! found the barbarian sitting on a golden throne 
| in the midst of the desert The chagan of the 
Avars, iu his wooden village, rested on beds of 
' massive gold, which he forced from the weak- 
! ness of the emperors of Constantinople. f 
, These barbarians, now neighbors of the 
Franks, sought to exact tribute from them as 
' they had done from the Greeks. Charlemagne 
attacked them with three separate armies, and 



lermined to prosecute the war through the 
winter ; and the forests stripped of their leaves, 
and the marshes frozen over, no longer screen- 
ing the fugitives — each isolated in his hut, with 
his wife and children, falls the prey of the sol- 
diery, like the deer crouching in its lair over 
the tender hind. 

Saxony remained undisturbed for eight years 
— Witikind having surrendered ; but, never- 
theless, the Franks were not left tranquil, the 
nations dependent on them being any thing but 
resigned. Nay, the Thuringians drew the 
sword in the very palace against the Franks, 
who, on the occasion of the marriage of one of 
their chiefs, sought to subject them to the Salic 
law.* For this, and other causes with which 
we are unacquainted, a conspiracy was formed 
against Charlemagne by the nobles ; who were, 
besides, excessively irritated by the pride and 
cruelty of his young wife Fastrade,f to whom 
a husband of fifty could refuse nothing. On the 
discovery of the plot, the conspirators were so 
far from seeking to deny it, that one of them 
audaciously exclaimed, " Had my counsel been 
taken, thou wouldest never have passed the 
Rhine alive." The only punishment imposed 
upon them by the easy-mannered monarch, was 
to order them to undertake distant pilgrimages 
to tombs of the saints — but he had every one 
cf them murdered on his journey. J Some years 
after this, a natural son of Charlemagne's join- 
ed in a conspiracy with some nobles to dethrone 
his father. $ 

Abroad, ti>o, the tributary princes conspired. 
The Bavarians and Lombards were almost one 
and the same people, the first having long given 
kings to the second. Tassillo. duke of Bavaria, 
had married a daughter of Didicr's — sister to 
that wife whom Charlemagne had ignominious- 
ly sent hack to her father; and, by this con- 
nection, had become brother-in-law of the Loin- 
bard duke of Beneventum. The latter was on 
friendly terms with the Greeks, who were 
masters of the sea, and Tassillo called in the 
Slaves and Avars. Some movements at the 
same time among the Bretons and Saracens 
gave them additional hope.|| But Tassillo was 
surrounded by three armies ; and, on his sur- 
rendering himself, was cited as a common crim- 
inal before the assembly of Ingelheim, found 
guilty, and sentenced to death. He was final - 

* Secundum U'j!<>iu Francorum. Annul. Xazar. 

ap. Per. R. Fr. v. II. 

t Eginh. K«r. M. r. 20, ibid. !»7. Il:inim conjuntionum 
Fattradie rrudelita* c:m«:i et onjro e\titi<««; credilur : el 
Idcirco in aiiibithiit (conjurationihu*) contra rcgem con«pi- 
ratum p*I, quiit uxorit rrudHit ili con<enliens a *u;i' natunr 
benignitato »r solitai nnn«uetudine imm;miter exorbit:u»>e 
▼Idelntur. — Egtnh. Anna I. ibid. -210. *• Charlemagne'" eldest 
•on. Pepin, «nd certain Frank* conspired :ipain«l him. al- 
tering that they could not endure the cruelty of queen Fas- 

trade Fardolph, a Lombard, having! detected the 

aiot, jvm rewarded with the monastery of s*t. Denys." 

X Annul. Xaz'ir. np. Scr. K. Fr. v. 12. 

6 Annul. Franc. Ibid. 65. Filiut regit Pippinn*. ex con- 
«nblna Himildruda, cum uliquibus comitihu* Fraiicorum 
•ontlhnrnr .... 

V Eginh. Kar. M. c. 10. Domuit (an.i. 786) et Brittone* 
•U . . dicto aodientes non ernnt 



* Monarh. S. Chilli, 1. li. c. 2. " The country of the Huns 
w.it ftirin Ird by nine circles. One circle wa» as wide a» la 
the di-Litne Ik t ween Tours rind Constance. The wtffe** 
and hnUM>« were so far ajmrt, that u shout could hardly bs 
heard from one to the other. Over against these building*, 
and U'tw^n the*e impregnable enclosure*, gatea of no great 
width wen constructed. I.ikcwNe from the second circle, 
formed like the lir-t. it whs twenty Cernian, which or* 
equal to forty Italian miles to the third; and no on to th« 
ninth, only each circle iteing much smaller than the one 
before it. They had heaped up in thcMj fortifications, fot 
two hundred y«.ars and more, riches of every kind froni aP 
the western countries, almost stripping the whole west." 

t Ktc. Menandri. p 100-1 W. Theoplillact. lib. U. c If 
17 -Gibbon, ch. 43. 46. 
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advancing as far as the Raab, burnt the few 
habitations he met with ; but what did the burn- 
ing of these huts signify to the Avars ? Charle- 
magne's cavalry was worn out in seeking through 
this desert region an invisible enemy, encoun- 
tering in his stead marshy plains, bogs, and over- 
flowing rivers ; among which the Frank army 
lost all its horses.* 

We say the Frank army : but the Frank na- 
tion is like Theseus' ship, for, renewed piece 
by piece, scarcely any thing remains of its origi- 
nal self. Charlemagne's armies were recruited 
in Frisia and in Saxony quite as much as in 
Austrasia, and it was these nations which real- 
ly suffered from the losses sustained by the 
Franks. They had not only to bear the yoke 
of the clergy, but, what was intolerable to these 
barbarians, were forced to forsake the dress, 
manners, and language of their fathers, to bury 
themselves in the battalions of the Franks, their 
enemies, and to conquer and die for them. And 
they seldom saw their country again, being 
sent three or four hundred leagues off against 
the Spanish Moors, or the Lombards of Bene- 
ventum. Death being their fate, the Saxons 
preferred facing it in their own land. They 
massacred Charlemagne's lieutenants, burnt the 
churches, expelled or slaughtered the priests, 
and returned enthusiastically to the worship of 
their old gods. They made common cause 
with the Avars, instead of furnishing an army 
against them. The same year, the army of the 
caliph Hixem, finding Aquitaine drained of its 
garrisons, passed the Ebro, crossed the marches 
and the Pyrenees, burnt the faubourgs of Nar- 
bonne, defeated with great slaughter the troops 
drawn together by William (au Court-Nez) 
count of Toulouse and regent of Aquitaine, and 
then withdrew into Spain, carrying off with 
them a whole nation of prisoners, and laden 
with rich spoils with which the caliph adorned 
the magnificent mosque of Cordova. f The 
world was in arms against Charlemagne, and 
even nature herself. When he received this 
disastrous news he was in Suabia, hurrying on 
the works of a canal which was designed to 
connect the Rhine with the Danube, and which, 
in case of invasion, would have facilitated the 
defence of the empire. But the humidity of 
the ground and the constant rains prevented its 
being carried into execution ;% and so with the 

* Poet. Sax. HI. ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 155. 

t Chronic Moissiac. v. 74. — fllst. riu LangiHMloc, 1. Ix. 
c. 96.— Conde, Hi*toire de la domination des Arabes et des 
Maurvs en Eipagne, (translated from the Arabic into Span- 
bb.) t. ii. of the French translation, p. 964. 

X Ecinh. Annal. ad ann. 793. " The king had been per- 
•aided, that by forming between the Rednitz and the Alt- 
Ami a canal large enough for vessels, navigation might easily 
be carried on between the Rhine and the Danube, one of 
these rivers (ailing Into the Danube and the other into the 
Mein Charlemagne immediately repaired to this district 
with the whole of his court, and collected an immense 
nwuker of laborers whom he kept at work the whole of the 
antvmn. They dug about two thousand paces of the cannl, 
with a width of three hundred yards but unsuccessfully. 
The work came to nothing, owing to the marshy nature of 
Ohs soil, which was rendered worse, too, by continual rains, 
m that whatever earth was dug out in the day-time, its 



great bridge of Mentz, which was to have 
secured the communication between France and 
Germany, and was burnt down by the boatmen 
on either side of the river. 

Notwithstanding these various reverses, 
Charlemagne soon resumed the ascendant over 
enemies at such distant points from each other. 
He determined to unpeople Saxony, since ha 
could not subdue it. Encamping on the Weser, 
and perhaps, by way of convincing the Saxons 
that he would not relax his hold on them, call- 
ing his camp Heerstall, after the name of the 
patrimonial castle of the Carlovingians on the 
Meuse, he thence carried his inroads on every 
side, and forced, from more than one canton, as 
many as a third ol the inhabitants to be deliver- 
ed up to him. These flocks of captives were 
then driven southward and westward, and set- 
tled in strange lands, in the midst of Christian 
and hostile populations, and speaking a different 
tongue. In like manner, the Babylonian and 
Persian monarchs had transported the Jews to 
the Tigris, and the people of C hale is to the 
shores of the Persian gulf; and so had Probus 
transported colonies of Franks and Frisons as 
far as the shores of the Euxine sea. 

At the same time, a son of Charlemagne's, 
taking advantage of a civil war among the 
Avars, invaded them on the south with an army 
of Bavarians and Lombards. He crossed the 
Danube and the Theiss, and at length laid his 
hands on that precious ring, in whose enclosure 
slumbered such vast riches. So great was the 
booty, says the annalist, the Franks were poor 
in comparison with what they became from that 
moment. It would seem as if this hoarding 
race had lost its life with the gold over which 
it brooded — like the dragon of Scandinavian 
poetry, for it at once fell into a state of pitiable 
weakness. Its chagan turned Christian ; and 
they who remained Pagans, were constrained 
to eat out of wooden platters along with the 
dogs, at the gates of the bishops sent to convert 
them.* Some years afterwards, they humbly 
sought from Charlemagne refuge in Bavaria, 
alleging their inability to make head against 
the Slaves, whom they formerly had the upper 
hand of. 

Now, at last, Charlemagne began to hope that 
he should enjoy some rest. To judge by the 
extent of his dominion, if not by his real strength, 
he must have been the most powerful monarch 
at this time on the face of the globe. Why 
then should he not accomplish what Theodoric 
had been unable to effect — the resurrection of 
the Roman empire ? Such seems to have been 
the thought of the priestly counsellors by whom 
he was surrounded. In the year 800, Charle- 

place was sure to be filled up by an equal quantity In the 
night. While engaged in this undertaking two very un- 
pleasant pieces of news were brought to him ; first, that the 
S:ixom were everywhere up in arms; secondly, that the 
Saracens had invaded Seplimania, encountered the cottnti 
and guards of that frontier, slain numbers of the Franks, 
and returned home in triumph." 
* Pagi Critic*, ad ann. 804, p. 238.— Sl&mondi, ii. 
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magne repairs to Rome, under the pretext of 
re-establishing the pope, who had been driven 
from the pontifical city.* On the festival of 
Christmas, me last year of the eighth century, 
while Charlemagne is absorbed in prayer, the 
pope places on his head the imperial crown, 
and proclaims him Augustis. The emperor is 
astonished, and regrets the imposition of a 
*?»rden beyond his strengthf — a puerile hypo- 
crisy which he belies by adopting the titles and 
ceremonies of the court of Byzantium. For 
the perfect restoration of the empire, one thing 
more was necessary — to marry the aged Charle- 
magne to the aged Irene, who reigned at Con- 
stant inople, after murdering her son. So 
thought the pope,| but not so Irene, who took 
good care not to accept of a master. $ 

A crowd of petty kings adorned the court of 
the king of the Franks, and aided him in keep- 
ing up this weak and pale representation of the 
empire. The young Egbert, king of Sussex, 
and Kardulf, king of Northumberland, came to 
form themselves in the polished school of the 
Franks. || Both were re-established in their 
dominions by Charlemagne. Ijope, duke of the 
Basques, was also brought up in his court. The 
Christian kings and emirs of Spain followed 
him even to the forests of Bavaria, to implore 
his assistance against the caliph of Cordova. 
Alphonso, king ofCallicia, displayed the rich 
hangings which he had taken in the sack of 
Lisbon, and offered them to the emperor. The 
Edrisites of Fez also sent him an embassy ; 
but no embassage was so brilliant as that of 
Haroun Alraschid, caliph of Bagdad, who 
thought it expedient to entertain relations with 
the en<Miiy of his enemy, the schismatic caliph 
of Spain. Among other things, he is said to 
have offered Charlemagne the keys of the holy 
sepulchre — a very honorable present, which it 
is certain the king of the Franks could not 



* Ho likewise entertained a warm regard for T^eo, Pope 
Adrian's predecessor. " On the news of Adrian'* death," 
nays Kglnhird, (Vit* Kar. M. c. 19,) "whom ho esteemed 
his dearest friend, he wept a* If he had hut a brother or lie- 
loved son."— Id. r. 17. " Nor, throughout his reign, did he 
cherish any thought more warmly than the Idea of restoring 
Rome to her ancient influence by his liislrumenttlity." — 
•• He went four times to Rome for the fulfilment of vows, 
and to pt-rform prayers then-." — See Adrian's letter to Char- 
lemigne. (Srr. R. Fr. v. -MW. .VI4-54r>. 34«. &r.) 

t Kginh. Annul, p. 215. Coram alftri, uhi ad orationem 
se iurlinavrraU l^»o pipa. roronam r.ipiti ejus iinpo<>uit. — 
See the pusage (Kinnh. Viti Kar. M. ibid. 100) freely ren- 
dered hy <Iibl>on, " In his familiar conversation, the emperor 
protected his ignorance <»f lh<' intentions of I,«m>. which he 
%voiild have dis.ip|M>inted by his absence on that memorable 
day." 

X rhmnojrr. Theoplnnis. ap. Srr. U. Fr. v. 1^9. *E£0«itiv 
fi »\ dira^rtXivTCi T«/yii K'I(Jm'.\V tv 'ATi«r/ii<rtii/)i'/c cat r»w 
Jl-iT.! A/riiT'K ~(>d{ riy Dtfifivriv, aiToVfUvtii \tx^f\vai uv- 

.; A t J reek proverb said — •• Choose the Frank for your 
friend, ht.t not your neighbor." Kginh. in Kar. M. c. Hi. 

'J Kainh. Annul, ap. Scr. R. Fr v. 57. "The king of 
Northuuil>erl-ind, in the isle of llritaln. F/irdulf by name, 
being driven out of his co'-.ntry and kingdom, nought the 
emperor, then at Niiregen ; and, hiving explained the 
r»a<<on uf hi-' journey, itiair.'d to Rome; mi his return from 
»iiieh city he wan restored :o hi"* kingdom, by the media- 
Hon of the letf.ti-s of the Roman pontiff ami of the em- 



abuse ; and it was reported that the chief of tW 
infidels had transferred to him the sovereignly 
of Jerusalem. A clock that struck the houii, 
an ape, and an elephant, were presents which 
struck the people of the West* with astonish, 
rrient ; and it depends on ourselves to believe 
that the gigantic horn still shown at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, is one of this self-same elephant's 
teeth. 

To know Charlemagne, we must see him in 
his palace of Aix.f This restorer of the empire 
of the West had despoiled Ravenna of her most 
precious marbles in order to adorn his barbarian 
Home. Actively busied even when taking hii 
leisure, he prosecuted his studies there under 
Peter of Pisa and the Saxon Alcuin, applying 
himself to grammar, rhetoric, and astronomy. 
He also acquired the art of writing — a rare ac- 
complishment in those days. J He piqued him- 
self on his choral singing, and was unsparing in 
his animadversions on thope priests who were 
deficient in this part of the rervice.$ He eves 

* " The. poet's figurative expression to denote an lmumi 
blllty— 

' Aut Arnrim Paribus blbet, aut Ueiuianla Tlgrim,' 

(The Parthian shall as soon drink of the Arar, the Germai 
of the Tipris.) 

— became at this time a literal truth,*' says the monk of 8l 
(iall, " through Charles's relations with Haroun. For proot 
hereof I call nil Germany as witness, which, in tho time uf 
your glorious father, IjouIs, (the writer is addressing Charles 
the Bald.) was held to pay a denier for every head of oxen, 
and the same for every manse dependent on the royal do- 
main, — towards the redemption of the Christians In ths 
Holy Land ; who. in their misery, Implored your father ta 
deliver them, as having been subjects of your great-grand* 
father Charles, and of your grandfather Louis. Moaack. 
Sangnll. 1. II. c. 14. 

t He built his palace at Aix, we are told by Eglnhard, on 
nrrount of its hot springs. " He delighted in their genial 
w:<rmth, and frequently bathed in them, inviting the great 
of his court, his friends, and his guards, so that at tunes 
there would be more than a hundred persons bathing along 
with him." Eclnh. In Kar. M. c. 22.— He used to pass the 
nutumn in hunting, c. 30. 

X Eginh. in Karol. M. c. 25. "He studied grammar with 
the deacon Peter, of Pisa. His instructor In his other 
studies, was Albinns, surnamed Alcuin, also a deacon, born 
in Britain and of Saxon race, a man of universal knowledge, 
and under whose guidance he devoted much time and labor 
to rhetoric and logic, and particularly to astronomy. He 
also learned the nrt of calculation; and studied the courses 
of the stars with curious and eager sagacity. He also at- 
tempted to acquire writing; and It was his custom to keep 
tablets under his pillow, that he might seize every oppor- 
tunity of practising the formation of letters, but having 
begun late in life, he made no groat progress." — "In the 
concluding years of his life, his chief occupations were 
prayer*, almsgiving, nnd the correction of books. The day 
Iwfore his death, lie had carefully corrected, with the a.*- 
sistince of some (i reeks nnd Syrians, the gospels of Pt 
Ma thew. St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John." Thegan. de 
Cecils Ludov. Pii. c. 7, np. Scr. R. Fr. vi. 70. — He sent M to 
his bent friend," pope Adrian, a psalter in Latin, written in 
letters of gold, nnd with a dedication in verse. (Eginh. ap 
Scr. K. Fr. v. 402.) He was buried with the gospel, written 
in letter* of gold, in his hand. (Monach. Engolism. in Kar. 
M. ibid. IHtl.) 

$ Kginh. in Kar. M. r. 26. " He carried the reading and 
chanting of the Scriptures to perfection, although he never 
hiuiM'lf read in public, and sang only in an under tone to- 
gether with the choir."— Mon. Sangall. 1. 1. c. 7. " It was 
never necessary in tho basilica of the learned Charles to 
point out to each the passage which he had to ml or to 
mark \\ here he had to leave off with wax or one s nail— tor 
all knew so well what they had to read, that if told to begin 
suddenly nnd without preparation, they were never at fault 
The emperor would litt his finger or a stick, (or wooJd send 
*«nne one to the priests, who were seated some distance fate 
him %»»d point out the one he wished to begin. B 
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found time to watch who went in and who went 
•at of the -palace ;• and for his convenience in 
this respect, he caused lattices to be made in 
ta upper galleries. He regularly rose a-nights 
for matins. f Tall, with a round head, full neck, 
long nose, rather prominent belly, and a clear, 
but small voice J — so Charlemagne is drawn by 
his historian and contemporary. On the con- 
trary, his wife Hildegarde had a strong voice ; 
and .Fastrade, whom he afterwards married, 
ruled him with manly influence. However, he 
had many mistresses, and married five times ; 
but, on the death of his fifth wife, he did not 
marry again, but selected four concubines, with 
whom he thenceforward contented himself. $ 
The Solomon of the Franks had six sons and 
eight daughters — the latter very beautiful and 
very frail. It is stated that he was exceeding- 
ly attached to them, and never wished them to 
marry, and he delighted in seeing them parade 
behind him in his warsandjourneys.il 

mark where he himself intended to leave off by a guttnral 
Hound, which all were accustomed to look out anxiously for, 
so that whether he ended at the close of a meaning, or at 
the pause in the midst of a sentence, or even before, no 
one took It up at any other than the exact spot where he left 
off. however strange beginning there might appear. So 
that, although there might be some who did not understand 
what they read, nowhere were better readers to be found 
than in his palace, and no one durst enter his choir (how- 
ever known elsewhere) who could not both read and sing 
well.** — C. 21. ** On the occasion of a certain festival, a 
young man, a relative of the king's, singing the Alleluia 
excel enUy, the king observed to a bishop near him, ' Our 
priest sings well !* when the foolish man, thinking the king 
was joking, and not aware that the priest was his relation, 
replied— * It's like our boors singing to their oxen.* At 
which impertinent answer the emperor darted such a with- 
i ring look at him that he was as if thunderstruck." 

* lion. SangaTl. 1. 1. c.38. Que (mansiones) ita circa pala- 
tum peritlssiml Carol! ejus dlsposilione constructs sunt, ut 
lp«e per cancellos solarii sul cuncta posset vidcre, quiecum- 
qne ab intrantibns vel exeuntibus quasi latenter fierent. 
The monk goes on to say—" The apartments of the nobles 
were raised to such a height from the ground, that not only 
the soldiers and their servants, but all classes could shelter 
themselves from rain, frost, or snow, by the side of the 
hearths, and at the same time, Charles's searching eyes 
could descry all that was going on.'* 

t Eginh. In Kar. M. c. 96. " He was a diligent attendant 
at church, morning and evening, and in the night, and at 
mass, as long as his health allowed." — Mon. Sangal. 1. 1. c. 
33. " The most glorious Charles had a long and wide cloak 
to wrap himself op In for the nightly lands.**— In Lent he 
used to fast tilt the eighth hour of the day. 

X Eginh. in Kar. M. c. 22. " He was of lars>> and stout 
frame, of. a just and not disproportionate height, round- 
headed, with very large and quick eyes, his nose a little ex- 
ceeding a moderate size, his neck thick and short, his beily 
rather protuberant, his voice clear, but not consonant to his 
stature. — He hated physicians, because they tried to per- 
suade him to discontinue the use of roast menu, to which 
he was accustomed, and to habituate himself to boiled." — 
We may allow the Chronicles of St. Denys, written so long 
afterwards, to relate how he split a knight in two with one 
stroke of his sword, and could carry a man, fully accoutred, 
and standing upright. In his hand. The em]>eror has been 
proportioned to the empire ; and it has been concluded that 
he who reigned from the Elbe to the Ebro must needs have 
been a giant. 

4 Eginh. in Kar. M. c. 18. Post cojrs (Luitgasdis) mor- 
tem, nuatuor habult concQblna*. 

fl Id. ibid. c. 19 Nunquam iter sine illls faceret. 

Adequltabant el ftlil, fills vero pone sequebantur 

Que cum pulcherriuue essent et ab eo piurimum dlligcren- 
tar, minim dictu quod nullam earum cuiquam aut suorum 
atrt exterorurn nuptum dare voluit. Eginhard adds, " He 
kept them all with him till he died, saying that he could not 
lire without their society. And on this account, though 
fortunate la all other respects, he experienced the malig- 
of fortune— though he dissembled so far as to seem 



The literary and religious glory of Charle- 
magne's reign is derived, as has been already 
remarked, from three foreigners. Alcuin, the 
Saxon, and Clement, the Scot, founded the Pa- 
latine school, which was the model of all suc- 
ceeding ones. Benedict of Aniane, the Goth, 
and son of the count of Maguelone,* reformed 
the religious houses, and did away with the dif- 
ferences introduced by St. Columbanus and the 
Irish missionaries of the seventh century. He 
imposed the rule of St. Benedict on all the monks 
of the empire ; but how far this peddling and 
pedantic reform fell short of the original insti- 
tution, has been excellently shown by M. Gui- 
zot.f No less pedantic and fruitless was the 
attempt at literary reform, in which Alcuin was 
the prime mover. We know that Charlemagne 
and his principal counsellors formed themselves 
into a kind of academy, in which he took his 
place as king David, the rest assuming differ- 
ent names as well, as Homer, Horace, &c. 
Notwithstanding this pompous nomenclature, a 
few poems of Theodulf, bishop of Orleans, a 
Gotho-Italian, and some letters of Leidrad*s, 
archbishop of Lyons, are all that is left of their 
efforts worthy attention. The wish and the en- 
deavor to re-establish uniformity of instruction 
throughout the empire, remain to deserve our 
praise. Charlemagne encountered great diffi- 
culties in the mere attempt to bring into uniform 
use the Latin liturgy and the Gregorian chant ; 
and with so many different nations and langua- 
ges to deal with, despite all his efforts the 
grossest differences constantly prevailed. t Dro- 
go, the emperor's brother, presided himself over 
the school of Metz. 

With this turn for literature and Roman re- 
miniscences, it is not surprising that Charle- 
magne and his son Louis loved to surround 
themselves with strangers, and literary men of 
mean extraction. " It happened that together 
with some Breton merchants, two Irish Scots,$ 
men of incomparable skill in literature, both 
profane and sacred, landed on the coast of Gaul. 
They displayed no merchandise for sale, but 
daily exhorted the crowd of purchasers on this 
wise — ' Whoever desires wisdom, let him 
come to us and receive it, we have it to sell." 
.... This they continued so long, that the 
people in theirastonishme.it, or else concluding 

never to have heard any reports unfavorable to their hon 
or." 

* Acta SS. Ord. S. Boned. Sec. iv. p. 104. Ex Getarum 
gencre, partibus Gothia?, oriundus fuit. . . . . Pater ejus 
comitatum Magdalonenseui tenuit. Bee, also, Guizot (1829,) 
26« lecon 

T vingt-sixieme lecon, p. 42, sqq. 

X Bee a curious passage from a life of St. Gregory, t. v. 
p. 445, of the Scriptores Rerum Franciramm. — Bee, also, 
the Life of Charlemagne, by a monk of Angouleme, (ap. 
Scr. R. Ft. v. 185.)— Mon. San gall. I. i. c. K). " Being an- 
noyed at finding the chanting different in different provinces, 
he *ent to the pope for a do^en priests skilled In psalmody 
But when they bad been dispatched to different quarters, 
they all maliciously set about teaching different methods, at 
which Charles indignanUy complained to the pope, who put 
them all in prison.** 

§ It has already been stated that the Irish and the Scotch 
were anciently indifferently termed— Scots. 
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them to be madmen, conveyed information of 
the circumstance to king Charles, always a 
passionate lover of wisdom. He sent for them 
with all haste, and asked them if it were true, 
as fame had reported to him, that they had wis- 
dom with them ? They replied, * We have it, 
and we give it, in the name of the Lord, to 
those who seek it worthily. 1 And, on his ask- 
ing what they sought in return, they said — ' A 
convenient place, rational creatures, and — what 
cannot be done without in this earthly pilgrim- 
age — food and raiment. 1 Filled with joy, the 
king at first kept them some time with him. 
Then, being compelled to undertake certain 
military expeditions, he ordered one of them, 
named Clement, to remain in Gaul, and intrust- 
ed to him a number of children of all ranks of 
society, high, low, and of the middle class, and 
found them in such things as were necessary, 
as well as provided them with a comfortable 
abode. The other, John Mailros, (Melrose 1) 
a disciple of Bede's, he sent into Italy, giving 
him St. Augustin's monastery, near Pavia, that 
he might open a school there. On hearing of 
these things, Albinus, of the nation of the An- 
gles, one of the learned Bede's disciples, seeing 
the warm reception given to wise men by 
Charles, the most religious of kings, embarked 

and repaired to him Charles gave him 

St. Martin's abbey, near Tours, in order that, 
during his absence, he might repose himself 
there, and teach those who hastened to hear ; 
him.* And such fruits did his learned labors 
produce, that the modern Gauls or Franks were 
thought to equal the ancient Romans or Athe- 
nians. 

*' When, after a long absence, the victorious 
Charles returned to Gaul, he ordered the chil- 
dren who had been placed under Clement's 
care to be brought to him, to show him their 
exercises and verses. Such of them as be- 
longed to the middle and lower classes display- 
ed works beyond all hope, seasoned with all the j 
condiments of wisdom ; but such as were of 
noble descent had only crude and silly trifles i 
to show. Then the wise monarch, imitating ' 
the justice of the eternal Judge, placed those ' 
who had done well on his right hand, and ad- - 
dressed them as follows — ' A thousand thanks, [ 
my sons, for your diligence in laboring accord- 



* Eginh. In Km. M. c. 9fi. Albinnm. cognomen to Al- 
rainuin. item dinconum, do Britannift. Saxonici generis 
honiinera. Altuin wrote to Charlemagne — "Send me from 
Franco some learned treatises ns excellent as those of which 
I have the enre here, (in the librnry at York.) and which 
were collected hy my master, Erherl; and I will send some 
of my young people to Ijenr into France the flowers of Brit- 
ain, ho that tht*re may no longer l»e only an enclosed garden 
at York, but that some oiPshoots from Paradise may blm- 
■om at Tour* a* well." KpM. 1.— Summoned to France, he 
aecamo the mister of KilmniH Maura*, the Scot, who 
founded the great nr.hi.ol of Fulriii.— Eginhard says (c. Hi) 
that Chnrlenmgne liestnwed honors nnd magisterial office* 
jn the Scots, from the sen<»e he entertained of their fidelity 
and worth; and tint the Srotti«h king* were much devoted 
to him. — fn his life of St. CVinreu*. dedicated to Charle- 
magne, Hericus says, " Almost the whole nation of the 
Scot-*, braving the danger* of the sea, come to settle in our 
Vrantrr with a m mcroos train of philosopher*.*' 



ing to my orders, and for your own good. Pro* 
ceed ; endeavor to perfect yourselves, and I 
will reward you with magnificent bishopric* 
and abbeys, and you shall be ever honorable it 
my sight.' Then he bent an angry counte- 
nance on those on his left hand, and troubling 
their consciences with a lightning look, with 
bitter irony, and thundering rather than speak- 
ing, he burst upon them with this terrible 
apostrophe — * But for you nobles, you sons of 
the great, delicate and pretty minions as yoa 
are, proud of your birth and your riches, you 
have neglected my orders, and your own glory, 
and the study of letters, and have given your- 
selves up to ease, sports, and idleness, or to 
worthless exercises!' After this preamble, 
raising on high his august head and his invinci- 
ble arm, he fulminated his usual oath — ' By the 
King of Heaven, I care little for your nobility 
and beauty, however others may admire you ; 
and hold it for certain, that if you do not make 
amends for your past negligence by vigilant zeal, 
you will never obtain any thing from Charles/ 
"' One of these low-born youths of whom I 
have spoken, a proficient in the arts of dictating 
and writing, was placed by him in the chapel— 
the name given by the kings of the Franks to 
their oratory from the chape (cope) of St. Mar- 
tin, which they constantly wore in battle, for 
their own defence and the defeat of the enemy. 
One day, on news being brought to the prudent 
Charles of the death of a certain bishop, he 
asked whether the prelate had sent before him 
into the other world any of his wealth and of 
the fruit of his labors ? and, on the messenger's 
replying, ' Lord, not more than two pounds of 
silver,' our young clerk sighed, and, unable to 
contain the lively thought within him, exclaim- 
ed, * A poor provision for so long a journey !' 
Charles, the most reasonable of men, after a 
few moments' reflection, said to him, * What 
thinkestthou, hadstthou this bishopric, wouldst 
thou make a better provision for so long a jour- 
ney V The clerk, with his mouth watering at 
these words as at grapes of the first vintage 
dropping into it of themselves, threw himself 
at his feet, saying, ' Lord, herein I trust my- 
self to the will of God, and to thy power.* And 
the king said to him, 'Keep thee behind this 
curtain at my back, and thou wilt hear how 
rtiny protectors thou hast.' In fact, at the 
news of the bishop's death, the courtiers, ever 
on the watch for the misfortunes or the death 
of others, all impatient and envious of one 
another, endeavored to obtain the vacant place 
through those about the emperor's person. But 
he, holding firmly to his purpose, refused every 
one, saying that he would not break his word 
to the young man. At last, Queen Hildegardc, 
having first sent the great of the kingdom, 
sought the king in person, in order to secure 
the bishopric for her own clerk. As he re- 
ceived her demand most graciously, saying, 
that he neither would nor could refuse her any 
thing, but that he could never foruWe himself 
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should he deceire the young clerk, she did as all 
women do when they seek to bend their hus- 
band's will to their own caprices. Dissembling 
her passion, and softening her big voice, she 
strove to coax and wheedle the unshakeable 
soul of the emperor into compliance, saying — 
4 Dear prince, my lord, why throw away the 
bishopric on this child ? 1 beseech you, my 
sweetest lord, my glory, and my support, to 
bestow it on my clerk, your faithful servant !' 
Then the young man whom Charles had placed 
Hose by him behind the curtain, in order that 
he might hear the solicitations of »il the suitors, 
.'lasping the curtain and the kng together, 
:ricd out in imploring tone — 'Stind firm, lord 
ling, and suffer not the power 'finch God has 
confided to thee to be wrested from thy hands ' 
Then this courageous friend 'A truth ordered 
him to show himself, and riid, ' Take the 
bishopric, and see that thou srr.dest before me 
and before thyself into the other world, greater 
alms and a better provision frc that long jour- 
ney, whence there is no return.' "• 

However, whatever might be Charles's pre- 
ference for strangers, and literary men of mean 
condition, his endless wars rriade the men of the 
German stock too neceisaiy to him, for him to 
become altogether Roman. German was the 
language which he commonly spoke ; and he 
even wished, like Chilperic, to frame a German 
grammar, and had a collection made of the old 
national songs of the Germans. f I [is object 
may have been to arouse the patriotism of his 
soldiers, just as, in 1813, Germany, not recog- 
nising herself when she awoke, sought herself 
in the Nibelungen. Charlemagne always wore 
the German dress. J Perhaps, it would have 
been impolitic for him to have presented him- 
self in any other garb to his soldiers. 

Here, then, we see him strenuously affecting 
•u icoew the empire — often speaking Latin,§ 



* Monaeh. Sangnll. I. L c. 2, sqq.— See, alto, in the fifth 
cl-aptcr of the same r/Titer, an amusing account of a |**>r 
*wd who was in like manner preferred by diaries to a rich 
bishopric. 

f Eginh. In Ear. H. c. VK Barbara et antiquisftlma car- 
■iaa, qnibus vcernm rcgum actus ac be I la ranebantur, 
atripait, memorbr^ae roandavit. Inchoavit ct pmmiiuiti- 
(im patril scrmonR— According to Eginhard. (c. 14.) Charle- 
raigne fcave the months significant names in Germrw:, (as 
winter month, mod month, ice.;) but, an M. Guizot ob- 
serves, we find similar appellations used by various German 
nation* before CharlemagncN Unie. 

X " When the Frank*, fighting in the mliNt of the Gauls, 
h« the latter clad In gay cloaks of different colors, token 
irith the novelty, they forsook their own for the FrnnkUh 
costume. The severe emperor, who thousht the latter fitter 
ft* war, did not oppose the change ; but when he saw the 
Prisons taking adrantage of it to sell the little short clonks 
at as high a price as they were used to sell the large ones, 
he ordered that only very tons and wide cloaks should lie 
hooght of theui. and at the ordinary price. « Of what u«e,' 
d be, * are these little blinks ? In bed they won't cover 
i; on horseback, they «rreen me neither from the- rain 
the wind; and when I satisfy the calls of nature, my 
si tie frozen.* " Monaeh. Sangall. 1. 1, c. 20. 

^ Eginh. In K** II. c. 25. ** He so mastered Latin, as to 
AJ IndUfcrentiy 1m it or his native tongue ; Greek he un- 
•Vr^tood better than he spoke it."— Poeta, Saxon. 1. v. ap. 
■a.E.Fr.v.17*— v 

.... Solitas ling** s*pe et ornre Latins, 
Jfec Uistt prorsttt nescios exnterat 



and forming his staff of officers on the model o 
that of the imperial ministers. Nothing cat 
be more imposing than the picture left us by 
Hincmar of Charlemagne's administration. 
The general assembly of the nation, regularly 
held twice a year, deliberated, (the churchmen 
and the laymen, in separate bodies) — on the 
matters laid before it by the king. They then 
met in committee ; with a master, whose solo 
desire was to gain correct information. Four 
times a year, provincial assemblies were held, 
with missi dominici (royal commissioners) as 
presidents. These missi were the eyes of the 
emperor — the quick and faithful messengers 
who, incessantly traversing the empire, re- 
formed and denounced every abuse. Under 
them, the counts preside.*; over inferior assem- 
blies, in which they rendered justice, assisted 
by the boni homines, jurymen chosen among 
the landed proprietors. Under these, again, 
were other assemblies, as those of the vicars or 
viscounts, and of the centenaries or governors 
of hundreds ; what do I say — the humblest be- 
neficed clergyman, and the overseers of the 
royal farms, held courts like the counts.* 

Assuredly this apparent order leaves nothing 
to be desired. There is no want of forms. A. 
more regular system of government cannot be 
imagined. Yet it is clear that the general as- 
semblies were not general. It is not to be 
supposed that the missi, counts, and bishops, 
ran twice a year after the emperor, in the dis- 
tant expeditions from which he dates his ca- 
pitularies ; that one while they scale the Alps, 
another, the Pyrenees — equestrian legislators 
who must have passed their lives in galloping 
from the Ebro to the Elbe. Still less could 
the people have followed him. In the marshes 
of Saxony, and in the marches of Spain, Italy, 
and Bavaria, these were only hostile, or con- 
quered populations. If the word jKople, in 
this case, be not a fiction, it signifies the army ; 
or else a few notables who accompanied the 
nobles and bishops, &c, represented the great 
nation of the Franks, as at Rome the thirty 
lictors represented the thirty curias in the 
count i a curiata. As to the assemblies of the 
counts, the boni homines, the scabini (scho?ffen)t 
who compose them, are elected by the count 
with the approbation of the people, and are le- 
moveable at his pleasure. They are no longer 
the old Germans judging their equals ; but 
rather resemble the poor decurions, presided 
over and directed by an imperial agent. The 
sad image of the Roman empire is summoned 
up again in this early decay of the empire ot 
the barbarians. Yes, the empire is restored; 
only too well restored. The count sits in the 
seat of the duumvir, the bishop calls to our 
mind the defensor civilalis, and the herimans, 
(men of the army,) who forsake their property 



» (Capital, ann 810, c. 2. ap. 8cr. R. Fr. v. 081. 
ex Adal.irdi libro. (edit. 1045.) p. 906, 3M. 
t Compare Savigny and Grimm. 
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in order to withdraw themselves from the over- 
whelming obligations which it imposes on them, 
stand in the place of the Roman curiales* — 
those free proprietors, whose only safety con* 
sisted in deserting their property and in flying. 
or in turning soldiers or priests, and whom the 
law was unable to confine to their homes. 

The desolation of the empire is here repro- 
duced. The enormous price of corn and cheap- 
ness of cattle are clear proofs that the land 
remains in pasture. f Slavery, mitigated, it 
is true, is greatly increased. Charlemagne 
gratifies his master, Alcuin, with a farm of 
twenty thousand slaves. J The nobles daily 
force the poor to give themselves up to them, 
body and goods. Slavery is an asylum where 
the freeman daily takes refuge. 

No legislative genius could have stayed 
society on the rapid hill down which it was 
descending. Charlemagne could only confirm 
the laws of the barbarians. " When he had 
taken the name of emperor," says Eginhard, 
" he designed to fill up omissions in the laws, 
to correct them, and to make them consistent 
and harmonious. Hut all he did was to add 
some articles, which nuvcrthef *vs were im- 
perfect. "$ 

Generally speaking, the capitularies are ad- 
ministrative laws — civil and ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances. They contain, it is true, a considera- 
ble mass of legislation, which seems intended 
to supply the omissions alluded to by Eginhard : 
but, perhaps, these acts, though all bearing 
Charlemagne's name, are only repetitions of the 
capitularies of the ancient Frankish kings. It 
is unlikely that the Pepins, that Clotaire II., 
and Dagobert, should have left so few capitu- 
laries ; and that Brunehault, Fredegonda, and 
Ebroin, should have left none.|| That must 
have happened to Charlemagne which would 
have occurred with respect to Justinian, had 
all the monuments of Roman law, previous to 
his time, been lost — the compiler would have 
been taken for the legislator. This conjecture 
derives confirmation from the striking differ- 
ences of language and form presented by the 
capitularies. 

The original portion of the capitularies is the 
administrative, which provides for the wants o'* 
society according to the conjuncture. It is im- 

* The cuml was to have nt lca««t twenty-five acres of 
land; the heriiirtu In mi thirty-six to forty-eight. 

t *• Duo ox. or six hu«hHs of whe:it, were worth two 
snus. Five oxen, or a single rolie, or thirty bushels of 
wheat, ten sous. Six oxen, or a cuir.»ss, or thirty-six bush- 
els of wheat, twelve *miv" >|. Desmichels, IIi>t. <lu Moyen- 
Age, il. I rely for tlu*M» price* on the exactitude of this 
conscientious writer. Hut lie commits a mNt tke In refer- 
ring for proof to the (Vinous of the Council of Fr.inkfort. 

J Pru-f. nd Elijv.ind. Kpi-«t. 37, :ip. Fleury, Hist. Ecclc.«. 

xlv. c. 17. 

$ Eginh. In Knr. M. c. 29 Po-t «u«repram imperialc no- 
men, cum ndverforet mil ltd legihu* p-ipuli »*ui ilee*«e, (nam 
Fninci dans hnbent leges plurimi* in l«K*is valde diversas.) 
cngit-tvit qnic deemnt addere, el dNcre|>antiu unire, prava 
quoquc nc perpenun prolan rorriirre. Sed de his nihil 
tllud nb eo factum e»t, quain qaod p-tuca cupitala, et e;i 
jnprrfecti, h>ailms nddidit. 

ll See the Kecuell de Buloxo. 



| possible not to admire the activity, though fruit. 
I lebs, of that government which made every 
, effort to reduce to some degree of order the 
immense disorder of such an empire, and to io- 
troduce some degree of unity into an heteruge. 
neous whole, all whose parts tended to isolate 
themselves and fly off from each other Tbc 
large share occupied by canonical legislation* 
shows, although we derive the knowledge from 
no other source, that the priests had a principal 
hand in all this ; and the fact is rendered plainer 
still, by the moral and religious counsels with 
which the laws abound. They reflect the pedan- 
tic tonef of the Visigoth laws, made, as is well 
known, by the bishops. Charlemagne, like the 
Visigoth monarchs, gave the bishops an inquisi- 
torial power, by investing them with the right 
of pursuing criminals within the boundaries of 
their dioceses. A few passages of the capitu- 
laries, condemnatory of the abuses of the epis- 
copal privileges, cannot invalidate our belief id 
the supremacy of the clergy during this reign. 
They may have been dictated by priests attach, 
ed to the court, by chaplains, and by the central 
clergy, naturally jealous of the local power of 
the bishops. The friend of Rome, and sur- 
rounded by priests like Leidrad, and so man? 
others who considered episcopacy equivalent to 
retirement from the world, Charlemagne would 
naturally concede much to this untitled clergv 
who composed his ordinary council. 

The feeling of Byzantine and Gothic pedan- 
try, observable in the capitularies, is conspicu- 
ous in all Charlemagne's conduct relative to 
matters of doctrine. He ordered a long letter 
to be written in his name to the heretic Felix 
of Urge!, who, with the church of Spain, main- 
tained that Jesus, as man, was simply the adopt- 
ed son of God. In his name, too. appeared the 
famous Caroline books against the adoration of 
images. | Three hundred bishops condemned 
at Frankfort, what three hundred and fifty bish- 
ops had just approved of at Nice.& The men 
of the West, who struggled in the North against 
Pagan idolatry, necessarily denounced image 
worship ; while those of the East justified it 
through hatred of the image-breaking Arabs. 
The pope, who coincided with the Eastern 

* Pee Guizot. 21» lecon. 

, Numerous examples might be cited.— Capital, mm. 80S, 
ftp. £rr. R. Fr. v. toil. " It has been thought fit that evetr 
one >hould u«e his l>est endeavor* to preserve hlnuru 
wholly the servant of God, according to God's word and 
his ImptiMiiM vow, as fur as his understanding and bis 
*(rcn|!th permit; because our lord tho emperor cannot giv« 
nece>siiry hi'ed to each HeparHtoly."— Capital, ami £06, 
ibid. f)77. " Desire inny be either lnudable or culpable. 
Is iiiil.ible, according to the apo»tle. fee." — ■• Avarice Is Mak- 
ing what is another's, and giving nothing of one** own. 
And. according to the apostle, it Is the root of alt evils. 
They follow base lucre, who seek by fraud of every kind, 
for the Hake of gain, to heap up atl wanner of things dis 
honestly." 

* Carol, lihrl ii. c. SI "God alone, Iherefbm «• «n h% 
worshi piicd, adored, and glorified, of whom it i» apocen *y 
tin' prophet — ' (lis name alone I* to bo exalted/ Jtc H 

$ iThi* was tlie seventh general council— but second of 

Nice— held a. i>. ?£7, for the restoration of Image*. Tkfl 

j council of Fr.inkfort again*' linage-worship, was held 

I years afterwards, a. d. 7W.) — T RAHibaTOm 
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Christians, durst not speak out in opposition to 
Charlemagne ; and manifested equal prudence 
rben the French church, in imitation of that 
« Spain, added to the Nicene creed that the 
loly Ghost proceeds from the Son, (Filioque,) 
m well as from the Father. 

While Charlemagne is lecturing on theology, 
Iraaming of the Roman empire, and studying 
rrainmar, the power of the Franks is quietly 
Humbling away. Charlemagne's young son 
having, in his kingdom of Aquitaine, either 
through weakness or a sense of justice, given 
up and restored all that Pepin* had laid violent 
bands on, incurs his father's displeasure ; still 
be only did that voluntarily which was taking 
place of itself. The work of conquest was 
uturally going to pieces ; men and lands gradu- 
ally slipped away from the monarch's hands 
into those of the nobles, and, particularly, of the 
>ishops, that is to say, of the local authorities 
who were soon to constitute the feudal republic. 
Abroad, the empire manifested a similar de- 
ray. In Italy, its efforts against Beneventum 
uid Venice had been fruitless. In Germany, 
it had retreated from the Oder to the Elbe, and 
suffered the Slaves to divide its power. And, 
indeed, how could it forever contend and strug- 
gle with new enemies? Beyond the Saxons 
and the Bavarians Charlemagne had found the 
Slaves, and then the Avars ; beyond the Lom- 
bards, the Greeks ; beyond Aquitaine and the 
Ebro, the caliphate of Cordova. JFms cincture 
of barbarians, which he conceived to be single, 
tod which he at first broke through, doubled 
and tripled itself before him ; and when his 
arms dropped down through weariness, then 
there appeared, with the Danish fleets, that 
restless and fantastic image of the Northern 
world, which had been too much forgotten. 
These, the true Germans, come to demand a 
reckoning from those bastard Germans who have 
turned Romans, and who call themselves the 
empire. 

One day that Charlemagne happened to be in 
a city of Narbonnese Gaul, some Scandinavian 
barks boldly entered the port for plunder. Some 
took them for Jewish or African, others fo* 
British merchants ; but Charles recognised who 
they were by the speed of thei r vessels. " Those 
are not merchants," he exclaimed, " but cruel 



• leoaeetve that this is the view to be taken of that 
ibpMatkm of his domain, with which Charlemagne re- 
potehet hb son. This domain must have b*.*en constructed 
oat of the robberies of conquest. The scrupulous character 
of I/Jtta, and the restitutions which, at a later period, he 
■ode to other nation* which had been ill-treated by the 
Frank*, authorise this interpretation of hi? conduct in 
Aqvtaiae. The following is the text of the contemporary 
■otortaa: In tan turn lanus, ut antea nee in anUquis librls 
see ia modernls temporibus auditum est, nt villas regias 
eti erut et avi et tritavt (Pepin and Charles Hartel) 
Wfllbw suls tradidlt eas In posse*siones semplternas ..... 
feeft eaun hoc din tempore. Theganns, de Gestis Lndov. 
Mi c. 10, ap. Ber. E. Fr. vt "& 



enemies. " As soon as pursued, they disap" 
peared. But the emperor, rising from table, 
stationed himself, says the chronicler, at the 
window looking towards the East, and remained 
there a long time with his face bathed in tears 
No one durst question him, but, turning to thi 
nobles around him, he said, " Do you know, my 
faithful friends, the reason of these bitter tears t 
Certes, I can have no fear of injury from these 
wretched pirates ; but I deeply mourn that they 
should dare, in my lifetime, all but to land on 
these shores, and I am overcome with agony 
of grief when I foresee all the mischief they 
will do to my successors and their subjects/'* 

Thus tbe fleets of the Greeks, Danes, and 
Saracens are already prowling round the em- 
pire, as the vulture hovers over the dying in 
expectation of his corpse. Once, two hundred 
armed barks fall upon Frisia, lade themselves 
with booty, and disappear. Nevertheless, Char- 
lemagne *• collected men" to repulse them. On 
the occasion of another invasion, u the emperor 
assembles men in Gaul and in Germany, 11 ! and 
builds in Frisia the town of Esselfeld. Un- 
happy athlete — he slowly moves his hand to his 
wounds, to parry blows already received. 

44 God fried, king of the Normans, promised 
himself the empire of Germany, and looked 
upon Frisia and Saxony as his own. He had 
already subdued his neighbors, the Abotrites, 
and compelled them to pay tribute. He even 
boasted that at the head of a numerous army he 
would soon visit the king in his court of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. However vain and empty these 
threats might be, they were not altogether dis- 
believed ; and it was supposed that he would 
have made some attempt of the kind, had he 
notbeen cut off by a premature death. "J 
^rte aged empire proposes to protect herself. 
Armed ba~ks defend the mouths of the rivers ; 
but how fortify the whole coast ? He who has 
dreamed of unity, is, like Diocletian, obliged to 
divide his dominions in order to provide for 
their safety ; to one of his sons he intrusts 
Italy ; to another Germany ; to a third, Aqui- 
taine. But every thing is against Charlemagne. 
> VI is two eldest die ; and he is forced to leave 
mis weak and immense empire in the pacific 
hands of a saint. 

* Mon. Sangall. 1. ii. c. 22 Scitis, O fideles met, 

quid tan tope re ploraverim t Non hoc timeo quod isU nugis 
mini aliquid nocere pnevaleant; nimium contrlstor quod 
me vivente, ami sunt littua istud attingere ; et maximo do- 
lore torqueor, quia prtevideo quanta mala posteris meis et 
eorum sint fncturl suhjeclls. 

t Annal. Franc, ad ann. 810, an. Scr. R. Fr. v. 59. Nun- 
tium accepit clas!*ora cc. navium de Norlmannia Frisian 

appuliwo Missis in omnes circumquaque reglones ad 

congregandum exercitum nuntiis Ibid ad. ann. 809. 

Curnquc ad hoc per Galliam atque Germaniam hominei 
congrcff&sset .... 

t Eginh. in Kar. M. c. 14. Godefridus adeo vans spc 
tnflutus erat, ut totius sibl Germanic promitteretprotesta 
tern, &c.— Soc, also, Annal Franc, ap. Scr. E. Ft. v. ft 
Hermann. Con trad. ibid. 366, 
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CHAPTER III. 

DISSOLUTION OP THE CARLOVINGIAN EMPIRK. 

The disruption and divorce of the hetero- 
geneous parts which constituted the vast whole 
of the empire, were to he consummated under 
the rule of Lot lis the Debonnaire, (the meek,) 
or which is the more faithful translation of his 
name, of Saint Louis*. These various parts 
suffered from their union : the evil to which it 
gave rise being the obi i {ration it imposed of keep- 
ing up one immense war, so that the reverses 
sustained in one part were felt in those most 
distant from it — the disasters of Austrasia 
shaking the banks of the Loire. This was the 
result of the tyrannous effort to bring about a 
premature centralization : and the nearer Char- 
lemagne attained this end, the more intolerable 
v*as the grievance. No doubt Pepin, and his 
father — of the smith's hammer, had rained hard 
blows on the nations ; but, at least, they had 
not undertaken to reduce them, discordant as 
thev still were, to this insufferable unity — which, 
at first, however, was bimply administrative, 
though Charlemagne was contemplating to ren- 
der it legislative : while his son alTected unity 
in matters of religion by naming Benedict of 
Aniane to be reformer of the monasteries of the 
empire, and to bring them all back to the rule 
of St. Benedict. 

An expiring world always breathes its last 
and expiates its faults in the arms of a saint — 
this is an invariable law of history. The purest 
of the race has to bear their faults, and the 
punishment devolves on the innocent, whose 
crime is the carrying on of a system condemned 
to perish, and the cloaking with his virtues the 
long-continued injustice that oppresses his peo- 
ple. Advantage is taken of one man's virtue, 
to revenge the social wrongs of a nation ! 'Tis 
an odious means ; and, in the case of Louis the 
Debonnaire, it was >arricide — since his children, 
headed the different races, who sought to sepa- 
rate themselves from the empire 

The hapless being who lends his life to this 
immolation of a social world — whether he be 
called Louis the Debonnaire, Charles the First, 
or Louis the .Sixteenth — is, however, not al- 
ways free from reproach. His fate would be 
less touching were he less mortal. No, lie is 
a man of flesh and blood like ourselves — tender- 
hearted, weak-willed, desiring good, sometimes 
committing evil, unbounded in his repentance, 
trusting those who surround him, and betrayed 
by them. 

The Saint Louis of the ninth centurv,* like 

* There Is it »in:nil-ir n-^inMinre 1m- t worn thr portraits 
_ert us by hi>tury of Ijoiii* th<* IMxuin-'iiri' i«twl of St. I«ouis. 

Tne emperor h:«d lomr hiinil*, -tr,ti»lit fingers, long nnd 
stonier legs, ami long feet.*' Thrjnnus de (lest. Ludov. 
Fit, c. 19. a p. Scr. K. Vr. vi. "H.— '■ I,ouis (St. I.ntil«) wns 
thin, slender, ineasiT, of izimhI length, and of an«r»-lic look 
end gracious rountriirmre." S.-ilimtieni, 302. ap. Kuitner, 
Uesch'u.htn der lloheii*t:iuf' > n, iv. ¥71. — lloth sedulously 
avoided loud nnd hearty laughter. " Never did the emperor 
Lis voice in laughing, nut even on occasions of public 



his successor of the thirteenth, was reared a 
the thoughts of a holy war. While still young, 
he headed many expeditions against the Spu. 
ish Sarac ens, and took from them the important 
city of Barcelona, after a two years' siege. 
Educated by St. Gulielmus, of Toulous*, jmt 
as St. Louis was by Blanche of Castile, he 
mingled in his religion, like him, the fervor of 
the south with the candor of the rcrth. 

His instructors, the priests, succeeded belter 
with him than they wished. Their pupil wai 
more a priest than they, and, in his intractable 
virtue, began by reforming his masters. He 
would reform the bishops — no more arras, 
horses, or spurs. • He would reform the monas- 
teries — and so subjected them to the scrutiny 
of the severest of monks, St. Benedict of Ani- 
ane, who found the Benedictine rule itself onlj 
calculated for babes and sudklings f The new 
king dismissed to their monasteries Adalbird 
and Wala,"t two clever and intriguing monks. 



I rejoicing, when jesters and buffoon*, minstrels and barpm, 
| played at his tabic to nmu<*e the people, who laaghef 
j measured!)' in his presence, he not even smiling mum 
, show hit white teeth." Thegan. ibid.— With regard to tat 
! gravity of St. Ixniis, and his aversion to mountebank] ud 
| minstrels, see the Second Part of this History. — To conclude, 
. the same desire was displayed by both saints, to repair tot 
wrongs done by their fathers. 

* Astronomi Vita Ludov. Pli, c. 98, a p. Scr. R. Ft. n 
101. Tunc orperunt deponl ab episcopls et clericU eiogaki 
Inlteis aurei* et gemmeis cultris oncrata. exqulsiutas* 
vestes, sed et ralcarla talos onerantla rcllnqul. 

t Acta 88. Ord. S. Benod. sec. Iv. p. lUi. "Contea«i&| 
that the rule of St. Benedict was given only for chlMita 
nnd the weak, he strove to attain to tho strictness of tat 
rules of St. Basil nnd of Parhomlus." — Astronom. c. 99, as. 
Scr. K. Fr. vl. 100. " I^culs caused a bonk, setting forth 
the rule of canonical life, to bo drawn no, and copies loss 

made He also appointed the abbot Benedict, aul 

with him monks of approved life, who, going to and ft* 
through all tho religious houses, should bring them, as well 
nunneries as monasteries, to one uniform and unchangeabh 
pmrtico and observance of the rule of St. Benedict." 

(I>enn Wnddlngton, In his History of the Church, says, 
" When Benedict of Aniane undertook to establish a sys- 
tem, he found It prudent to relax from that extreme aus- 
terity, which as a simple monk he had both professed and 
practised. As his. youthful enthusiasm abated, he became 
gridu.-illy convinced that tho rule of the Nursian herailt 
(St. Itenedirt) whs as severe as tlie common Infirmities of 
human nature could endure. He was therefore contented 
to revive that rule, or rather to enforce Its ob se r v ance ; and 
the p>irt which he particularly pressed on the practice of 
his disciples was the obligation of manual labor. To lbs 
neglect of that essential portion of monastic discipline, the 
successive corruption* of the system are with truth attri- 
buted; and tho regulations, which were adopted by the 
reformers of Aniane, were confirmed (In 817) by the coun- 
cil of Aix-Ia-Chapellc. From this epoch we may date lbs 
renovation of the Benedictine order: and though, even la 
th:tt tige. it \vu* grown perhaps too rich to adhere very 
closi-ly to It* undent observance, yet the sons whom ft 
nourished may nevertheless ha accounted, without any 
exaggeration of their merits, among the most Industrious, 
the mo«t learned, nnd the most pious of their own genera- 
tion."; — Translator. 

: S. Adhalardi Vlti, ap. Scr. R. Fr. vl. S77. "Enviously 
despoiled of his power, stripped of his dignities, and db- 
griced in the opinion of the people, he was dismissed lots 
retirement."— Acta SS. Ord. S. Bened. sec. Iv. p. 4M 
WjiIh .... with whose ability Angustus was familiar, ht 
determined, nt some one's instigation, to humble and ieb> 
pule among the lowest, although he was his own cousin, tut 
son of his uncle.— Ibid. p. 4<hl. " One day he said to Louis, 
' Pray, most reverend emperor Augustus, tell us wberefbff 
yon Inve xo utterly abandoned your own duties, to under 
t:tke divine ones.'" — Astronom. c. SI. "There was great 
apprehension felt that Wala, who had enjoyed high an 
thority in Charlemagne** time, would isake somas dsjitjr 
uttempl against the emperor.** 
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sons of Charles Martel, who had governed 
emagne in his latter years. The imperial 
; had its reform likewise. Louis expelled 
ther's concubines, and his sisters' lovers, 
is sisters themselves.* 
e people, oppressed by Charlemagne, found 
i son an upright judge, ready to decide 
st himself. When king of Aquitaine, he 
ttended to the claims of the Aquitanians, 
ad reduced himself to such poverty, says 
storian, that he had no more any thing to 
hardly even his blessing. f As emperor, 
;ened to the complaints of the Saxons, and 
ed them the right of succession,^ at the 
time depriving the bishops, the governors 
country, of the tyrannical power of dis- 
r of inheritances at their pleasure. The 
sh Christians, who had taken refuge in 
arches, had been despoiled by the imperial 
( and lieutenants of the possessions allotted 
m by Charlemagne ; but Louis promul- 
an edict by which they were confirmed 
ir rights. $ He respected the principle of 
•pal elections, constantly violated by his 
, and suffered the Romans to choose, 
at applying to him, popes Stephen IV. 
ascal 1. 1 

js, this inheritance of conquests and of 
tions falls into the hands of a simple and 



tmnom. c. 31. " Although naturally of the mildest 
ion. bis anger was rousted by the conduct of his sis- 
ter the paternal roof, — the only blot by which it was 
ted He sent trusty friends to attach some 

and indolent life, as guilty of high treason, until his 
••— C. 28. 4t With the exception of a few, he had the 
>f women in the palace, which was very numerous, 
1 But he allowed his sisters whatever each had re- 
Srom his father." 

irunonx. c. 7. 'King Louis soon gave a proof of his 
i, as well as displayed the tenderness natural to him. 
ted that he would spend' his winters in four different 
and that after the expiration of three years he would 
tew abode for the fourth winter. These four places 
one, Chasseuil, Audiac, and Ebreuil. Thus, each, 
urn, would be enabled to supply the royal requisi- 
te conformity with this wise plan, he forbade the 
i for the soldier* vulgarly called foderum, from be- 
icefbrward exacted of the people. The army was 
mted. But this man of mercy, taking into consider- 
e wretchedness of those who paid this tax and the 
of those who collected it, and the perdition it en- 
a both, preferred maintaining his men out of his own 
to sneering the continuance of so heavy an impost 
subjects. At the same time, he, of his bounty, re- 
he Albigenses from a contribution of wine and corn, 
kit this, it is said, was so pleasing to his father, that 
burly suppressed the military supplies with which 
ects in France were taxed, and ordered many other 
, congratulating his son on his happy beginnings." — 
o, Thegan. de Gestis, fcc. 

ronom. c. 24. Saxonibus atque Frisonlbus jus pa- 
lereditatls, quod sub patre ob pcrfidiam legal iter 

rant, imperatoria restituit dementia Post 

idem gentes semper sibi devotissimas hahuit. 
imauL Ludov. Imperat. ann. 816, a p. Scr. R. Fr. 

•187 "It is our pleasure that those who 

sen thought worthy of receiving precepts from our- 
irotn our lord and rather, should possess of our free 
'batever waste lands they and their followers have 
ed. Those who have arrived since, and have com- 
I themselves to our count*, or our vassi. or their own 
and have received lands from them to dwell upon, 
bold them henceforward, and leave them to their 
j on the same agreement and conditions on which 
ik them." Jtc. 

iron, c 26. Thegan. c 18, ap. Scr. R. Fr. vi. 77 
Annal. p. 650. 



just man, who chose at any cost to make repa- 
ration. The barbarians, who recognised hif 
sanctity, «ubmitted their disputes to his arbitra- 
tion.* He sat on the judgment seat, in the 
midst of his people, like an easy and confiding 
father. He went about repairing, comforting 
and restoring ; and it appeared as if he would 
willingly have given away the whole empire 
in making reimbursement. 

In this day of restitution Italy put in her 
claim,f and asked for nothing less than liberty. 
The cities, bishops, and people formed one 
common league — under a 1* rankish prince, but 
that matters not. Charlemagne had made Ber- 
nard, the son of his eldest son, Pepin, king of 
Italy. The pupil of Adalhard and Wala, and 
long after his accession to the throne a puppet 
in their hands, he laid claim to the empire as 
the heir of the eldest born. 

However, the right of the younger brother 
is held by the barbarians to be preferable to 
that of the nephew.]; Besides, Charlemagne 
had appointed Louis his successor, and had 
consulted his nobles one by one, and obtained 
their recognition of his choice. $ Bernard 
himself, indeed, had recognised his uncle aa 
emperor;) and custom, his father's will, and, 
finally, election, were all in favor of the latter. 

Bernard, therefore, deserted by the greater 
portion of his own dependents, was obliged to 
avail himself of the promises of the empress 
Hermengarde, who offered her mediation. He 
delivered himself up at Chalons sur Sadne, and 
denounced all his accomplices ; one of whom 
had formerly plotted against the life of Charle- 
magne.^f Bernard and the rest were condemned 
to death ; but the emperor would not consent 
to their execution. ** Hermengarde at last in- 

* Several Danish chiefs who claimed to succeed to God- 
fried cho*e him as arbiter between them. He decided in 
favor of Harold. 

t Bernard's attempt against his uncle is the first essay 
made by Italy to free herself from the barbarians. " All the 
cities and princes of Italy conspired together, and agreed to 
guard and block up all the passes." Astronom. c. 29. See, 
also, Eginh. Annal. ap. Scr. R. Fr. vl. 177. 

X They prefer for king a man to a child, and, generally, 
the uncle is a man, is useful (as was the phrase of those 
days) long before the nephew. 

$ Thegan. c. 6. " When he felt that his last hour drew 
nigh, he summoned his son Louis, with all his army, bish- 
ops, abbots, chiefs, counts, and lieutenants he then 

questioned all from the highest to the lowest, whether they 
were willing that he should name his son Louis emperor 
after him. They all answered that *uch was clearly God's 
will."— He also consulted Alcuin at the tomb of St. Martin 
of Tours. "On which spot, holding Alblnus by the hand, 
he says secretly — 'Sir master, which of my sons seems 
fittest to succeed to tho«e honors which God has bestowed 
on me, however unworthy of them V But he, looking to 
Louis, the youngest, but distinguished by his humility, for 
which he was despised of many, says, * The lowly Louis 
will be thy best successor.' " Acta 88. Ord. S. Bene J. sec 
Iv. p. 156. 

|| Thegan. c. 12. Venit Bernhardus . . . . et fidelitatea 
ei cum juramento promisit. 

ir Eginh. Annal. ap. Scr. R. Fr. vi. 177. "The heads of 

this conspiracy were and Reginhair, count Megln- 

hair's son, whose grandfather, en the mother's side, Hardra 
du«, had formerly conspired in Germany against the einperot 
Chat ten, together with many nobies of that province." 

** Astronom. c. 30. Cum lege judicioque Franeorani 
dcbrient capita 11 invectione feriri, suppress! tristiori sen- 
tent I , lumlnlbu* orhari con jenslt, licet tnultis obnitenttlHM 
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duced him to consent to Bernard's being de- 
prived of sight ; but had the operation performed 
in such a manner that he died of it in three 
days. 

Italy was not solitary in this movement. All 
the tributary nations had taken up arms. The 
Slaves of the north had the Danes to support 
them ; those of Pannonia counted upon the 
Bulgarians ; the Basques of Navarre extended 
their hand to the Saracens ;• and the Bretons 
relied upon themselves. These insurrections 
were all quelled. The Bretons saw their coun- 
try completely occupied, perhaps for the first 
time ; the Basques were defeated, the Saracens 
repulsed, the Slaves were overcome and com- 
pelled to serve against the Danes, and one of 
the Danish kings even embraced Christianity. 
Louis founded the archbishopric of Hamburgh ; 
and a bishop, whose metropolitan was the arch- 
bishop of Reims, was given to Sweden. f It 
is true that these first conquests of Christianity 
were not lasting ; and his subjects rose up and 
expelled the Christian king of the Danes. 

Up to this period, Louis's reign, it must be 
acknowledged', flourished in strength and in 
justice. He had maintained the integrity of 
the empire, and extended its influence. The 
barbarians feared his arms, and venerated his 
sanctity. Fortune being all smiles, the soul 
of the saint was softened, and he discovered 
that he had human wants. His wife being 
dead, he invited, it is said, the daughters of the 
nobility of his empire, and chose the most 
beautiful .{ In Judith, daughter of count Welf, 
was blended the blood of the nations most odious 
to the Franks. Her mother was a Saxon, her 
father a Bavarian — one of that people who 
were allied with the Lombards, and who had 
summoned the Slaves and Avars into the em- 
pire. $ Learned, U says history, even too learned, 

et animadvert! in eo; totft severitate legnli cupientibus. — 
Thegan. ibid. 70. Judicium mortale im pern tor exercere 
noluit; sed concilia rii Bernhardum lufiiinibus privarunt. 
.... Bern hard u x obiit. •• On hearing of Bernard's death," 
says the chronicler, " the emperor wept long and bitterly." 

* Astronom. e. 37. Eginh. Annai. ap .Per. R. Fr. vi. 185. 

t B. Anscharil Vita, ibid. 905. In civitate Hammahurg 
sedem constituit archicpiacopnlcm. — Ibid. 306. Ebo (arc hie p. 
RemensH) quemdam .... pontiflcnll insignltum honore, 
ad partes dlrexit Hneonum, &c. 

X Astronom. c. HO. Undccunque adducing procerum Alias 
'nsplciens, Judith . . Thegan. c. 26. Accepit filiam Welti 
docis, qui ernt do nobilissima stirpe Ravarorum, et nomen 
rirginis Judith, qua? erat ex parte matris nobilissimi ge- 
neris Saxonici, eainque reginam ronstituit. Erat enim pnl- 

chra valde Bithnp Friculf wrote to her : ** As to 

pergonal charms, you excel every queen whom it has been 
the lot of my humble self to see or hear of." Bcr. R. Fr. 
vi. 355. 

$ See above. Besides, they had been allies of the Aqul- 
taninn. Hunald. 

|| See the dedicatory epistles of the celebrated Ralwnus 
of Fulda, and of Bishop Friculf. The latter writes, " When 
1 learnt the copiousness of your erudition in divine and hu- 
min learning, I was nitinml." Her. R. Ft. vi. 355, 356.— 
See, also, the Verses of Walafrid, ibid. 968— 

" Organa dulcisono percurrit pec tine Judith. 
O si Sappho loquix, vel nos inviscrct Holda 

Ludero jam pedibns 

Quidqutd enim tiblmet sexus subtraxit egcstaa, 
Reddidit ingenlis culta atque exerclta vita." 

/Judith mas over the uifnn with sweetly sounding touch. 



she brought her husband under the influence of 
the elegant and polished natives of the sooth 
Louis was already well inclined to the Aquiu- 
nians, among whom he had been brought op. 
Bernard, the son of his old preceptor, St. Guli- 
elmus of Toulouse, became his favorite, and 
still more the favorite of the empress. A beta* 
tiful and dangerous Eve, she degraded aid 
ruined her husband. 

After this fall, Louis, weaker, because he hs£ 
ceased to be pure ; more human and more sen- 
sitive, because he was no longer a saint, opened 
his heart to fears and scruples. He felt him- 
self sunk — virtue had gone out of him. Ha 
began to repent of his severity towards hit 
nephew Bernard, and towards the monks Wall 
and Adalhard — whom, however, he had Ally 
dismissed to the performance of their duties. 
His heart yearned for relief. He asked and 
was allowed to submit to public penance. Sad 
Theodosius, this was the first time that tail 
great spectacle of the voluntary humiliation of 
an all-powerful man had been witnessed. Tbf ; 
Merovingian kings, after committing the great- 
est crimes, had contented themselves whfcl 
founding religious houses. Louis's peritonei 
may be deemed the new era of morality— tnt 
advent of conscience. 

But the brutal pride of the men of tbe day 
blushed for royalty, and for its humble admis- 
sion of its weakness and mortality. They cot* 
ceived that he who had bowed his head oefiM 
the priest would be unfit to command warriora 
The empire, likewise, appeared degraded aid 
disarmed by the act ; and the first beginning! 
of its inevitable dissolution were ascribed to til 
weakness of a monarch who had figured ail 
penitent. In 820, thirteen Norman vessels rav- 
aged the coast for three hundred leagues, aid; 
amassed such quantities of booty, that to makl 
room for it, they were obliged to release tni 
prisoners they had made.* In 824, the Fraak 
army having invaded Navarro, was defeated at 
Koncesvalles. In 829, apprehensions * 
entertained that the Normans, whose lea* 
; barks were so formidable, would attempt an in- 
vasion by land, and the people were ordered 
be ready to march en masse. f Thus the pubbt 
discontent gained ground. The nobles and b' ' 
ops encouraged it. They accused the emperor 
and also the Aquitanian, Bernard. They « 
confined and circumscribed by the central poweftj 
and longed to break in upon the unity of tfca 
■ empire. Each wished to be king in his om 
domain. 






O ! if the eloquent Pappho or Holda should visit 

dance whatever thou hast lost by thy 

weakness, thou hast gained in mental cultivatton 
ganco.) 

Annal. Met. ibid. 212. "8ho was too beautifU, 
adorned with all the flowers of wisdom.* _ 

* Astronom. c. 33. Eginh. Annai. ay. Bcr. B. PttA : 
180. 

t Eginh. Annal. ibid. 189. Quo nuncio commotes, 
in oiuues Francis regiones, et jussit ut stunma 
tola populi sui uiulUtud'i in Saxontam venlret 
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COXUMl'ACT OF THE EMl't 

Leaders wens wanting. The emperor's own 
tous undertook the office. Ax soon as lie as- 
remled the throne, he had given them two fron- 
tier provinces tn govern mid defend — to I-ouis, 
Bavaria ; to I'epin, Aijuitainc — the two barriers 
irf tins kingdom * Lothairc, tho eldest, was to 
lie cmiicror, with tho sovereignty of Italy. 
When Louis liad a son by Judith, lie gave (lie 
child, named Charles, the title of king of Ala- 
mania. (Suabia and Switzerland)— a grant which 
opiated no change in the pusses* iuns of tho 
princes, though it greatly filtered their hopes. 
They lent their names to the conspiracy of the 
nobles, who refused to march their followers 
■gainst the Bretons, whose ravage* Louis wan 
anxious to repress, ho that the eoi|ieror found 
himself deserted and alone. A Frank by birth, 
ind leaning for counsel and aid on au Anuita- 
nian. lie was siiwasried neither by the north nor 
ilie south ; nnil we have ulreauy seen n xiuii- 
krly equivocal position prove the ruin of 
RrntiefiAiilt. Ilia eldest son, Lotiiaire, tlionght 
iiuiself already emperor, and exiled Bernard, 
imprisoned Judith, and confined bis father in 
a monastery — poor old Lear, who found no 
Cordelia among his children ! 

However, neither the noblea nor Lotliui re's 
brothers were inclined to bow the knee to him. 
'Emperor for emperor, they preferred Louis. 
The monks, whose prisoner he was, labored to 
effect his restoration. The Franks perceived 
that the triumph of his sons was depriving 
them of th<! empire; and the Saxons and I'ri- 
mns, who were indebted to hi in tor their 
liberty, interested themselves in his behalf. A 
diet was assembled iu Nimegen, in the midst 
of the nations that espoused, his cause. " All 
Germany hastened to it, to succor the cinpe- 
ror."t Lothnire, in his turn, found himself 
deserted, and at bis father's mercy. Wain and 
all tlie leading conspirators wero condemned 
ti> death, but tlie good emperor would not 
Live their lives taken. I 

However, war is rekindled in the south by 
the Aouitanian Bernard, who had been siip- 
]danted in the royal favor by Uondebidd, a 
monk, one of those who bad effected the lilier- 
■tion of Louis. Pepin is persuaded hy Bernard 
to take up arms, and the three brothers cuter 
into a new conspiracy. Lulhsire is attended 
by tlie Italian, Gregory IV., who fulminate* 
'" n against all who refuse obedi- 
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to the king of Italy. The armies of lh« 
r and sons encounter in Alsace. The pope 
is pat forward to parley, anil various unex- 
plained means are resorted to during the night. 
In the morning the emperor, seeing himself 
tiliandoned by a part of his followers, says to 
tho rc>t, "I do not wish any one to lose his 
n my account."* The t hcatre of this dis- 
graceful seeno was called tiio Liar's Field. _—r 

Lothairc, again master of the person of Louis, 
wished to conclude the business, and to get rid 
i>f his father. lie was a man who shrank not 
from shedding blood, and had had a brother of 
Bernard's murdered, and his sister thrown into 
thoSa6ne:t bnt he feared the public execra- 
tion it' he laid parricidal hands on Louis. He 
bethought himself of degrading him by impos- 
ing on him bo humiliating a public |>enaiice, 
that he would never rise above itselt'ects. Lo- 
thairc's bishops handed tho prisoner a list of 
"""'■ is of which he was to confess himself guil- 
First on the list figured the death of Iter 
nard, (of which he was innocent;) next, the 
perjuries to which he had fi>ui|ielled his |>coplo 
hy new divisions of ihy empire; then the having 
made war in Ix-nt ; then bis severity Inwards 
the adherents of his sous, (whom lie had saved 
from capital punishment;) then the having al- 
lowed Judith and others to justify themselves 
by oath; sixthly, the having exjiosed the king 
'to murders, spoil, and sacrilege, liv excit 
:ivil war; seventhly, the having "excited 
i civil wars by arbitrary divisions of the 
re; and lastly, the having ruined the state, 
which he was bound to defend. J 

When this absurd confession was read in tlie 
urch of St. Mcdartl at Hoissons, (he jioor 
>uis disputed no one [mint, signed the whole, 
humbled himself to the extent of their wishes, 
wept, nnd besought that he might expiate by 
public penance the scandals which lie had 
caused. j} lie laid aside his military baldric, 
put on sackcloth ; and his son led him in this 
plight, miserable, degraded, and humiliated, to 
the capital of the empire, to Aix-la-Ohajielle, 
to the very city in which Charlemagne had 
himself taken this crown from the altar.| 

The parricide thought he bad killed Lnnia; 
but a feeling of pity became general throughout 
the empire. The' people, miserable as they 
were themselves, yet luund tears for their ago 
emticror. It was" told with horror how hissor 
had held him down at the altar, weeping, aw 
•Thtnn.c «. '-Saj-int, 'Oo to mix™. I wish at 
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sweeping the dust with his hoary locks; how 
he had inquired into the sins of his father — a 
second Hum, exposing to derision his father's 
nakedness; how ho had drawn up his confes- 
sion, and such a confession ! — stuffed with lies 
and calumnies. It was archbishop Hebo, who 
had been brought up with Louis, and was his 
foster-brother— one of those sons of serfs whom 
he loved so well,* who had torn his baltlrio 
from him, and clad him in sackcloth. But in 
depriving him of his belt and sword, and strip- 
ping him of the dress of tyrants and of nobles, 
they had shown him to the people as one of 
themselves, and both as saint and man. Xor 
was his history any other than that of the bibli- 
cal man. His Eve had ruined him, or, if you 
will, one of those daughters of the giants who, 
in the book of Genesis, seduce the sons of God. 
Besides, in this marvellous example of suffering 
and of patience, in this wronged and spat-upon 
man, who returned blessings for insults, men 
thought they recognised the patience of Job, 
or rather an image of the Saviour — nothing 
was wanting to complete the likeness, neither 
gall nor vinegar. 

So the aged emperor found himself exalted 
bv his verv humiliation — all avoided the par- 
ricide. Abandoned by the nobles, (a. d. 834-5,) 
and unable, this time, to suborn his father's 
partisans,t Lothaire tied to Italy. Sick himself, 



* Thegsn. c. 41 •* Hebo, bishop of Reims who was* a 

serf by birth O. what a return hast thou made him! 

lie arrayed thco in purple, and in tho pallium, tlmu ha*t 

clad Mm in sackcloth Thy fathers were coat- herds, 

n<>t princes* counsellors . . . Hut the iri.tl of the most nious 
king . . . .just like the patieme of the blessed Job. They 
who insulted the blessed Job are said to have been king**; 
but they who afflicted him were his own lawful servant* 
and the servants of his fathers. .... All the bishops mo- 
lested him. and chiefly those whom he hail raised from a 
servile condition, together with such of the barbarians as 
were similarly honored." — Id. c. '2u. •• It. had long been a 
mischievous habit to make bishop* of the lowest slaves, 
and this did not hinder, ifec." Then follows a Ion* invec- 
tive again?t upstarts.— Many facts prove Louis's predilection 
for the serfs, for the poor/and the conquered races. One 
•lay he gave the dress he had on to a ser£ a ulazicr belong- 
ing to the monastery of St Gall. Mon. Samr.ill. ad. cale. — 
His affection for the Saxons and Aquitaulan* has been 
noticed. In bis youth he wore the Aquitaulan dres*. 4, The 
young Louis, in compliance with his father's commands, 
which he observed with hi I his heart and to the best of his 
jMMver, repaired to him to Paderborn, attended by a company 
of young jieople of his own age, and attired in the G>is •«»n 
dress, lust is to say, wearing the little round surtout, a shirt 
ivith Ion;: slceve> and hanging down to his knees his spurs 
hiced on bis boots, and a javelin In his hand. Such was the 
king's pleasure and desire." A-trouom. c. 4. — Mon. Sanga'l. 
J. ii. c. 31. " Moreover, finding himself absent, king I^mis 
chose to have the trials of the poorer classes so regulated 
that one of their own order, who, although completely in- 
firm, appeared endowed with superior energy and intelli- 
pence, was authorized to inquire into their crimes, prescribe 
what restitution should be nude in case* of theft, order the 
lex talionis for injuries and deeds of violence, and. taking 
cognizance even of the most serious matters, should order 
i limb to be struck off. or beheading, or the puui>hmcnt of 
the gallows, as the case might require. This individual 
established dukes, tribunes, and centurions, gave them 
leputies, and discharged with firmness the duties intrusted 
jh lilm.** 

tNithardl Historic, 1. i. c 4, sp. Scr. K. Fr. vil. V2. 
'' Shame and repentance txMzed h11 the people for having 
*wice deposed the emperor."— C f> "The Franks, having 
.w ice deserted tho emperor, were filled with compunction, 
and re/used again to bo driven Into rebellion." — All the na- 
Mona returned to their allegiance.—*' The people as well of 



he saw in the course of one year (836) all the 
chiefs of his party die — the bishops of Amieus, 
and of Troyes, his father-in-law Hugh, count* 
Mat fried and Lambert, Agimbert of Perche, 
God fried aud his son Borgarit — his warden of 
the chase — and numerous others.* Hebo, de- 
prived of the see of Keims, passed the rest of 
his life in obscurity and exile. Wala withdrew 
to the monastery of Bobbio, to the tomb of Su 
Columbanus, (a brother of St. Arnulph— tho 
bishop of Metz, and progenitor of the Carlorin- 
gians, had been abbot of this monastery,) and 
died there this very year, which proved so fatal 
to numbers of his party, exclaiming every 
moment, " Why was I born a man of strife and 
discord ? "t This grandson of Charles Marte^ 
this political monk, this factious saint, this 
hard, { ardent, and impassioned man, who had 
been confined by Charlemagne in a monastery, 
had then been made his counsellor, and who 
afterwards became all but king of Italy under 
Pepin and Bernard, had the misfortune to lend 
a name, previously unsullied, to the parricidal 
revolts of the sons of Louis. 

However, tho Debonnaire, following the sam* 
counsels as before, did what he could to renew 
the revolt, and to be again deposed. On the 
one hand, he summoned the nobles to restore 
to the churches tho estates which they had 
usur[>ed ;§ on the other, he lessened the share* 
of his eldest sous, who, it is true, well deserved 
tho loss, and elevated, at their expense, the sou 
of his choice, the son of Judith — Charles the 
Bald. The children of Pepin, who had just 
died, wore stripped of their inheritance, and 
Louis the German was reduced to the posses- 
sion of Bavaria alone. All was divided betwiit 
Lothaire and Charles. The aged emperor is 
reported to have said to the lirst— %w See, my 
son, all the kingdom is before thee, divide, and 
let Charles take his choice; or, if yon desire 
the choice, wo will make the division.**! Lo- 



France as of Burgundy, and both of Aquitanlaand GermMj, 
united in loud complaints of tho misfortunes of the cm**w» 
«.Vc" Astronom. c, 40.— All were of one accord— un-loaM* 
edly, through discontent with Lothaire, that is, with tb# 
unity of the empire. Hcmard seems to hare sided with 
the emperor Against his sons, but with Peplu, that is to »J. 
with Aquitania, even ag.iinst the emjteror. 

* Astronom. c. .V>. •• It is marvellous how Lothaire** W* 
lowers were swept off, .fee** **lle himself died not H»f 
afterwards." 

t Acta SS. Ord. S. Bene 1. sec. iv. p. 4.M Ylrnm rl*» 
virumqiie dlscordite se prngenitum frequenter ingemoenV* 
PaschaMus Kadbcrtus, author of the Life of Wala, an-l *b> 
wrote In the reigns of Louis the Debonnaire and of his** 
Charles the Bald, thought it prudent to disguise his p«* , | 
a.res under fictitious names, Wala Is called Ar«*»**f 
Adhalard. AnUmiim; Louis the Debonnaire. JtvttinUiMti 
Judith. Justina ; Lothaire, Jfonoriui; Louis the Germ* 
(J nit hi n ii* ; Pepin, Mi/aniut ; Bernard of Septinunfri 
Xtixn a?id AniisariuM. 

X Ihid. p.issim. — A monk having tried to escape from &* 
monastery in order in av<dd some punishment, Walapla** 
soldiers at the gites, p. 4^."). 

§Amial. Bertinhtni, ann. S37, ap. Scr. R. Fr. tL 19*^ 
Astronom c .VJ. M.mdavit Pippino .... res eccleal*** * 
re«titui. See. also, c 50. 

" Nithtrd. I. i. c. 7. Ecce, fill, ut promiaersm. T«n» a 2 
omiie coram te est: divide illud pront libaerit Qo°^ i ' 1 '3 
divheris. partium electio Carol i eriu SI an tern no» I " 1 *, 
divi*erimus, similiter parti urn electio to* erlu--** W 1- ^ 
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Charles and Loot* of Bavaria 
attack Lothaire. 



DEATH OF LOUIS. 



Earliest monument of the ."ram ft 1*21 
and German tongue*. ±0 L 



thaire took the east, Charles was to have the 
west. Louis of Bavaria took up arms to pre- 
vent this treaty's being carried into execution ; 
and, by a singular change, the father had now 
France on his side, and the son Germany. But 
the aged monarch sank under the vexation and 
fatigues of this new war. u I forgive Louis," 
he said, u but let him look to himself, who, de- 
spising God's command, has brought his fa- 
ther's gray hairs to the grave."* The emperor 
died at Ingelheim, in an island of the Khine, 
near Mentz,t in the centre of the empire — 
whose unity expired with him. 

It was vain to attempt to restore it, as Lo- 
thaire did — and with what means? With Ita- 
Ir, with the Lombards, who had so poorly 
Jefended Didier against Charlemagne, and Ber- 
nard against Louis the Debonnaire? The 
young Pepin, who attached himself to his for- 
tunes through a spirit of opposition to Charles 
the Bald, brought as his contingent the army of 
Aquitaine, so often defeated by Pepin-le-Bref 
and Charlemagne. Strange, that the men of 
the south, tho conquered, the men of the Latin 
tongue, should seek to maintain the unity of 
the empire against Germany and Neustria. 
The Germans only sought independence. 

However, the name of eldest son of the sons 
of Charlemagne, the title of emperor and of 
king of Italy, and the having Rome and the 
pope on one's side, still had their influence. It 
was, then, with humility, and in the mime of 
peac« and of the Church,) of the poor and of 
the orphan, that the kings of Germany and of 
Neustria addressed themselves to Loth aire, 
when the armies were in presence at Fontenai 



or Fontenaille, near Auxerre. " They offered may henceforward stylo the Frankish mon- 
to present him with all they had in their army, 
wive the horses and arms ; if he did not choose 
to accept this, they offered to cede to him a 
part of both their kingdoms, the one as fur as 
Ardennes, the other as far as the Rhine; if 
this would not content him, they would divide 
all France into equal portions, and give him his 
choice. Lothaire answered, according to his 
custom, that he would make known his wishes 
through his messengers. -Then sending Drogo, 
Hugh, and Heribit, he told them that not hav- 
ing made him such propositions before, he re- 
quired time for consideration. But, in fact, 
Pepin not having arrived, Lothaire desired to 
«r ait for his coming up."§ 

cjothaJre had been three days trying to make the division 
*nd could not, he sent Josippns and Ricardn* to his father, 
prayinjr that be would undertake the division, and leave the 
right of choice to him .... they professed that he had 
been unable to make the division from ignorance of the 
errantriea alone. Wherefore his father, being very ill, di- 
vided tlie whole kingdom, Bavaria excepted, with his sons. 
L»thatre took the Southern portion from the Meuse, and 
absented thai Charles should take the West/'— Astronom. 

* Astronom. c 64. 

t Nlthard. L 1. e. 8. — Astronom. c. 64— Wandalbertus, in 
HartrroL ap. 8er. B. Fr. vi. 71. 

i Nithard. L il. c 9. Memor sit Dei omnipotenHs, et con- 
ardat naeem fratribos suts uuiverseque eccleslre Dei. 

$ Nitbard. L IL & 10. 



On tho next day, at the preciso hour of the 
morning they had given Lothaire notice that 
they would attack him, they Inarched upon him 
and defeated him. To believe the historians, 
the battle was murderous and bloody- — sc 
bloody that it exhausted the military popula- 
tion of the empire, and left it defenceless against 
the ravages of the barbarians.* Such a mas- 
sacre, difficult to credit at all times, is partic- 
ularly so as occurring at this period of softuessf 
and of ecclesiastical inihience. We have already 
seen, and we shall see more clearly still, that 
the reigns of Charlemagne and of his immediate 
successors were exalted in the eyes of the men 
of the deplorable times which followed into an 
heroic epoch — the glory of which they loved to 
heighten by fables as patriotic as they were .in- 
sipid. Besides, it was beyond tho age to ac- 
count for the depopulation of the west, arid the 
decay of military spirit, by political causes. It 
was at once both easier and more poetical to 
suppose that all the brave had perished in one 
bloody fight, and that the cowardly were the 
only survivors. 

Tho battc was so indecisive, that the con- 
querors were t liable to pursue Lothaire ; but, 
on the contrary, in the succeeding campaign, he 
pressed Charles the Bald hard. Charles and 
Louis, ever insecure, contracted a new alliance 
at Strasburg, and endeavored to interest tho 
people in it, by addressing them, not in the lan- 
guage of the Church, till then constantly used 
in all treaties and councils, but in the popular 
speech of Gaul and Germany. The king of the 
Germans took his oath in the Romance or 
French tongue; the king of the French (so we 



archs) took his in the German. These solemn 
words, pronounced on the bank of the Khine, 
are the first monument of the nationality of tho 
two races. 

Louis, as the eldest, was the first to take the 
oath : — u Pro Don ainur, et pro christian poblo, 
et nostro con mum salvamento, dist di in avanf, 

• Annal. Met ap. Ser. R. Fr. vil. 1S4. In qua pugna ita 
F rancor um vires attenuat® sunt . . . . ut nee ad ttienrios 
proprios fines in posterum sultlceront— " In this battle," 
oays another chronicle written in the reign of Philip Augus- 
tus, "almost all the warriors of France, of Aquitaine, of 
Italv, of Germany, and of Burgundy, mutually destroyed 
each other.* 1 Hist Reg. France, 259. 

t The extent of this effeminacy may he inferred from the 
extraordinary moderation which charneterizes the military 
mines given at Worms by Charles and Louis. " The mui- 
titudo clustered all round; and at first, the Savon.*, the 
Gascons, the Australians, and the Bretons, ranging them- 
selves in equal numbers, on opposite side*, as if they were 
about to wage mutual war, galloped headlong against each 
other. The on*5 party took flight, covering themselves with 
their shields and feigning to avoid the pursuer*: when 
suddenly wheeling, they became pursuers in their turn, 
until both kings, with all their young men, uttering loud 
frhouts, spurring their horses, nnd brandishing their lance-, 
charged and pursued sometimes tbe one. fometitnes the 
other party. It was a fine sight both from the numbers ol 
tbe high nobility collected there, nnd from the moderation 
which prevailed. Out of this larire multitude, and amidst 
so many of different race, one did not even see what is often 
seen where the number is small and the combatants ac- 
quainted — any one dare to wound or injure another" 
Nithard. 1. iii. c C. 
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Lothaire fall* nnder eccie- 
ftiattical censure*. 



THE BISII0I»S COMMAND PEACE. 



Proposed divt^kmoC 
the kingdom. 






Lii quant Deus savir et potlir mo dunat, si salva- 
reio cist meon fradre Karlo et in adjudha, et in 
cadhuna cosa, si cum om per dreit sou fradre 
salvar dist, in o quid il mi altro si fazet. Et ab 
Ludhcr mil plaid numquam prindrai, qui meon 
vol cist uieo fradre Karle, in dainno sit." Louis 
having sworn, Charles repeated the oath, but in 
German : — " In Goden minna induin tes chris- 
tianes folches, ind unser bedhero gehaltni«si, 
for thesemo dngc frammordes, so frani so mir 
Got gewizei indi madh furgibit so hald in tes an 
ininan bruodher soso man mit relit u sinan hrn- 
der seal, inthui thaz er mig soso ma duo; indi 
mit Luthereii inno kleinniu thing no geganga 
zhe ininan vvillon imo ce scad hen vverhen."* 
The oath taken by the people of the two coun- 
tries, each in their vernacular tongue, is as fol- 
lows in the Romance language: — * 4 Si Lodhu- 
vigs sagrament "que son fradre Karlo jurat, 
cnnservat, et Karlus meos sendra do suo part 
lion los tanit, si io returnar non lint pow, ne io 
no nuels cui eo returnar int pois, in nulla ad 
judha contra Lodhuwig nun lin iver."t 

This oath is as follows, in the German : — 
44 Oba Karl then eid then er sineno bruodher 
Ludhuwige gessnor geleistit, ind Luduwig inin 
herro then er imo gesiior forbrihchit, ob ina ih 
nes Xrrwendon no mag, nah ih, nah thero, noli 
liein then ih es irrwenden mag, vrin<lhar Karle 
imo ce folhist-i ne wirdhit." 

u The bishops," adds Nithard,t " declared 
that Lothaire had fallen under the ju«*t judg- 
ment of God, who had transferred his kingdom 
to the most worthy. Hut they did not author- 
ize either Charles or Louis to take possession 
of it, until they had inquired of them whether 
they would reign after the example of their de- 
throned brother, or. according to the will of 
God. The monarch* having re] died, that so 
long as God should give them the power, to the 
best of their knowledge they would order both 
themselves and their subjects in obedience to 
hi» will, the bishops pronounced — ' In the name 
and power of the Most High, take the kingdom, 
and govern it according to his will : we advise, 
exhort, command vou so to do. 1 Both brother** 

* Nlthard. 1. Jil. c. R ap. Per. R. Fr. vtii. 27. JW. I borrow 
M. Auk. Thierry's trantdalion of these until* (Lettrcs Mir 
L'Hlst. de France) hut do not adopt his restoration, think- 
ing it too )in7ur<lous to chance the Latin word* nut wlih in 
the monuments of Mich an epoch. Ijitln must have enter- 
ed, in different proportions, into all the early lun^uutfe* of 
Europe. (See. in the Appendix, the barbarous poem on the 
captivity of Louis II.) 

"For the love of God and for the Christian people, and 
our common .safety, from thi* day forward, and as lontf as 
OikI shall pive me undcrstandiru; and power, I will support 
my brother Karl here present, by aid and in every thnur, a- 
it is rlfrht that one should support one's brother, eo ioim as 
he shall do the same for me. And never will I make any 
agreement witii I^ithnire wliieh by my will thall be to the 
Jetrlment of my brother." 

t " If Ludwlir keep the onth wbieh he ha* sworn to his 
brother Karl, and if Karl, mv loM, on his part docs not 
Jkeep it, if I cannot brin»r him i-aek to it— and neither I nor 
miy others can brine him t>a<-k to it, 1 will aid him in noth- 
ing air ni nst Ludwiir now or ever."' 

Tiie German* repeated thin m their tongue, only chunirinu 
the order of the named. Nit hard. 1. iii. e. o. 

t Id. iv. e. 1. 



choso twelve of their adherents, (I was of tl« 
number,) and intrusted them with the division 
of the kingdom." 

The conduct of Lothaire and of Pepin in en- 
deavoring to support themselves by aid of the 
Saxons and Saracens, gave the advantage to 
Charles and Louis, since the Clinrch declared 
against the two first. Lothaire, therefore, had 
to content himself with the title of einpenH-, 
without the authority. u All the bishops de- 
ciding that the three brothers ought to lie at 
peace, the two kings sent for Lothuire'g depu- 
ties, and granted him what he asked. They 
passed four days, and more, in dividing the 
kingdom. It was at length concluded that the 
whole country between the Rhine and the 
Meuse,* as far as the source of the latter river, 
thence as far as the source of the Sa6ne, al»og 
the Sadne to its confluence with the Rhone, 
and along the Rhone as far as the sea, shouM 
be offered to Lothaire as the third of the king- 
dom ; and that he should hold all the bishop 
ics, all the abbeys, all the counties, and nil tin) 
royal domains of the countries on this side of 
the Alps, with the exception off ... . (Trea- 
ty of Verdun, a. i>. 843.) 

u Louis and Charles's commissioners having 
made various objections to the pro|>osed divi- 
sion, thev were asked if anv one of them were 
thoroughly acquainted with the whole kingdom. 
No one answering in the affirmative, they were 
then asked why they had not taken advantage 
of the time allowed for consideration, to send 
parties throughout the provinces, to draw tip 
a description of them. It was discovered that 
this was what Lothaire did not want to be done; 
and they were told that it was impossible for 
men to mnke an equal division of a thing they 
were ignorant of. They were then asked 
whether they could conscientiously have taken 
oath, that they would divide the kingdom equal- 
ly and impartially, when they were aware that 
not one of them knew its extent — and the ques- 
tion was referred for decision to the bishops."} 

Lothaire's odious application to the Pagans^ 

♦ The countries watered by the Meute had declare! j 
opeiilv for Charles. "All the jieoplo who dwelt between ' 
the Nfeiise and the. Seine sent messengers to Charles, (a. p. 
Mo.) besHvchlnj; him to runic before, Lothaire should fteize 
their country, and promising to meet him on hit arrival 
Charles, aoeompanied by a few follower*, hastily rets out, 
and, «»n his reaching Quiersy, is warmly wcloonied by tb« 
people from the forest of Ardennes and from the coaritrhd 
below. As to the dwellers beyond the *»re*t— Ilerenfricil, 
Gislebert. Itovoi^and others, reduced by Oil u If— they failid 
in the allegiance which they had sworn." Xithard. I ii. 
c.2. 

t Id. 1. iv. c.8. 

X M. Ibid. c. 4. 

§ Id. ibid, c 2. " He sent messengers Into Saxony, to 
proml.-e both freemen and serfs, ifrillnd ot la/xl.) who an) 
ino«.t numerous, that if they would si.j.jmrt him, he would 
restore the laws whieh their ancestors had enjoyed at the 
tune they worshipped idol?. Tbo Saxons, eagerly dolring 
thi» consummation, took the new name of Strlling*^ banded 
tonetter, rxpi-llcd marly all their lords, ami each, according 
to ancient riisiom, bewail to live as he liked best. Lothaire 
also cd led the Northmen to hi* aid. He Mibjftcted soma 
tribes of ChrMi.iiiH to their rule, and had even allowed 
them to plunder tin- rest of the people of Christ. L»ult 
feared that the Northmen and Slaves might be induced 
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IdTfBt of the papal 
supremacy. 



CHARLES AND LOUIS TRIUMPH. 



Reims, the episcopal— -| 09 

Luon the royal city. -Lt>«# 



for aid — an example afterwards followed by 
lii* ally Pepin in Aqnitaine — seemed to bring 
iWu misfortune on his family. Charles the 
BaM and I^ouis the German, supported by the 
M>ht»j»s of their kingdoms, j>erpetuated the name 
.»! Charlemagne, and, at least, founded the 
monarchy, which, long eclipsed byYeudalisra, 
was one day to become so powerful. Lothaire 
ami Pepin were unable to found any thing. 
Charles the Bald, who was supposed to bo the 
foil of I Bernard of Languedoc, the favorite of 
Louis the Debonnaire, and of Judith, and who 
resembled Bernard,* seems, indeed, to have 
had all his southern address. At first, he is 
the man of the bishops, of Hincmar, the great 
archbishop of Reims ; and, in some sort, it is 
in the name of the Church that he wars on 
Lothaire and Pepin, the allies of the Pagans. 
Pvpin, governed by the counsels of a son of 
Bernard's, did not hesitate to invite the Sara- 
cens and Normanst into Aqnitaine. It has 
been seen by the marriage of Eude's daughter 
with an emir, that the Christianity of the men 
of the south was by no means shocked at these 
alliances with unbelievers. The Saracens in- 
vaded Septimania in Pepin's name, and the 
Sormans took Toulouse. It is asserted that 
he went so far as to deny Christ, and ratified 
hi* oaths by adjuring "Woden and the horse. 
Such means must have been more fatal than 
serviceable to him. The people detested the 
friend of the barbarians, and imputed all the 
ranges committed by them to him. Given up 
to Charles the Bald by the leaders of the Gas- 
i^ik often a prisoner, and often a fugitive, 
anarchy was all he wrought. 

Luthaire's family was hardly more fortunate. 
On his death, (a. d. 855,) his eldest son, Louis 
H., became emperor. His two other sons, 
Luthaire II., and Charles, became— the first, 
kinz of Lorraine, (the provinces between the 
Mease and Rhine,) the second, king of Pro- 
vence. Charles died early. Louis, harassed 
}'? the Saracens, and taken prisoner by the 
Lombards, was always unfortunate, despite his 
courage. As to Lothaire II., his reign seems 
lobe the advent of the Papal supremacy over 
kJDffs.J He had put away his wife, Teutberga, 
iu order to live with the archbishop of Cologne's 
wer, (niece, too, of the bishop of Treves,) 
•caning Teutberga of adultery and incest, 
it* a long time she denied the charge, and 

fcwiti tiea of kindred, to Join the Saxons who hnd taken 
4* tame of Steliinga. invade hi* dominion*, and abolish the 
Q'lMian religion.* 1 Sec, also, the Annals of Sl Bertin, aim. , 
|W. tke Annals of Fnlda, ann. 343, and the Chronicle of 
knnn, Abridged an. Scr. R. Fr. viL 8*2, &c. 

•TVtan. c 86. "There were even men evil enough to 
tribal Queen Judith had been violated by duke llernnrd.'' 
-tlu Ycm*»bl. Wal*. ap. Scr. It. Fr. vl. 2*9.— Agobardl 
JP"fc* IMd 248.— Ariberti nar ratio, sp. Scr. It Fr. vli. 2S«. 
"lib fatnre? were marvellously like, and gave natural 
F*f «f Us mother's adultery." 

tAana.. Benin, an Scr. ft. Fr. viL <M.— Chronic 8. Be- 
^ Wrfoa. IMd. 829.— TrannlaL S. Vincent. 853. Nort- 
fcu,tl ' .... a Plpnino conduct! mercimonib, pariter cum 
*' «l ••h4a>.ndatn Totoanm adventaverant. 

JNie^lil, Epfat L ap. Man*!, xv. p. 878. 



then confessed it — undoubtedly through intimi- 
dation. Pope Nicholas I., to wliom she first 
addressed herself, refused to credit her con- 
fession, and compelled Lothaire to take her 
again. The latter repaired to Rome to justify 
himself, and received the communion from the 
hands of Adrian II.; who, however, at the 
same time threatened him, unless he repented, 
with the vengeance of Heaven. Lothaire died 
within the week, and most of his supporters 
within the year.* Charles the Bald, and Louis 
the German, profited by this judgment of God's, 
and divided Lothaire's dominions between them. 
On the contrary, the king of France, at least 
in the earlier reigns, was the man of the Church : 
for since France had escaped the influence of 
Germany, the Church alone possessed power 
within it, a power which the secular clergy 
were unable to counterbalance. Germans, 
Aquitanians, and even Irish and Lombards, 
seem to have been more favored at the Carlo- 
vingian court than the Neustrians. Governed 
and defended by foreigners, Neustria had long 
only moved and breathed through her clergy. 
Her population would appear to have consisted* 
of slaves, scattered over the immense and half- 
cultivated estates of the nobles of the country ; 
of whom the greatest and richest were the 
nobles and abbots. With the exception of the 
episcopal cities, the towns were nothing; but 
around each abbey was clustered a town, or at 
least a small burgh. t The richest abbeys were 
those of St. Medard of Soissons, and of St. 
Denys— founded by Dagobert, the cradle of 
our monarchy, and the tomb of our kings. 
Above the whole land there domineered— by 
its dignity as a see, by its doctrine, and by its 
miracles — the great metropolis of Reims, as 
great in the north as Lyons was in the south. 
Through wars and ravages, the sees of St. 
Martin of Tours, and of St. ITilary of Poitiers, 
had lost much of their pristine splendor; and 
under the second race, Reims succeeded to 
their influence, and extended its possessions 
into the most distant provinces, oven into the 
Vosges and Aquitaine.} It was pre-eminently 
the episcopal city. Laon, on its inaccessible 
hill, was tho royal city, and enjoyed the melan- 
choly honor of defending the last of the Carlo- 
vingisms. Our kings of tho third race waited 
till the incursions of the Normans ceased, before 

• Annal. Met. ar Scr. R. Fr. vii. 196. 

tM. do. Chateaubriand justly observe*, that an abbey 
was neither more nor less than the abode of a rich Roman 
patrician, with the various claws of ttlaves and of work- 
men attached to the service of the property ami of the pro- 
prietor, together with tho towns and villas* dependent on 
these. The father abbot was the master; the monks — h> 
many frecdmen of the master — cultivated .science, liternture, 
mhI art. — To tho abbey of St Riquler belonged the town «/ 
that name, with thirteen other town.*, and thirty village*, 
beside* an immense number of farms. The offeringa of 
silver laid on tho Saint's tomb yearly amounted to nearly 
two millions of our money. Acta SS. Ord. S. IJened. sec iv. 
p. 104.— The monastery of St. Martin, at Autun. though not 
equally wealthy with the***, owned, under U»e Merovln* 
gians, a hundred thousand larms, (mtiii*i.) Etude* His- 
loriques, iii. 271. sqq. 

J Frodoard, Ulat. EccAw. T5Lem.Yto. \V *A*\ V>&» 



I •» I Power of (he bluhcpt 
*■ , -*"* and ihu monks. 



SUPREMACY OF THE CHURCH. 



Greatness off AreaMsba* 
Hlncniar. 



they ventured to descend to tho plains, and 
establish themselves at Paris, in the island of 
the Citv, close to St. Penvs, as the Carlovin- 
gians h;id chosen for their last asylum Laon, 
close to Reims. 

Charles the Uald was, at first, only tho hum- 
ble client of the bishops. In-fore and after the 
battle of Fontenai, he complains, in his nego- 
tiations with Lothaire, of the hitter's disrespect 
for the Church.* Therefore is he protected by 
(Jod. When Lothaire arrives on the baifcs of 
the Seine with his barbarous and pagan army, 
partly consisting of Saxons, the river iniracu- 
lotijjy overflows its banks and protects Charles 
the Hald.f The monks, before they set Louis 
the JH'honnaire free, had a*kcd him whether 
he would re-establish and maintain Divine 
worship. J In like manner tho bishops interro- 
gated Charles the Jhild and Louis the (ierman, 
and then conferred tho kingdom upon them.§ 
Later still, tin* bishops are of opinion that, peace 
tthoulil prerail amony the three brother*.} After 
the battle of Fontenai, the bishops, in full as- 
sembly, declare that Charles and Louis have 
fought for equity and justice, and command a 
three days' fast. 7 "The Franks, as well as 
the Aquitanians," says Charles's partisan, Ni- 
thard, "despised the small number of Charles's 
followers. But the monks of St. Medard of 
Soi-sons came to meet him, and prayed him to 
bear on his shoulders the relics of St. Medard, 
and of fifteen other saints, which they were 
removing to their new basilica; and, with all 
veneration, he bore them nu his shoulders, and 
then repaired to Reims.'"** 

The creature of the bishops and of the monks, 
he conferred on them the greatest share of his 
power, as indeed was riirlit and tit, for they 
alone had both the knowledge and the means lo 
regulate, in some degree, the wild disorder that 
prevailed throughout the land.1t Tims the 
powers of the king's commis-ioners are divided 
between hUhop* ami laymen by tjie capitulary 
of Kpernay, (a. i>. $±ti\) and by that of Kier>y, 

•"He required him to for!»f:u" pfrM'cutinir God's holy 
Church, and to |»ity the poor, the widow, ami the oiphati." 1 
Nit hard. I. iil c. X. 

tltl il-id. "• Wonderful to tell, tin* Seine, although the 
weather \\ii«i perfectly trampii!, began to i _ i— «■."" 

X Id. 1. i. c. :■>. iWcontan . . . . »i rt-*-i»n l»Uf*rt ei rftitne- 
tetur. an cam crigeie ae luvt-re ve'ilct, inuxiiiu-ime culttim 
dmntim. 

JS Id. 1. iv. c. 1. Palaiii Mm pereontati -lint . . . . nn se- 
cundum hei vohiui:i:i-m r. _-er.- \o!iiU»eiit. Respondent ilm** 
.... s»« \»-l!c .... niiiiit : Kr auetortire divint ut itlittl 
suM'ipiutis, <-t seciudum l»«i \<i!iini:ttcia i!lud i-gitis, ino- 
Iieriiii», liorianiiir, H'.pi.- pr i- -ipimu<-. 

t Iil. il>i<l t* -\. " As umiuI. ill.- in.itti-r I* referred to the 
priest* ami bishop* ; <.;i uh"~e un.lliiriioii>i\ eoiinM-liilig 
peace, they coii.M-nL, i-xpi-d.:e a:u!.ai-.kdoi>, ami conn: lo an 
agrefiiifiit." 
' ^ 1.1. I. iil. c. 1. 

** Iil ii.id. c. 'J — Il.-foi-i- li-i\inL' Anger.*, Ik. i> S7:U 
CharU-H the Ilald u»iiM a.-»«i-f. at. t li •- ceremonies of the 
lnlial.it. mt> on their return ><• ;n< ir .ity, i:i o:der to replace 
Hit* bodies ot St. Anhiii ami oi M. I.ezni in the "ilwr Minne* 
which tht-v hail carried oil". Anna!. Ui-rim. up. Scr. li. l'r. 
Tii. 117. 

t*" A reei-nt historian is mi.si-iki-n mi supposing this power 
Lo h.-i\f been transferred to th.- bishops «.- V'-ln- ; \ fly. llaluz. 
«. H. p 81. Capital. s,parnae. ami *lo, u ^ "JO. Mismn ex 
# Itroque online .... miilatis. . . . 



(a. d. 857,) the right of proceeding Against al 
evil-doers* is conferred on the cures. TLb 
thoroughly ecclesiastical legislation prescribe* 
as a remedy for the troubles and robberies that 
distract the kingdom — the oaths, to be sworn 
on relics, of tho freemen and hundredors; and 
recommends brigands to episcopal exhortation, 
threatening them, if they persist in their count 
of life, with the spiritual sword of excommuni- 
cation, t 

The bishops, then, were the masters of tlie 
land. The real king and tho real pope of 
France, was the famous Hincmar, J archbishop 
of Reims. He was born in the north of Gam, 
but an Aquitanian by descent, being related to 
St. (iiilielmus of Toulouse, and to Bernard, 
that favorite of Judith's, who was thought to 
be Charles'* father. No one contributed mora 
to increase the power of the latter, or exercised 
more authority under him in the first years of ] 
his reign. It was Hincmar, apparently, who, 
at the head of the French clergy, hindered 
Louis the (ierman from establishing himself in 
Xeustria and in Aquitaiue, whither he had been 
invited by the nobles. When Louis invaded 
Charles's dominions in 859, the council of Metz 

♦Capitul. Tar. Culvl, up. Scr. It. Fr. vll. 630. Utunra- 
quisipif pri*liytfr iuihro viet in fuA pnrr<K'hi& omne* nial«> 
! liu'torf*. ttc, ft fo* f xtr«i occlesluru faciat .... "If Ibej 
do not rfforni. thi*y imi^t lw citeil hfforf the Wshop." 

A tt'-aty of alliance ami mutual aid was entered into 

(a. j>. . r isi) hy the thrff htins of Louta the DclHiiinaire. fnr 

thf mi/.mir of juich n» tied from fpis«.oi»al excommunicatioo 

into thf kinirilom* of th« othem, «nd for the rapture of 

i sn.'h a» hud been guilty of Incest, erring nuns, and adulter* 

J f?M'"l. 

! t lhi«I Si qiib hoc transgrcBsua fnerlt, eccletiastiet 

1 an:ithfinntf fi'riatur. 

■ Jc lliiictiiar,~ > hnys Dean "Wnddinirton,— Hlstftry of ik% 

I ChurHi, p. !>,V2— '• \ia» de^condod from a noble family, ind 
thf tarly part t>f his life he so divided between the court 
ami th«; tloi>tfr, and displayed so much ability and enthu- 
siasm in the dirw-hnr;ro of tho duties attached to either 
situation, tin to eomhino the practical penetration of asialev 
hihii with tho vhror of a zealous ecclesiastic. He was 
rni-fl to tho .«ee tif Hflins in the year 843, at the apeuf 
thirty-nine, and tilled it for nearly forty years with flnnnis 
ami '\icoi'. In the. ninth century, when the mitrhtieM 
t-Vfiit.s \\f re brought about by eccletlasttcat guidance. li« 
stands Hintins; the lfadinjr characters, \(, Indeed, we MimdM 
not ratht-r cousitlfr him as the most eminent. lie waM!ie 
crf.-it. chun-hinnn of tho age: on all pnblio occasions <4 
u.i^hty di'liht-ration, at all public ceremonies of coronati<m 
or fon>f oral ion, llincttmr b invariably to be found as tba 
Hctivc and ilirtvtin£ spirit. His great knowledge of canon< 
ical law fiuiMfd him to rule the councils of the clergy; hU 
universal talfiits rfixlered him necessary to the frUte. and 
L r :i\f him Tiiorf fliitlue nee in ]>olitic:d all'alrs than any otli«T 
Mil'jfft: wldlf his rorrf.v] >oii den ce — Fr»»<loartl mentions 4^1 
litters of llineniHr'H, he*»Hes many others not bpecifltrd— 
ntt,-t> In* rlosf intf reoursf with all the leading character* 
of hl> ii>.'f. In the maiiiurement of his diocexe, he was no 
less car. ful to instruct and enlighten than strict to regulat«>; 
ami whilf h« is«iif<l ami enforced his capitularies of disci- 
pline witli tin' air and authority of a civil despot, he wngud 
iiiff^.int w.ttf.irf with iifiiorauce. It Is indeed probable 
tint lit; po.»svs>fd lf>s tht-o'ocical learning than his lv?s 
f'lelirated con if mporarv. Kahaniifl Maurus; but he h*d 
nr.ich more ot ti.at active energy of character so seldom 
ils-im"u:ciI with contemplative hal'it«. It is al*o true that 
In* w:it e ratty, imperious ami inttderant; that he paid hh 
,>.-«lnioii^ devotions to thf Yinrin, and was infected wi.h 
otlnr snpfr-titl.ms of lus age. Hi-* occasional resistance to 
the sr ot Uonif ha-> n<vpiiivd for liini much of his celebrity; 
hut if l>t\lne l'n»\ idiiice hatl so di-*i»o«sed th.nt Hincmar had 
lu'.-n hi^hop of Kotiif for its long a space as he was primate 

i of Fram-i', lie would umpifHtionahly have exalted pnpat 

i tnpri-iiiacy with more courage, e<nis^tency, and bucc«mu 

1 than he op|M>»e d it")— Tkan>latoil 
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deputed three bishops to wait upon him, and 
offer him the Church's pardon, provided he 
**ould redeem the sin of which he had been 
guilty in invading his brother's kingdom, and 
ex]K>sing it to the ravages of his army, by a 
proportionate penance. Hincmar was at the 
head of this deputation. "King Louis, 11 said 
the deputies on their return to the council, 
''gave us audience at Worms on the 4th of 
June, and said — k I beg you, if in any thing I 
have offended you, to be good enough to pardon 
me, so that I may proceed to speak in safety 
with you. 1 To this Hincmar, who was in the 
first place, on his left, replied, ( Our business 
will be soon dispatched, for we are come on 
purpose to offer yon the pardon which you 
beek.' Grimold, the king's .chaplain, and bish- 
^^Theodoric, having addressed some remark 
^Bcmar, he resumed — ' You have committed 
^^Hng against me to leave in my heart repre- 
hensible rancor, otherwise I durst not approach 
the altar to offer sacrifice to the Lord.' — Gri- 
mold, and bishops Theodorio and Solomon, 
again addressed Hincmar, and Theodorio said 
to hiin, 4 Do as our lord the king requests you, 
pardon him.' — To this Hincmar replied, 4 As 
regards myself and my own person, I have par- 
doned and I do pardon you. But as to your 
offences against the Church, which is intrusted 
to my keeping, and against my people, I can 
only give you my best advice, and offer you the 
help of the Lord to obtain absolution, if you 
desire it.' — Then the bishops exclaimed, l Of a 
verity, ho says well.' — All our brothers being 
nnanimous on this head, and never vacillating, 
this was all the indulgence extended to him, and 
nothing more .... for we expected that he 
would ask our advice as to the means of safety 
offered to him, and then we should have coun- 
selled him according to the tenor of the paper 
of which we were bearers. But he answered 
from his throne, that he could not attend to the 
l»aper before he had consulted with his bishops." 
Soon after, another and a more numerous 
council was assembled at Savon nieres, near 
Toul, to restore peace between the kings of the 
Franks. Charles the Bald addressed himself 
to the fathers of this council (a. d. 859) for jus- 
tice against Venillo, clerk of his chapel, whom 
he had made archbishop of Sens, and who had 
nevertheless left him for Louis the German. 
The complaint of the king of the French is re- 
markable for its humble tone. After recapitu- 
lating all the benefits which he had heaped 
"upon Venillo, all his personal obligations, and 
all the proofs of his ingratitude and want of 
faith, he adds, " Elected by him, and by the 
other bishops and faithful nobles of our king- 
dom, who testified their will and their consent 
by their acclamations, Venillo, in his own dio- 
cese, in the church of the Holy Rood at Orleans, 
consecrated me king, according to the traditions 
of the Church, in presence of the other arch- 
bishops and bishops — he anointed me with the 
holy chrism, gave me the diadem and royal 



sceptre, and bade me ascend the throne. After 
having been thus consecrated, I ought neither 
to have been dethroned nor supplanted, without 
having been heard and judged by the bishops, 
by whose ministration I have been consecrated 
king, and who have been called the thrones oi 
the Divinity. In them God sits, and through 
them He renders judgment. At all times I 
have shown myself read)" to submit to their 
paternal corrections and castigatory judgments 
— and I am so now."* 

The kingdom of Neustria was, in foct, a 
theocratic republic. The bishops cherished 
and supported this king of their own making, 
allowed him to levy soldiers among their re- 
tainers, and directed the affairs of war as well 
as those of peace. u Charles," says the an- 
nalist of St. Bertin, u gave notice that ho 
would proceed to the assistance of Louis with 
such army as he had been able to assemble, and 
chiefly raised by the bishops."t "The king," 
says the historian of the Church of Reims, u in- 
trusted all ecclesiastical matters to archbishop 
Hincmar, and moreover, when it was necessary 
to raise the people against the enemy, it was to 
him that the mission was confided, and straight- 
way, by the king's orders, he convened the 
bishops and the counts." J 

The same hands then were the depositories 
both of the temporal and the spiritual power ; 
and the churchmen governed by the triple title 
of bishops, magistrates, and great proprietors : 
a fact, sufficient to show the worldly and polit- 
ical character which episcopacy is about to as- 
sume, and that the state will be neither govern- 
ed nor defended. This weak and lethargic rule, 
under which the wearied world might have 
slumbered, was broken up by two events. On 
the one hand, the human mind raised its pro- 
test, in various ways, against the spiritual des- 
potism of the Church ; on the other, the incur- 
sions of the Northmen constrained the bishops 
to resign, at least in part, the temporal power 
into hands more capable of defending the coun- 
try. The foundations of feudalism were being 
laid ; the scholastic philosophy was, at the least, 
being gradually prepared. 

The first dispute turned on the Encharist ; 
the second, on Grace and Liberty. This is the 
natural and necessary order of religious differ- 
ences ; first, the question touching God — next, 
that concerning man. Thus Arius precedes 
Pelagius, and Berenger, Abelard. It was 
Paschasius Radbertus, the panegyrist of Wala 
and abbot of Corbie, who, in the ninth century, 
first explicitly taught the marvellous poetry of 
a god enclosed in a loaf, spirit in matter, and 



* Baluz. Capital, ann. $59. p. 127.— At a later period nine- 
mar dxi>res.«»ly assarts that ho elucUd Louis III. llincinarl 
ad Ludov. ill. epist (ap. Hincm. Opp. li. 19S.)— Eao cum 
collegia mcis et ceeteris Del ac progonltorum vestrorum fide- 
libus, vos elegi ad regimen regnl, oiib coitdiilono debit** 
lcL'es servandi. 

t Annal. Bertin. ann. 965, ap. Sor. 11. Fr. vll. 

% Frodoard, Ili^t Ecclos. Kemensis, ibid. 214 Sod 

et de popuio in hostein coavocaudu 
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doctrine ol predestination. 



Infinity in an atom.* The ancient fathers had 
had glimpses of this doctrine, but the time was 
not c'ome. Jt was not till the ninth century, 
and till the eve of the last trials of barbaric in- 
vasion, that God deigned to descend in order 
to strengthen mankind in their extreme of mis- 
ery, and suffered Himself to be seen, touched, 
and tasted. Vainly did the Irish church pro- 
test in the name of logic — it did not hinder the 
doctrine from pursuing its triumphant progress 
through the middle ages. 

The question of liberty originated a livelier 
controversy. A (icrinun monk, a Saxon,t 
named (iotte.sc.halk, (i. e., God's glory,) had 
proclaimed the doctrine of predestination} — 



•("Mmhelm asserts without hesitation that it hail been 
hitherto the unanimous opinion of the Church, that the body 
and blood of Christ were really admini.stcrcd to those who 
received the sacrament, anil that they wit© consequently 
prm*nt at the administration, but that the sentiments of 
Christians concerning the mrfiir* and manner of thin pres- 
ence were various and contradictory. No council had yet 
determined with precision the manner in wiilcii that pres- 
ence wart to he understood: both reason and folly were 
hitherto left, free in this matter; nor had any imperious 
mode of faith suspended the exercise of the one. or control- 
led the extravagance of the other. The historian'!* first po- 
sition L« laid down, perhaps, somewhat too peremptorily, for 
thounh many passage* may 1k« adduced from very ancient 
father* in affirmation of the ImwIHv presence, the obscurity 
or different tendency of others would rather persuade u» that 
even that doctrine was also left a uood deal to individual 
ludirnieut. The second Is strictly true; and the question 
which hud escaped the vain and intrusive curiosity of orien- 
tal theologians was at leriifth engendered in a convent in 
Gaul. In the year *<l\, I^ccha-liis Kadhcrt, a Henedietine 
monk, afterward* aht>ot of Corbie, published a treatise ' con- 
cerning the Sacrament of the Body and lilood of Christ,' 
which ho presented, fifteen years afterwards, carefully re- | 
vised and augmented, to Charles the Ibid. The doctrine j 
advanced by Paschasiu* may be expressed in the two fol- 
lowing proposition"* : — First, that alter the consecration of 
the bread and wine, nothing remains of those symbols except ' 
tho outward figure, under which the body 'and blood of 
Christ were really and locally present, S-eondly, that the ' 
body of Chrl-t, tlius present, is the same body which was 
horn of the Virgin, which suffered upon the cross, and was ! 
raised from the dead. Charles appears decidedly to have | 
disapproved of this doctrine.; and it mi^ht perhaps h.i\e 
licen expected that, after the example of so many princes, . 
he would have summoned a council, stigmatized it as hereby, 
ami excommunicated its author. Ho did not do «o; but. on 
the contrary, adopted a method of opposition worthy of a ] 
wiser prince and a more enlightened age. He commission- • 
ed two of the ablest writers of the day. liitramn and Johan- 
nes Scotus, to investigate by arguments the suspicious opin- 
ion. The composition of the former Is still extant, and has 
exercised the ingenuity of the learned even In recent times; 
but they have not succeeded in extricating from the per- 

Iilexltles of his reasoning, ami perhaps the uncertainty of his 
udief. tho real opinions of the author. The work of "Johan- 
nes Scolua is lo-t ; but \v« learn that his arguments were 
more direct, and hi*, sentiments more perspicuous »nd con- 
sistent; he plainly declared that the bread ami wine were 
no more than the symbol* of the absent b<Kly and blood of 
Christ, and Memorials of the Last Supper. Other theo- 
logians engaged in the dispute, and a decided superiority, 
both in numbers and talent*, w:«s opposed to tin' doctrine of 
Paschasiu» — yet so opposed that there was little unanimity 
anions its adversaries, and no very perfect, consistency e\\n 
in their several writings." Waddlngton, IRstory of the 
Church, pp. '£u. S.)--Tit inslatok. 

t S*e the texts relati\u to this, collected by (lieseler. 
Klrehensfeschichte. ii. l»»l, sqq.— In his profession of faith 
(iotleschalk offered to prove his doctrine by pacing through 
four barrels filled with boiling water, oil, ami pitch, and af- 
terwards through a large fire. 

X ("The subject id predestination and Divine trace, which 
h.vl already — in the fifth century — been cotttrowrted in 
France witij some acutcuess. ami what is much better, with 
candor and charity, was subjected to another investigation 
In the ninth century. (lodescha'cus, otherwise called Ful- 
fenUoa, wm *vvi've of Ucrtnuny, and a monk of Orbais, 



that religions fatalism which offers up human 
liberty a sacrifice to Divine prescience. Ger- 
many thus became heir to St. Augiistin, and 
plunged into that career of mysticism which 
she has since but seldom quitted. The Saxon 
Gotteschalk foreshadowed tho Saxon Luther. 
Like Luther, lie repaired to Rome, and did not 
return tho more tractable for it. Like him, 
too, he disavowed his monastic vows. 

Having sought refuge in northern France, he 
wits ill received there. German doctrines were 
not calculated to win a favorable welcome in a 
country which had just separated from Germa- 
ny, and a new Pelagius arose against the new 
predestination. 

And first, the Aqnitanian Ilzncmar, archbish- 
op of Ifeiins, entered his protect in favor of free- 
will and of endangered morality. A violent 
and tyrannic defender «f liberty, lie caused 
(iotteschalk, who had taken refuge in his dio- 
cese, to bo seiii'd, and had him condemned, 
?«courged, and imprisoned. But Lyons, always 
mystical, and the rival, too, of Reims — with 



in the diocese of Sohuons. He was admitted to orders, dur- 
ing the vacancy of the see, by the chorcplscopus— a circum- 
stance to which the subsequent animosity of Flincmar U 
sometimes attributed, lie iMWAessed considerable learning, 
but a mind withal loo prone to pursue, abstruse and unpro. 
tltable inquiries. Karly in life he consulted Lupus, abbot of 
Ferrara, on the question, whether, after the resurrection, the 
b'ess,.d shall see God with the eyes of the body * The ab- 
b'd concluded a reluctant reply to the following effect :— *l 
exhort you, my venerable brother, no longer to weary y<Mu* 
•spirit with such-like speculations, lent, through too great 
devotion to them, you Wcoiiih incapacitated for examtiiin| 
ami teaching things more useful, why waste so many re- 
searches on matters which it la not yet, perhaps, expedient 
that we should know? Let us rather exercise our talents 
in the spacious fields of Holy Writ ; let us apply entirely to 
that meditation, and let prayer be associated to our MU'lic-. 
(Jod will not fail in his goodness to manifest Himself in the 
manner which shall be best for us, though we should ceaae 
to pry into thing* which are placed above ns.* The upecn- 
lationt of tiodeschalcus were diverted by this Judicious 
nbuke, but not repressed : and tho books of Scripture were 
still rivalled or superseded in his attention by th<«e of Au- 
gu.stin. Accordingly he Involved himself deeply and inex- 
iricably in the mazes of fatalism. About the year $46 he 
made a pilgrimage to Uome, and on his return, soon after- 
wards, he expressed his opinions on that subject very pub- 
licly in the diocese of Verona. Information was instantly 
conveyed to liabanus Maurus, archbishop of May e nee, the 
most profound theologian of the age. That prelate Imme- 
diately replied, ami, in combating the error of a professed 
Augnstiniati, protected himself also by the authority of 
Augustin. 

** Happy had It been for the author of the controversy If 
his adversary had allowed it to remain on that footing; but 
the doctrine was becoming too popular, and threatened 
moral effects too pernicious to be overlooked by the Church. 
liabmus assembled, in S4H. a council at Mayence. at which 
the kng was present, ami Godcschalctis was summoned be- 
fore it. Here he defended, in a written treatise, the doc- 
trine of(fon?'l? predest Ination,— that of the elect to eternal 
life by the free grace of (Jod.— that of the wicked, to e\er* 
lasting damnation through their own sins. Hi* explanations 
did not satisfy tic council, and the tenet was rejected and 
condemned . but its advocate was not considered amenable 
to ih.it tribunal, as he had been ordained in tho diocese of 
Kcim.s; wher.-fi.re Kabautts consigned him to the final cus- 
tody of Hiucmnr. who then held that free ... It Is certain 
that lie wan confined to the walls of a convent for alm<^t 
twenty years, and that at length during the agonies of his 
latent moments, he was required to subscribe a formulary of 
faith as the <>nlv condition of reconciliation with the Church, 
— that be di-'iaiued to make any sacrifice, even at that 
moment, to tliit consideration, — and that his corpse Wat 
deprived of Christian sepulture by the unrelenting bigotry 
of Ilincmar." Waddington, History of the Church, pp 
2OS-20O.)— Translator. 
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whom she contested the title of metropolis of 
Gaul — Lyons sided with Gotteschalk ; and men 
of eminence in the Gallic church — Prudentius, 
bishop of Troyes, Lupus, abbot of Ferrieres, 
and Katramnus, a monk of Corbie, whom Got- 
teschalk called his master, endeavored to justi- 
fy him by putting a favorable construction on 
the terms in which he had advanced his doc- 
trine. There were saints against saints, and 
councils against councils. Hincmar, who had 
not foreseen the storm, at first sought the as- 
sistance of the learned Rabanus, the abbot of 
Fulda,* to which monastery Gotteschalk had 
belonged, and who had been the first to de- 
nounce his errors. Rabanus hesitating, Hinc- 
mar applied to an Irishman who had engaged 
in controversy with Paschasius Radbertus on 
the question of the Eucharist, and who was then 
in high credit with Charles the Bald. Ireland 
was always the school of the West — the mother 
of monks, and, as it was termed, the isle of 
taints. It is true that its influence on the con- 
tinent had dwindled, since the Carlovingians 
had supplanted the rule of St. Columbanus by 
that of St. Benedict. However, even in Charle- 
magne's time, the school of the palace had been 
intrusted to Clement, an Irishman, with whom 
had been associated Dungal and St. Virgil ins. 
The Irish were in still higher favor with 
Charles the Bald, who, a patron of literature, 
like his mother Judith, intrusted the school of 
the palace to John of Ireland, (otherwise called 
the Scot or Erigena) — and attended his les- 
sona, and admitted him to the greatest familiar- 
ity. The phrase Was no longer the school of 
the palace, but the palace of the school. 

This same John, who was acquainted with 
Greek, and, perhaps, with Hebrew, had become 
celebrated by his translation — undertaken at 
Charles's request— of the writings of Dionysins 
the Areopagite, the manuscript of which had 
just been presented by the emperor of Constan- 
tinople to the French king. It was supposed 
that these writings, which had in view the re- 
conciliation of the neoplatonism of Alexandria 
with Christianity, were the production of Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite, spoken of by the apostle 
Paul, with whom the Gallic apostle was con- 
founded. 

The Irishman did as Hincmar desired. He 
wrote against Gotteschalk, in favor of liberty ; 
1-ut did not confine himself within the limits to 
which the archbishop of Reims would no doubt 
have restrained him. Like Pelagius, from 
whom he derived his opinions, and like Origen, 



* Aeeordinir to boom, both Kabanus and his master Al- 
enln, were Scots. Low, p. 404. 

William of Malmesbary relates the following anecdote. 
* One day that John waa sitting at table, opposite to the 
king — the dishes bavin? been removed, and the wine gotnp 
round — Charles, with lively look, and after some other 



pl ea — ntrica, seeing John do something which shocked Gal 
lie breeding, gently rebuked him by asking. Quid di*ta 
inter tottumet Seotumt (what's the distance between a 



f ml — and a Scoif) • A table's breadth/ was John's 
rep^y, who thua retorted the Insult" 



their common master, he relied less on author- 
ity than on reason, lie admitted faith — but as 
the beginning of knowledge. Scripture, with 
him, is simply a text for interpretation : reli- 
gion and philosophy are the same word.* It is 
true that he only defended liberty against the 
predestination of Gotteschalk, to absorb and 
lose it in the pantheism of Alexandria: how- 
ever, the violence with which Rome attacked 
John Scotus, proves the alarm authority felt at 
his doctrines. The disciple of the Breton, Pe- 
lagius, and predecessor of the Breton, Abelard, 
he marks at once the regeneration of philoso- 
phy, and the revival of the free Celtic genius 
in opposition to the mysticism of Germany. 

INOdttSIONB OF TIIE NOUMANS, (A. D. 819-20 ) 

At the very moment in which philosophy 
aimed at extricating herself from theological 
despotism, the temporal government of the 
bishops became paralyzed. France slipped out 
of their power. She needed stronger and more 
warlike hands to defend her from new inva- 
sions of the barbarians. Hardly freed from-the*. 
rule of the Germans, who had t> long governed 
her, she found herself weak and incapable un- 
der the administration and protection of priests. 
Yet she was inundated by her every river and 
her every shore with other Germans, whose 
savageness was of a very different kind from 
that of those she had just escaped from. 

The inroads of these brigands of the north 
(Northmen, Normans) differed widely from the 
great German migrations that had taken place 
from the fourth to the sixth centuries. The bar- 
barians of this earlier period, who settled on the 
left bank of the Rhine, or who established 
themselves in England, have left their language 
there. The petty Saxon colony of Bayeux 
preserved their own tongue for at least five 
hundred years. On the contrary, the North- 
men of the ninth and tenth centuries adopted 
the speech of the people among whom they set- 
tled. Their kings, Rou, both of Russia and of 
France, (Ru-Rik, Rollo,) did not introduce the 
language of Germany into their new country. 
And from this essential distinction between the 
invasions of the two epochs, I am led to believe 
that those of the first, which were carried on by 
land, consisted of whole families — of warriors, 
followed by their wives and children. The) 
would not be so blended with the conquered by 
intermarriage, and would thus the better pre- 

• J. Erlg. de Div. Pr»destln. c 1. (Gulzot, Vin&t-neuvieme 
lecon.) .... "True philosophy is true religion, and, re- 
ciprocally, trne religion is true philosophy.*'— he Nat Divls. 
L i. c. 66, (ibid.) .... u It is not to be supposed that Holy 
Scripture always employs precise and specific words and 
signs to penetrate us with the Divine nature ; but, by tht 
use of similitude*, and of indirect and figurative t*?rm% 
stoops to our weakness; and, by its simple teaching, ele- 
vates our gross and childish minds." In the treatise fltpl 
^vtccik fttpiffitou, authority is derived from reason, but by 
no moans reason from authority. All authority not rec- 
ognised by reason seems worthless, dec. See Ouizot, ibid. 
164, sqq. 
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serve tlio purity of their race and language. 
The pirates of the epoch at which we are now 
arrived, appear to have been for the most part 
exiles, hanished men who aspired to be sea- 
kings, for lack of land whereon to reign. Fu- 
rious wolves,* whom hunger had driven from 
their paternal lair,t they landed alone, and 
without families; and, when they were satiated 
with plunder, when, by dint of annual visita- 
tions, they had come to look upon the land 
which they pillaged as their country — these 
new Romuluses repeated the tile of the Sabine 
women. J They took wives ; and the children, 
of course, spoke the language of their mothers. 
It is conjectured by some that these roving 
bands were increased, in Charlemagne's time, 
by fugitive Saxons. For my part, I can read- 
ily believe that not only Saxons, but that every 
fugitive, every bandit, every stout-hearted serf, 
was welcomed by these pirates, commonly few 
in number, and who would gladly strengthen 
their bands with any bold and robust volunteer. 
Tradition will have the most terrible of the sea- 
kings, 1 huntings, to have been originally a pea- 
Nint of Troves.§ Such fugitives must have 
been valuable to them as interpreters and as 
guides; and often, perhaps, the fury of the 
Northmen, and the atrocity of their ravages, 
were inspired less by the fanaticism of the 
worshippers of Odin, than by the vengeance of 
the serf, and the rage of the apostate. 

Far from keeping up the armament of barks 
with which Charlemagne had sought to bar the 
mouths of the rivers against them, his succes- 
sors called in the barbarians as auxiliaries. The 

• Wargr, wolf; icargtt*, banned. See Grimm. 

t Famine wa« the presiding jrenliis of these seu-kinps. A 
dearth which deflated .Jutland gave- rise to a law, which 
Condemned every five years nil eldest son* to exile. Odo 
CI o niac ap. Ser. "li. Fr. vl. 8 IS.— Dodo, de Mor. Due. Nor- 
mann. 1. J.— Outll. Gemetic. I. I. e. 4, 5. — According to an 
Irish Sajra, parents used to have their cold am! silver, &zc ., 
burnt with them when they died, in order to compel their 
children to teek their fortunes by sea. Vaetzdtela, ap. 
liartli. 4H*. 

'•Oliver RnrnaJcall. an Intrepid pirate, whs the first to for- 
bid hi* comrade* to toss infants from one to another «>n the 
ixdnt* of their .spear*, which was their usual practice, and 
lenee his name i>f liarnakal! — * saviour of children.' *' Bar- 
tholin, p. 4.">7. — When the warlike enthusiasm of the com- 
panions of the chief rose t« phrensv, they took the name of 
Arrn+kir, (madmen, infuriates.) The Bersekir'n pn>t whb 
the prow. The ancient S.i^as give the name to their heroes 
a^ an honorable appellation, (see the Edda SiiMiiuudar, tiic 
Il'Tvarar-Saira, and several of Snorro's Sagas;) but in the 
Vaetzdiela-Sa^a, the name of Bersckir becomes a reproach. 
Barthol. 'Mh — "lie Is to be punished, who runs rampant 
with the mad nes* of a Bersekir." Ann. Kribtul-Suga. — 
Turner, Ili-L of the Anirlo-Sax«»n<. I. 4W, sqq. 

X The poetic form of the tradition which assigns them ns 
companions the Virgin* ofth? burk/tr, clearly proves that 
thi* was an excetition, and that they seldom had women 
with them — See Pepping, Expeditions des Normamls. 

| Had. Glaber. 1. i. c. 5. ap. Ser. U. Fr. x. 9. " In course 
of time there was bom, near Trove*, n man, in the lowest 
cla>s of the peasantry, named listings, lie belonged to a 
▼11 lace called Tranquille, three miles irom the eltv, and was 
strong in body, but of a pervert disposition. In hi.s youth, 
his pride Inspired him with contempt for the poverty of his 
parents, and yielding to his ambition, he voluntarily expa- 
triated him-elf, and managed to lly to the Normans. There, 
be commenced bis career by taking service with those who 
devoted themselves to constant piracy in order to supply tho 
ivt of their nation with food, and "who formed what was 
Tailed ttie /UH, (llutU.)' 1 



younger Pepin employed them against Charks 
the Bald, and hoped, it is said, to secure their 
assistance by worshipping their gods. Ther 
took the faubourgs of Toulouse, thrice pillaged 
Bordeaux, 41 and sacked Bayonne and other ci- 
ties at the foot of the Pyrenees. However, 
they were soon discouraged (from a. d. 8W) bj 
the mountains and torrents of the south. Tlicy 
could not sail up the rivers of Aquitaine so eas- 
ily as they had ascended the Loire, the Seine, 
the Scheldt, and the Elbe. 

They succeeded better in the north. Sinoe 
their king, Harold, had obtained from the pious 
Louis a province for a baptism, (a. d. 826,)f 
they all resorted to the same gainful trade. At 
first, they got themselves baptized for the sake 
of the dresses ; whl;> could not be provided in 
sufficient quantities for the crowd of neophytes. 
In proportion as they were refused the admin- 
istration of a sacrament which tliey at once 
mocked and made a source of gain, they be- 
came the more furious. As soon as "their 
dragons, their serpents,\ ploughed the rivers, 
as soon as the icory-hom§ re-echoed on the 
banks, no one stayed to look behind him. All 
fled to the nearest town or abbey, hastily driv- 
ing their flocks before them, and hardly taking 
time for this. Vile flocks themselves, without 
strength, unity, or guidance, they crouched at 
the altars under the relics of the saints, A T hiclj, 
however, did not stop the barbarians. On the 
contrary, they seemed wild to violate the mosl 
venerated sanctuaries. They broke into those 
of St. Martin of Tours, St. Germain-des-Pres, 
and numerous others. So great was the terror 
they inspired, that the harvest was left neglect- 

* Fragm. Hist Armoric ap. 8er. R. Fr. vlt ad. ann. 811 
— Annal. Hertin. ibid. ad. ann. 848, 855. 

t Thegan. c 83, np. Ser. R. Fr. vi. 80. . . . . Qoem hn- 
perator elevavit de fonte baptismatls. .... Tuno raagnua 

Iiartcm Frisonum dedit ei. Astronom. e. 40, Ibid. 10?.— 
itrinh. Annal ibid. 1ST. — Annal. Bertin. ann. 870. "Mean* 
while Rome Normans were baptized, brought for this par* 
pose to the emperor by 11 ugh, who was both abbot and mar* 
(j nis. Presents were made them, and they returned to their 
countrymen ; when, after biiptism, they conducted them* 
selves as before, like Norman* and like pagans.*' 

X Drakurt, Xnekkdr*— these were the names they gava 
their barks. 

$ The ivory horn figures conspicuously in the legends re- 
lating to the Normans"; for instance, in tiie Armorican legend 
of St. Florentius. Turn (Junllo monachus apod S. Floren- 
tlum dirigltur .... poatquam monasterium subintravit, 
Wins crypt an tarn silraticis scrolls nuam illarnm fetibus 
plcnasetacuavlt. .... Dein .... Ilastensem ad Norman- 
norum ducem .... ad hue morantem in urbe Nannctlea. 

Ojiem ut dux ad so cum donls agnovit advenisse, 

protinus surglt relicta sede, orique illiusos mum ©cepit im- 
jionere. Ktenim utcumque Chrbtianus dlcitur fuisse . . . 
. . . Tubtim eburneam tonitrunm nuncupatam dedit mona> 
eho, hieo 11 11 addena, ut huis in pradam exeuntibns ea bue- 
cinaret, et ncqunf|uam de suo timldus esset, ubioumque a 
pnedntoribus audlri posset (The monk Ouallo was sent to 
St. Florentius. . . . When he entered the convent he drove 
out of tho vaults the wild sows, with their young, that had 
taken possession of them .... Then he repaired to Hast- 
ings, the Norman chief, who still abode in Nun tea . . When 
the chief guw him arrive with presents, he forthwith arose 
ami left his seat, and kis>ed him on the mouth— for he is 
said to have profosed Christianity after a fashion. ... II 
gave the monk an ivory horn, called the horn of thunders, 
adding that whenever his men came to plunder, he (the 
monk) should sound it, and fear nothing for his property 
whenever he could be heard by them.) 1). Morlce, Preuvst 
de l'liist. de Breta^ne, p. 119. 
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ed; and men would eke oat the flour with 
earth. The woods between the Seine and 
Loire grew denser. A flock of three hundred 
wolves* devastated Aquitaine without inter- 
ruption ; and the wild beasts seemed to have 
taken possession of France. 

And, meanwhile, what was done by the sove- 
reigns of the country, the abbots and the bish- 
ops? They took to flight— carrying off with 
them the bones of the saints, and, powerless as 
their relics, left the people without guide or 
asylum. At the most they sent some armed 
serfs to Charles the Bald — to watch timidly the 
march of the barbarians, to negotiate, but at a 
distance, with them, and to seek from them for 
bow many pounds of silver they would quit 
such a province, or deliver up such a captive 
abbot. A million and a half of our money was 
paid for the ransom of the abbot of St. Denys.f 
These barbarians laid waste the north, while 
the Saracens infested the south. { 1 pass over 
the monotonous history of these inroads, to spe- 
cify their three principal stages — the inroads 
themselves, the posts or stations taken up by 
the marauders, and thirdly, their places of final 
settlement. The usual stations of the North- 
men were islands at the mouths of the Scheldt, 
the Seine, and the Loire. Those of the Sara- 
cens were at Fraxinet (Garde Fraisnet) in Pro- 
veuce, and at St. Maurice-en- Valais : such was 
the audacity of these, pi rates, that they had thus 
dared to leave the sea behind them, and pitch 
even in the heart of the Alps, in the passes 
commanding the high roads of Europe. The 
Saracens had no settlements of consequence 
•xcept in Sicily. The Northmen, the more 
practicable of the two, ended by adopting 
Christianity, and settled in several parts of 
France; particularly in the province which is 
named after them, Normandy. 

The following passages from the annals of 
St Bertin show tne daring of the Northmen, 
the helplessness and humiliation of the king 
and of the bishops, and their vain attempts to 
combat these barbarians or to oppose them to 
one another. 

u It was stipulated in the year 866 that all 
serfs taken by the Normans, who might make 
their escape, should either be restored to them 
»r ransomed at their own valuation, and that 
if any Norman were slain, a fine should be 
paid as the price of his life. 

"In 861, the Danes who had recently burnt 
the city of Terouanne, coming back, under their 
chief Weland, from, the country of the Angels, 
tail np the Seine with more than two hundred 
ships, and besiege the Northmen in the castle 
Miicn they had built on the island of Oissel. 

* Annal. Bertin. ann. S46. 

tNnCe by the editors of the French historian*, t vll. p. 
TS.— The abbey Itself was often ransomed, and wan Anally ; 
reduced to ash**. Annal Berlin, ibid. 72. Chronic. Nort- 
toannto, IbkL 58. 

J The Incursion of the Saracens In the south of France 
bare nowhere been described and enumerated with more 
lodgment and talent than in M. Destnichel's llistoire du 
Moyca-Aa* L it. (193L) i 



Charles ordered there to be raised — in order to 
give to the besiegers as a guerdon — five thou- 
sand pounds of silver, with a considerable quan- 
tity of cattle and of grain, so that his kingdom 
might not be laid waste ; then, crossing the 
Seine, he repaired to Mehun-snr-Loire, and re- 
ceived count Robert with the stipulated honors. 
However, Guntfrid and Gozfrid, by whose ad- 
vice Charles had received Robert, deserted 
him, together with their companions, accord- 
ing to the ordinary inconstancy of their race 
and of their native habits, and joined Salomons, 
the duko of the Hretons. Another band of 
Danes ascended the Seine with sixty ships, 
and entering the river of Ilieres, joined the be- 
siegers. The besieged, overcome by famine 
and the most fearful misery, gave the besiegers 
six thousand pounds, as well of gold as of sil- 
ver, and join them. 

"In 869, Louis, son of Louis king of Ger- 
many, undertaking a war with the Saxons 
against the Wends, who dwell in the country 
of the Saxons, gained a kind of victory, with 
great slaughter on both sides. On his return, 
Roland, archbishop of Aries, who (but not 
empty-handed) had obtained from the emperor 
Louis, and from Ingelberga, the abbey of St. 
Cesareus, erected in the island of Camargue — 
which is on every side extremely rich, and 
where is most of the property of the abbey, and 
in which the Saracens were accustomed to 
have a port — a fortress, of earth alone, hastily 
thrown up, aud imprudently threw himself into 
it when he learned the arrival of the Saracens, 
who, landing there, slew more than three hun- 
dred of his retainers, and taking the archbishop 
prisoner, led him to their vessel, and put him 
in chains. To the said Saracens were given 
as ransom a hundred and fifty pounds of silver, 
a hundred and fifty cloaks, a hundred and fifty 
large swords, and a hundred and fifty slaves, 
exclusive of what was given by common con- 
sent. Meanwhile, the bishop died on board. 
The Saracens cunningly hastened the collection 
of his ransom, saying that they could stay no 
longer, and that, if they wished to have him 
again, his ransom must be quickly paid — which 
was done; aud the Saracens having received 
it, seated the bishop in a chair, clad in the 
sacerdotal vestments which he wore when they 
took him prisoner, and, as if to do him honor, 
carried him so seated from the ship to the 
shore. When they who had ransomed him 
desired to speak with him, and congratulate 
him, they found him to be dead. Bearing 
him oft* with great mourning, they buried him 
on the 22d of September, in the sepulchre 
which he had had made for himself/' 

Thus was proved the inability of the episco* 
pal power to defend and govern France. In 
870, the head of the Gallican church, the arch- 
bishop of Reims, Hincinar, made the following 
painful confession to the pope — "These are the 
complaints addressed to us by the people, * Cease 
to take our defence upon yourselves ; content 
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prayers, if yon desire our assistance for the 
common defence. . . . ISeg the apostolic, lord 
not to impose u|>on us a king who cannot ui'l 
lis in distant parts nj^iiust the frequent und 
sudden incursion* of the pagans.' "* . . . 

These grave words ore equally tho condem- 
nation of the local power of tlio bishops and of 
tho central power of tlie sovereign, who, a ci- 
plier in the Church, will only be the weaker for 
separating from it. He may dispose of some 
bishoprics, humble the bishops.t and oppose tho 
popo of Home (o the itnpo of Itcims, lie may 
accumulate empty titles, have himself crowned 
king of Lorraine, and divide with the Germans 
the kingdom of his nephew, Lothnire II.; he 
will not lie the stronger. When he becomes 
emperor, his weakness is nt its height. In 875, 
the death of his other nephew, l^uiis II., left 
•Italy vacant, and the imperial dignity as well. 
Anticipruiinr the sons of Limis tho German at 
Botne by his greater s|ieed,t lie filches, if I 
may so speak, the title of emperor; hut the 
very Christmas-liny on which he triiiriiphautty 
arruys himself in the Greek D,ilmaiie,§ hist 
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brother, for the moment master of Xeustria, 
triumphs in Charles's own palace. Tlie pour 
pmpenr (lies from Italy at the approach "fi" 
uf his ne|ihews, and liills ill and di<» in a 11 
lage of the A1|M, (a. d. 877.)* 

His son, Louis the Stammerer, cannot ev< 
retain the shadow of power, preserved by Ir. 
father. Italv, 'Lorraine, lirittany, and Guto- 
ny will not hear him spoken of. Even in tin 
north of France lie is compelled to acknowledge 
lieforo the prelates and nobles, tlint he liuldi 
tho crown only by election. \ llis lite Iitkurt; 
those of his sons, shorter. In the reign uf oo* 
of these — that of the young Louis — the annalist \ 
cursorily lets tail this terrible fact, which ena- 
lili's us to estimate the depth of the abyss into 
which France had stink— "He built a (urt uf 
wood, but it rather served to strengthen rl<e 
pagans than to defend the Cltristi.ins, for the 
lid king could find no one to whom lie could 
trust the charge of it. "J 
However, in 881, Louis pained a vietniy 
i'er the Northmen of the Scheldt, and the liL- 
hirians were at a hiss how to celebrate so rare 
iin event. A poem, in tho German tongue, 
which won coii>|K>sed on this occasion^ is siill 
extant. Itnt this reverse only rendered lima 
tho moro terrible. Their chief Gotfried, win 
had espoused tiizin, the daughter of I-otliuire 
II., reipiired Frisia to l>e ceded to lihn; ainl 
when Charles the Fat, the new king of tiernu- 
nv, consented, ho demanded in addition a set- 
tlement on the I thine, in the very heart of tin 
empire. Frisia, ho said, did not yield wine. 
He wanted Colilentz and Andemach. Btinj 
admitted to an interview with the emperor en 
island in the Hhine, he advanced new pre- 
vious in the name of his brother-in-law, 
Hugh; until the Imperial retainers lost patient* 
mill asiiiissinntcd him. F.ither to avenpe this 
murder, or in conceit with Charles tlie Fat, his 
successor, Siegfried, associnteil himself with 
the Northmen of tlie .Seine and invaded Nonli- 
uru France — whioh sulimitted with an ill graee 
to the yoke of the king of Germany, Charles 
the Fat, who had become king of France by 
the extinction of tho French branch of tlis 
Curio vingians. 
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But the humiliation of the country is not com- 
plete till the accession of the German prince, 
(a. r». 884.) who unites in his own person the 
nlmle of Charlemagne's empire, becoming em- 
j/tror and king of Germany, Italy, and France. 
A splendid mockery I The Northmen do not 
content themselves in his reign with ravaging 
the empire, but seek to take possession of the 
fort hied places. They lay siege to Paris with 
1'nxligious fury. Often attacked, that city had 
iifvtr been taken ; but would have fallen now, 
had not count Eudes, son of Robert the Strong, 
bishop Gozlin, and the abbot of St. Germain- 
d<*-Pres, thrown themselves into it, and defend- 
ed it with the utmost valor. Eudes even dared 
to sally from it, in order to implore Charles the 
Fat to come to his relief. The emperor came, 
indeed, but contented himself with watching 
the barbarians, and ]>ersuaded them to leave 
Paris to ravage Burgundy, which did not yet 
recognise Lis authority, (a. d. 866-88C) — a 
cowardly and perfidious connivance on his part, 
vbich dishonors Charles the Fat. 

U at once provokes melancholy and laughter 
to fee the efforts of the monk of St. Gall to 
nominate the courage of the emperor. The 
pod monk makes nothing of exaggerating. He 
t«il» him how his grandfather Pepin cut off a 
Ws bend with a single blow ; how Charle- 
magne (as Clotaire II. had before done) slew 
in Saxony every one taller than his sword ;* 
bow Charlemagne's meek son astonished the 
wvots of the Northmen with his strength — 
ftpurtively breaking their swords to pieces with 
his hands, t He makes a soldier of .Charle- 
magne's boast that he had carried seven, eight, 
and even nine barbarians, spitted on his lance 
like little birds.} He invites him to imitate his 
forefathers, conduct himself like a man, and to 
be peremptory with the nobles and bishops. 
k Charlemagne having sent to consult one of 
bis sons who had turned monk, on the conduct 
1* should observe towards the nobles, found 
him plucking up nettles and other weeds. ' Tell 
my father,' are his words, l what you have seen 
m« doing. 9 . . . .His monastery was destroy - 
fcl and there can be no doubt as to the cause — 
but I will not tell it to you, until I shall see 
Jour little Bernard with his sword in his belt."§ 
Thu little Bernard passed for the emperor's 
natural son, though Charles himself threw a 
doabt on the matter by the manner in which he 
•censed his wile before the diet of 887, so as 



•KmBtajiLULc. n. 

*l(i. iWAc. its. In like manner TTaronn Alraschid breaks 
""vtapoa* brought to him by the ambassador* from Con- 
"Mtfeftfta. The reader will call to mind Ulysses' bow 
»»* Odyssey, the bow of the king of Ethiopia In Herod- 

* I«L Ihld. t 20. u Wben he had mown down Bphe- 
nimt, Wilus, and Avars like irraa*, and nuns: tliem like 
•*»li hinb from bis apear ... he was wont to say, * What 
*•*•- Uw*e frogs to me ? I need to carry here and there 
* r cn. eight, or nine of them, indeed, spitted on my spear, 
*»f dialing 1 know not what' * 

JM. tUd. e. 19. Qnam antea non sol ram, quam Berna- 
ud restrain spatbl femur aoeinctum conspiciam. 
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to appear to give himself out for impotent. He 
affirmed " that he had not known the empress, 
although he had been united to her in lawful 
wedlock for ten years."* It was but too likely 
that the emperor was as powerless as the em- 
pire. The degeneration of his race is suffi- 
ciently attested by the sterility of eight queens 
and the premature death of six kings. It is 
fairly worn out, like that of the Merovingians. 
The French branch is extinct, and France dis- 
dains longer to obey the German. Charles the 
Fat is deposed by the diet of Tribur, in 887. 
The different kingdoms that composed the em- 
pire of Charlemagne are once more separated ; 
and not only kingdoms, but duchies, countships, 
and simple lordships, will soon be so. 

The . very yew ik hia death, (▲» d. 877,) 
Charles the Bald had made the oouutships he- 
reditary ;+ n'ets were so "already. The counts 
—up to this "period; judges removable at pleas- 
ure — became Hereditary sovereigns in their 
several districts. Circumstances had compel- 
led this concession. At first, Charles the Bald 
had prohibited the barons from building cas- 
tles, as a vain and culpable mode of defence 
when the Northmen ravaged all around ; but he 
was constrained to yield to necessity, and recog- 
nised the hereditary tenure of the countshipsj 
— it was to resign his crown. The counts and 
barons are the real heirs of Charles the Bald, 
and already he has married his daughters to 
the bravest of them, to those of Brittany and 
Flanders. 

These liberators of their country will occupy 
the defiles of the mountains, the fords of the 
rivers. They will rear their strongholds there, 
and defend themselves at once against the bar- 
barians and their prince, who from time to time 
will be tempted to endeavor to resume the 
power which he abandoned with regret. But 
the people hate and despise a king who cannot 
protect them; they crowd around their defend- 
ers, around the lords and the counts. On its 
first institution, nothing could be more popular 
than feudalism ; and there is a confused remem- 
brance of this popularity in the romances in 
which Gerard of Roussillou, Kenaud, and the 
other sons of Aymond, maintain an heroic strug- 
gle against Charlemagne, whose name is used 
in them as a common designation for the Carlo- 
vingians. 

..The first and the most powerful of these 
founders of feudalism is Charles the Bald's own 
brother-in-law, Boson, who (a. d. 870) assumes 
the title of king of Provence, or of Burgundy 

• Annal. Metena. tinn. 887, ap. Scr. R. Fr. vlii.-Gesta 
Reg. Franc ibid, ix. 47. 

t This remark is due to tho Ilistoire dn Moyen-Aee of 
M. Desmlehels, it ii. p. 872.) AH this portion of his work 
is beyond praifre. 

♦ Capituf. Caroll Calvl, ann. 177, ap. Scr. R. Fr. vii. 705. 
Si comes de isto rejrno oblerit .... fllium IHIuh do hono- 
ring Illiuft honoremiiH.— He secure tho inheritance to the 
son. oven though a child at hi* father's death. If there is 
no son, tho countshin falls to the di!*|HisaI of tho prinoe.— 
Seethe mistake on tni* subject of tho authors of the Art d-» 
Verifier lea Dates, v. 471. 
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^'SlMXSUlal^ _foft . tbia side of the Juxa)* Not 
long afterwards, (a. d. 888,) liwlolph "Welf 
occupies Burgundy Transjurana, (beyond the 
Jura,) which lie erects into akingdom.f These 
are the barriers of France on the southeast. 
Here the Saracens will have to contend with 
Boson, with Gerard of Koussillou — the celebra- 
ted hero of romance — with the bishop of Gre- 
noble, and tho viscount of Marseilles. 

That family of llunald's and of Guaifer's,t 
so ill-treated by tlie Carlovingians, on whom it 
brought the disaster of Koncesvalles, re-estab- 
lish, at the foot of the Pyrenees, the duchy of 
Gascony ; and in Aqnitaine, arise the power- 
ful families of Gothia, (Narbonne, Itoussillon, 
Barcelona,) of Poitiers, and of Toulouse. Those 
of Gothia and of Poitiers trace their origin to 
St. Gulielmus, the patron saint of the south, and 
conqueror of tho Saracens. In like manner all 
tho kings of Germany and Italy claim to de- 
scend from Charlemagne ; and the heroic fam- 
ilies of Greece, the kings of Macedon, and of 
Sparta, the Aleuadw of Thessaly, and Bacchi- 
dio of Corinth, referred their origin to Her- 
cules. 

On the east, Regnier, count of Hainault, will 
dispute Lorraine with the Germans — with Swin- 
tibald, the ferocious son of the king of Germa- 
ny. Itegnier-AV/ianZ will remain the tyjie and 
popular name of that strife of stratagem with 
brute force, which eventually terminates in its 
favor. 

On tho north, Franco takes for its twofold 
defence against the Belgians and the Germans 
— the foresters of Flanders,§ and the < ounts of 
Vermandois, kindred and allies, more or less 
faithful, of the Carlo viugians. 

But the great struggle is on the west, towards 
Normandy and Brittany, where the Northmen 
are accustomed to land yearly. The Breton, No- 
menoe. puts himself at the head of the people, 
defeats Charles the Bald, defeats the Northmen, 
defends the independence of the Breton church 
against Touts, and desires to erect Brittany into 
a kingdom. | On his decease the Northmen return 

* He was cho»rn king at the council of Mantnille by 
twenty-three hithop* of tho south and witt of Gaul. See 
the Acts of the Council, ap. Scr. It Fr. ix. :*>4. 

t Annal. Met np. rVr. 1C. Fr. vlll. lis. Provinclam inter 
Jnramct Alp** IVnnina* ore u pat, rojceinque se appvllavit. 

♦ See the charter of M.\ by which Charles the Hnld re- 
fills to ratify thr vast nift* which the count of tho Gascons. 
Vamlrcirisll. ami his family, (counts of Kigorrc, «kc.) had 
conferred on the church ofA : ahon, (in theiliocvseof I'wl.) 
lli>t. du Lant:. i. note at p. f>Ss an>i p. So of the proofs.— lie 
did not nive 1 ■•.*.■* than the whole of the ancient patrimony <,f 
his ancestors In France — all their property and ritftitt in live 
TonIou#in,l\ui A'Htioi", th« y «/«•/'<•»/, the p'ty* iTA/Uh, 
JWii/wur, Stiintutfnt, and I'niton. The lienediciincs do 
-«it see, either In the material or tin* form of this document, 
any reason to doubt it** autheutiiity. It may lie considered 
ihc testament ot the ancient Aqintaniaii <lyna»ty, which 
having souirht refnire among the. IJaMjuos, had willeil to tho 
Ppanich church all it ever p< ».«,-> m«. I In France. The irlll 
«va<. re4luci*d by Charles to some estates in Spam, to vthlch, 
rnileed. he had no au at pntenMon.s. 

£ The counts of FI:iiiiUt» ai tlr>t bore this name as well 
as the counts of Anjou. 

)W*t»r. }lrit*iin. */>. £ct. IS Fr. vil. 40. . . . In corde 
*m> <u»j[itti\U ut «•«• ri-i.'1-m fiwcrvt. AcconluiL' l«> the ehroul- 
J/cr Ac thought of removing /rom their sees the tA>hoos, 



in greater numbers, and the country Is rednctd 
to a desert, when one of his successors, (a. n. 
037,) the heroic Allan Barbetorte, takes Nantes 
from them; on .which occasion he has to cot 
his way with his sword through the brambles to 
get to the cathedral to return thanks for his vic- 
tory to God. This time, however, the country 
is delivered. The Northmen and the German* 
—called in by the king against Brittany— tr* 
alike repulsed. For the first time Allan con- 
venes the states of the countship, and the con- 
test between him and the king ends by the re- 
cognition, on the part of the latter, that every 
serf who takes refuge in Brittany becomes, bj 
that act alone, a freeman.* 

In 859, the lords had hindered the people 
from taking np arms against the Northmen.! 
In 864, Charles the Bald had forbade the bar- 
ons to build castles. A f:r years elapse: cas. 
ties arise in every direction, and in everv direc- 
tion the barons arm their followers. The bar- 
barians begin to feel the obstacles that spring 
up against them. Kobert the Strong falls in a 
battle with the Northmen, near Brissorte, (a, k 
800.) His son Eudes, with better success, 
defends Paris against them in 855; and, sally- 
ing from the town, cuts his way back tool 
through their camp.J They raise the siege, 
and, attacking Sens, fail there as well. In 891, 
Arnulph, king of Germany, forces their camp 
near Louvain, and drives them into the Dyle. 
In 088 and 955, the Saxon emperors, Henry 
the Fowler, and Otho the Great, gain their fa- 
mous victories of Merseburg and Augsburg over 
tho Hungarians ; and about the same period, 
(a. p. 905-972,) bishop Izarn drives tlie Sara- 
cens out of Normandy, and William, viscount 
of Marseilles, delivers Provence from them. 

Gradually the barbarians lose confidence, and 
sink into peace. Forsaking their life of pillage, 
they ask for lands whereon to settle. The 
Northmen of the Loire, so terrible under the 
aged Hastings, who led them as far as Tusca- 
ny, are repulsed from the shores of Britain by 
king Alfred. They care not to stay and die 
there, like their hero, Kegnar Lodbrog, in & 
cavern swarming with serpents, but prefer set- 
tling in France, on tlie beautiful Loire. Char- 
tros, Tours, and Blois become theirs. Theobald, 
their chief, the progenitor of the house of Blois 
and of Champagne, closes the Loire against new 
invasions, as Rad-holf or Rollo presently will 
the Seine, where 1*3 settles with the consent of 
tho king of France, Charles the Simple or the 

nominated to them T»y the king* of the Frank*, and of 
appointing Mshops of his own choice in their stead, so as to 
ensure h<s own election to the throne. 

* See the authors* cited hv Dam, Hist of Brittany, 1. 

t Annal. IJertln. ap. Scr.'li. Fr. vii. 74. Vulgua promW 
rutitn inter Sequaiiam et Ligvriin, inter ae conjunuis ■dver- 
Mi-* Ihino* In Sequanft consist* nU-a. fortiter rvaiatlt 9ti 
quia iiu-aute su*eopta est eorutii coztfu ratio, a potentioribtu 
uo-trif facile interlleluntur. 

* Anna!. Vi-ftat. ap Scr. R. Fr. vlli. 85. Nortmanni. tjoi 
reilluim iira'M-U'utea, aconrrenmt el Mite portam Tarns 

i ve«\ \\\e, «n\W» v<\\Uv * vWVsVk v\ tYoNaftto %&ren«ta* 
\ c»i«\e\\>. «v\\Xa\«\v\ \\\««w«a. 
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He did not, however, betray any folly 
inching these Northmen to him, and giving 
the burdensome sovereignty of Brittany — 
igh which the Bretons and they would mu- 
.• wear each other out. Rollo was baptized, 
>erforraing homage, not in person, but by 
ty — his representative managed so to exe- 
the ceremony of kissing the king's foot as 
row him on his back.* Such was the in- 
ce of these barbarians, 
us the Northmen settle down ; the natives 
r strength. France acquires consistency, 
gradually shuts herself in. Large feudal 
ories rise on all her frontiers, like so ina- 
wers and she tinds sortie security in the 
ition A local powers — in parcelling out the 
e, a id breaking down unity. Is there, 
no hope that that great and noble unity of 
ountry, the image of which, at least, has 
shown us in the Roman and Frankish gov- 
ern, will one day return? Have we ut- 
perished as a nation? Does there not 

in the midst of France, some central 
which allows of the belief that the vari- 
lembers will be again brought together, 
•nee more form a complete whole? 
the idea " +* 'u^y ** p rftaAr Yftdi ' lt ™ in the 

ecclesiastical sees which maintain their 

TflUra la & ceWe 

"Tfi tne north. 

f HOWeT lH 

!?oye8*ana at Sois-' 

the count lords it over the prelate; at 
>rai and Lyon they hold divided power. It 
tefly in the king's domains that the bishops 
n or preserve the seigniory of their cities, 
e of Laon, Beauvais, Noyon, Chalons-sur- 
ie, and of Langres, become peers of the 
lorn ; as do the metropolitans of Sens and 
is — the first expelling the count, the sec- 
resisting him. The archbishop of Keims, 
head of the Gallican church, is long the 
fill support of the Carlovingians ; and he 
3 seems still to take an interest in the inon- 
y and the family on the throne.t 
lis age-worn dynasty, committed to the 
dianship of bishops, could not rally France, 
ironed by wars and by the ravages of the 
arians, the kingly title must perforce 
to one or other of the chiefs who have be- 
to arm the people; and this chief is to 

from the central provinces. The inhab- 
s of the frontier are not the men to take 
ad defend the idea of unity, which is hate- 
y them. Independence is their wish. 
»e church of Tours had constituted the 
re of the Merovingian world. The centre 
le Carlovingian wars against the North- 

qilbmm. Oemetic. 1. 1L c. 17. 

ben Charles the Simple gammoned his vassalt to 
against the Hungarians in 919, not one obeyed «*:*cept 
eat, the archbishop of Keims, who repaired to him 
lfteen hundred men-at-arma. Frodoarl, 1. '.v. c 14. — 
i, Lcui* d*Outreir»«*r confirmed ail the a<icl?nt prlvi- 
if the ctarcb of Jiftms; nairh w**re Kguiu confirmed 
b&Ire la ftSft tad k,ter, by the Oil*'*. 




men and the Bretons is also on the Loire, but 
more to the west, that is to say, in Anjou, close 
by the Bretagne march. Here two families 
arise ; the progenitors of the Capets and of the 
Plantagenets, of the kings of France and ot 
England — both springing from obscure chiefs 
who distinguished themselves by their defence 
of their country. 

The Plantagenets refer their origin to one 
Torthulf or Tertul, of Rennes in Brittany, ac- 
cording to the Chronicle, a simple peasant, liv- 
ing on hunting and on the products of forest 
lit?. u Charles the Bald named him forester 
of the forest of Nid-de-Merle* (Thrush's nest.) 
His son, who was named after him, was created 
seneschal of Anjou. His grandson, Ingelger.f 
and the Fnlks, his descendants, were the 
scourges of Normandy and Brittany." 

The Capets, likewise, first settled in Anjou, 
and appear to have been Saxon chiefs in the 
service of Charles the Bald,J who trusted to 
their first known ancestor, Robert the Strong, 
the defence of the country between the Seine 
and the Ix>ire. Robert is slain by Hastings, 
the leader of the Northmen, in the battle of 
Brisserte ; vhile his more successful son, 
Eudes, repulses them when they lay siege to 
Paris, (a. d. 885,) and gains a great victory 
over them at Montfaucon.§ On the deposition 
of Charles the Fat, he is chosen king of Franco 
(a. d. 888.) 

dyna8tio revolution. 

The alternations of this long contest which, 
ii the space of a century, confirmed the new 
<1\ nasty on the throne, have been traced with 
great perspicacity by M. Augustin Thierry in 
his letters on the History of France, and I 



• Gesta Consul um Andegay. e. 1, 2, ap. 8cr. R. Fr. vM 
256. Torquatus .... seu Tnrtulras .... liabitator rus- 
ticanus fuit, ex copia stlvestri et venattoo exercitio vtctitans, 
Ac. See, also, (Ibid.,) Pactius Locbiensis, de Orlg. Comitum 
Ande?avensium. 

t The first forester of Flanders wan called Ingelrara. 

% Almoin de St. Fleury, who wrote in 1005, expressly 
calls Kotbert .... a man of Saxon race .... bis sons 
were Eudes and Kotbert Acta SS. Ord. 8. Bened. P. ii. 
sec. iv. p. 357. M. Sismondi Is mistaken In supposing that 
Alberic des Trols Fontaines, who wrote two certuries later, 
was the flrst to trace this genealogy. "Kings Kobert and 
Eudes were sons of Kobert the Strong, marquis of the race 
of the Saxons .... but historians t«ll us nothing further 
of this race.*' Ibid. 2S5.— Oulilaum. do Jumieges: "Robert, 
count of Anjou, a man of Saxon race, bad two sons, Prince 
Eudes and Kobert, Eudes' brother." Also, Chron. de Strozrl, 
ap. Scr. IS. Fr. x. 278.— An anonymous writer, author of a 
Life of Louis VI IL. says, "The kingdom passed from the 
race of Charles to that of the counts of Paris, who were of 
Saxon origin." — Helgald, Life of Robert, c. 1., says, "The 
august family of Robert, a* he himself asserted in holy and 
| humble words, had its origin in Ausonia." (Ausonla— 
should not the reading be Saxon i a ?) — Borne historians make 
Neustria Roberts birth-place; others, Seer, (Sax la, civitas 
Saxonurn;) others again, Saisscati, (Saxiacum.) See the 
preface to the tenth volume of the Historians of France. 
All these opinions are reconciled and confirmed by their 
very discrepancies, on the supposition that Robert the Strong 
descended from the Saxons settled In Neustria, and, par- 
tlcularly, at Bayeux. The whole coast was called Itfttt* 
Suieimicum ; and the names of &ee y Suiaaea^ and ot Um 
river of Se*. &c toave evVXeuWy ttt* «axs\« otN^tv. 

S Abboute versus to \tettua YmVs. *v.ta.\\. Vt VNu*^ 
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cannot resist the temptation of borrowing a 
few pages from Lis spirited narrative * The 
question is treated uuder one point of view 
only : but with singular clearness : — • 

44 To the revolution of 888, there corresponds 
in the exactest manner a movement of another 
kind, which raises to the throne a man who is 
an entire stranger to the Carlovingian family. 
This king — the first to whom our history can 
assign the title of king of France, as opposed 
to that of king of the Franks, is Ode, or ac- 
cording to tho Roman pronunciation which 
then began to prevail, Eudes, son of Robert the 
Strong, count of Anjou. Elected to the disad- 
vantage of an heir who was legitimately quali- 
fied, Eudes was the national candidate of the 
mixed population which had fought for fifty 
vears to form a kingdom by itself; and from 
Iiis reign dates the commencement of a second 
series of civil wars, which, after the struggle of 
a century, terminated by the definitive exclu- 
sion of the family of Charles the Great. In 
fact, the French could only regard this race, 
which was thoroughly German, and attached 
by the ties of remembrance and of family affec- 
tion to the countries of the German tongue — 
as an obstacle to that separation, on which 
their independent existence had just been 
founded. 

44 It was not through caprice, but policy, that 
the barons of the north of Gaul, Franks by ori- 
gin, but attached to the interests of the coun- 
try, violated the oath taken by their ancestors 
to" the family of Pepin, and consecrated king at 
Oompiegne a man of Saxon descent. Charles, 
surnained the Simple or the Foolishf — the heir 
dispossessed by this election — was not slow to 
justify his exclusion from the throne bv placing 
himself under the protection of Arnulph, king 
of Germany. 4 Not being able to hold out,' 
says an ancient historian, * against the power 
of Eudes, he went, as a suppliant, to petition 
the protection of king Arnulph. A public as- 
sembly was convened in the city of Worms, to 
which Charles repaired; and, after having 
offered large presents to Arnulph, was invested 
by him with the sovereignty whose title he had 
assumed. Commands were issued to the counts 
and bishops who dwelt near the Moselle to 
lend him every qid, and to marshal him back, to 
his kingdom in order that he might be crowned 
there : but all was of no avail.' 

"The Carlovingian party, though aided by 
German intervention, did hot gain the day over 
that which may bo called the French party. 
They and their chief were several times de- 

* The only alteration which I have allowed mvself to 
make, is in the German orthography adopted by M. Thierry 
for the proper names. All trace of German is almost en- 
tirely lost under the later Carlovingian*. 

t Chronic Ditmari. ap. Ser. K. Fr. x. 119. Fait in occi- 
dais partlbus quidam res ah incolis Kari .SV»f, id est Stolid a*, 
ironice diet us.— Had- Gluber, 1. i. c. 1, ibid. 4. Carol u in //«• 

betrrn cognominatuuL— Chronic Strozzlnn. ibid. 278 

Carolum Sirnplirem.— Chronic, 8. Muxent. ap. fccr. K. Fr. 
ix. S. Karolns FoUu*,— Uk-hard. Pictuv. ibid. 2i Karolus 
Simplex sive Stultu*. 



feated, and, after each defeat, he placed him- 
self in safety under cover of the Meuse, out of 
the limits of the kingdom. Nevertheless, 
Charles the Simple, thanks to the vicinity of 
Germany, managed to obtain some degree of 
power in the territory between the Meuse an«l 
the Seine. A remains of the old Germar 
belief — that the Welskes or Walloons were na 
tural subjects of the sons of the Franks, contri- 
buted to render this contention for the thron* 
popular in all the countries adjoining the Rhine. 
Under pretext of supporting the rights of legi- 
timate royalty, Swintibald, natural son <if 
Arnulph, and king of Lorraine, invaded the 
French territory in the year 895. He pene- 
trated as far as J>aon with an army composed t 
of Lorrains, Alsacians, and Flemings, but was' 
soon compelled to beat a retreat before the 
army of king Eudes. On the failure of this 
great attempt a kind of political reaction took 
place in the court of Germany, in favor of hitn, 
who, up to this event, had been termed a 
usurper. Eudes was acknowledged king;* 
and a promise was given that no further as- 
sistance should be furnished the pretender. Id 
fact, so long as his opponent lived, Charles ob- 
tained nothing; but when the death of Eoxka 
, renewed the question of a change of dynaatf, 
the A a war, or ein|>eror, again sided with tit 
descendant of the Frank kings. 

u Charles the Simple, received as their king; 
in 896, by numbers of thos«. who had labored 
to exclude him, reigned at tii st two-and-t wenty 
years without any opposition. It was during 
this period that he abandoned all his rights to 
the territory bordering on the mouth of the 
Seine to the Norman chief Rolf, and conferred 
upon him the title of duke, (a. d. 919.) Later 
still, the duchy of Normandy served to cover 
the kingdom of France against the attacks of 
the German empire, and of its Lorraine or 
Flemish vassals. The first duke was faithful 
to tho treaty of alliance which he had con- 
tracted with diaries the Simple, and supported 
him, though feebly enough, against Rodbert,or 
Robert, king Eudes' brother, who was-elected 
to the throne in 922. His son, William L, at 
first pursued the same policy ; and when the 
hereditary monarch was dethroned and imprv 
soued at Laon, he declared for him against 
Radulf or Raoul, Robert's brother-in-law, who 
had been elected and crowned king throogk 
hate of the Frank dynasty; but some yoaif 
afterwards, changing sides, he forsook tbt 
cause of Charles the Simple, and entered into 
an alliance with King Raoul. In 986, expect- 
int greater advantages from a return to hii 
early track, he lent an energetie assistance to 
the return of Charles's son, Louis, surnamed 
d'Outreiner, (from beyond the sea.) 

* Eudes must not be magnified Into th* sovereign «f • 
well-defined »• nip ire, like Hugh the Great Mid Hugh ftp* 
aftVr him. His kingdom, or rather his armr, wis a lh** 
mating one. He is a partisan-chief, fighting now In tbt 
north, now in the south, in Flanders and in Aau'.taina. 
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** The new king, to whom the French party, 
•ither through exhaustion or from motives of 
prudence, opposed no competitor, influenced by 
hereditary inclination to seek friends beyond 
the Rhine, contracted a strict alliance with 
Otho, first of that name, king of Germany, the 
most powerful and most ambitious prince of the 
day. The barons, who entertained a great 
aversion to the Teutonic influence, were much 
discontented with this alliance. The repre- 
sentative of this national feeling was Hugh, 
count of Paris, snruamed the Great from his 
immense possessions, and who was the most 
jtowerftil man between the Seine and the Loire ; 
and, as soon as their mutual distrust had 
brought about a new war between the two par- 
ties, (a. d. 940,) who for fifty years had been 
Arrayed against each other, Hugh the Great, 
f hough not assuming the title of king, played 
ngainst Louis d'Outremer the same part which 
liad been played bv Eudes, Robert, and Raoul, 
Against Charles the* Simple. His first care 
wa» to deprive the opposite faction of the sup- 
port of the duke of Normandy, and, succeeding 
in thin, he managed to neutralize the effects of 
German influence by Norman intervention. 
whole strength of Louis and the Frankish 
ty was dashed to pieces, in 945, against the 
ftle duchy of Normandy. The king, over- 
come in a pitehefl battle, was taken prisoner, 
together with sixteen of his counts, and confined 
in the tower of Rouen, from which he was 
only released to be delivered up to the chiefs 
of the national party, who imprisoned him at 
Laon. 

*• In order to cement the recent alliance be- 
tween this party and the Normans, Hugh the 
Great promised his daughter in marriage to 
their duke. But this confederation of the two 
Gallic powers nearest to Germany drew down 
upon them a coalition of the Teutonic powers, 
the chief of which at this time were king Otho 
and the count of Flanders. The deliverance 
of king Louis was the ostensible motive of the 
war, but the confederates promised themselves 
results of a very different nature. Their aim 
wai to annihilate the Norman power by annex- 
ing the duchy to the crown of France, on the 
restoration of their ally, Louis expecting in 
return a large accession of territory at the ex- 
pense of the French kingdom.* Under the 
leading of the king of Germany, they invaded 
France in 946. Otho, say the contemporary 
historians, advanced at the head of thirty-two 
egions as far as Reims. The national party, 
which kept a king in prison, and had no king 
it its head, could not assemble sufficient forces 
to repulse the invaders. King Louis was re- 
ared to liberty, and the confederates advanced 
even up to the walls of Rouen ; but this bril- 
liant campaign was attended by no decisive 
result. Normandy remained independent, and 
the liberated monarch had no more friends than 

* 8cr.R.Fr rllL 22& 



before. On the contrary, the miseries brought 
in the train of invasion were imputed to him; 
and, soon threatened witli a second deposition, 
he retired beyond the Rhine to implore fresh 
succor.* 

u In the year 948, a council of the German 
bishops met at Ingelheim, by order of king 
Otho, in order to take into consideration, among 
other matters, the griefs of Louis d'Outremer 
ngainst Hugh the Great and his party. The 
king of the French appeared as a supplicant 
before this foreign assembly. After the pope's 
legate had aunonnced the object for which 
the synod was convened, he rose from his seat 
by the side of the king of Germany, and spoke 
as follows : — 4 None of yon are ignorant that 
messengers from count Hugh and the other 
lords of France sought me out in the country 
beyond the sea to invite me to return to the 
kingdom which was my paternal inheritance. 
I was consecrated and crowned by the wishes 
and amidst the acclamations of all the chiefs, 
and of the army of France ; but^ shortly after- 
wards, count Hugh traitorously got possession 
of my person, deposed, and imprisoned me for 
a whole year, and, at last, I only obtained my 
deliverance by putting in his power the city of 
Laon, the only city of my crown still faithful 
to me. If there be any one who maintains 
that all these misfortunes which have fallen 
upon me since my accession to the throne, 
have happened to me through my own fault, I 
am ready to answer the charge either by sub- 
mitting to the judgment of the synod, and of 
+the king here present, or in single combat.' 
As may be imagined, neither pleader nor cham- 
pion of the opposite party presented himself to 
submit a national difference to the judgment of 
the emperor of the land beyond the Rhine; 
and the council, transferred to Treves at the 
instance of Leudulf, the Ca»sar's chaplain and 
delegate, pronounced the following sentence : — 
'By virtue of the apostolical authority, we ex- 
communicate count Hugh, king Louis's enemy, 
on account of the ills of every kind which he 
has wrought upon him, until such time as the 
said count repent, and give full satisfaction to 
the legate of the sovereign pontiff. If he re- 
fuse to submit, he will have to proceed to Rome 
to procure absolution.' 

u On the demise of Louis d'Outremer, in the 
year 954, his son Lothaire succeeded him with- 
out any apparent opposition. Two years after- 
wards count Hugh died, leaving three sons, the 
eldest of whom, who was named after him, in- 
herited the countship of Paris, also called the 
duchy of France. Before his death, his father 
had recommended him to Rickard or Richard, 
duke of Normandy, as to the natural defender 
of his family and of his party.t This party 
seemed to slumber until the year 980." 

* Scr. R. Fr. vliL Wtt. 

t Kichardo «lucl ftWixm i\ou\U\e HwsMttm ewsunmdm 
stmlult. nt ejus p*tt«vc\tt\o VoX\^\u\m\wT\Ma.\ Vt*w<&Vuu \*». 
carperutur. id. ttAd. Ml. 
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This slumber, which M. Thierry forgets to 
explain, was nothing else than the minority of 
kingLother and of Hugh Capet, duke of France, 
under the guardianship of their mothers Hed- 
wige and Gerberge, both sisters of the Saxon 
Otho, king of Germany.* This powerful mon- 
arch seems at this time to have governed 
France through the intermediation of his broth- 
er, Bruno, archbishop of Cologne and duke of 
Lorraine, and of the Low Countries.f These 
relations account for the Germanic character 
which M. Thierry notices in the later Carlo- 
vingians. Louis d'Outremer, brought up among 
the Anglo-Saxons, and Lothaire, the son of a 
Saxon princess, naturally spoke the German 
tongue. The preponderance of Germany at 
this period, and the renown of Otho, the con- 
queror of the Hungarians and master of Italy, 
will likewise justify the predilection of these 
princes for the language of the great king of 
his day. The later Carlovingians and first Ca- 
petians were not a whit the more warlike for 
their consanguinity with the Othos. Hugh 
Capet and his son Robert, princes devoted to 
the Church, are little calculated to remind one 
of the adventurous character of Robert the 
Strong and of Elides, their ancestors, who felt 
no scruple at waging war with bishops; as, for 
instance, against the archbishop of Keims.J 
But to resume M. Thierry's narrative. 

After the death of Otho the Great, u king 
Lothaire, abandoning himself to the impulse of 
French feeling, broke with the German pow- 
ers, and endeavored to push the frontier of his 
kingdom as far as the Rhine. Suddenly in- 
vading the empire, he sojourned as conqueror 
in the palace of Aix-la-Chapelle. But this ad- 
venturous expedition, which fluttered French 
vanity, only served to bring the Germans, All- 
inans, Lorrains, Flemings, and Saxons, lo the 
number of sixty thousand, to the heights of 
Montmartre, where this vast army chanted in 
chorus one of the verses of the Te Ih'itm.§ 
Their general, the emperor Otho, as it often 
happens, was more successful in invasion than 
in retreat. Defeated bv the French at the 
passage of the Aisne, he was only enabled to 

• Alberir Tr. Font. up. Scr. II Fr. ix. fil 4i Louis d'Ou- 
iremcr married (ii-rherije, *iMerof the emperor <Hho. 1 >tik<* 
Hugh tlu- (Jreat, fe'cinu thU. and In onh-r to he even « itli 
him, ami to cotinterba ance the credit which Louis had ob- 
tained with Otho. took to wilt* the other sister, lied* lire. 
From theae two Msbrs *pramr the imperial nice of Germany, 
and the royal raee* of France and Kiil'ImhI." 

t Ilodwitre and (lerherce both put themselves under Bru- 
no's protection, and lie restored pence between his nephews. 
Frodoard. Chronic, up. Ser. U. Fr. \iii. *Jll. Vll:t S. iirun«»- 
%l\ ap. Scr. It. Fr. ix. 121.— Tim two bisters visited Otho 
*hen ho came to Ai?:, in i»o.*i, and never. says the Chroni- 
cles, fliit they experience the like joy. Chronic. Turoti. up. 
Scr. K. Fr. Ix. M. 

X Frodoard, 1. Iv. np. Scr. It. Fr. viii. 1T*7 For 

Odo besieffed Reims, committed immense slaughter ami 
plundered the town, and ijave up the property of the chnn-h 
of Reims to his follower:*, iu^iotnitr upon the plunder of the 
chu-elL 

$ As manj priests aa jmsMhlc helnc brought together, he 
ordered tiic AlMitiii if nmrtijrum. ♦V:**. to he sun:; so loudly 
l/jAt J/rnrn Mild ail the Parisian* marvel thereat. Scr. 11. 
Vr. vhi. 'Jiig 



regain the frontiers through the medium of » 
truce with king Lothaire. According to tbe 
Chronicles, this truce, concluded against the 
will of the French army, revived the quarrel of 
the two parties, or rather supplied a new pr*. 
text for resentments which had not ceased to 
exist* 

u Threatened, like his father and his grand- 
father, by the implacable enemies of the Cv* 
lovingian race, Lothaire looked towards tin 
Rhine for aid in course of distress. lie re- 
signed in favor of the imperial court his con- 
quests in Lorraine, and all the pretension* of 
Franco over a part of the kingdom. This, 
says a contemporary writer, seriously saddened 
the heart of the lords of France. Never- 
theless, they did not betray their discontent in 
a hostile manner. Instructed by the ill success 
of attempts reiterated during nearly a hundred 
years, they would undertake nothing against 
the reigning dynasty except sure of gaining 
their end. King Lothaire, — to judge by hi* 
conduct, more able and active than his two pre- 
decessors,t — took a clear view of the ditticcl- 
ties of his position, and neglected no means of 
overcoming them. In 98#, taking advantage 
of Otho's death, and of the minority of Ii'n 
son, he suddenly dissolved the peace which Ik 
had concluded with the empire, and again in- 
vaded Lorraine; an aggression which restored 
him some of his popularity. Thus, he avoided 
any open rebellion until the end of Ins reign. 
Each day, however, his power diminUli«L 
The power which he lost passed into the hand* 
of Hugh — the son of Hugh the Great — count 
of the isle of France ami of Anjou, surnamed 
in the French of the time Capet or Chajtet, 
* Lothaire,' writes one of the most distinguished 
individuals of the tenth century, 4 is king only 
in name. Hugh, without the title, is king iu 
truth and deed. 1 "J 

The German princes were deterred by the 
difficulties of every kind which opposed a 
fourth restoration of the Carlovingians, (a. d, 
l>87,) and sent no army to the assistance ot 
Charles, brother of the last king but one, and 
bidding the dukedom of Lorraine of the era- 



* Paclflcntus est Lot halloa rex eum Othone rece. Bfmil 
clvitate. contra voluntatern Uugonla et H;ilnrici, fratris ani, 
et contra voluntatern exercitns Mil. Ber. li. Fr. viii. 224. 

t With regard to thh observation of M. Thierry's w« 
may observe thut the Carlovingians did not degenerate te 
the same extreme as the Merovingians. If Louis the Stam- 
merer were surnamed XViiUfcclt* (Do-Nothing;) we must I 
he.tr in mind that he reigned only eighteen month*: »ml 
the AnimK of Metz boast his mildness and his sense of jo*- 
tioe.— Louis III. and Carlomrtn trained a victor}' over tbe j 
Northmen, (a. i>. s75.>— Churles the Sat concluded an *U 
vaniaireous treaty with them. (a. ii. 911.) He defeased lift 
rival kiiiL' Robert, and slew him, it i.s said, with his own 
hand, (i-iironii: Tur. np. S.«r. IS. Fr. ix. 61.)— Louis d'Ou- 
tniner evineed a courage and an activity which ought ni>t 
to h;ive drawn upon him the (satirical proverb— M Jiominai 
in eonvivio, rex in eubiculo,** (lord of the feast, and king 
of the chamber.) Mirae. S. Bened. it»id. ix. 140. — Fina'iy, 
as D. VuU*ette oh««cr\es, the yontli of Louta U Frtin#i»l 
(the SlusrL'anl.) the shortness of his reiirn. and the valot 
w hieli he displayed at the aieiee of Keima, did not Uwervi 
\\n*> >v\T\\;\\A\\' v<f \\\e \uVet 'S\otv>\\tvc\mvk ^ 
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—who aspired to the French throne. Re- 
al to the poor assistance of his partisans 
■in the kingdom, the utmost of Charles's 
ess was the gaining possession of Laon, 
re the strength of the place enabled him to 
iin a blockade until he was betrayed and 
n up by one of his own party. Hugh Ca- 

oun fined him in the tower of Orleans, 
re he died. His two sons, Louis and 
rles, born in prison, and banished from 
rice after their father's death, found an asy- 

tn Germany, where their 
ily ties secured them a welcome. 



Although, the n 



f king i 



noticed in the distant provinces.* What mat- 
ter was it to the lords of Gascony, of Langne- 
doc, and of Provence, to know whether he who 
] ore towards the Seine the title of king, was 
called Charles or Hugh Capet? 

For a long time the monarch will have little 
more influence than a duke or a mere count. It 
ii, however, something for him to be the equal 
nf the great vassals, and for monarcliy to have 
ilescended from the lofty summit of Laon, and 
to have walked forth free from the guardian- 
ship of the archbishop of Reims. t The later 
Carlovingians were often at a loss to t 



— his want of relationship with the impe- 
dynasty, and the very obscurity of hie 
in, which could not be traced beyond th<- 
d generation, pointed him out as a enndi- 
i to the native race, whose 
i preparing since the dismemberment of t In 



is of a German | head against the pettiest barons. The Capets 



i powerful lords, capable of resisting I. 
themselves the count of Anjon or the count of 
""oitiers. They hold many countships in their 
wn hands, Each accession to the throne is 
worth a new title to them, as the ransom of 
royalty, as the indemnification for the crown 
— which they still forbore seizing. Hugh the 

In our national history, the accession of Great obtains from Louis IV. the duchy of 
third race far exceeds in importance tba- | Burgundy, and the title of duke of Aqititnine 
he second. Strictly speaking, it constitute*- ' from Lotliaire. 
end of the reign of the Franks, and the Abased as the later Carlovingians 



u of a national monarchy for a gov 
■nent founded on conquest. Henceforward, 

history is unmixed, and we follow and re- 
aise the some people, despite the changes 
; take place in manners and civilization 
snationalidentityis thefuundation on which 
dynastic unity has for so many ages rested, 
i people seem to have had a singular prc- 
timent of this long succession of kings, on 

accession of the third race. The report 

that in 981, St. Valery, whose relics Hugh 
let, then count of Paris, had just had trans- 
d, appeared to him in a dream, and said — 
»r what thou host done, thou and thy de- 
tidants shall be kings to the seventh genera 
i — that is forever."* 

'This popular legend is repeated by all 
oniclers without exception, even by thosr 
" who, disapproving of the change of dy- 
ty, assert the cause of Hugh to be bad, ami 
use him of treason to his lord, and disobedi- 
« to the decrees of the Churcb.f The be 
was very generally diffused among the 
nmonalty, that the now reigning family hal 
led from their own class; nor was its cause 
ired by this belief, which prevailed for seve- 

ceo til rtes.' t 

v dynasty was hardly 
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slty was but a name — an all -but-forgotten re- 
membrance. Transferred to the Capets, it be- 
comes a hope, a living right, which slumbers, it 
is true, but which, when needful, will awaken. 
With the third race, as with the second, royalty 
was renewed by a family of large proprietors — 
friendly to the church. Property arid the church, 
the land and God, form the deep foundations on 
which monarchy will once morerise and flourish. 

Arrived at the term of the German sway and 
accession of French nationality — let us pause a 
moment. The year 1000 draws nigh— the great 
and solemn epoch at which the middle ages ex- 
pected the end of the world to arrive. In truth, 
the end did come. Let us cast our looks back- 
ward. France has already lived two ages ol 
its life as a nation. 

In the first, the races deposited themselves 
one upon the other, so as to fertilize the Gallic 
soil with their alluvions. Above tho Celts are 
placed the Romans, and, last deposit of all, the 

• A monk ofMilllrt.il (r.iltmrt sivi In hi) Cbronltle. frj>. 
9cr. B. Fr.. " 
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Germans — the latest comers into the world. 
Rueh are the living elements and materials of 
society. 

In the second age begins the fusion of these 
races: society seeks to settle down. France 
would feign become a social world ; but the 
organization of such a world presupposes fixity 
and order. Fixity — that attachment to soil 
and to property which cannot be felt so long 
as the immigrations of new races continue — 
scarcely exist under the Carlovingians, and will 
only be completely established by the influence 
of feudalism. 

Seemingly, order and unity had been attained 
by the Romans, and by Charlemagne. But 
wherefore were they so evanescent ? Because 
thev were altogether material and external, con- 
cealing the utter disorder and obstinate discord 
of heterogeneous elements, that had only been 
bound together by force. Under the magnifi- 
cent and deceitful unity of the Roman admin- 
istration, more or less revived by Charlemagne, 
were concealed differences of race, of language, 
and of feeling, want of communication, mutual 
ignorance, and instinctive antipathies ; — u mor- 
tua quinotiam jungebat corpora vivis, tormenti 
genus," — this tyrannical junction of antagonist 
nature* was torture. Its agony may be infer- 
red from the eagerness and violence with which 
the nations tore themselves from the empire. 

Matter tends to dis|>ersioii ; spirit to unity. 
Matter, essentially divisible, seeks disunion and 
discord. Material unity is a contradiction in 
terms, and, in policy, is tyranny. Spirit alone 
has the right to effect union. It alone compre- 
hends, embraces, and, to say all in one word — 
loves. As has been so well put by the meta- 

Ehysics of Christianity — Unity implies Power, 
ove, and Spirit. 

Unity must begin through the spirit — through 
the Church. But, to enable it to give unity, the 
Church herself must become one. In the organi- 
zation of the Carlovingian world, the episcopal 
aristocracy has utterly failed. It must humble 
itself, learn subordination, accept the hierarchy, 
and, to rise from powerlessness to strength, be- 
come the pontifical monarchy. Then, amidst 
the dispersion of material things, will appear 
the invisible unity of mutual understanding, the 
only real unity — that of minds and of wills. 
Then will feudalism apparently a chaos, con- 



tain a substantial and potent harmony, where* 
in the pompous deceit of imperial unity lurked 
anarchy alone. 

Waiting the advent of the spirit, and the 
breath of God from on high — matter is dis- 
persed towards the four quarters of the world. 
Division is subdivided ; the grain of sand seeks 
to part into atoms. Men abjure, and curse, 
and refuse to know one another. Each asks, 
4 Who is my brother ?' and becomes fixed by 
isolating himself. One will perch with the 
eagle; another will intrench himself behind 
the torrent. Soon, man no longer knowi 
whether there exists a world beyond his can* 
ton, or his valley. He takes root, and strikes 
into the earth — " pes, modo tain velox, pigris 
radicibus, ha? ret." But lately, he classified 
himself, and would be judged by the law pe- 
culiar to his race— Burgundian, Lombard, ot 
Gothic. Man was a person, the law personal. 
Now, man becomes laud — the law is territo* 
rial. Jurisprudence becomes a matter of geo- 
graphy. 

At this stage, nature takes upon herself to 
regulate the affairs of men. They fight; she 
divides. At first, she tries her strength, and 
maps out kingdoms on the empire with bold 
and free strokes. The basins of the Seine and 
Ix)ire, those of the Meuse, the Saone, and the • 
Rhone — here are four kingdoms; they onh 
want names ; you can call them, if you so will, 
the kingdoms of France, of Lorraine, of Bur- 
gundy, and of Provence. It is sought to unite 
them. Far from it; they divide themselves. 
Rivers and mountains enter their protest against 
unity. Division triumphs : each point of space 
asserts its independence. The valley becomes 
a kingdom ; the mountain a kingdom. 

History should obey this movement, disperse 
herself as well, and trace on every point where 
they arise all the feudal dynasties. Let us en- 
deavor to disentangle this vast subject, by 
clearly defining the original characters of the 
provinces in which these dynasties have come 
to land. In its historical development, each 
was clearly modified by the different influence 
of its respective soil and climate. Liberty is 
potent in civilized ages, nature in barbarous 
ones. In these the accidents of locality are all* 
powerful as the laws of fate; and mere geo- 
graphy becomes a history. 
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ik history of France begins with the French 
uage. Language is the distinguishing mark 
itionality. The earliest monument of onr 
uage is the oath dictated by Charles the 

I to his brother, at the treaty of 848.* In 
half century following, the different coun- 
i of France, up to that time confounded in a 
le and obscure unity, assume distinctive 
ucters from the feudal dynasties establiphed 
lem. Their population, so long floating and 
titled, is fixed and seated. We know where 
the respective people of each : and at the 
e time that they all begin to exist and act 
•t, they gradually acquire a voice: each 
its history, which each relates for itself, 
hrough the infinite variety of the feudal 
Id, and the multiplicity of objects with 
ch it at first distracts the eye and the at- 
ion, France nevertheless stands manifest 
the first time she displays herself under her 
graphic form. When the wind dissipates 

vain and fantastic fog with which the 
man empire had covered and obscured 
ry thing, the country comes out into full 
U with all its local differences defined by its 
mtains and its rivers. The political corre- 
d(1 with the physical divisions. Far from 
re having been, as is commonly stated, con- 
on and chaos, all was order — inevitable and 
d regularity. Strange It our eighty-six de- 
tments correspond, or very nearly so, with 

eighty-six districts of the Capitularies, 
ence sprang most of the feudal sovereign- 
; and the revolution which gave the death- 
w to feudalism was fain to imitate it. 
"he true starting-point of our history is a 
itical division of France, founded on its 
oral and physical division. At first history 
iltogether geography. It is impossible to 
cribe the feudal or the provincial period, 
e latter epithet is equally characteristic,) 
hout first tracing the peculiarities of the 
vinces. Nor is it sufficient to define the 
graphical form of these different countries. 
;y are to be thoroughly illustrated by their 
ts alone — 1 mean by the men and the events 
their history. From the point of view 
bre we are about to place ourselves, we 

II predict what each of them will do and 
(luce ; we shall indicate to them their 
tiny, and dower them in the cradle. 



fcv/i 1st. 

r. R Fr. rfl. 616, 6 J 7. Capital, mod! 858.— See, also, 

; Conn of 1(08, L HI p 27. ^^ 



And first, let us view France in its whole, 
that we may see how it will divide of itself. 

Let us ascend one of the highest summits of 
the Vosges, or, if you choose, let us seat our- 
selves on the Jura — our back to the Alps. 
Could our sight take in an horizon of three hun- 
dred leagues, we should distinguish an undula- 
ting line, extending from the wood-crowned 
hills of Luxembourg and of Ardennes to the 
balloon -shaped hills of the Vosges, and thence 
along the viny slopes of Burgundy to the vol- 
canic crags of the Cevennes, and to the vast 
wall of the Pyrenees. This line marks the great 
water-shed. On its western side descend to the 
ocean the Seine, the Loire, and the Garonne ; 
on the other, the Meuse flows to the north, the 
Saone and Rhone to the south. In the dis- 
tance are two continental islands, as it were — 
Brittany, low and rugged, of quartz and granite 
only, a huge shoal placed at the angle of France 
to sustain the shock of the current of the 
strait; and Auvergne, green and rude, a vast 
extinct fire, with its forty volcanoes. 

The basins of the Rhone and of the Garonne, 
notwithstanding their importance, are only sec- 
ondary. In the north alone life exists in the 
fulness of strength ; and in it was wrought the 
great movement of the nations. In ancient 
times there set a current of races from Ger- 
many into France ; the grand political struggle 
of modern times has lain between France and 
England. These two nations are placed facing 
each other, as if to invite to contest. On their 
most important sides the two countries slope to- 
wards each other, or you may say that they 
form but one valley, of which the Straits of 
Dover are the bottom. On this side are the 
Seine and Paris; on that, London and the 
Thames. But England presents to France that 
portion of her which is German — keeping be- 
hind her the Celts of Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. France, on the contrary, backed by her 
Germanic provinces, (Lorraine and Alsace,) op- 
poses her Celtic front to England. Each coun- 
try views the other on its most hostile side. 

Germany is not opposed to trance, but rather 
lies parallel with her. Like the Meuse and the 
Scheldt, the Rhine, Elbe, and Oder run into 
the northern seas. Besides, German France 
sympathizes with Germany, her parent. As for 
Roman and Iberian France, notwithstanding the 
splendor of Marseilles and of Bordeaux, she 
only faces the old world of Africa and of Italy, 
or else the vague aXyjaa ot osftwv. ^xw^^^xfc. 
^e are severed \>^ \ta* Y^T*Y*««fc %m xaara 
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Varieties of scenery, 



BRITTANY 



•rcMtectart, 



completely than she is by tlie sea from Africa. 
Kising above the region of rain and of the low- 
er clouds to the/wr of Venasque, and prolong- 
ing our view over S[>uii), wo see that there 
Europe ends. A now world o]>6iir; before us 
is the blazing sun of Africa ; behind, a fog un- 
dulating with a constant wind. 

Looking at France in its latitude, its zones 
are at once discriminated by their products. 
In the north are the low and rich plains of Bel- 
gium and of Flanders, with their fields of flax, 
hops, and of eolewort, and the bitter northern 
vine. From Reims to the Moselle begins the 
region of the true vine and of wine; all spirit 
in Champagne, and good and warm in Bur- 
gundy, it grows heavier and duller in Languc- 
doc, to awaken again at Bordeaux. The mul- 
berry and the olive appear at Montauban; but 
these delicate children of the south are ever 
exposed to risk in the unequal climate of 
France* Longitudinally, the zones are not 
less distinct. We shall presently :-ee the in- 
timate relations which connert. as in one long 
belt, the frontier provinces of Ardennes, of Lor- 
raine, of Franche-Coinptc, and of Daiiphiny. 
The oceanic zone, formed on the one hand by 



* Arthur Yonnir. In his Agricultural tour through France, 
Bay*, (vol. I. p. '2!»;M " France n. hints a division Into throe 
capital pans; l»t, of vines; "Jilly. of maixe; Silly, of olives — 
which plants -rive the three ili'strict* of, I'-t, the nortliern. 
where vines are not planted; "2-lly, the central. In which 
inttize is not planted ; SMiy, the south, in which olives, mul- 
berries, vines, and utilize are all found. The lino of separa- 
tion between vine-* and no vine*, a* I observed myself, is at 
Coticv. ten miles to the north of Snissons; at Clermont, in 
the iteauvoiao;*; at IJeiiiiiiiont, in Maine; and Herhi^n.-ur, 
near (riieramle. in Ilretjijrne." This limitation, though per- 
haps t«>o rltforotiH. is, generally spe:ikinir. exact 

The follow inir account of the importations by which the 
vegetable kingdom has been enriched "in France, irlves a 
high ide» <»f the Infinite variety of boil and of climate that 
distinguishes our country: — 

"Charlemasrnc's orchard at Paris was considered unh]Ue 
from ila containing apple and pear trees. ih>* walnut, scrvhje- 
trees, and chestnuts. The potato, now the Maple food of a 
large part of our population, wax not brought to us from 
Peru till the close of the sixteenth century. We are In- 
debted to St. Louit for the inodorous ranuncu'it* of the 
plains ot Syria. Ambassadors h:id to employ their influence 
to procure France the ff.trden ranunculus. Provins Is iu- 
debled for her gardens of roses to the trourfur Thib.iut, 
count of Champagne and of Uric, joining the crusades. 
Constantinople supplied us with the horse-chestnut tit the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. We loin: envied 
Turkey the tudp, «»f which we now po<«ess nine hundred 
M»ecleis of greater beaut} than those of any other country. 
'I he elm wa» hardly known in France before the time of 
Francis the Fir>t; hor the artichoke before the sixteenth 
century. The mulberry wus not planted here till the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century. Fontancblciiu is indebted 
for its delivious ch<i**ihix (a species of grape) to the Hand 
of Cyprus. We have fetched the wecping-wiilow from the 
iieighhorhoiHl of Hatty Ion ; the acacia, from Virginia; the 
black-ash and the ligimm-\lU'. from Canaila: the marvei- 
of-Peru, from Mexico; the sun-Uower, from the Cordillera*; 
inlirnioiiette, from K^ypt; Iudian-com. from (iuinea; the 
ricinus or paliiiit-chrisii. and the Indian dati-p'nm, from 
Africa;* the passlou-llouer and th«) tlerusniem artichoke, 
from Hra/.il : the gouril and the uguvc, ft om America: to- 
bacco, from Mexico; amomum. front Madeira: the angelica, 
from the mountains ot LapUml; the veliow day-hly. from 
hiheria: the balsamine, from India: the tuberose, from the 
Hand of (.Vyion : the barberry and the can!if|owcr, from the 
Kast; horse-radish, from China: rnuk-irh, from Tartary; 
buekwhe.it from Greece: the phorurum-tcnax, from Aus- 

trhli.i." lh jipimz. />cscr/;«r/on We la Fia: t. . p. M — S-ec, 

*l»o, l>e Csmfitlh: S ir /a >rafMi«jue \Ygetnlo. de la France*, 
MadAJox. Jininlioidl'i Ui»Uuicnl tr.ro 'r t ii»li Y '. 



Flanders, Picardy, and Normandy, and oa 
the other, by Poitou and Guienne, would float 
at its immense length, were it not bound 
tightly round the middle by the hard knutol 
Brittany. 

It has been said, Pari*, Rouen^ and /Tarry 
are one city, of which the Seine u the high 
street. Betake yourself to the south of tliii 
magnificent street, where castles join castles, 
villages join villages. Pass from the lower 
Seine to Calvados, and from Calvados to tht 
Channel — whatever be the richness and fertility 
of the country, the towns become fewer, arable 
decreases, pasture increases. The aspect ot 
the country is serious ; it soon becomes wild 
and gloomy. To the lofty castles of Norman- 
dy succeed the humble manor-houses of the 
Bretons. The costume seems to follow the 
change of architecture. The triumphal bonnet 
of the women of Caux, which bespeaks so fitly 
the daughters of the conquerors of England, 
widens out towards Caen, grows flat at ville- 
bieii, divides and figures in the wind at Sl 
Malo; sometimes like the sails of a mill, at 
others like those of a ship. On another side, 
dresses of skins begin at Laval. The increas- 
ing density of the forests, the solitude of La 
Trappe — whore the monks lead together a 
savage life — the expressive names of the towns 
Fongeres and Bennes, (both signifying heath 
or fern.) the gray waters of the Mayenne and 
the V Maine — all announce the wildness of the 
count r v. 

It is here, however, that we wish to begin 
our study of France. The Celtic province, tin 
eldest born of the monarchy, claims our first 
glance. Hence we will pass on to the okl 
rivals of the Celts the Basques and the Iberi- 
ans, not less obstinate in their mountains titan 
tne Celt in his heaths and marshes. Then we 
may proceed to the countries blended and con- 
founded by the Roman and German conquest*. 
We shall thus have studied geography in chro- 
nological order, and have travelled at once in 
space and in time. 

Brittany, poor and hard, the resistant ele- 
ment of France, extends her fields of quartz 
and of schist us from the slate-quarries of Cha- 
teaulin, near Brest, to the slate-quarries of 
Augers. This is her extent, geologically speak- 
ing. However, from Augers to Kennes, the 
country is a (hbateable land, a border like that 
between England and Scotland, which early 
craped from Brittany. The Breton tongue 
does not even begin at Kennes, but about El ven, 
Pontivv, Loudeac, and Chatelaudren. Thence, 
as far as ("-ape Fiuisterre, it is true Brittany— 
tire ton Brittany, (Bretagne bretonnante,) a 
country which has become altogether foreign 
from ours, exactly because it has remained too 
faithful to our primitive condition, the more 
unlike the French that it is like the Gaul, and 
which would have slipped from ns more than 
once, \uv\ \\'<i \w\A\viV\ \\, ^^\te^^\iv& vwa^ 
WvweAiVi lout TtmivXv &taa><& tw^\ wo^W 
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Chateaubriand. 
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flt. Malo and Brest. 
Dangers of the coast. 
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risire character, Nantes and St. Malo, Rennes 
and Brest. 

An<l yet this poor old province lias saved us 
more than once. Often when our country has 
beet) held at bay and been at the point of de- 
i}>aii\ Breton heads and breasts have been 
fuUDil harder than the stranger's sword. When 
the Northmen were ravaging with impunity 
our coasts and rivers, the Breton, Nomenoe, 
was the first to resist. The English were re- 
puted in the fourteenth century by Daguesclin ; 
iu the fifteenth, by Richemont; and, in the 
seventeenth, were chased through every sea 
by Duguay-Trouin. The wars of religious and 
uW of political liberty present no more purely 
iml innocently glorious names than Lanoue's, 
and that of Latour d' Auvergne, the first grena- 
dier uf the republic. The story runs, that it 
was a native of Nantes who uttered the last 
exclamation heard at Waterloo — " The guard 
din, but does not surrender /" 

The Breton character is that of un tameable 
resistance, and of blind, obstinate, intrepid op- 
position — for instance, Moreau, the opponent 
uf Bonaparte. In the history of philosophy and 
'literature, this character is still more plainly 
evidenced. The Breton, Pelagius,who infused 
etoidsm into Christianity, and was the first 
churchman who uplifted his voice in behalf of 
human liberty,* was succeeded by the Breton 
Abelard, and the Breton Descartes. Each of 
these three gave the impetus to the philosophy 
of his own age. However, Descartes' disdain 
uf tacts, and contempt for history and lan- 
guages, clearly show that this independent 
geuiu.*, who founded psychology, and doubled 
the sphere of mathematics, was rather vigorous 
than comprehensive.! 

This spirit of opposition, which is natural to 
Brittany, manifested itself in the last century 
intl in ours, by two apparently contradictory 
fecta. The same part of Brittany (St. Malo, 
binan, and St, Brieuc) which, in Louis the Fif- 
teenth's day, produced the unbelievers Duclos, 
Maupertms, and Lametrie, has given birth in 
our own time to the poet and to the orator of Ca- 
tholicism, to Chateaubriand aud to La Mennais. 
Now, to take a rapid survey of the couutry. 
At its two gates, Bretagne has two forests — 
the Norman Borage, and the Vendean Bocage ; 
ind two cities — St. Malo and Nantes, the one 
the city of privateers, the other of Guineamen.J 
•8m above, book I. c 3. 

tH >tfcW f^ straight before him, without looking to the 
rtptor the left; and the first result of that idea! bin which 
**jn*l to give aJl to man, was. as all know, the annihila- 
te of man in the dream of Malebranche and the panthe- 
rs "f Spinoza. 

• I here Mate two foots. Bat how much aught to be added 
wjHoaiiea to these two heroic towns, and to pay theui the 
*J* due from France! 

"*»» «re other original features of Nantes, worthy of 
*j|*~tbe uninterrupted handing down of business from 
■•« to son. their slowly and honorably acquired fortunes, 
Jw household economy, and the strength of family ties 
Py *• somewhat strict In busineM, from a deMre u meet 
■J Mfagetnenta. Toung folk there have their eye on 
** *thvr; the morals of Nantes are superior to those of 
•'•ujcrsea-port. 



St. Malo is of singularly ugly and sinister ap- 
pearance ; and there is in it, besides, something 
fantastical, observable throughout the whole 
peninsula as well, whether in costume, in pic- 
tures, or in monuments.* It is a small, weal- 
thy, sombre, and. melancholy spot — the home 
of vultures and of ospreys; by turns, as the 
tide ebbs and Hows, a peninsular and an island, 
and bordered with foul and fetid shoals where 
the seaweed rots at will. In the distance, is a 
coast of white, angular rocks, cut sheer as if 
with a razor. War is the harvest of St. !Malo 
— the.y know no more delightful holiday. To 
feel tliis, one should have seen them on their 
black walls with their telescopes, which already 
brooded over the oceau, when, no long time 
since, they were filled with hopes of running 
down the vessels of the Hollander.t 

At its other extremity lies Brest, our, great 
military port — planned by Richelieu, created by 
Louis XIV. ; fort, arsenal, and bagnio, cannon 
and ships, armies and millions, the strengtli ot 
France amassed at one end of France — ami all 
this in a contracted harbor, where one is pent 
up and stilled between two mountains, covered 
with immense buildings. The entrance into 
the port is like passing into a small boat between 
two lofty vessels — the heavy masses seem 
about to close upon and crush yon. Your gene- N 
ral impression is grand, but painful. You see \ 
a prodigious effort of strength, at once a de- 



fiance to England and to nature. You every- 
where are conscious of the effort, and so are 
you of the air of the Bagnio, and of the galley- 
slave's chain. It is precisely at the point on 
which the sea, escaping from the Straits of 
Dover, dashes with its utmost fury, that wo 
have pitched our great naval arsenal. Oertes, 
it is well guarded. I saw a thousand cannon 
there.J All entrance is barred; but, at the 
same time, the port is not to be left at pleasure. 
More than one vessel has been lost in Brest 
channel. § The whole coast is a grave-yard. 
Sixty vessels are wrecked on it every wiuter.| 
The sea is English at heart. She loves not . 
France, but dashes our ships to pieces, and j 
blocks up our harbors with sand.T 

* For Instance, In the steeples, either hanging, or fash- 
loned like houses of cards, or rising in Mages with heavy 
balustrades, Mich as thoso of Treguier and Landernau : also, 
in the tortuous cathedral of Qui m per, whose choir runs the 
wrong way with regard to the nave, and in the triple chur< b 
of Vannes. Sic . . v . 8t. Male has no cathedral! notwith- 
standing its fine legends; respecting which, see the Acta 
SS. On I. S. Bened. «wc. L, and 1>. Morice, Preuves de I'llis- 
toiro de Bretagne, t i. 

1 1 happened to be at St Malo In the month of Septenv 
ber, 1*81. 

(It is to be hoped that If Europe be ever mad enough tu 
plunge again into war. it will not l>e base enough to counte* 
nance privateering. The merit of directing attention to ih s 
point is due to the Sjtectator new.'. 4 iaper.)-- Tkanslatku. 

X In the arsenal, and not reckoning tho*o in the baiterlos. 

§ For in.»tance, the lit publico in, a 120 gun t>hip, in 1798. 

3 This number, which 1 give, on the report of natives of 
the place, is, perhaps, exaggerated. Altogether, about 
eighty-eight vessels are yearly lost, on our western coast* 
between Dunkirk and St Jean dc Luz. J >i scours de )JL 
Amgo, Moniteur, Mrrch 23, lsSS. 

T Dieppe, Havre, UocWV\, C«tt*» &a. 
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I XCfi Sarageness botb t*t man and 
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The traditions anfl moai 
of the eoumtrj. 



Nothing can be more sinister and formidable 
than the coast of Brest ; it is the extreme limit, 
the point, the prow of the old world. Here the 
two enemies, land and sea, man and nature, are 
faca to face. When the sea madly lashes her- 
self into fury, you should see what monstrous 
•waves she hurls on point St. Matthew, fifty, 
sixty, eighty fret high. The spray is flung as 
.ar as the church, where mothers and sisters 
are at prayers * And even in those moments 
of truce, when the sea is silent, who has passed 
along this funereal coast without exclaiming or 
feeling — Tristis usque ad mortem ! (the shadow 
of death is here!) 

'Tis that there is here what is worse than 
shoal or tempest. Nature is fierce, man is 
fierce; and they seem to understand each oth- 
er. As soon as the sea casts a hapless vessel 
on the coast, man, woman, and child hurry to 
the shore, to fall on their quarry. Hojms not to 
stay these wolves. They plunder at their ease 
under the fire of the coast-guard.t It would 
be something if they always waited for ship- 
wreck, but it is asserted that they often cause 
it. Often, it is said, a cow, led about with a 
lighted lantern at its horns, has lured vessels 
on the rocks. God alone knows the night- 
scenes that then take place ! A man has been 
known to gnaw off a finger with his teeth, in 
order to get at a ring on the finger of a drown- 
ed woman.J 

On this coast, man is hard. The accursed 
Sim of creation, a true Cain, wherefore should 
he spare Abel i Nature spares not him. Does 
the wave spare him, when in the fearful nights 
of winter he roams the shoals to gather the 
floating sea-weed which is to fertilize Vis sterile 
field — when the billow which bears the plant 
so often curries off the man? Does it spare 
him when he tremblingly glides beneath Oape 
Kaz, by the red rocks, where the htll of Plo~ 
goff yearns for its prey ; or along DeadmaiCs 
Bay, whose currents have for so many centu- 
ries swept corpses with them? The Breton 
proverb says, " None pass the Raz without 
hurt or a fright ;" another, " Help me, great 
God, at Cape Kaz, — my ship is so small, and 
the sea is so great ! r § 

Here nature expires; humanity becomes 
mournful and cold. There is no poetry, little 
religion, and Christianity dates but from yes- 
terday. Michel Noblet was the apostle of 



* Go&an*, go+lani^ 
Jtamtnez-nvu* notmarin, nos amant. 

(Barks barks, brins: na back our huabanda, our lovers.) — 
AppHTently, the burden of a local fronir. — Translator. 

+ Tbe fact la vouched for bv the coast-guard themselves. 
— The Bretons >eem to consider the brin ^wreck) as a sort 
of alluvial rij/ut. This terrible right of the brin \va*, as la 
■well known, one of the most lucrative of the feudal privi- 
lege*. The viscount de Leon, alluding to a reef, said, "1 
have a atone there more precious than those which enrich 
a kin:: a crown." 

% 1 give the tradition of the country, without guaranty- 
\ns it. h is JieciUfM r<> add. that the remains of the:*: bar- 
bur.'ii-i ru.stom> are timily <//•*/>/ >e.tring. 
g Vojatfe de Cautbry, U ii. p. 2*41-^7. 



Batz in 1648.* In the islands of Sein, BaU, 
and Ushant, the wedding festival itself k Bid 
and severe. The very senses seem dead ; and 
there is nor love, nor shame, nor jealousy. 
The girls unblu shingly make the marriage pro- 
posals.f Woman labors there harder than man, 
and in the Ushant isles she is taller and strong, 
er. She tills the land, while the man rennioj 
seated in his boat, rocked and cradled by tlw 
sea, his rough nurse. The animals also de- 
generate, and seem to change their nature* 
Horses and rabbits are wonderfully diminutive 
in these islands. 

Xl^eat us seat ourselves on this formidable Cape 
Raz, upon this overhanging rock, three hundred 
feet above the sea, and whence we descry seven 
leagues of coast-line. This is, in some sort, 
the sanctuary of the Celtic world. The dot 
you discern beyond Deadmaivs Bay is the bl- 
and of Sein, a desolate, treeless, and all but 
unsheltered sand-bank, the abode of some poor 
and compassionate families, who yearly save 
the shipwrecked mariners. This island was 
the abode of the sacred virgins who gave the 
Celts tine weather or shipwreck. There they 
celebrated their gloomy and murderous orgias; 
and the seamen heard with terror, tar off at sea, 
the clash of barbaric cymbals. J This island » 
the traditionary birth-place of Hyrddyn, the 
Merlin of the middle age. II is tomb is on the 
other side of Brittany, in the forest of Broce- 
liande, under the fatal stone where his Vyvyan 
has enchanted him. All these rocks around oa 
are towns which have been swallowed up — this 
is Douarnenez, that is, the Breton Sodom; 
those two ravens you see, ever Hying heavily 
on the shore, are the souls of king Grallo and 
his daughter ; and those shrill whistlings, which 
one would take for the voice of the tempest, 
are the crierien, the ghosts of the shipwrecked 
clamoring for burial.§ 

At Lanvau, near Brest, there rises, as if to 
mark the limit of the continent a large un- 
hewn stone. From this spot as far as-LorienU 
and from Lorient again as far as Quiberon and 
Carnac, you cannot walk along the southern 
coast of Brittany without meeting at every step 
one of those shapeless monuments which are 
called druidical. You often* descry thein from 
the road on landes covered with briers and 
thistles. They consist of* huge low stones, 
placed upright, and often a little rounded at 
top ; or else of a stone laid flat on three or four 



♦ Id. t 1. p. 109. I give my authority. The other facta, 
for which I arn indebted to this agreeable work, have been 
confirmed to uie by natives. 

t Id. t. ii. p. 77.— To land's Letters, p. S, 8. In the Heb- 
rides, and other Wands, tiie man took the woman on trial 
for a year, when, if the did not suit him. he resigned her to 
another. (Martina* Hebrides.) No very king time since, the 
pea>ant who wi>hed to many applied for a wife to the lord 
of Hurra.— the lord* of which" had reigned over these islands 
for thirty-five generations. Soiinos (c, 22) asserts that the 
king tif the Hebrides takes no wives of his own, hat 
(tee with, Uxomj «f MsavA^eeX*. 

^ S>ee &\>o\'«, \hh>V \\. «. *i. 
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•tending stones. Whether we see in them al- 
tars, tombs, or mere memorials of events, these 
monument* are exceedingly imposing. Yet is 
the impression they make a saddening one, 
there being something singularly repulsive and 
*ode in their effect. They seem to be the first 
assays in art of a hand already intelligent, but 
ms hard and as little human as the rock which 
It has fashioned. Neither inscription nor sign 
is visible on them, if we except some marks un- 
der those stones of Loc Maria Ker that have 
'been thrown down, so indistinct as to induce 
& belief that they are merely accidental.* Ques- 
tion the people of the country, and they will 
briefly reply that they are the houses of the 
Torngans, the CouriU, wanton dwarfs, who at 
night bar your road, and force you to dance 
with them until yon die of fatigue In other 
parts they are fairies, who, descending from 
the mountains, spinning, have brought away 
these rocks in their aprons.t Those scattered 
wcks are a whole wedding party petrified. 
One solitary stone, near Morlaix, bears witness 
to the miserable fate of a peasant, who was 
swallowed up by the moonj for blasphemy. 

Never shall I forget the day on which I set 
out, early in the morning, from Auray, the sa- 
cred city of the Chouans, to visit the great dru- 
idical monuments of Loo Maria Ker, and of 
Carnac, which are some leagues distant. The 
first of these villages lies at the mouth of the 
filthy and fetid river of the Auray, with its 
islands o/Morbihan, outnumbering the days of 
the year, and looks across a small bay to the 
fatal shore of Quiberon. There was a tog, such 
as envelops these coasts one-half of the year. 
Sorry bridges lead across the marshes ; at one 
point you meet with the low and sombre manor- 

• See the plates in M. De Freminv tile's work, and In the 
Oonrs d'Antiquites Monumental** de la France by M. 
Caumont, Secretary to the Antiquarian Society of Nor- 
mandy, and who was the first to Illustrate this branch of 
nation*! Archaeology with an intelligent and enlightened 
criticism. 

t This U the form taken by the legend in Anjou. Trans- 
planted into the beautiful provinces of the Loire, it there as- 
sumes a soft and winning character, yet not without gran- 
deur In the midst of Its simplicity. 

% Tbfc* star ever 6hines malignantly on the Celts. To avert 
its maleficent influence, they say to it — " Thou hast found us 
well, leave us welL" On the moon's rising they fall on their 
knees, and repeat a Pater and an Aw, (Cambry, t iii. p. 85 ) 
In many places they call her " our Lady." Some take off 
Utelr caps on first seeing the evening star. (Cambry, t i. 
p. 1*3.)—-They also venerate lakes and fountains, and bring 
them on certain days bread and butter. (Cambry, t 111. p. 
35.— See Depping, t i. p. 76.)— As late as the year 1788, 
they solemnly sang at Lesneven on New Years Day— Guy- 
ka-nb. (Cambry,*t li. p. 26.)— In Anjon children used to 
ask for their New Year's gifts by saying. Ma Guillawktj, 
(Rodin, Recherche* aur Sautnur:) and in the Department 
•fHaut-Guienne, by crying Gui-onk-lku— M Dr. Henry 
lays that within twenty or thirty years, when a party in 
Orkney agreed to marry, they went to the temple of the 
moon, which was semicircular, and there the woman fell on 
ker knees and invoked Woden." (Logan, vol. ii p. 8tJ0.)r- 
Areording to M. Champollion-Figcac, the sunV^k is still 
celebrated in a village of Dauphlne. (Sur lea Dialectes du 
Dsnphine. p. 11>— in the environs of Sanmur, on Trin- 
ity-day. the people nsed to go out to see three mrut ri.«e.— 
Ob St Johns day, they went to see the rising sun danc*. 
(Bodin,s* quoted above.)— The people of Anjoh used to call 
the sun Lord, and tit* moon Lady. (Id. IsVcberches sur 
Anjou, L L p. 86.) 



house, with its long avenue of oaks — a feature 
religiously preserved in Brittany; at another, 
von encounter a peasant, who passes without 
looking at you, but he has scanned you askance 
with his night-bird eye, — a look which explains 
their famous war-cry, and the came of Chou- 
ans (owls) given them by the blues* There are 
no houses on the road-side ; the peasants re- 
turn nightly to their villages. On every side 
are vast landes, sadly set off by purple heath 
and gorse ; the cultivated fields are white with 
buckwheat. The eye is rather distressed than 
refreshed by this summer-snow, and those dull 
and faded-looking colors — resembling Ophelias 
coronet of straw and flowers. As you proceed 
to Carnac, the country saddens. The plains 
are all rock, with a few black sheep browsing 
on the Hi tit. In the midst of this multitude of 
stones, many of which stand upright of them- 
selves, the lines of Carnac inspire no astonish- 
ment ; although there are several hundred 
stones still standing, the highest of which is 
fourteen feet.t 

Morbihan is sombre to look at, sombre in its 
traditions — a country of old feuds, of pilgrim- 
ages, and of civil war — a land of flint and a 
race of granite. There, all is lasting : eveu time 
passes more slowly than elsewhere. The priests 
there wield great power. Yet it is a mistake 
to suppose the people of the West, the Bretons 
and Vendeans, to be deeply religious. In sev- 
eral cantons, the saint who turns a deaf ear to 
prayers runs the risk of a severe scourging..} 
In Brittany, as in Ireland, the Catholic religion 
is dear to men as the symbol of their national- 
ity, and the influence of religion is in a large 
degree an affair of politics. An Irish priest 
who should favor the Engli&h party would soon 
be expelled his country .§ No church, in the 
middle ages, continued longer independent of 
Rome than those of Ireland and of Brittany. 
For a long time the latter endeavored to with- 
draw itself from the primacy of Tours, oppos- 
ing to it that of Ddle. 

The nobla*, as well as the priests, are dear 
to Brittany and La Vendee, as defenders of old 
ideas and customs. No wide gulf separated 
the innumerable and poor nobility of Brittany 
from the laboring class. Some of the feelings 
of clanship prevailed there too. Numerous 
peasant families considered themselves noble ; 
some traced their descent to Arthur and the 
fairy Morgana, and are said to have stuck their 
swords in the ground to mark the limits of 
their fields. They would set down covered be- 
fore their lord, to mark their independence. In 

* (The name given to the Republicans, from their uni- 
form.)— Translator. 

t In Mr. O'llisgina's magnificent work (Celtic Druid*, 4to, 
1S29) tiie dimensions are greatly exaggerated. He makes 
one of the principal stones of Carnac four-and-twenty feet 
high. 

X According to Cambry, in La Cornouailc. — The Chouans 
have even been known to beat their chiefs, and then obey 
them the moment after. I pledge myself to the truth o. 
thK 

% See SutWft &\Lete\\«&. 
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several parts of the province serfhood was un- 
known. The domaniers and quevaisiers, how- 
ever hard their condition might be, were per- 
sonally free, though the land was in bondage. 
They would stand up in presence of the haugh- 
tiest Rohan,* and say, in their solemn manner 
— Me zo dtuiar armorig — I, too, am a Breton. 
A profound reflection has recently been made 
with regard to Vendee, and it is applicable to 
Brittany as well — " The people are at heart 
republicans.'-^ Social, not political republi- 
canism, is here meant. 

We need not be surprised that the Celtic race, 
the most obstinate of the ancient world, made 
some efforts in later times to prolong its na- 
tionality, just as it defended it in the middle 
ages. It required the Plantagenets to become, 
by two marriages, kings of England, and dukes 
of Normandy and of Aquitaine, before they 
could subject Brittany to Anjon, an event 
which did not take place till the twelfth cen- 
tury, when Brittany, to escape them, threw 
herself into the arms of France, but only after 
the French and English parties, the Blois and 
the Montforts, had carried on the war for a cen- 
tury longer. After the marriage of Anno of 
Brittany with Louis VII. had united the pro- 
vince to the kingdom, and Anne had written on 
the castle of NantesJ the old device on the 
castle of the Bourbons — Qui qu'eti grogne, tel 
ent mon plahir, (Let who will grumble, such is 
my will) — there began the legal struggle of the 
states, of the parliament of Kcnnes, its defence 
of the common law of the country against the 
Homan,§and the war between provincial rights 
and monarchal centralization. Sternly coerced 
by Louis X1V.,| the struggle recommenced in 
his successor's reign ; and La Chulotais, in his 
dungeon in Brest, wrote with a toothpick his 
courageous plea against the Jesuits. 

Resistance is now dying away, and Brittany 
is being gradually absorbed into France. Its 
language, undermined by the constant infiltra- 
tion of the French tongue, recedes step by 
otep.T Even the talent for poetic improvisa- 
tion, which has endured so long among the 
Celts of Ireland and of Scotland, and which is 
not altogether lost among the Bretons, is be- 
come rare and unusual. Formerly, when a girl 
was sought in marriage, the bazvalan** would 

• The pretension* of this family, which is defended from 
the Mac Horn of l>on, are well" known. In the sixteenth 
ct'iuury tlio HoIihii* took thl* motto, which may serve a* an 
Index to their history — "• Hoi j# n* mhim, prim'* ne dtiiyne, 
Rohan )€ suit" (King Tin not, prince I scorn to be, Kohan 
1 am.) 

t As stated in hi* evidence by captain Galleran at the 
Nantes assizes. October, 1S&2. 

il»aru, Ilistoire <le Bretagne. t. ii. 
This point will be noticed hereafter. 
See Madame de Sevlgne's Letters from September to 
Decerning, inclusive, for the year H575. Great numbers were 
hroken on the wheel, hung, or ^r«t to the enlieys. She men- 
tions those things with a carelessness which is painful. 

^ According to M. de Komicu. sub-prefect of Quimperle, 
>ne may measure how many league* this Breton tongue lose* 
tV m pi im number of year*. Sec this gentleman's ingenious 
trtfi-w* in the /frrue de I'tiri*. 
*+ The bazvalan wan the parson deputed to a*k g\r\s \n 



sing stanzas of his own composition, to wbieh 
she would respond ; but this has now degene- 
rated into a set form, learned by rote.* Tbt 
attempts, rather bold than successful, which 
have been made by some of the natives to revive, 
by instruction, the nationality of their country, 
have only been received with laughter. I hart 
myself seen at T * * * *, he Brigant's learned 
friend, the aged M. D., (known here only bj 
the name of M. Systeme.) The poor sol" try 
old man, sunk in an old armchair, with five or 
six thousand volumes scattered round, childk*, 
and without a relative to care for him, wasdj. 
ing of fever, with an Irish grammar on one 
side, and a Hebrew one on the other. He nl> 
lied so as to repeat to me some stanzas in the 
Breton tongue, of emphatic and monotonous 
rhythm, which, however, was not without its 
charm. It touched me to the heart to see this 
representative of Celtic nationality — this dying 
champion of a dying language and dying poetry.! 

We may trace the Celtic world along the 
Loire, as far as the geological limits of BritUnj 
to the slate-quarries of Angers ; or else, to the 
great druidical monument at Sauinur, the must 
important, perhaps, of all that still exist ; oreU, 
to Tours, the ecclesiastical metropolis of Brit- 
tany in the middle ages. 

Nantes is a semi-Bordeaux, less showy and 
more staid — a mixture of colonial opulence and 
Breton sobriety — standing civilized in the midst 
of two scenes of savage atrocity, carrying on 
commerce in the midst of two civil wars,J ami 
thrown where it stands as if to break olf all 
communication. The great Loire runs through 
it, sweeping with its eddies between Brittany 
and La Vendee — the river of the Noyudu. 
u What a torrent" wrote Carrier, drunk yith 
the poetry of his crime; "what a revolutiona- 
ry torrent is this Loire /" 

It was at St Florent, at the very spot mark- 
ed by the column in honor of the Vendean, 
Bonchamps, that in the ninth century the Bre- 
ton Nomenoe, the conqueror of the Northmen, 
had reared his own statue ; which faced Anjou % 
faced France, that he looked upon as his prey 8 
But the day was Anjou's. Its more disciplin- 
able population was under the sway of the great 
feudal barons ; while Brittany, with its innumer- 
able i>etty nobility, could carry on no great war, 
nor etFoct any great conquest. The black city 
of Angers bears, not alone on its vast castle, 

marriage, and was, usually, a tailor, who presented hlmieli" 
with one Mocking hlue, the other white. 

• I give this and several other facts on the authority o>I 
M. de Ledan, l>ookseller, of Morlaix, and a celebrated anti- 
quarian. Other details I am Indebted for to various natives 
of the country, and, among others, to M. de &, fun., who 
belongs to one of the most distinguished families in Brest. 
I place implicit confidence la the veracity of this heroic 
young man. 

t f>ee Appendix. 

% (Tho>o of the League and of the Revolution ? The bar* 
barons acts alluded to, seem to be the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, and the Xoyadea.) — Tkasslatok. 

\ VS. M..vut\cc, Vte\\\«& ta YUVtt. A* Itaeu^fie^ t. 1 p. 278 
C\\atW» \\\« \\hVV\t\ \\\* XwTv^XuMivsu* fel\tasa*\\ «ra&je*V<i^ 
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devil's Tower, bat on its very cathedral, 
Jal impress. The church of St. Mau- 
owded, not with saints, but with knights 
sap-a-pie — and in its halting spires, the 
rged with sculptnre, the other plain, is 
the unfulfilled destiny of Anjou. De- 
fine situation on the triple stream of the 
and close to the Loire— where one can 
lish by their color the waters flowing 
ii r provinces. Angers is now asleep. It 
$h for it to have united for awhile, under 
tagenets, England, Normandy, Brittany, 
uitaine, and, at a later period, under the 
.ene and his sons, to have possessed, 
ed for, or, at the least, claimed the 
of Naples, of Arragon, of Jerusalem, 
Provence, while his daughter Margaret 
:ed the red against the white rose, and 
ar against York. And here slumber, 
3 to the murmurings of the Loire, the 
f Saumur and of Tours — the one, the 
of Protestantism — the other, that of 
cism* in France — Saumur, the little 
n of the Calvinist preachers, and of the 
aplessis Mornay, in opposition to whom 
xmI friend, Henri IV., built La Fleche 
Jesuits. The castle of Mornay and its 
>lmen,\ will always render Saumur of 
al import. And important historically, 
in a different way, is the good city of 
with its tomb of St. Martin— the ancient 
, the ancient oracle, the Delphi of France, 
the Merovingians came to consult the 
the great and lucrative resort of pilgrims, 
possession of which the counts of Blois 
Anjou splintered so many lances. Mans, 
j, and the whole of Brittany were in- 
in the see of the archbishopric of Tours, 
tpets, and the dukes of Burgundy and of 
iv, aud the count of Flanders, and the 
ch of Jerusalem, and the archbishops of 
of Cologne, and of Comjiostella were 
ions. Money was coined here, as well 
'arrs ; and here were early manufactured 
ks, the precious tUsues, and, if it must 
ned, the sweetmeats and rillettes, for 
Tours and Reims — cities of priests and 
uality— have been equally famous. But 
de of Tours has been injured by Paris, 
and Nantes. Something may be a<- 
too, to the influence of the mild sun and 
tig Loire: labor seems unnatural in the 
imate of Tours, of Blois, and of Chinon, 
country of Rabelais, and near the tomb 
nes Sorel. Chenonceaux, Chambonl, 
uon, Langeai, and Loches - -all favored 
kings or their mistresses, have their 
castles seated on the Loire. It is the 
f of li tighter, and of thenar nitnte. The 

«*t daring the Merovingian era. 
a kind ol artificial grotto, forty feet lone, ten wide, 
: high, formed of eleven huge smnoa. This d«dnien. 
» in a valley, seems to aimver to another reared 
I have often noticed thi* peculiarity in druldiual 
nta; /«»r laM/wce, ml Cturnnc. 
ibore, book ii. c. J. 



verdure is fresh in August as in May— fruits 
succeed fruits, trees succeed trees. Look into 
the river from the bank— the opposite bank 
seems hung in air, so faithfully is the sky 
reflected by the water. The sand glistens at'the 
bottom ; then comes the willow, bending down 
to drink of the stream ; next you see the pop- 
lar, the aspen, and the walnut, and then islands 
floating in the midst of islands, and beyond, 
tufted trees, gently waving to and fro, and 
saluting each other. A soft and sensual coun- 
try ! the very spot to give birth to the idea of 
making woman queen of the monasteries, and 
of living under her in a voluptuous obedience, 
a compound of love and of holiness. And 
never was abbey so splendid as that of Fonte- 
vrault.* Five of its churches still remain. 
More than one king desired to be buried there. 
Even the tierce Richard CoBur-de-Lion, willed 
the nuns his heart, thinking, that murderous 
and parricidal as it was, it would win repose in 
woman's gentle hand, aud sheltered by the 
prayers of virgins. 

To tind on this Loire something less soft and 
more severe, you must proceed up it to the 
angle by which it sweeps round towards the 
Seine, as far as the serious Orleans — in the 
middle ages, the city of legists, afterwards Cal- 
vinistical, then Jansenist, and now a manufac- 
turing town. But I defer for the present speak- 
ing of the centre of France, in order to hurry 
to the South. I have spoken of the Celts of 
Brittany, and would now proceed to the Iberi- 
ans, to the Pvrenees. 

Poitou, which we meet with on the other side 
of the Loire, facing Brittany and Anjou, is a 
country composed of very different but still dis- 
tinct elements. Three distinct races occupy 
three distinct belts of land, stretching from 
north to south ; and hence the apparent con- 
tradictions presented by the history of this 
province. In the sixteenth century, Poitou is 
the centre of Calvinism, recruits the armies ot 
Coligni, and attempts to found a protestant re- 
public. In our own time, Poitou originated the 
Catholic and royalist opposition of la Vendee. 
The natives of the coast figure in the former 
attempt ; those of the Vendean Bocage in the 
latter. Both, however, may be referred to the 
same principle, of which republican Calvinism 
and royalist Catholicism have been but the form 
— an indomitable feeling of opposition to the 
central government. 

Poitou is the battle-field of the South and of 
the North. It was near Poitiers that Clovis 
defeated the Goths, that Charles-Martel repuls- 
ed the Saracens, and that the Anglo-Gascon 
army of the Black Prince took king John pris- 
oner. Blending the Roman with the common 



• Eecherches de Bodln.— Genoude, Voyage en Anjou el 
Vendee, 1n'21. At this date, the remains of the abbey con* 
skted of three cloisters, supported by columns and pilasters, 
of ttve large churches, and several statues: among others 
that of Henry 11. There vf*& wo Vra& v>t \.ta\avc& m£ Wa> 
son, Richard CoBUT-de-LAou. 
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law, giving her legists to the North and her 
troubadours to the South, Poitou is like its own 
Melusina,* a compound of different natures, 
half-woman, halt-serpent. The myth could 
have originated only in a mixed country — in a 
country of rnulest and of vipers. J 

This mixed and contradictory character has 
hindered Poitou from ever bringing any thing 
to a conclusion ; but it began every thing. The 
old Roman city of Poitiers, now so deserted, 
was, with Aries and Lyons, the first Christian 
school of Gaul. St. Hilary shared the battles 
of St. Athanasius, in defence of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. In some respects, Poitiers was 
the cradle of our monarchy as well as of Chris- 
tianity. From her cathedral shone during the 
night the column of fire which guided Clovis 
against the Goths. The king of France was 
Abbot of St. Hilary of Poitiers, as well as of St. 
Martin of Tours. The latter church, however, 
less literary, but better situated, more popular, 
and more fertile in miracles, prevailed over her 
elder sister. The last light of Latin poetry had 
shone at Poitiers in the person of Fortunatus, 
and the aurora of modern literature dawned 
there in the twelfth century — William VII. is 
the first troubadour. This William, excommu- 
nicated for having run away with the viscoun- 
tess of Chatelleraut, led, it is said, a hundred 
thousand men to the holy land,§ but he likewise 
took with him a crowd of his mistresses.| It 
is of him that an old author says, " He was a 
good troubadour, a good knight, arid he travelled ! 
a long time over the world, deceiving the ladies" 
Poitou would seem to have been at this period 
a country of witty libertines and of freethinkers. 
Gilbert de la Poree, born at Poitiers, and after- 
wards its bishop, who was Abelard's colleague 
in the school of Chartres, taught with the same 
boldness, was, like him, attacked by St. Ber- 
nard, like him, retracted, but did not persist in 
his relapses like the Breton logician. Poitevin 
philosophy is born and dies with Gilbert. 

The political power of Poitou had no better 
fate. It began in the ninth century with the 
struggle maintained against Charles the Bald 
by Aymon, father of Kenaud, count of Gaseo- 
ny, and brother of Turpin, count of Angouleine.1T 
This fainilv claimed its descent from the two 
famous heroes of romance, St. William of Tou- 
louse, and Gerard ot Koussillon, count of Bur- 



* See Appendix. 

t Tho mules of Poitou are highly esteemed throughout 
Auvergne, Provence, Languedoc, and even in Spain. Sta- 
tist, de la Vendee, by La llretonniere. — The birth of a mule 
Is bailed with more joy than that of a son. — In the district 
of Miraheau, a stallion ass will fetch as much as3<X'U francs. 
Dupin, Statist, des Deux -Sevres. (Dupin was prefect of the 
Department.) 

% The apothecaries buy numbers in Poitou.— Forme rly, 
a oi tiers exported its vipers as far as Venice. La Breton- 
Die re. Dupin. 

$ He reached Antioch with six men. 

I The bishop of Angoul£mc »aid to him, u Reform,"— the 
count replied, ** When you shall comb your hair." Tho 
bishop was bald. 

^ Singular enough, the names of the heroes and of the 
famous author of the Chronicle figure on tho same page. 



gundy. It was, indeed, great and powerful^ 
and for some time found itself at the head a 
the south. They took the title of dukes ai 
Aquitaine, but had too difficult a game to plaj 
with the people of Brittany and of Anjou, whtf 
pressed them on the north. The Angevins tool 
from them part of Touraine, Saumnr, Loudun, 
and turned them by seizing on Saintes. How« 
ever, the counts of Poitou exhausted them 
selves in strenuous efforts to establish in thtf 
south, and especially over Auvergne and Toui 
louse, their great title of dukes of AquitaiM 
They spent their substance in distant eipedi 
tions to Spain and Jerusalem. Showy an4 
lavish, these knightly troubadours were oftefl 
embroiled with the Church ; their light and vi- 
olent manners giving rise to adulteries and d» 
mestic tragedies, which have been a worlds 
talk. It was not the first time that a counteal 
of Poitiers had assassinated her rival, when \h€ 
jealous Elinor of Guyenne forced fair Rosa- 
mond to swallow poison in the labyrinth where 
her husband had concealed her. 

Elinor's sons, Henry, Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 
and John, never knew whether they were Poi- 
tevins or English, Angevins or Normans. Thai 
internal strife of two contradictory natures m 
figured in their fluctuating and stormy career. 
Henry III., John's son, was governed by Poi- 
tevin favorites. The civil wars to which this 
gave rise in England are well known. Oooe 
united with the monarchy, Poitou, both of the 
marsh and of tho plain, followed the general 
movement of France. Fontenai supplied her 
with great legists, with the Tiraqueaus, the 
Beslys, the BrUsons ; and many a skilful cour- 
tier (Thouars, Mortemar, Meilleraie, Mauleon, 
&c.) issued from the nobility of Poitou. The 
greatest politician and the most popular writer 
of Franco belong to eastern Poitou — Kicheliea 
and Voltaire. The last, who was born at P*« 
ris, sprang from a family belonging to Par- 
thenai.* 

But we have not seen the whole of the prov- 
ince. From the plateau of the Deux Sevres 
descend the two rivers so named, the one rnn- 
ning towards Nantes, the other towards Niort 
and Kochelle. The two eccentric districts 
which they traverse, stand aloof from France. 
The lower, a petty Holland,f spreading itself 
out in marshes and canals, faces only the ocean 
and Kochelle. Originally, the white city,\ like 

* According to M. de Genonde, there are still some of UM 
family of Arouet in the village of St Loup, near this U>wa» 

t T*hc southern marsh is wholly a work of art. The diffi- 
culty to be overcome was not so much the tides, as the over* 
flowing* of the Sevre. — The dikes are often threatened 
with destruction.— The cabaniert (the occupiers of faro* 
called athane*) walk with leapine-poles twelve feet long, in 
order to leap over the ditches and canals. — The tcet mank, 
beyond the dikes, is all the winter under water. La Bre- 
tonniere. — Noirmoutiers Is twelve feet below the sea leveL 
and artificial dikes occur throughout ft tract eleven thousand 
toises in length. — The Dutch drained the marsh 0/ LittU 
Poitou by a canal, called the Dutchmen'* girdle, (Oeintort 
des Hollandais ) Staiisttque de Peucbet et Chaulaire, Sea. 
also, the Description de la Vendee par M. Cavoieau, 181&. 

X This name was given to Kochelle bv the E&fr'tafc fttn 
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black city, — Rochelle, like St. Malo, — was 

feTlum opened by the Church, for the Jews, 
serfs, the coliberU of Poitou. The poj)e 
iy protected both* against the barons, and 
1 as they were from tithe and tribute, they 
idly increased. A swarm of adventurers, 
ing from their nameless populace, opened 

the seas as merchants or as pirates : others 
ed up the court, and placed at the service 

their monarchs their democratic genius and 
of the barons. Without going so far 

k as to the serf Leudastes, of the island of 
whose curious story has been preserved 

us by Gregory of Tours, we may cite the 
us cardinal de Sion, who got the Swiss to 
up arms for Julius II., and the chancellors 

Tier, ttalue, and Doriole — the first, under 
les IX., the two last under Louis XL, who 

ed to make use of these intriguers — saving 

t he would lodge them afterwards in an iron 

r- 1 * 

Fur a moment, Rochelle* thought to become 
Am>tcrdain, of which Coligni would have 
been the William of Orange. All know the 
two famous sieges it supported against Charles 
IX. and Richelieu, its numberless heroic efforts, 
its endurance, and the poniard which the mayor 
kid on the table of. the H6tel-do-Ville for his 
fart who should speak of surrender. Yet were 
u brave inhabitants constrained to yield, when 
England, betraying the Protestant cause and 
ker own interest, suffered Richelieu to block 
ip tlteir port, The remains of the immense 
dik constructed for this purpose, are still dis- 
tinguishable at low tide. Shut out from the 
tea. the amphibious city drooped and languish- 
ed ; and, to muzzle her the better, Louis XIV. 
£»aii<led Rocheibrt, a stone's throw from Ro- 
chelle — the port of the monarch, by the side of 
Uie port of the people. 

There was, however, a part of Poiton which 
Ud scarcely figured in history, which was but 
little known, and knew not itself. It was re- 
mlfed by the Vendean war. The principal 
and the earliest scene of this fearful war, which 
kindled a conflagration throughout the whole 
r&t, was the basin of the Sevre, NanUvse, the 
Minbre hills with which it is surrounded, and 
tlie entire Vendean Bocage. This said Vendee, 
*bkh has fourteen rivers, and not one naviga- 
ble oue,t — a country lo>t in its woods and 

f & Mleetion of the light on its rocks and down*. See 
L'llhtnire de la Rochelle, par le pere Arcere, de I'Oratotre, 
ttmn. 4to —Fur the coliberta, caquoux, oagots, geaitaini*, &c., 
*«+ Appendix. 

• K«< the history of St Malo, consult Daru, Hint, de Bre- 
fcn*. l it. 177: fur that of Rochelle. Puttier Arcere'a work 
■wattoaed in the preceding notes. — Raymond Perraue. a na- 
>">f «if Uochelle. and who became bishop and cardinal, ob- 
tawd fbr the Roehellera, In 160?, bulla prohibiting their 
king tried by any foreign tribunal 

♦See the 8taUa. du Depart, de la Vienne, par le Pre ft- 1 
rnehan. an. x.— Aa early as 1547. it was promised to render 
lb* Vienna navigable as far as Limosre*, and then to connect 
it with the CWirrne, which falls into the 1)ordo?ne : it would 
hav« communicated with Bordeaux and Paris by the Loire, 
ta ike Vienne has too many rocks to allow of Mich an nn- 
■wiskmg.— The Claln mlgtit be rendered navigable as far 
* Pettier*, to m to continue the navigation of the Vienne ; 

9 



hedges — despite all that has been said, was 
neither more religious nor more loyal than ma- 
ny other frontier provinces;* but it clung to 
its habits. These had been but little disturbed 
by tlie ancient monarchy, with its imperfect 
centralization; but the revolution sought to 
uproot them, and to bring over the province at 
once to national unity. Precipitate, and vio- 
lent, and startling by the sudden and hostile 
light it threw upon every thing, it scared theso 
children of the night. The peasants stood up, 
heroes. It is a fact, that Catheliueau, the car- 
rier, (witurier,) was kneading his breadt when 
he heard the republican proclamation read. He 
just washed his hands, and shouldered his gun. 
Each did the same, and marched straight against 
the blues : and tlie struggle was not man to 
man, in woods and in darkness, as with the 
Chouans in Brittany — but in masses, and in the 
open plain. Nearly a hundred thousand men 
were present at the siege of Nantes. The war 
of Brittany is as a warlike ballad of the Scot- 
tish border ; that of La Vendee, an Iliad. 

Proceeding towards the south, wo shall pass 
the sombre citv of Saintes, with its beautiful 
plains — the battle-fields of Taillebourg and Jar- 
nac — the grottoes of the Charente, and its vines 
in the salt-marshes. AVe must rapidly traverse 
the Limousin — that lofty, cold, rainy J couutry, 
where so many rivers take their rise. Jts beau- 
tiful granite hills, like semi-globes, and its vast 
chestnut forests, maintain an honest, but heavy 
race, timid, and awkward through their indeci- 
sion ; as if bearing the stamp of the sufferings 
inflicted on their country by the long strugglo 
for its possession between England and France. 
Quite different with Lower Limousin — the live- 
ly and quick-witted character of the Southerns 
is already very striking there ; and the names 
of the Segurs, St. Aulaires, Noailles, Venta- 
dours, Pompadours, and especially of the Tu* 
rennes, will serve to characterize the genius of 
the men here — to indicate their attachment to 
the central power, and the profit to which they 

but Chatelleraut opposes it through jealousy of the former 
city.— Were the Charente made unviable up to Clvrai. and 
united to the Claln by a canal, the line would famish a com* 
munication, in time of war, between Kochefort, the Loire, 
and Pari;*. — See the description of Upper Vienne, by Texier , 
and La Bretoiinierc'a Vendee. 

* I have already notieed captain Galleran's remarkable 
observation. — (Scnoude, Vovaire en Vendee. W21. observe*, 
"The peasants still >ay, 'In the reiirn of M. Henri.' (de 
Larochejai|Uelln.)"— They named Mich Vcndeans as were re- 
publicans pitta ml*, (eiirn.) speaking p»o«| French, they 
called U parlrr uohlat, (speaking like a nobleman.) — The 
priests had scarcely any property in La Vendee. The whole 
of the national forests, according to La Bretonnlerc, (p tl.) 
belonged to the count d'Artois, or the emigrant nobles; 
only one, of a hundred hectare* in extent, belonged to the 
clerct. 

t Me moires de Madame Larochrjaqtielln.— According to 
the evidence of M. d'Elbce. the Teal cause of the Vendean 
insurrection was the levy of 8 h> ( iuki men, ordered by the re- 
public The Vendean" hate military ntv i«e. w hleh remove* 
them from their home*. When a contingent was required 
for I^ouis the Eighteenth's iru.ird, not a hirur e volunteer 
offered. Cavoleau. Description de la Vendee, 1M •*. 

♦ lMpaiilol de la Force, xi.—lloulaln\illler*.— There la a 
proverb, " L'mousin will never din of drought.* 1 Haute- 

; Vienne, pur Texier, (prefect of the department in 1S0S,) p. & 
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nut it. That extraordinary personage, cardinal 
Dubois, came from Brives-la-Gaillarde. 

The mountains of UppAr Limousin ramify 
with those of Auvergne, which, in their turn, 
join the Cevennes. Auvergne is formed by the 
valley of the Allier, over which towers, on the 
west, the mass of the Mont-Dor, which rises 
between the Pic or the Puy-de-D6me and the 
group of the Cantal. It is a vast extinct tire — 
the ashes now almost everywhere covered by a 
rude and strong vegetation.* The walnut strikes 
root in the basaltic rock, and the corn sprouts 
out of the pumice.f Nor are the internal fires 
bo far extinguished, but that smoke still rises in 
one of the valleys ; and the etouffix of Mont-Dor J 
remind one of Solfaterra and the Grotto del 
Cane. Built of lava, the towns (Clermont, St. 
Flour, &c.) have a black, heavy look ; but the 
country is beautiful, whether you traverse the 
vast and solitary meadows of the Cantal and 
the Mont-Dor. to the monotonous sound of the 
waterfalls, or gaze upon the fertile Liraagne and 
on the ruy-de-Ddme. that pretty thimbleseven 
hundred toises high, and which is alternately 
veiled and unveiled by the clouds which love 
it, and can neither fly it nor remain with it. 
In fact, Autergne is buffeted by a constant but 
shifting wind,§ whoso currents whirl and chafe 
with the ever-changing direction of its moun- 
tain valleys. With a southern sky, the coun- 
try is cold ; you freeze on lava ; and the inhab- 
itants of the mountain district bnrv themselves 
all the winter in their stablesj aud surround 
themselves with a warm and thick atmosphere. 
Laden, like the Limousins, with Heaven knows 
how many thick and heavy garments, they 
may be considered a southern race,T shiv- 
ering in the bleak north wind, and pinched 
and stiffened by a foreign clime. Their wine 
is rough, their cheese bitter** — like the rude 
herbage from which it is produced. They sell, 
too, their lava, their pumice-stones, the pebbles 
of the district, ft and the common fruits of the 
country, which are taken down the Allier in 
boats. Red — eminently the barbarian color — 

* Texier-Olivier, pp. 44, 0ft, Ac. 

t The products both of the soil and of manufactures are 
rude And common, but abundant De Pradt, Voyage Agro- 
nom p. 1W.— North of St. Flour, the ground is co'vered with 
a thick layer of pumice-stones, but is nut the leu produc- 
tive. Id. p. 147. 

± See Legrand d'Aussv, Voyage en Auvergne. 

C l)e 1'riidt, p 74. 

fin winter they live In the stable, and rise at clirht or 
nine o'clock. (Legrand d'Au^sy, p. 2SS.) For various char- 
acteristic details, jioo tho Mcmoires d» M. le Comte do 
Aontlosier, t. i. The elegant p'cturo of Puy-de-I)6me by 
M. Duche, the curious Researched of M. Gouod into the 
Antiquities of Anvenrne, and tho work of the cood octo- 
genarian cure, Delarbrc, may also be advantageously con- 
sulted. 

5 In Li m acne there is an ngly race, apparently of south- 
ern extraction. From llrioude up to the source of the Al- 
lier. thev look like cretins or Spanish mendicants. De Pradt, 
p. 70. 

** The bitterness of the cheese may either be owing to 
the making, or to the coarsene** and ran kn ess of the grass. 
They never lay down fre-di crapses. De Pr.tdt. p. 177. 

*tt As late as" 17S4, tho Sptmiords came to buy tho pebbles 
0>r c4>mmon Jowelery) of Auvergnv. Legrand d'Au&sy, p. 



is that which they prefer : they like rough rd 
wine, red cattle.* Rather labor ions thin in. 
dustrious, they still often till the deep and 
strong soils of their plains with the small plongi: 
of the south, which scarcely scratches the Mr. 
face.f Their yearly emigration from the uiotifl. 
tains is thrown away ; they bring back sou* 
money, but few ideas. 

And yet there is real strength in the men of 
this race — a rough sap, sour perhaps, but fall 
of life as the herbage of the Cantal. Age h* 
no effect upon it. See the green old age of 
their old men, of the Dulaures, and the lfc 
Pradts — and the octogenarian Montlosier, who 
directs and superintends his workmen and all 
around him, who plants and who builds, and 
who, on the spur of the moment, could write 
a new book against the clergy, (parti-pretre,) 
or in favor of feudalism,— at once the friend and 
the enemy of the middle-ages.) 

This inconsequent and contradictory charac- 
ter, observable iu other provinces of our middle 
zone, reaches its apogee in Auvergne. There 
sprang up those great legists,§ the logicians ot 
the Gallican party, who never knew whether 
they were for or against the pope— the chan- 
cellor de rilopital, a doubtful Catholic ;| the 
A mauds; the severe Domat, that Jansenist 
Papinian, who endeavored to bound the law 
by Christianity, and his friend Pascal, the only 
man of the seventeenth century who felt the 
religious crisis going on between Montaigne's 
day and that of Voltaire, and in the struggles 
of whose conscience the battle of doubt and 
faith is so singularly depicted. 

We might enter the great valley of the sonth 
by Kouergue, a province signalized by a rude 
hap ;T and which, indeed, under its sombre 
chestnut- trees, is but one enormous heap of 
coal, iron, copper, and lead. Its coal mines** 
have been for ages on tiro for several leagues; 
a tire, however, unconnected with any thing 
volcanic. Exposed to every vicissitude of cold 

*■" I>e Pradt. p. 74. 

t Tiie araire, a small plough unequal to strong soils, fa 
used in the country bevond the Loire. Throughout the en- 
tire south the carta and all agricultural implements an ut 
the smallest and poorest description. Arthur Young speak* 
with indignation of the small plough, t hat scratched Ik* hod 
and belled its fertility. De Pradt. p. 85. 

X I trust this distinguished Individual will not be offend*) 
at a critical remark which applies to all the great men of hi* 
country. 

§ Domat, of Clermont; the Lagneslea, of Vic-le-Comtt; 
Dunrat, and Barlllon his secretary, of l&soire ; niopltal, el 
Aigueperse; Anne Dubourg. of Kiom ; Pierre Lixet, fin* 
{•resident of the parliament of Purls, In the sixteenth cea- 
tury ; the Du Vairs, of A ur lilac, Ac 

I See in the Mem. de d'Aubigne, the secret part the chan- 
cellor acted in the conspiracy of Ambotee. There was a 
proverb — " God keep us from the chancel lore maaa, the ad> 
udral's tooth-pick, and the constable's paternosters," 

5 liouergue. 1 believe, is the first French province which 
paid a tax to the king, (Louis VII.,) on the condition ot hit 
putting a stop to piivato wars. See the Olosaalre de Lau- 
rie re, u i. p. 164. at tho word Commun de Pate, and tbs 
Decretal of Alexander III. on the first canon of the council 
of Clermont, published by Marca. — For an account of Kou* 
crguc. see lYuehet and C haul aire, Statistiqae de rAveyrun, 
and particularly M. Montcll's excellent work. 

*• Acc*mYu\% Xo "ML tt\*Vc\«T » V)&\wtor«\«gA fca^ k*«yt«*H> 
I l^ more vAvan two-xbXt&k ut \ia\* &<evur\xn*«\ tnoMtok waV 
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1 heat by the variety of its aspects and of its 
nates, splintered by precipices, and cut up 
two torrents, the Tarn and the Aveyron, the 
Id Cevennes need not envy it. But I prefer 
ering by Cahors. Here, nature is clad in 
ies. You meet with the mulberry before you 
ich Montauban. u The prospect before you, 
lich contains a semicircle of a hundred miles 
iiiieter, has an oceanic vastness, in which the 
e loses itself; an almost boundless scene of 
Itivation ; an animated but confused mass of 
Snitely varied part** — melting gradually into 
e distant obscure, from which emerges the 
lazing frame of the Pyrenees, rearing their 
iered heads far above the clouds."* The ox, 
>ked by his horns, ploughs the fertile valley 
•the vine throws her tendrils round the elm. 

you draw to the left, towards the moun- 
lins, you descry there the goat hanging on the 
'id hillside, and the mule, laden with oil, fol- 
ding the midway track. Southward there 
ursts a storm, and the country becomes a 
ike: in an hour, the whole has dried up be- 
>re the thirsty sun. In the evening you reach 
oroe large and melancholy city ; Toulouse, if 
ou like. The sonorous accent which strikes 
our ear would lead you to fancy yourself in 
Uly; but the houses, built partly of wood, 
artly of brick, and the abrupt accost and bold 
rnd lively demeanor of the people, soon remind 
jrou that you are in France. The upper class- 
is, at least, are French : the lower present 
[aite a different physiognomy, and are, per- 
tips, Spanish or Moorish. You are in the an- 
:ient city of Toulouse, so great under its counts, 
rhich, through its parliament, became the 
nonarch and tyrant of the south,t whose hot 
md beady legists bore to Boniface VIII. the 
roffet of Philip the Fair, for which they made 
•at too frequent atonement at the cost of the 
eretics — burning four hundred in less than a 
entary, and who, at a later period, becoming 
m instruments of Richelieu's revenge, con- 
emned Montmorency, and beheaded him in 
ieir beautiful hall, stained with red.f The 
talousans made it their boast that they had 
e capitol of Rome, and the grotto dei morti 

Naples§ — in which corpses remain for cen- 
fies without undergoing putrefaction. The 
y archives were kept in the capitol, in an 
n chest, like those of the Roman flamens ; 
i the motto on the walls of the Gascon 
late-house was, Videant conmle* ne quid 
publico- detrimenti capiat \ 

Tonne, Agricultural Toor in France, vol. 1. p. 90. 
And this supremacy seems now to be revived, at least 
egmrds literature. Various periodicals that have recent- 
started np here, and particularly the Revue du Midi, 
tppirfjr the spirit and power which characterized the 
Ins of the ancient Languedocians and the language of 
(one of the dialects of the troubadours which prevailed 
Provence.) 

It was so in the last century, according to Plganiol de la 
«e. Description de la France. 

Bod tea have been preserved in it for five centuries. Mil- 
Voyage dans le Midi de la France, t iv. p. 432. Plganiol 
la Force, he 
"Let the consols** to the witty of the republic." The 



Toulouse is the central point of the great 
southern basin. ITere or near it meet the wa- 
ters of the Pyrenees, and of the Cevennes, the 
Tarn, and the Garonne, to fall with their uni- 
ted streams into the ocean — tho Garonne re- 
ceiving the whole. The sinuous and quiverinf 
rivers of Limousin and of Auvergne, flow north- 
ward past Perigueux and Bergerac ; while the 
Lot, the Viaur, the Aveyron, and the Tarn, 
after making several more or less abrupt turns, 
run from the east and the Cevennes, by Rodez 
and Alby. The north supplies rivers; the 
south torrents. The Arriege descends froip 
the Pyrenees ; and the Garonne, already swol- 
len by the Gers and the Baize, makes a beauti- 
ful curve to the northwest, which the Adour 
imitates on a smaller scale towards the south. 
Toulouse separates, or nearly so, Languedoo 
from Guyenne ; provinces which, lying in the 
same latitude, are yet widely different. Tho 
Garonne passes through the antique Toulouse, 
through the old Roman and Gothic Langue- 
doc, and constantly increasing its flood, opens 
to the sea, like a sea, beyond Bordeaux. This 
last-named town, long the capital of English 
France, and long English at heart, turns, on 
account of its commercial interests, towards 
England, the ocean, anil America. Here the 
Garonne, which we may now call the Gi- 
ronde, is twice the width of the Thames at 
London. 

Rich and beautiful as is this vale of the 
Garonne, we cannot linger there ; the distant 
summits of the Pyrenees are too powerful an 
attraction. But the road is a serious obstacle. 
Whether yon pass through Nerac, the sombre 
seigniory of the Albrets, or proceed along the 
coast, you have before you a sea of lande$ n 
only varied by cork-tree woods, vast pinada* 
— a lonely and a cheerless route, with no other 
signs of life than the flocks of black sheep* 
that annually migrate from the Pyrenees to the 
landes, leaving the mountains for the plain 
under the charge of shepherds of the landes, 
and going northward in search of the warmth. 
The wandering life of the shepherds is one of 
the picturesque characteristics of the south. 
Tou meet them scaling the Cevennes and the 
Pyrenees from the plains of Languedoo, and 
ascending the mountains of Gap and Barcelo- 
netta,t from Crau in Provence. This nomad. 

form by which the Roman senate gave the consuls extraor- 
dinary powers in critical circumstances. 

* Millin, t. iv. p. 847. — Black she«*p are also found in Rons- 
slllon and in Brittany, (Arthur Tonne, Agricultural Tour, 
&c- vol. i. p. 415, 41S.) The bulls of Carmargue are not un« 
freqnently black. 

t Young (vol. i. p. 422) says, "There Is in Provence as re- 
gular an emigration of sheep as in Spain ; the inarch Is across 
the province, from the Crau to the mountains of Gap and of 
Barcelonetta ; not regulated by any other written laws than 
some arrets of the parliament to limit their roads to five 
toiftes of breadth ; if they do any damage beyond that, It b 
paid for. The Barcelonetta mountains are the best; they 
are covered with fine turf gatonnu superbement . . . M. 
Darluc— (Hist. Nat. de la Provence, 1782, p. 808, 824, 829)— 
asserts that tbeir number is a million, and that they travel 
in flocks ot 10,000 to 40.00^ »»& «* V**tvVj \o V\\\r\i tatf* «a> 
the tourney."— ''The tta&v Vmn* i3b»\w«« Q»«wM»«a 
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race, carrying their all with them, with the 
Btnr aa the sole companions of their eternal 
Boli tilde, half astronomers, half astrologers, 
bring the lite of Asia, tho life of Lot and of 
Abraham, into tho heart of our western world. 
But, in France, the husbandmen fear their pas- 
sage, and confine them to narrow routes.* It 
is in the ApeLuines, in the plains of Apulia, 
and in the Campagna of Home, that they roam 
with all the freedom of the ancient world ; 
while in Spain they are kings and lay waste 
the whole country with impunity. Protected 
by the all-powerful company of the Mcsta, 
which employs from forty to sixty thousand 
fihepherds,t the triumphant merinos devour the 
country from Estramadura to Navarre and 
Arragon. The Spanish shepherd, wilder than 
ours, wrapped up in his sheepskin, and with 
his abarca of rough cowhide fastened on his 
feet and legs with string, resembles one of his 
own shaggy flock. t 

At last we see the formidable barrier of Spain 
in all its grandeur. It is not, like the Alps, a 
complicated system of peaks and valleys, but 
one immense wall, lowered at either end.§ 
Every other passage is inaccessible to carriages, 
and even to mules and man himself, for six or 
eight months of the year. Two distinct peo- 
ple who, in reality, are neither Spanish nor 
French — the Basques on tho west, and on the 
cast the Catalans and people of Rous*illon| — 
are the porters of the two worlds. The portals 
are theirs, to open and to shut. Irritable and 
capricious, and tired of the constant passage 
of the nations, they open to Abder-Rahman, 
and shut to Roland. Many are the graves be- 
tween Roncesvalles and the Seu of Urgel. 

It is not tho historian's province to describe 
and explain tho Pyrenees. We must look to 



the plains of Languedoc about the end of Floreal, (April.) 
and reach the mountains of Lozcre and Margeride, where 
they stav the whole summer, returning to Lower l^unirue- 
doc bv the time the frost set* in." Statibtique <le la Lozcre, 
n«r Id*. Jerphanion, prefet of the department, an. x. p. 31. — 
fhe flocks are brought from the Pyrenees to winter as far 
as the landrn of Bordeaux. Lahoulinierc. t. i. p. *24.\ 

* Five tolses in breadth. See the preceding note. 

t A year in Spain, by an American, 1S3'2. In the six- 
teenth century tho troops of the Mtnta amounted to about 
seven million head of sheep. They f»dl to two millions and 
a half at the beginning of the seventeenth, increased to about 
ftmr millions at its close, and now number nearly Ave mil- 
Hon head— about half the cattle in Spain. — The shepherds 
are more dreaded than the banditti, and they unscrupulous- 
ly abu*e the right of dragging any citizen before the tribunal 
of the association, whoso decisions are always in their fuvor. 
Tho MettUi employ* ah'til'l**, fntr*yador* y and ficAagiifros, 
who harass and oppress tho fanners in the name of the as- 
aociation. 

X Description des rvrenee*. par DraVt, Conservateur des 
eaux et foret-s 1S1S. t*L p. 212. 

$ The HaMjue word, uiurit'i, signifies both wall and Pyre- 
nees. W. Us Humboldt, Kecherches sur la L&nguo des 
Basques. 

I Arthur Young, vol. 1. p. 20.— M liousslllon is, in fact, a 
part of Spain. Tho inhabitants are Spaniards In language 
and in customs. The towns must be excepted, which Hre for 
•iie most part filled with foreigners. The fisherman on the 
CoaM have a Moorish cast of countenance." — The cential 
district of the Pyrenees, tho country of Foix (Arricge) Is 
iuho French, both in disposition and language : few or no 
fMU/MO words are preserved. 



the science of Cuvier and of Elie de Beaumont, 
for the narrative of this ante-historic history, 
They were present — not I — when nature end. 
denly produced her amazing geologic epop^ 
when the burning mass of the globe elevated 
the axis of the Pyrenees, when the monnui* 
were split asunder, and the earth, in the tor. 
tures of Titanic travail, reared against the skr 
tho black and bald MaUidetto. However, i 
condoling hand gradually covered the wontidi 
of the mountain with those green meadowi, 
th it eclipse the Alpine. 41 The peaks levelled 
and rounded themselves into beautiful towers* 
while smaller masses were put forth to break 
the abruptness of the declivities to take off from 
their steepness, and to form, on the French side, 
that colossal staircase, each step of which a a 
mountain.! 

Let us then scale, not tho Yignernale, not the 
Mont-Perdu,J but only the por of Paillens the 
water-shed of tho two seas ; or else, let na as 
cend between Bagneres and Bareges, between 
the beautiful and the sublime.§ Here yon will 
comprehend the fantastic beauty of the Pyre- 
nees^ — their strange, incompatible sites, brought 
together as by some freak of fairy hands ;[ 
their magic atmosphere, which alternately 
brings every object close to you, and removes 
it to a distance ;T and these foaming garaot 
soft green hue, and their emerald meadows. 
To this scene of 1 >v el in ess succeeds the wild 
horror of the loftier mountains, concealing them- 
selves behind it, like a monster behind a mask 

* Itamond, Voyage aa Mont Perdu, p. 54. .... "these 
greenswards of the loftier mountains, compared with wbica 
there is something crude and false even in the verdure of 
tho lower valleys."— Laboulinlere. tip 230. "The water* 
of the Pyrenees are pure, and of a beautiful «vifcry grten, 
(vert d'eau.)"— Dralet, p. 2416, " When the streams from tt» 
Pyrenees overflow, they do not deposit an Injnrious mtuMr 
sediment like those of the Alps ; on the contrary/ 1 Ac. 

t Dralet. t. i. p. 5. — Hamond, "In the south, the detent 
Is precipitous and sudden — the precipice sinking from a 
thousand to eleven hundred metres, and Its 1 ase being tb« 
summit of the highest mountains in this part of Spain, w'hlcli, 
however, soon degenerate into low rounded hills, beyond 
which appears the wide perspective of the Arragonese plains, 
On the north, the primitive mountains are closely packed 
together, so as to form a belt more than fonr myriatnttm 
thick . . . this belt consists of seven or eight rows, whirk 
gradually decrease In height" This description, which baa 
been contradicted by M. Laboulinlere. is confirmed by M, 
Klie de Beuumont The grauitic axis of the Pyrenees b on 
the French side. 

X The great jioet of the Pyrenees, M. Ramond, searched 
for Mont-Perdu for ten years. "Some," he says, "asserted 
that the boldest hunter in the country had only reached its 
top by the aid of the d->vll, who led him np to it by seven* 
teen >tepH, v p. 2S. Moi t-Ferdu is tho loftiest of the French 
Pyrenees, Visrnetnale ot the Spanish. Ibid. p. 261. 

§ It was between these two valleys, on the plateau called 
the Hon rquttt* de Cinq Our*, that the aged astronomer 
Planiadc breathed hit last, wi-h his quadrant by hlssida, 
exclaiming. "Great God ! how beautiful this isP 

5 Itamond, p. 1(W. "Scarcely do you plant your foot on 
the cornice than the decoration* change, and the margin of 
tlie terrarc cuts off nil communication between two incom- 
patible twites From this line, which you cannot touch 
without leaving one or the other, and which yon cannot 
rroA* without entirely losing sight of one of them, it seems 
impossible that they should both be real ; and were they 
not brought in juxtaposition by the chain of Mont-Perdu, 
which slightly docs away with "the contrast, ono would bt 
tempted to consider either the view you loee, or that yet 
^ain. a vision." 
\ ^ \.u\)uu\\u\e.TQ, V \\\. V- VI. 
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Ttrxying a lovely maiden. Nevertheless, we I 
ust persist, and boldly penetrate the gave of ! 
iu by yon gloomy pass, tli reading those heaps 
"massy blocks, three or four thousand cubic feel 
i contents, then by the sharp rocks, everlasting 
nows, and windings of the gave, buffeted from 
tie rock to another, till we reach the prodigious 
Jircus with its towers soaring to the sky. At 
ts foot rise twelve springs to feed the gave, 
rhich groans under bridges of snow, and yet 
alls thirteen hundred feet — the loftiest water- 
•11 of the ancient world.* 

Here France ends. The par of Gavarnie, 
which you see above you, that tempestuous 
pass, where, aa they say, the son waits not for 
hisfather.f is the gate of Spain. This boun- 
dary of the two worlds is one wide field of his- 
toric poesy. Hence may be descried, could 
vision reach so far, Toulouse on the one hand. 
■jb Vie other, Saragossa. This mountain em- 
insure, three hundred feel in length, was 
ipened by Roland, with two strokes of his good 
jword iJurandal ;J and is the symbol of that 
enduring strife between France and Spain, 
which is, indeed, no other than the struggle 
between Europe and Africa. Roland perished, 
but Prance conquered. Compare the two sides 
of the mountain range : how superior is ours !^ 
The Spanish slope, lacing the south, is abrupt, 
wild, and arid: the French trends away with 
■gentle fall, is belter clothed with wood, and 
rejoices in beautiful meadows, which supply 
Spain with cattle. Barcelona, rich in vine- 
yards snd pastures, is obliged to buy our {locks 
ud our wines, and lives on oor oxen. II On 
(be one side of the range are a fine sky, a 
loraly climate, and want ; on the other, fogs and 
nun, but intelligence, wealth, and freedom. 
Put the frontier, contrast our splendid high- 
way) and their rugged paths ;*J or simply look 



at those strangers who have come to drink 
the waters of Cauterets, covering their rags 
with the dignity of the cloak ; sombre, and 
scorning all comparison with others. Great 
and heroic nation, fear not our insulting your 

To see all the races and costumes of the Py- 
renees, you must go to the fairs of Tarbes, 
which are frequented by nearly ten thousand 
persons, and whither the whole country flocks 
for twenty leagues round. Here you often see 
at one and the same time, the white cap of Bi 
gorre, the brown one of Foix, the red one of 
Rousbillon, and, sometimes, the large fiat hat 
of Arragon, the round hat of Navarre, and 
the peaked cap of Biscay.* Hither cornea the 
Basque voiturier, with his long wagon drawn 
by three horses, wearing the Bearnese Serve* ;t 
but you will easily tell the Bearnese from the 
Basque — the sprightly, handsome little man of 
the plain, ready of tongue, and of hand as well 
— from the son of the mountain, with his rapid 
stride and huge limbs, a skilful farmer, and 
proud of the family whose name lie bears. £ To 
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Cndmen like the Basque, you must search among 
the Celts of Brittany,* of Scotland, or of Ire- 
land The Basque, eldest of the Celtic races, 
rnimoveably fixed in the corner of the Pyrenees, 
has seen all the nations pass in review before 
him — Carthaginians, Ccl*.s, Romans, Goths, 
and Saracens. He regards with pity our recent 
genealogies. A Montmorency said to one of 
them : " Do you know that we date a thousand 
years back V " We," was the rejoinder, u have 
left off dating.*'! 

The Basques were momentary masters of 
Aquitaine, to which they have bequeathed in 
memorial of them the name of Gascony. Driven 
back to Spanish ground in the ninth century, 
they founded there the kingdom of Navarre, 
and in two centuries occupied all the Christian 
thrones of Spain — Gallicia, the Asturias and 
Leon, Arragon and Castile. But the Spanish 
crusade bearing southward, the Navarrese, cut 
off from the theatre of European glory, gradu- 
ally lost every thing. Their last king, Suncho, 
the Shut-up, who died of a cancer, is the true 
symbol of the destiny of his people. Shut-up, 
in point of fact, in its mountains, by powerful 
nations, and eaten into, if I may so express 
myself, by the progress of Spain and of France, 
Navarre even implored the aid of the mussul- 
maus of Africa, and, at last, sought refuge in 
the arms of France. Sancho gave the death- 
blow to his kingdom by bequeathing it to his 
son-in-law, Thibault, count of Champagne — a 
Roland, breaking his Durandal to save it from 
the enemv. The house of Barcelona, the root 
of the kings of Arragon and of the counts of 
Foix, seized upon Navarre, and consigned it, 
but for a moment, to the Albrets, the Bourbons, 

plenty ami abundanre ; while throuchnut the greater part 
of the Pyrenees," &.c— Lnhoullnlere, t. iii. p. 416* — 

** Ben men 
Fan* et courtes. 
Risordan 
Plr que can — 

^The Rearnese Is false and courteous, the Rigordan worse 
than a dog ;) no runs the proverb. The Bigordnn has the 
advantage as regards frankness and plain uprightness." — 
*' There are very few points of resemblance between these 
two races. The Bearnese, forced by the snows to descend 
with hi* tlorks into the plain, polishes there, and loses his 
natural rudeness. Turning crafty, dissembling, but Inquisi- 
tive withal, he nevertheless pre«ierves his haughtiness and 
love of independence .... the Bearnese is variable and 
vindictive, a* well as keen-witted ; but, through fear of dis- 
grace, and of the pecuniary damage, lias recourse to law 
for his revenge. It it the same with the other people of 
the Pyrenees, from Beam to the Mediterranean ; all are 
more or less litigious. and nowhere do lawyer* more nb und 
than in Blgorre. Coimntuges, <\m<*erans, in the county of 
Foix, and in Rou**illon — all Ijlng along this mountain 
chain." Dralet, t. i. p. 170. 

• (Arthui Young, vol. I. p. M. '• Fair day at Lnndevoi- 
sier, which gave me an opportunity of seeing number* of 
Has Bretons collected, hh well ns their cattle. The men 
drew in great troiiM'M likr brreclie«, many with nak*>d legs, 
and most with wooden shoes, strong marked features -like 
the Welsh, with countenances a mixture of half -energy, 
half -laziness ; their persons Mout. hrond, and square. The 
women farrowed without age by labor, to the utter ex- 
tinction of all soilness of se\. The eye discovers them at 
1r>t glance to lie a |>cople absolutely di*tinct from the 
French. Wonderful that they should be found so, with 
JMiwrt mn/fU'ige. m-tn tiers, dress, Hr„ after having been 
•ctthnl him- KM! y ears. ";— 'I'iamm.* tor 
/ Jbmrtv do BitUtmmoL 



who lost it in order to gain France. However 
through a grandson of Louis XIV., a descend 
ant of Henri Quatre, the Basque race has re- 
covered not alone Navarre, but the whole of 
Spain ; and thus was verified the mysterious 
inscription on the castle of Coaraze, when 
Henry IV. was brought up — Lo que adem 
no puede f altar, (that which must be, caDMt 
fail to be.)* Our kings have styled themselrs* 
kings of France and Navarre — a title happily 
significant of the origin of the French people ■ 
as well as of that of their sovereigns. 

The old and the pure races, the Celts and 
the Basques, Brittany and Navarre, had to 
yield to the mixed races — the frontiers had to 
give way to the centre, nature to civilization. 
The Pyrenees present in every direction the 
image of this decay of the ancient world. The 
remains of antiquity have disappeared, those of 
the middle ages are crumbling away. Thou 
mouldering castles, those towers of the Moon, 
those bones of Templars which are preserved 
at Gavarnie,f image most significantly an ex- 
piring world. Singular to say, the existence 
of the very mountain seems at stake. Its bared 
summits attest its unsoundness. J Not in vain 
has it been battered by so many storms — whose 
wild work has been aided by the havoc of man 
at its base. Daily does he lay bare that thick, 
girdle of forests which covered the nakedness 
of his mother earth. The soil, retained by the 
grasses on the slopes and ledges, being washed 
away by the rains, the rock is left bare ; and 
splintered and exfoliated by heat and frost, and 
undermined by the melting away of the snows, 
is carried away by avalanches. Instead of rid 
pasture, there remains a dry and ruined soil 
The laborer, who has expelled the shepherd, 
gains nothing by his usurpation. The waters 
which gently trickled down the valley across 
the turf and the forests, now rush down in tor- 
rents, and cover his fields with ruins of his own 
making.^ Numerous hamlets in the upper 
valleys have been deserted for want of fire- 
wood ; and their inhabitants have fallen back 
on France in consequence of their own devasta- 
tions. || 

As early as 1763, the alarm was raised, and 
a law was passed that each inhabitant should 
plant yearly one tree in the royal forests, and 
two in the lands of his commune. Foresters 



• LntNMiUniere, i. 1. p. 238. 

t Dralet. 

t Ijahouliniere. t. i. p. 232.— Several specie* of animate 
have disappeared from the Pyrenees. Dralet, L i. p. 51. 
The wild rat is rarely met with there: and. according tc 
Hutfon. the stag di*np|icared two centuries since. 

« Dralet. 1. 1. p. 19? : t. II. p. 390. Dralet wrote tn 1813. 

|i hi. t. ii. p. 105. The inhabitants went even Into Spilt 
to pilfer wood. — Cutting tut * branch In the large fare* 
overhanging Cnuteret*. and which protects It from the snows 
^objects the offender to a henry finc—IHodurus ttrslus hid 
vu«l Ion,: «dnce, (lib. II.)— " Pyrenees romes from the Greek 
pmr, (fin'.) because, in former time*, the woods were find 
hv the shepherd*."— •• There Is no forest bat what has ben 
purposely *et v\u tire, on various occasions, by the Inhabit* 
nnlv \n wtAer U> cos&xvn Vtw ^attfcwcA YbSa %nSft ta^s* 
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also were appointed. In 1679, in 1756, and 
Mer still, new regulations attested the alarm 
occasioned by the progress vf the evil. But at 
the Revolution every barrier was thrown down ; 
•od the impoverished people unanimously be- 
gan the work of destruction. Fire and spade 
in hand, thev scaled even to the eagles' nests ; 
and, let down by ropes, cultivated the depths 
of the abvss. Trees were sacrificed to the 
■lightest want, and two firs would be cut down 
to make one pair of sabots.* At the same time, 
the smaller cattle increasing in large numbers, 
infested the woods, injuring trees, shrubs, and 
I he tender shoots, and devouring the hope of 
the future. The goat especially — of all ani- 
mals the property of him who has nothing — an 
adventurous creature that lives on the domain 
common to all, a levelling quadruped, was the 
instrument of this revolutionary invasion, and 
the Terror of the desert. His war against these 
nibbling animals was not the least of Bona- 
parte's labors, and in 1813 the goats were not a 
tenth of the number they had been in the year 
X ;f but he could not entirely put a stop to 
their war on nature. 

The whole of this South, beautiful as it is, is, 
Krertheless, a country of ruins, compared with 
the north. Let us haste through the fantastic 
kndscapes of St. Bertrand de Comminges and 
| rf Foix — towns which one might suppose to 
r bve been tossed down at random by fairy 
bods — and through our little Spanish France, 
Rtutsillon, with its green meadows, black 
Aeep. and Catalan romanzas, so sweet to gather 
in the evening from the lips of the maidens of 
the countryj — and, descending into stony Lan- 
fpedoc, pursue its hills, but faintly shaded by 
tto olive, to the monotonous notes of the cicada. 
Here are no navigable rivers, and the canal 
which unites the two seas$ has not sufficed to 
•Apply the want ; but salt ponds, and salt marshes 
M well, where the salicornia grows, || abound ; 
while its countless hot springs of bitumen and 
tyhalte make it another Judea.^f The rabbis 
•f the Jewish schools c '* Narbonne might have 
fcneied themselves in the jr own land — even the 
Asiatic leprosy was not wanting to complete 
the illusion : recent cases of this disease have 
•ecorred at Carcass«#ne.** 

The cause is to lie found in the fact that, not- 
withstanding the western Cers, to which Au- 
pntus reared an altar, the hot and leaden wind 
■f Africa weighs heavily on the country. Sore 

* Unlet, ttt. p. 74. 
« U.U.p.«. 

t M. larberel profr**or of History In the College IjouI*- 
M-Grnd, I* preparing for publication a collection of the hl*- 
Me m— nuin of Roimillon and Catalonia. M. Tastu. like- 
*to. faai in bind a great work on the antiquities of the Int- 
teeMutry. The literary conquest of the South, begun by 
At TeaernMe Raynonard, l» thu* going on. 

i I shall have orearion to notice this great monument of 
■* rtga of LnaU XIV. In another place. 

S TYoere. Buttotique da Departcment de l'Aude, p. 507. 
■ *• bnportod fnun Narbonne for the glass manufacturers of 
tenet. 
T tefP***. Description do In France, LLd. 990. 



legs won't heal at Narbonne.* Most of th* 
sombre towns of this region have sites *>f sur- 
passing loveliness, while around them are un- 
healthy plains — for instance, Albi, Lodeve, Ag- 
de the blackfi seated close to its crater, and 
Montpellier, the heiress of the ancient Mague* 
lone, whose ruins are by its side — Montpellier 
which looks at will on the Pyrenees, the Ce- 
vennes, and the Alps themselves, has close to 
her and under lwr an unhealthy soil, covered 
with flowers, all aromatic, all highly medicinal ; 
a city of medicine, perfumes, and verdigris.} 

An aged laud is this Langucdoc. You meet 
here ruins upon ruins — the Cami&ards upon the 
Albigcnses, the Saracens upon the Goths, un- 
der these the Romans, then the Iberians. The 
walls of Narbonne are built with tombs, stat- 
ues, and inscriptions. $ The amphitheatre of 
Nlmes is pierced with Gothic embrasures, 
crowned with Saracen battlements, blackened 
by the fires of Charles Martel. But it is the 
oldest who have left the most — the Romans 
have dug the deepest furrow ; witness their 
maison quarrce^ their triple bridge over the 
Gard, their vast canal which the largest vessels 
could navigate. || 

The Roman law is another ruin ; as imposing, 
though in a different fashion. To it, and to the 
old franchises arising out of it, Languedoc was 
indebted for the exception she offered to the 
feudal maxim — no land without its lord.^f Here, 
the presumption was always in favor of liberty. 
Feudalism could only gain a footing under cov- 
er of the crusades — as an auxiliary of the 
Church, as a familiar of the Inquisition. Si- 
mon de Montfort founded here four hundred 
and thirty-four fiefs.** But this feudal colony, 

* M. p. 347. According to the same author, it Is the 
same with s»res in the head nt Monica ux. — The Cers and 
the Autan prevail by turn'* in Linguedoc. The Cer* (cyrek, 
the Welsh for im|ietuo*ity) is the west wind — violent, hut 
healthy.— Sencc. Uun-st. Natural, 1. iii. c. 11, "The Clrcius 
. . . . lnfe*L* (iiul, and though it shake* down building*, 
the nntlve« return thanksgiving to it, since they owe to it 
the healthiness of their clitu:iU\ While the divine Au- 
iru«tm was in Gaul, he vowed and huilta temple to it."— 
The Autin is the southeast or African wind, heavy and 
stagnating. 

t The proverb say* — " Agde, the black, the robber's den." 
It i* built of lava. Lodeve is like w bo black. Mlllin, L it 
p. 301. 

X Millln. t. Iv. p. 323. Montpellier is celebrated for it* 
rifctllleric* and manufacture of perfume*. The discovery of 
brandy i* nscrihed to Arnaud de Villenenve, who founded 
the perfume iinnufactnries of this town, p. 334.— Formerly, 
Montpellier had the monopoly of verdigris, its cellars being 
supposed to Ik* exclusively fitted for IL 

$ Mlllin, t. Iv. p. 383. The walls of Narbonne were re- 
paired in Franci* the First's time, and were covered with 
fragments of ancient monuments. The engineer who di- 
rected the repairs had the inscription* let Into the walls, 
and the remain* of bas-reliefs placed over the gale* and 
arches — so that the walls are an immense mu*eum of limb*, 
heads, hand*, trunk*, weapons, and mottoes, flung then* at 
random and in Indescribable confusion. Nearly a million 
of Inscription* art* there, almost entire, but which, from the 
width of the fosse, can only he deciphered with the aid of 
a glass. — <>n the wall* of Aries are numerous remains of 
sculpture, formerly belonging tonn ancient theatre. Thierry, 
Lettres sur l'IIi*toire de France, p. 259. 

|| Trouvc, p. 271. The canal was a hundred pace* wide, 
two thousand long, and thirty deep. 

V Cnsencuve. Trait* du Franc-aleu en Iiangucdoc. 

** I have been assured that in 1814 many families of tlM 
emigrants were taxed with their descent from Simon <k 
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governed by the custom of Paris, only served 
to prepare the republican spirit of the province 
for monarchical centralization. A land of po- 
litical liberty and of religious servitude, more 
fanatical than devout, Languedoc has always 
cherished a vigorous spirit of opposition. The 
Catholics even had their Protestantism here, 
under the form of Jansenism. To this day, 
at Alet, they rake the tomb of Pavilion, in or- 
der to drink the ashes that are a charm for fe- 
ver.* Since the days of Vigilantius and of Fe- 
lix of Urgel, the Pyrenees have never been 
without heretics. The most obstinate of skep- 
tics, and most undoubting believer in doubt — 
Bayle, was a native of Carlat. The Cheniersf 
— those rival brothers, whose rivalry did not, 
however, as is commonly supposed, lead to fra- 
tricide — were from Limoux. Need I name in 
the list the player of Carcassone, the sangui- 
nary bcl-esprit, Fabre d'Eglantine ? At least, 
one cannot deny the attributes of vivacity and 
energy to the Languedocians — a murderous en- 
ergy, a tragic vivacity. Placed at the angle 
of the South — which ft seems to bind and unite 
— Languedoc has frequently suffered from the 
struggles between jarring races and religions. 
Elsewhere I shall have to speak of the fright- 
ful catastrophe of the thirteenth century ; but, 
even at this day, a traditional hatred exists be- 
tween the inhabitants of Nimes, and those of 
the mountain of Nimes, which, it is true, has 
now but little to do with religion, and may be 
likened to the feuds of the Guelphs and Ghib- 
elines. Poverty-stricken and rude as the Ce- 
vennee arc, it is not surprising that at the point 
where they come in contact with the rich re- 
gion of the plain, the shock should be one of 
violence and of envious fury. The history of 
Nimes is but that of a battle of raging bulls. 

The strong and hard genius of Languedoc 
has not been sufficiently distinguished from the 
quick-witted levity of Guyenne, and the hot- 
headed petulance of Provence ; yet is there the 
same difference between Languedoc and Guy- 
enne, as between the men of the Mountain and 
the Girondists, between Fabre and Barnave, 
between the smoky wine of Lunel and claret. 
Belief is strong and intolerant in Languedoc, 
often, indeed, to atrocity — so is disbelief. 
Guyenne, on the contrary, the country of Mon- 
taigne and of Montesquieu, has floated betwixt 
belief and doubt : Fenelon, the most religious 
of its celebrated 'men, was almost a heretic. 
Things grow worse as we advance towards 
Gascony — the land of poor devils, exceedingly 
noble, and exceedingly beggarly ; joyous and 
reckless rogues, not a man of whom but would 

Mnntfort'ft comjHinions. — Pen further on the history of the 
crusade against the Alhigcnses. 

Thin chapter completes the picture of Languedoc, r\s the 
Jrst cliHpler of the firs»t book began that of Gascony, by de- 
scribing the Iberian*, the ancestors of the Basques. 

* Trouve, p. 2.V.— See Appendix. 

* l'he two Chenlers were l>orn at Constantinople, where 
their father was consul-general ; but their family belonged 
to Limoux, and their ancestors had long been inspectors of 
fee mines of Languedoc and Rounsillon. 



have said, like their Henri IV. — " Paris is wet 
worth a mass," (Paris vaut bien vne messe,) or 
as he wrote to Gabrielle, just before he abjured 
his faith — " I am going to take the desperate 
leap," (Je vaisfaire le saut pertfleux.*) Sock 
men risk all to succeed, and do succeed. Thr 
Armagnacs allied themselves with the Vale* 
— the Albrets, blending with the Bourbons, tl 
last gave kings to France. 

In some respects, the genius of Provence ii 
more analogous with the Gascon than with the 
Languedocian ; and it is by no means uneoov 
mon for the people of the same zone to be sio. 
ilarly alternated — for instance, Austria, which 
is further from Suabia than from Bavaria, is 
more akin to it in feeling and character. The 
provinces of Languedoc and of Provence, both 
of which lie along the Rhdne, and are similarly 
intersected by corresponding rivers and tor* 
rents, (as the Gard, which answers to the Du- 
rance, and the Var to the Herault,) form of 
themselves the whole of our Mediterranean 
coast ; which has in both its ponds, its marshes, 
and its extinct volcanoes. But Languedoc it 
a complete system — a ridge of mountains oi 
hills with their two falls ; whence flow tht 
rivers of Guyenne and Auvergne. Provence 
rests upon the Alps — but neither the Alps, nor 
the sources of her great rivers are hers. She 
is only a prolongation, or fall of the mountain 
range towards the Rh6ne and the sea, at the 
base of which fall, stooping towards the ocean, 
are her beautiful cities — Marseilles, Aries, and 
Avignon. All the life of Provence is on the 
coast. The cities of Languedoc, on the con- 
trary, from the less favorable nature of the 
coast, lie behind the sea and the Rh6ne. Nar- 
bonne, Aigues-Mortes, and Cette, have no am- 
bition to be ports. f Thus the history of Lan- 
guedoc is more continental than maritime ; and 
the great events with which it deals are the 
struggles of religious liberty. In proportion as 
Languedoc retreats from the sea, Provence 
meets it, and throws into its bosom Marseilles 
and Toulon — seeming to spring forward to- 
wards maritime adventures, crusades, and the 
conquest of Italy and Africa. 

Provence has both visited and sheltered all 
nations. All have sung the songs and danced 
the dances of Avignon, and of Beaucaire ; all 
have stopped at the passes over the Rhdne, 
and the great cross ways of the high roads of 
the south. J The saints of Provence (true 

* A Gascon proverb say* — " Every good Gascon niay coo 
trnunt himself thrice, {Tout bonn Gascoun ques pot rrprn- 
qut tres copt.) In many of the southern department* it it 
thought shameful not to go to mass, but pitiful to attend 
confession. The truth of this has been warranted to me, 
especially as regards the department of Gem. 

T Three unsuccessful attempts of the Romans, of 8u 
LouK and of Ixmis XIV. 

X The bridge of Avignon, so noted in song, replaced the 
wooden bridge of Aries, which in Its time had been— a« 
Avignon and Beaucaire afterwards were — the rendesvoai 
of (ho nations. Aries, according to Ausoolus, was the little 
Gallic Komc 






"Galluia Roma Arelas, qtmm Narho Martins, et quan 
AccAit A I uin is opulenta Vienna cokwU. 
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Mints whom I honor) built bridges* for them, 
tod began to fraternize the West. The spright- 
ly ami lovely girls of Aries and of Avignon — 
io continuation of their good work — have taken 
by the hand the Greek, the Spaniard, and the 
Italian — and have led off the farandolaf with 
them, whether they would or not. Nor have 
these strangers wished to re-embark. They 
have built in Provence, Greek, Moresco, and 
Italian towns, and have preferred the feverish 
countenances of FrejusJ to those of Ionia, or 
of Tusculum, have wrestled with torrents, 
turned the shelf's of the hills into cultivated 
terraces, and extorted grapes from the stony 
hd^es which yielded only thyme and lavender. 
Poetic as Provence is, it is, nevertheless, a 
rude country. Not to mention its Pontine 
marshes,^ its vale of Olioul, and the tiger-like 
vivacity of the Toulon peasant — that everlast- 
ing wind which buries in sand the trees of the 
tea-shore, and drives vessels on the coast, is 
not less fatal on land] than on sea. Its abrupt 



Pnrdpitis Rhndanl sic interclsa fluentls, 
l't mediam facias navaii ponte plateam. 
Per qoem Roman! commercla suscipis orbls." 

Auson. Ordo nobil. urbium, vil. 

(Arlrs, a Utile Gallic Rome, near which are Narbonne, and 
ttnae wealthy with her Alpine colonists — so cut up by 
Ike floods of the rapid Rhone, that you may mike it, by 
t bridge of boats, the highway for the commerce of the 
loatn world.) 

* The shepherd. St Benezet, was ordered In a dream to 
vsiM the bridge of Avignon ; but the Bishop would not 
Cftdil the dream, until he Drought an enormous rock on his 
tack to serve for the foundation-stone. He founded the 
wfcr of the pontifei brothers, who aided in building the 
srtsfe of the Holy Ghost, and who began one over the 
Ifcruee. Holland. Acta SS. II April. Hellot, Hist, do* 
0i4w Religieux, t. ii. c. 42.— Bouche. Hl*t. de Provence, 
t ii. a, 163. D. Vaissette, Hist, du Ijanguodoc, i. iii. I. zix. 
h 4L— The resemblance to the Roman and Etruscan ponti- 
ktt H worth noting. 

t One of the four kinds of farandola, specified by Fischer, 
k called the Turkish ; another, the Moresco. These names, 
■ad the resemblance of many of these dances to the bolero, 
*unat the supposition that they were Introduced Into 
faace by the Saracens. Millin, t. iil. p. 355. 

{ Millin, L ii. p. 467. With regard to the insalubrity of 
Ann, see the same author, t. ill. p. 645. — Papon, 1. SO, 
pvei the proverb—" Avenio ventosa, sine vento venenosa, 
no fenio uutidloaa." (Windy Avignon, venomous with- 
««, queasy w A a wind.)— In 1213, the bishops of Nar- 
taat, Jcc., wrfrw to Innocent III., that a provincial council 
bviag been summoned to Avignon—" Mauy of them were 
■nUe to attend from the insalubrity of the weather, so 
>hu the business was necessarily postponed." Epist Innoc. 
K- {Ed. Baluxe, li. 762.)— There were lepers at Mnrtignes 
» hie as 1731, and at Vitrolles In 1807. Generally speak- 
bg. cutaneous diseases are common in Psoveuce. Millin, 
tw.p.35. 

t^The marshes cover four hundred thousand arpents. 
«»chfl et Chaulalre, Stitistiquc des Bouchcs-du-Rhonc. 
&» tlm, M.dc Villeneuve's great statistical work. 4 vols. 4to. 
-The town of II ye res is uninhabitable in summer on ac- 
•J*t of the marches; you Inhale death with the perfumes 
* lbs fruits and flowers. Frejus is in the same predica- 
■gk.— fltttistlque du Var, par Fauchet, (who was prefect 
"U* dpflartment,) an. Ix. p. 53, sqq. 

I (Arthur Young, vol. 1. p. 209. "The spring Is the 
*** season in the year, because the vent de bize, the 
***rtli of the Italians, is terrible, and sufficient, in the 
**aiains, to blow a man off 1 his horse ; it is also dangcr- 
*n to the health, from the sun, at the same time, being 
**■ high and powerful. But In December, January, and 
"•nary, the weather is truly charming, with the bize very 
{*ftl?t bit not always free from It, for on the 3d of January, 
*•'*. there was so furious a mmstrale, with snow, that flocks 
*** •riven ftmr or Ave leagues from their pastures ; num- 
*" of travellers, shepherds, sheep, and asses, in the Crau. 
W*ael Five shepherds were conducting eight hundred 



and sudden gusts bear death* oh their win;ys. 
The Provencal is too brisk to wrap himself up 
in the Spanish cloak. And the powerful stir 
of the clinic — that sun which makes the com-. 
mon festival of this country of festivals — darts 
painfully on the head, when, at one burst, it 
changes winter into summer. As it vivifies the 
tree it scorches it. The very frosts burn. But 
rains,! which convert brooks into rivers, are 
more frequent than frosts. The husbandman 
sees his field at the base of the hill on whose 
side it hung, or follows it floating on the flood, 
and adding itself to his neighbor's land Na- 
ture is capricious, choleric, passionate, and 
charming. 

The Hh6ne is the symbol of the country — its 
fetish, as the Nile is that of Egypt. The peo- 
ple cannot believe this river to be only a river; 
but sees wrathj in its violence, and recognises 
the convulsions of a monster in its devouring 
eddies. It is the drac, the tarasque, a kind of 
tortoise-dragon ; whose effigy is vociferously 
paraded about on certain festivals,^ and is 
borne to the church dashing against all in its 
way. Except there be an arm broken, at the 
least, the festival is considered a failure. 

The Rhone, furious as a bull maddening at 
the sight of red, dashes against its Delta, the 
Camargue, the island of bulls and of fine pas- 
tures. The Ferrade is the high festival of the 
island. The bullocks are driven with goads 
into the centre of a circle, formed of wagons 



sheep to the butcheries at Marseilles, three of whom, and 
almost all the sheep, perished.") — Translator. 

* (Id. ibid. p. 173. "It (the vent de bize) is more pene- 
tratingly drying than I had any conception of; other winds 
stop the cutaneous perspiration, but this, piercing through 
the body, seems, by its sensation, to desiccate all the in- 
terior humidity.")— Translator. 

t (Id. ibid. p. 2U7. "At Pom pin Ion, between Montnuban 
and Toulouse, I was witness to such a shower of rain as 
never fell in Britain ; in that rich vale the corn, before the 
storm, made a noble appearance, but imagination can hardly 
picture a more entire destruction than it poured over the 
whole ; tho finest wheat was not only beaten flat to the 
ground, but streams of liquid mud covered it in many places, 
in a manner that made nil expectation of a recovery hope- 
less. These hasty and violent showers, which are of little 
consequence to a traveller, or to the residence of a gentleman, 
are dreadful scourges to the farmer, and immense drawbacks 
from the mass of national products.")— Translator. 

t Tmces of the sanguinary worship of Mithra are visible 
all along the Rhone. Tauroholic altar* exist at Aries. Tain, 
Valence, and St. Andeol. At Batle-Mont-Saleon, buried by 
tho formation of a lake, and laid open in 1804, a Mithriac 
group was discovered. — A Mithriac altar, dedicated to Ha- 
drian, was dug up at Fourvierea ; and there is one at Lyons, 
dedicated to Septimus Severn*. Millin, passim. 

$ On St. Martha's day, the monster is led chained to the 
church, by a young girl, and is killed by having holy water 
thrown U[>on him. Millin. t. Hi. p. 453. A similar festival 
is, I think, observed in Spain. — The Isere is surnamed the 
serpent, as the Drac is tho draff on — both threaten (*:« 
noble : — 

" Lie serpent et le dragon 
Mettront (*reiiobio en savon.** 

— A dragon, called the praouilli, is promenaded round MetR 
during Ember week, and the Inkers nnd pa* try-cooks place 
on in tongue small loaves and enkrs. It represents a mon- 
ster from which the city was delivered by its bishop, Sl 
Clement. — At Rouen It is a mannlkin of wicker-work— tho 
gar pontile— that is carried about. Formerly, they used to 
stuff sucking pigs down its throat. St. Rnmnin hnd deliv- 
ered Ronen from this monster, which lurked in the Seine, 
as St. Marcel delivered Purls lrom the monstrr of the 
Bitvre, dec. 
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Orator* and rhetoricians of Pravence. 
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filled with spectators, in order to be marked — 
and as the animals are thrown down in turns 
by some active and vigorous youth, and held 
on the ground, the red-hot marking iron is pre- 
sented to the chosen lady, who steps from the 
wagon, and imprints it on the hide of the foam- 
ing beast.* 

Such is the genius of lower Provence, vio- 
lent, noisy, barbarous, but not ungraceful. Here 
are the indefatigable dancers of the Moresco, 
with bells at their knees,f end of the sword- 
dance, the bacchuber^X as it is called by their 
neighbors of Gap, and wh.'ch is danced by par- 
ties of nine, eleven, or thirteen. At lliez, thev 
yearly enact the bravado of the Saracens.^ 
The land of soldiers, of the Agricolas, Baux, 
and Crillons, the land of fearless sailors — this 
Efulf of Lyons is a rough school. Witness the 
Bailli de Sutfren, and that renegade who died, 
Capitan Pasha, in 1700 ;|| witness Paul the 
cabin-boy, (he was never known by any other 
name,) to whom a washerwoman gave birth at 
sea, who became admiral, and feasted Louis 
XIV. on board his ship. But not for all this 
did he forget his old comrades ; and it was his 
wish to be buried with the poor, to whom he 
bequeathed all his property. 

There is nothing surprising in finding this 
spirit of equality in this country of republics, 
in the midst of Greek cities and Roman muni- 
cipalities. Even in the rural districts, bondage 
never pressed as heavily as in the rest of 
France. The peasants wrought their liberty 
for themselves, and were the conquerors of the 
Moors. They alone could till the steep hill- 
side, and confine the torrent within its bed. 
The intelligent hands of freemen alone could 
subdue such a /and. 

And in literature, and philosophy as well, 
Provence took a free and bold flight. The 
grand protest of the Breton Pelagius in behalf 
of liberty was hailed and supported in Provence 
bv Faustus, bv Cassian, and bv the noble school 
of Lerins, the glory of the fifth century. When 
the Breton Descartes freed philosophy from 
theological influences, Gassendi, the Provencal, 
was attempting the same revolution in the name 
of sensualism ; while, in the last century, Mau- 
pertius and Lamettric, thn atheists of St. Malo, 
were assembled with the Provencal atheist, 
D'Argens, at the court of Frederick. 

Not without reason is the literature of the 
south in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
termed the Proveucal, displaying, as it did, all 
the quick and graceful play of the Provencal 
genius. Provence is the land of fine speakers; 
copious, impassioned, at least in style, and, at 

* Millin, t. iv. An ox nnd n little S*t. John the Raptist 
ar» lot! round Mftpwilles th rer d-iy« be fori* ('orpin Chri>li 
J.iy. Ntir-o- make their nur>lin«s ki>s the ox's muzzle to 
:ure them in teething. Papon, t. i. 

t Millin. t. iii. p. 300. 

t Id. ibid. 

$ Millin, t. il. p. 51. In the Pyrenees it in Renaud. 
mounted on his good horse Hi yard, who delivers a daiuscl 
turn the hand of infidels. Laboulinivre, t. iii. p. 404. 

» Papon, l i. p. 305 — See Appendix. 



will, obstinate fashionists of languzg*. It bai 
given us Massillon, Mascaron, FJechier,Miory 
— orators and rhetoricians. But Provence, hi 
its every phase, municipal, parliamentary, tad 
noble, popular and rhetoric* — the whole in- 
vested with the magnificence of southern inso- 
lence — was concentrated in Mirabeau ; in wim 
were joined the massy neck of the bull, awl 
the impetuous strength of the Rhone. 

How is it that this country did not conqoei 
and rule France 1 It conquered Italy in tot 
thirteenth century. How is it now so duU* 
with the exception of Marseilles, that is, of tht 
sea ? Besides the unhealthy coasts, and expi- 
ring towns, like Frejus,* in every direction I 
see ruins only. I allude not to the beautiful 
remains of antiquity, to the Roman bridges and 
aqueducts, and the arches of St. Remi and of 
Orange, with numerous other monuments. la 
the mind of the people, and their tenacity to 
old customs,! which impart to them so original 
and antique a physiognomy — it is there f find 
ruins. They are a race who cast no serioai 
look on the past, and yet preserve its traces.^ 
Every nation having made their way through • 
them, they ought, one would think, to have for- 
gotten more : but no, they cling to their recol- 



* " This town dally becomes more deserted, and. In half 
a century, the neighboring communes have lost nine-tests* 
of their population." Fauchet, an. Ix. loe. ciL 

t In its pretty Moresco dances, in the tvssira/st of M 
burghs in the keeping up of the biche calendairt, inettml 
pois-chickt* at certain festivals, and in numerous othsf 
customs. 

The feast of the patron saint of each village is albs' 
Romna-Vagi, and, by corruption, Rotnera^e, because of Hi 
frequently coming on just as the lord of the village wsf 
journeying, or was about to journey to Rome. (?) MiUia, 
l. iii. p. 34tf. 

At Christmas they burn the ealigneau or eafcadVos, * 
largo log of oak, which they sprinkle with wine sad oiL 
They used to cry out as they put It on the Arc, Calrtfttn, 
tout ben rrn, (Calend's come, all is well.) It was the office 
of the hc.-id of the family to set fire to the log: the fire wu 
culled cico fuech, (the friend's fire.) Millin, L Hi. p. 336. 
— The same cu«iom is met with in Dauphiny. They call 
ChriMmt*-day Ckafcndts ; and cAaiendal, the large log « 
wood which they put on the fire on Christmas-eve. oi 
which is lea there till It Is entirely burnt. Directly U b 
placed on the hearth, they pour a glass of wine upon fc 
unking the sign of the cross, nnd this is what they raU 
batis* lo ehaiended. From this moment the log is sariw. 
and cannot lie Hat upon without some punishment follMfri°f 
the offence — tho itch, at the least. Champollion-Figesc, 
p. 134. 

(The Ynle-loe of merry England will suggest itself to ti* 
reudur, anil the days when 

" A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
The poor man's heart through half the year.**) 

Trakslitoi* 

The custom of eating pois-chiekts (chick or dwarf-pa**' 
on certain festivals, is found not only at Marseilles, but io 
Italy and in Spain, at Genoa and Montpellier. The peopW 
of the latter town believe that when Jesus Christ enter*" 
Jerusalem, he tniver*od a sesirrotL, (a field of dwarf-pe»*J 
ami thnt it is in memory of this the custom of eating i" f * 
(dwarf-peas) ha* been handed down.— The Athenians n**™ 
also to eat thern at the Panepsla. Millin, t. iii. p. 399. 

t The procession of the good king Rene at Aix £• 
st tire on fable, historv, and the Bible. Millin, t. li. p.*? 
The duke dTrbino (Rene's unfortunate general) and bi* 
due he** u.mmI to be paraded In It, mounted on asses. TV 6 
was a soul, too, which two devils wrangled for; acartoo* 
of/m/, or prancing horses ; king Herod, the queen of fib**** 
the temple of Solomon, and, at the end of a stick, the *** 
of the wise men of the East, witli figures of death, Vu «**• 
dt la jcuncsse covered with powder and ribands, fcCn Jtf 
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Afl« and to Syrian fields, 
Avignon. 
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Causes of the rain of Pro>«nee. 
Petrarch. 
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iHrtions. In various respects, Provence, like 
tahr, belongs to antiquity. 
Cross the melancholy mouths of the Rhone, 
locked up with sand, and as marshy as those 
f the Nile and the Po. Ascend to Aries, 
liis old metropolis of Christianity in the south, 
umbered a hundred thousand inhabitants in 
te time of the Romans ; it has now but a fifth 
ut of that number, and is rich only in the 
sad and in sepulchres.* It was long the corn- 
ton tomb—the necropolis of Gaul ; and to rest 
i its Elvsian fields (the Aliscamps) was con- 
idered happiness. Those who dwelt on the 
anks of the river were, it is said, accustomed, 
Ten as late as the twelfth century, to place 
he bodies of their deceased friends, and a piece 
►f money, in a cask covered with pitch, and to 
»mmit them to the stream to he borne to the 
acred spot — where they were faithfully inter- 
red.! Nevertheless, the town has constantly 
declined. Lyons soon deprived it of the pri- 
macy of Gaul ; the kingdom of Burgundy, of 
which it was the capital, has passed away 
quickly and obscurely ; anl its great families 
are extinct. 

When, leaving the coast and the pastures of 
Aries, and ascending the hills of Avignon, one 
ascends the mountains conterminous to the 
Alps, the ruin of Provence is accounted for. 
It u an eccentric country, with its great towns 
on its frontiers only, and these, too, chiefly 
foreign colonies. The truly Provencal part 
waathe least powerful. The counts of Tou- 
louse managed to make themselves masters of 
the Rhdne, the Catalans seized the coast and 
the ports ; to the Baux, the indigenes of Prov- 
ince, who had formerly delivered the country 
from the Moors, there remained Forcalquier 
ud Sisteron, that is, the interior. Thus the 
Kates of the south fell to pieces until the arri- 
*»1 of the French, who overthrew Toulouse, 
drove back the Catalans into Spain, united the 
Provencals, and led them on to the conquest 
of Naples. Here closed the destinies of Prov- 
ence. She reposed with Naples, under the 
*me master. Rome lent her pope to Avignon, 
*ad dissoluteness and wealth abounded. Since 
^ time of the Albigenses, religion had been on 
fc decline in this region : it was annihilated 
7 the presence of the popes. At the same 
tune, the ancient municipal franchises of the 
•outh fell into neglect, and were forgotten. 
Roman liberty and the religion of Rome, re- 
publicanism and Christianity, expired at one 
**& the same period. Avignon was the scene 
tf this decrepitude. Believe it not then that 

* At where old Aril sees the stagnant flood, 

• • • * • 

Loaf sepulchres deform the fun'ral field. 

Dante, Inferno, c. lx. 

Among other remarkable has-rellefs found on the tombs of 
*V to one bearing the monogram of Christ, in a crown of 
**i vd carried In the air by an eagle— * beautiful symbol 
TOuftaatine's victory.— Charles IX. sent here for some 
£tophagl of porphyry, which were lost In the Rhone, and 
** aetaf been recovered. Mlllln, t III. p. 504. 

t Uln—Mis, Hist, d' Aries, L i. p. 306. 



it was for Laura alone, Petraich watered the 
springs of Vaucluse with his tears. Italy also 
was his Laura, and Provence, and the whole 
of that antique South which was daily cxpir- 

Provence, in its imperfect destiny and in- 
complete form, is to me as a troubadour's song, 
a sonnet of Petrarch's — there is in it more im- 
pulse than depth. The African vegetation of 
its coasts is soon checked by the icy wind of 
the Alps. The Rhdne hastens to the sea, and 
reaches it not. Pasturage gives place to arid 
hills, poorly adorned with myrtle and lavender, 
perfumed and sterile. 

The South seems to linger and bewail its 
fate in the melancholy of Vaucluse, and in the 
unspeakable and sublime sadness of Sainte- 
Baume, whose height surveys the Alps and the 
Cevennes, Langucdoc and rrovence, and, be- 
yond these, the Mediterranean. And I, too 
could weep like Petrarch, on quitting this love- 
ly region. 

DAUPHINY, FRANCHE-COMTE, &C. 

But I must make my way to the north, 
through the firs of the Jura and the oaks of the 
Vosges and of the Ardennes, to the discolored 
plains of Berry and Champagne. The provin- 
ces that we have just traversed, isolated by 
their very originality, cannot make up the unity 
of France. More flexible and docile elements 
are required — men more amenable to discipline, 
and more capable of forming one compact body 
to shield northern France from great invasions 
by sea and land, from the Germans and the 
Knglish. The serried populations of the cen- 
tre, the Norman and Picard battalions, and the 
deep and massy legions of Lorraine and Alsace 
are not more than sufficient for the end. 

The Provencals call the men of Dauphiny, 
the Fronciaux. In fact. Dauphiny belongs to 
the true France, the France of the north. 
Despite its latitude, this province is northern. 
Here begins that zone of rude countries and 
energetic men which covers the eastern flank 
of France — first, Dauphiny, like a fortress to 
the windward of the Alps ; then, the marsh of 
la Bresse ; then back to back, Franche-Comte 
and Lorraine, cemented by the Vosges, which 

* I know not which is the most affecting, the poet's 
lamentation over the fate of I Lily, or his grief a I having lost 
Limn. I cannot refrain from quoting the Admirable sonnet 
in which the |>oor old poet at lust confesses that he has only 
pursued a shadow : — 

" I feel, I breathe it once more, 'tis the air of pnst times. 
They are there, the sweet hills, where wns born the beauti- 
ful light, which, so long as Heaven permitted, filled my eyes 
with joy and desire, and now swells them with tear*. 

"O fragile hope! O foolish thoughts! the gnu* 

is widowed, and the waves are troubled. The ne»t which 
she occupied is cold and empty ; that nest, where 1 should 
have wixhed to live nnd die. 

" I had hoped to rind some rest after so many fatigue*. 
In sweetly tracking her, and to have been soothed by those 
lovely eyes, which have consumed my heart. 

"Cruel, ungrateful servitude! I burnt as long as th« 
object of my fires lasted, and I now wander, weeping uvei 
her ashes " 

■onnetCCLXXI* 
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bestow the Moselle on the last — on the first, the 
Saone and the Doubs. A vigorous genius of 
resistance and opposition, is .he characteristic 
of these provinces ; giving rise to inconveni- 
ences, perhaps, within, but our safeguard 
against the foreigner. To science ttey have 
contributed men of a severe and analytic cast 
of mind — Mably, and his brother, Condillac, 
are from Grenoble ; D'Alembert belongs to 
Dauphiny by the mother's side ; Lalande, the 
astronomer, and Bichat, the great anatomist, 
are from Bourg-en-Bresse. # ■ 

Reasoning and selfishf as they are in other 
respects, war is the grand lever of the thoughts 
and feelings of these men of the frontier, com- 
manding their whole moral being and elevating 
it into poetry. Speak of passing the Alps, or 
of crossing the Rhine, and you will find that 
Dauphiny has yet her Bayards, and Lorraine 
her Keys and Faberts. On this frontier line 
are heroic cities, whose families have been ac- 
customed to lay down their lives for their 
country from generation to generation.^ The 
women have hardly been less sparing of them- 
selves than the men.$ Throughout the whole 
of this zone, from Dauphiny to Ardennes, the 
women display an Amazonian grace and cour- 
age, which you would vainly seek for else- 
where. Cold, serious, elaborate in their dress, || 
impressing both strangers and their own fami- 
lies with feelings of respect, they live in the 
midst of a race of soldiers, whom they know 
how to awe. Themselves widows and daugh- 
ters of soldiers, thev are familiar with war, and 
know what it is to die and to suffer ; but, brave 
and resigned, they do not the less freely com- 
mit those dearest to them to its chances ; at 
need, they would go themselves. It was not 
Lorraine alone which saved France by a wo- 
man's hand. In Dauphiny, Margot de Lay de- 
fended Martelimart, and rhilis la Tour-du-Pin 
la Charce barred the frontif • against the duke 
of Savoy, (a. d. 1692.) Tno virile genius of 

* The same critical spirit is observable in Franchc- 
Comte — for instance, Guillaumc do St. Amour, the oppo- 
nent of the mysticism of the mendicant orders, the grain- 
marian d'Olivet, fee. Did we wish to name some of the 
most distinguished of our contemporaries, we should men- 
tion MM. Charles Nodier, Joutfroy, and Droz. M. Cuvier 
was from Montbelliard, but the character of his genius was 
modified by a German education. 

t Singular truces of the old litigious spirit of the Dau- 
phinese still remain in their provincial dialect. "The 
wealthier proprietors speak very tolerable French, but in- 
terlard it with ancient law-terms, which the bar dares not 
yet entirely disuse. Previously to the Revolution, after 
a youth had been a year or two in an attorney's office, 
occupied in making fair copies of subpmnas and judge's 
orders, his education was considered to be finished, and he 
returned to the plough." Chaiupolllon-Figeac, Patois du 
Diuphine, p. 67. 

t Within a period of twenty years, five or six hundred 
officers and soldiers who h-.td won the cross of the Legion 
of Honor, (militaires dieoren.) and almost all of whom died 
on the field of battle, came from the little town of Sarrelouls 
■lone, with a population of scarcely five thousand. J have 
mislaid my authority for this, but believe that I am correct 
as to the figures. 

$ The rich and showy armor of the princesses of the 
house of Bouillon is preserved in the Miisee tf-irtillerir.. 

H This Is obvious to every eye in Franchc-Cointe, Lor- 
felne, and the Ardennes. 



the women of Dauphiny has often exercised ir- 
resistible power over men; as, for instance 
the famous Madame Tencin, D'Alerabert's mo* 
ther, and that washerwoman of Grenoble, who 
married husband after husband, until she ai 
last married the king of Poland, and who form? 
the theme of the popular ballads, together with 
Melusina and the fair? of Sassenage * 

There is a frank and lively simplicity, a 
mountaineer grace, in the manners of the peo- 
ple of Dauphiny, which charms one at first 
sight. As you ascend towards the Alps, yoo 
meet with all the honesty of the Savoyard,! 
the same kindness, but with less gentleness. 
Men, here, must love one another perforce— 
for nature, seemingly, loves them but little.} 
Life had need to be softened by the good hearts 
and good sense of the people, exposed as they 
are on bleak mountain ridges that front the 
north, or living in the depths of those gloom) 
shafts down which sweeps the accursed Alpiw 
wind. Granaries are supported by the com 
munes, to remedy the deficiencies of bad bar 
vests. The widow's house will be built by hei 
neighbors, and her wants attended to before 
they think of their own.$ These mountains 
send forth yearly a swarm not only of masons, 
water-carriers, wagoners, and chimney-sweep- 
ers, like the annual emigrations from the Li- 
mousin, Auvergne, Jura, and Savoy — but num- 
bers of pedestrian teachers,|| who start each 
winter from the hills of Gap and iCmbrom. 
They proceed through Grenoble, to disperse 
themselves over the Lyonnais and the opposite 
side of the Rhdne ; and are welcome guests, 
teaching the children, and aiding in the labors 
of the farm. In the plains of Dauphiny, the ^ 
peasant — less virtuous and modest than the 
mountaineer— often figures as a bel esprit, wri- 
ting verses, and satirical verses, too. 

Feudalism never pressed as heavily on Dau* 
phiny as on the rest of France. The barons, 
ever at feud with Savoy ,^f were bound by into* 

* See Les Montignarries. by Barginet, of GrenoWe. 
Whatever remarks this fervid writer may provoke, oa« 
cannot but rend with interest his romances \rrltten in prison, 
and annotated by a schoolmaster of the province. — See.ftb°» 
La Faye de Sassenage, par J. Millet — containing the adven- 
tures of Claudine Mignot, called la belle Lkauda, wife of 
Atnblerieux, treasurer of Dauphiny, of the marquis oe 
rilopitnl. and of Caslralr III. king of Poland.— Louise Ber- 
ment, the philosopher of Grenoble, died in 1692, aged thirty- 
— See Appendix. 

t Thi< simplicity and these almost patriarchal manner*, 
are largely owing to the preservation of ancient tradition*- 
Tho old man is the object of respect and the centre of to* 
family, and the same farm is often in the hands of two or 
three generations at the same time. — The servants est si 
the same bible with their masters.— On the 1st of Noreinl** 
(which is the mitdu of Brittany) a table of eggs and hoiM 
corn is laid out for the dead — a plate to each of the family 
deceased. (Barginet, Les Montagnardes, vol. 111.) Aceo**" 
ing to M. Chnmpolllon. the festival of the sun Is still kepi 
in one village.— The Celtic braves (wide trousers) aretn* 
with in Dauphiny as well as in Brittany. 

t In spite of the poverty of the country, the good sense °» 
the pooplc preserves them from every hazardous enterprise* 

$ When a widow or an orphan suffers any loss of cattle* 
&c they club to make it up. 

|| Out of four thousand four hundred emigrants, tefei 
hundred were teachers. Peuchct, fee. 

II Theie wars gave great tela! to the nobility of DaBpalBt 
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st to keep fair with their retainers ; and the 
vasseurs were rather petty nobles, almost in- 
pendent,* than vassals bound to suit and ser- 
ce. At an early date, property admitted of 
ibdivision to any extent ; and thus the French 
evolution was unbloody at Grenoble : it had 
een anticipated-! Not that the people are 
entle or easily ruled ;| but that, familiar with 
emocratic practices, their passions were un- 
ixcited. So far is the division of property 
tarried, that a house of ten rooms will have ten 
)wners.$ Bonaparte knew Grenoble well, when 
be selected it for his first stage on his return 
from Elba ;| he sought to restore the empire 
through the republic. 

At Grenoble, as at Lyons, Besancon, Metz, 
and throughout the north, the independent spirit 
of trade was less the offspring of Koman muni- 
cipal privileges, although the contrary has been 
affirmed, than of the protection afforded by the 
Church ; or, rather, they both happened to be 
in unison, the bishop — at least up to the ninth 
century — having been alike 'in name and fact 
the true defensor civitatis. That cross, which 
rises on the Great Chartreuse into the region 
of storms and snow, was the beacon of liberty. 
Bishop Izarn drove the Saracens out of Nor- 
mandy in 965 ; and even up to 1044, the date 
at which the counts of Albon assumed the 
title of Dauphins, Grenoble, say the Chroni- 
cles, u had always been a freehold of the bish- 
ops. w It* was by despoiling the bishops that 
the Poitevin counts of Die and of Valence be- 
gan to extend their power, supported one while 
by the Germans, at another by the heretics of 
Languedoc."*! 



Besancon,* like Grenoble, was another ec- 
clesiastical republic, under its archbishop, wtu 
was a prince of the empire, and under its no- 
bly-born chapter, f But, here, tho constant war 
between Franche-Comt6 and Germany, made 
the yoke of feudalism heavier. Tho long wall 
of the Jura, with its two gates — the pass of 
Joux and that of Pierre- Pcrtius — and the wind- 
ings of the Doubs as well, constituted a strong 
barrier ;J yet, nevertheless, Frederick Barba- 
rossa established his descendants here for a 
century. It was with serfs of the Church, at 
St. Claude, and, also, in the poor town of Nan- 
tua, on the opposite side of the mountain, that 
thd trade ana industry of these provinces took 
their beginning. Attached to the soil, they at 
first cut rosaries for sale in Spain and Italy ; 
now that they are free, they cover the high- 
ways of France with carriers and pedlers. 

Even under its bishop, Metz was free, like 
Liege and Lyons ; and had its Echevin and 
council of thirteen, as well as Strasburg. The 
three ecclesiastical cities, Metz, Toul, and Ver- 
dun,$ which form a triangle between the great 
Meu8e|| and the lesser, (the Moselle, Mosula,) 
constituted a neuter ground — an island, an asy- 
lum for fugitive slaves. The very Jews, pro- 
scribed everywhere else, were sheltered in 
Metz. It was the French border, between us 
and the empire. On this side there was no 
natural barrier between France and Germany, 
as in Dauphiny and Franche-Comte. The 
beautiful balloon-shaped hills of the Vosges, 
and the chain of Alsace itself, were favorable 
| to war by their gentle and peaceful undula- 
tions. Lorraine — that Australian soil, strewed 



They were called the flower of gentility, (ricarUte de$ gen- 
tilibmntsj Savoy is tbe country of Bayard, and of that 
Lesdiguieres who was king of Dauphiny under Henri IV. 
The •mt has left a deep impression here — and tbe phrase 
wmnttie Tamil (as brave as Bayard) was as pro v er b ial as 
ItfoU ie SafMuaf, or mti l t n e de Smutmage, (as loyal as 
ftlraiaf. as noble as Sassenage.)— Xear the valley of Graisi- 
nadta is the territory of Boyaas, the Vale of Chivalry, (la 
ValUf OcMi/crcasc) 

* The noble p t ifcaiaed homage staadiitg : the bourgeois ' 
ob ob knees, and kissing the back of bis lord's hand ; the ' 
plebeian abo on his knees, bat he was only allowed to kiw • 
his lord's thumb. Bee dalvaing. U«as* des FVfr.— In like 
asaaer. at Sfeta, the mmUrt irisnia (head bailiff ) addressed • 
laekh* standing. 

t During the BHga of Terror, the workmen preserved ■ 
•dervith admirable courage and humanity ; just a« Mkbel 
lasso, the wooj-cnsnficr, did at Florence, in the insurrection 
tftheCiomni. I 

MeeemdmiU 4* CrrutUt 'to wait on you out as they do 
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of stone*. (Les Sloatagnarde*, 

the ' had a saying. Cemcit de 
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* The ancient device of Besancon was Plit * Diem (If 
God will.) At Balins there was inscribed over tbe gale of 
one of tbe forts where the salt- pits were, the motto of Philip 
the Good, Jlutre n'auraw, (So other "hall have.) Heveral 
buildings at Dijon bore the motto of Philip tbe Bold. Mwutt 
sm Urde, (I long.)— Tbe celebrated diplomatic Granville, 
chancellor to Charles the Filth, was a native of Besancon, 
He died in 1564. 

t At the abbey of f*L Claude as well, which was erected 
into a bishopric in 1741, the monks were obliged to prove 
their nobility up to their great great-grandfather, both on the 
father's and mother's side. Tbe canons had to prove sixteen 
quarters, eight on each side. 

X Peuchet et Chaulalre. PtatHtiqoe du Jura. Franche- 
Comte is the be*t- wooded district in France. There are no 
fewer than thirty fore«tf on tbe Baone, tbe Doubt, and the 
L/mgnou. — There are nnnygun-maaufacUiries here. Hones 
and oxen are plentiful, sheep scarce, aad the wool is bad. 

% On the manner* and cuvtoms of tbe inhabitants of the 
three Bishopric*. He* Trm*-Eritki».) aad of Lorraine in 
general. con»ult M. Turgof** DeteripUem Ei*cU et VUrU 
dm Pays M'tfiu. aw-, aiitong the manuftcript* of the public 
library of Metz-— Tbe three bi«ho» were princes of tbe 
Holy Empire.— The cotii.t»hip of Creange and barony of 
Fene*trang*- were two freeholds of tbe erupt e. 

Ii Au*«onJuj has devoted a poem to the praises of ths 
Moselie:— 

** Halve amni« laudate agris. laudate eolonis, 
Ifcgaata ;ruprrio debent cui bmtsu B*>lg» '. 
A mats odorilero juga viiea eoatife B*'*bo. 
Co-wile gramine** amnis viridissiaj*- rp*»: 
ftaJre. magna parens (rufumque Msittuqwi, Moseiia.** 



'Hail, river, welcome to the soil, and laadVd by tbe farmer* 
v> a bom the Belsn are iadetAMi for tfa*,r cit^s Un&g 
thought worthy of empire. O r.%rt. w tb thy v.ey ttopet 
nlanvd with odcrtfero«i wii 
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with monuments of the Carlovingians," with 
its twelve great and illustrious houses, its hun- 
dred and twenty peers, and its sovereign abbey 
of Remiremont, where Charlemagne and his 
sun held their groat autumn hunts, and where 
'.he sword was borne before the abbessf — was 
the German empire in miniature. Here, Ger- 
many was everywhere confusedly mingled with 
France, and the whole country was froitier. 
Hero, too, sprang up, in the vailevs of the 
Meuse and the Moselle, and in the forests of 
the Vosges, a wandering and indeterminate 
race, themselves unconscious of their ongin, 
living on the world at large, on noble and on 
priest, who alternately took ihom into their 
service. Mctz was the city of these, and of 
all who had no other — a city of mined races, 
if ever there were one. To reduce to one 
common system the contradictory customs of 
this Babel, ever proved an abortive effort. 

The French tongue ceases in I.orraine, and 
I will not go beyond it. I refrain from cross- 
ing the mountain-chain, and gazing on Alsace. 
The German world is dangerous ground for 
" i lotos-tree, all-powerful " 
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s land. Wore I 



o look on thee, divine spire of Strasburg, 
— were I to descry my heroic Rhine, I might 
be tempted to follow its current charmed by its 
legends,]: and wander towards the red cathe- 
dral of Mentz, towards that of Cologne, and so 
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to the ocean ; or perchance I should be sttyei, 
enchanted on the solemn boundary of the two 
empires, by the ruins of some Roman cunp.or 
of some church, once the cynosure of pilgrim 
— or else by the convent of that nobly-born 
nun, who passed three hundred years in Wen- 
ing to the birds of the forest.* 

No, I stop at the limit of the two tongue., 
in Lorraine, at the point of contact of the tin 
races, at the Chine des Partuans,^ (the by«. 
ing oak ?) which is still shown in the Vosgn. 
The struggle between France and the empire, 
between heroic stratagem^ and brutal strength, 
was early typified in that of the German Swin- 
tibald and the Frank Regnier, (Rainier, Rein. 
tr. Renard ') the ancestor of the counts of 
H.i.nauk. The war of the Wolf and the Foi 
in the great legend of northern France, the 
theme of fabliaux, and of the popular poeroj. 
The last of these y was written in the fifteenth 
century by a grocer of Troyes. For two hun- 
dred and fifty years, the dukes of Lornu* 
were Alsacian by descent, creatures of llw 
emperors, and who, last century, became em 
perors themselves. They were almost alwap , 
nt war with the bishop and the republic of 
Metz,|| with Champagne, and with France; 
but, through the marriage of one of them in 
1355, with a daughter of the count of Chun- 
pagne's, becoming French on the mother's tide, 
they lont a vigorous support to France against 
the English— against the English party in 
Flanders and Brittany. They fought for France, 
to death, or to captivity, at Courtray, Cms], 
Crecy, and at Auray. A poor peasant girl, 
Joan of Arc, born on the frontiers of Lorraine 
tnd Champagne, did more — she awakened na- 
tional consciousness ; in her appeared, for the 
first time, the great image of the people, under 
a pure and original form. Through her, Lor- 
raine was attached to France. The very duke, 
who had for a moment forgotten his king, and 
trailed the royal pennons at the tail of his 
Iwrse, married his daughter, nevertheless, to s 
prince of the blood, to the count de Bar, Rene 
of Anjou. A younger branch of this family 
gave leaders to tho Catholic party, in the per- 
don of the Guises, against the CaWinists, the) 
lilies of England and of Holland. 

Descending by the Ardennes from Lorraine 
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into tlte Low Countries, the Meuse changes its 
character from the agricultural and industrious 
to the warlike. Verdun, Stcnay, Sedan, Me- 
gieres, Givet, Maestricht, and numerous for- 
tified places, command its course, and are cov- 
ered by it. The whole country is wooded, as 
/ to mask it either in defence or attack from 
Jie approaches of Belgium. The great forest 
if \rdennes, the deep, (ar duinn,) stretching 
wi on every side, is rather vast than imposing. 
i T ou meet with villages, burghs, and pastures, 
utd fancy yourself out of the forest — but they 
ire only so many openings in it. The woods 
commence again, an humble and monotonous 
wean of dwarfish oaks, whose uniform undula- 
tions you descry from time to time, from the 
tammit of some hill. Formerly, the forest was 
much more continuous. The hunters could 
range, without ever losing the shade, from Ger- 
man?, from Luxemburg to Picardy, and from 
St. Hubert to Notre-Dame de Liesse. 

From the mysteries of the Druids down to 
the wars of the wild boar of Ardennes, in the 
fifteenth century, and from the miraculous stag 
whose apparition converted St. Hubert, down 
to the fair Iseult and her lover — whom her hus- 
band surprised asleep on the mossy bank, but 
•o beautiful, so discreet, and with the large 
*vord between them in token of their slumber- 
ing apart, that he withdrew without disturbing 
them — how many a history has been enacted 
Qnder these shades, and how many a tale could 
he in d by these oaks, laden with mistletoe, 
•wild tney but tell it ! 

TheTrou du Han, beyond Givet, where for- 
merly none durst enter, deserves a visit ; as 
veil is the solitudes of Layfour and the black 
neks of the Dame de Meuse, the table of the 
enchanter Maugis, and the ineffaceable print 
left in the rock by the foot of Renaud's horse. 
The four sons of Aymon are the burden of tra- 
ditionary tales at Chateau-Renaud as at Usez, 
* the Ardennes as well as in Languedoc. I 
(till seem to see the spinner, who, while at 
*ork, holds on her knee the precious volume 
tf the BMiotheque bleue — the hereditary book 
if the house, worn, and blackened with use 
tiring many a nightly vigil.* 

This sombre land of Ardennes is not natural- 
ly connected with Champagne. It belongs to 
fe bishopric of Metz, the basin of the Meuse, 
•sd the ancient kingdom of Austrasia. As 
"** as you are past the white and colorless 
campaigns, which extend from Reims to Re- 
W, Champagne is ended. The woods begin, 
**d» with the woods, the pastures and small 
*taep of Ardennes. The chalk has disappear- 
**; the dull red of tiles gives place to the 
"fl&re *heen of slate ; and the houses are 
"ftgheast with steel filings. Manufactories of 
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arms, tanneries, and slate-quarries, do not much 
enliven the appearance of a country ; but the 
inhabitants strike the eye as a maiked race. 
There is intelligence, sobriety, economy about 
them ; a dryness of look in their countenance, 
but with sharp, well-cut features. This dry 
and staid character is not peculiar to that little 
Geneva — Sedan — but prevails throughout the 
country, which is not rich, and has, besides, the 
enemy at its threshold ; circumstances calcu- 
lated to engender thoughtfulness. The people 
are serious, and of a critical habit of mind ; not 
uncommon among those who feel themselves 
superior to their fortunes. 

THE WISE-C0UNTRIE8. 

Beyond this rude and heroic zone of Dau- 
phiny,Franche-Comte, Lorraine, and Ardennes, 
there stretches another as distinguished by 
its amenities, and more fertile in the products 
of thought — that of the provinces of the Lyon- 
nais, Burgundy, and Champagne, a vinous, joy- 
ous zone, fraught with poetry, eloquence, and 
elegant and ingenious literature. Unlike the 
rest, these provinces had not to sustain the un- 
ceasing shock of foreign invasion. Better shel- 
tered, they had leisure to cultivate the delicate 
flower of civilization. 

And first, close to Dauphiny, rises the large 
and amiable city of Lyons, eminently sociable 
in its character, and uniting men as it does riv- 
ers.* This angle of the Rhdne and Saonef 
appears ever to have been a sacred spot. The 
Segusii of Lyons were clients of the Druidical 
nation of the ^Edui ; and, here, sixty tribes of 
Gaul united in raising an altar to Augustus, and 
Caligula founded those contests of eloquence, 
where the vanquished was thrown into the 
Rh6ne, excer- he preferred effacing his ora- 
tion with his tongue. J In place of this, a cus- 
tom arose of throwing victims into the river, 
according to an old Celtic and German usage ; 
and the arc merveilleux, (the marvellous arch,) 
whence the bulls were precipitated, is still 
pointed out in St. Nizier's bridge. 

The famous table of bronze on which may 
still be read the speech of Claudius, on behalf 



* The boundary-line between France and the empire waa 
formed by the Saone as far an the RhAne, and then by the lat- 
ter to the sea. Lyons, lying for the moat part on the left bank 
of the S:ione, wn.i an imperial city ; bat the count* of Lyons 
held the faubourgs of St. Just and St. Lrenams of France. 

t Seneca — 

" Vidi duohus imminent flui lla jugum. 
Quod Phtcbu* ortu semper obverno videt. 
Ubl Khodanus ingens amne pnerapido fluit, 
Ararque dubitans quo suos curnu* agat, 
Tacitu* quletis aliuit ripas vadis.** 

(I have seen the height hanging over the two river*, always 
viewed by the rising sun, where the huge Rhone (lows in 
headlong current, and the Arar (the SaAne) with hesitating 
course, silently washes the banks with in qaiut waters.) 
X Sueton. in C. Caligula.— Juvenal, i. 48 :— 

44 Palleat ut nudis prexslt qui calcibus anguem. 
Aut Lugduncnsem rhetor diclurus ad anuu." 

(Turns pile as one who has trod with naked heel on a 
snake, or is about to recite hi* iheUrfvcaX ttttown*. «\ VH 
altar of Lyons., 
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Poetic and mystical < . 
monuweturiac eras*. 



•f the admission of the Gauls into the senate, 
is the earliest of our national antiquities, and 
the sign of our initiation into the civilized 
world. Another, and a far holier initiation, has 
its monument alike in the catacombs of St. Ire- 
naeus, the crypt of St. Pothinus, and in Four- 
vieres — the hill of pilgrims. Lyons was the 
seat of the Roman government, and, subse- 
quently, the see of the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion for the four Lyonnaises, (Lyons, Tours, 
Sens, and Rouen,) that is, for the whole of 
Coltic Gaul. During the fearful vicissitudes 
of the first centuries of the middle ages, this 
great ecclesiastical city opened her bosom to a 
crowd of fugitives, and was peopled by the gen- 
eral depopulation, just as Constantinople gradu- 
ally concentrated the whole Greek empire, as 
it gave way before the Arabs or the Turks. 
Its inhabitants had neither fields nor land, only 
their arms and the Rh6ne : thus it turned to 
trade and commerce. It was a manufacturing 
city even under the Romans. Epitaphs are 
still extant — •' To the memory of a glass-ma- 
ker* born in Africa" an inhabitant of Lyons ;* 
44 To the memory of a veteran who served in 
the legions, a paper-maker."^ An industrious 
swarm,! shut in between the rocks and the 
river, and heaped up in the sombre streets that 
open upon its banks, under a clime of rain and 
constant fog, they had, nevertheless, their mor- 
al and their poetic side. It was thus with our 
master Adam, the cabinet-maker of Nevers — 
with the meistersaenger of Nuremburg and 



• D. M. 

KT MBMORIA JKTKRNJE JUL 
1 . ALBXAXDRI NACIONE AFRI . CIVI 
CARTHAOIN1KNSI . OMIHI OPTIMO OPIf 
CI ARTIS VITRIiE QUI V1X ANOS LXX .... 

(Sacred to the mines and lasting memory of Julius Alex- 
ander, born In Africa, a citizen of Carthago, an excellent 
man, a glass-maker, who was aged seventy years. . . .) 

f D. M. 

KT . MRMORI* . JCTERN 

V7TALIJU . FKLICI9 . VET . LEO 

M . HOMIN1 . 0*APIENTIPSIM 

ET FIDEL188IMO NKOOTIA 

RI LUQDUKEKS1 . ARTIS . C 

TARI« . QUI . VIXIT . AIMS 

VIII . M . V . D . X . NATU8 EST . D 

MARTI? . DIE . MARTIS . PROP 

TUB . PIE . MARTIS . MISSIONS 

PERCEPIT . DIE . MARTIS DEP 

KCTl'S . EST . FACIENDUM . C 

VITALIN PELICIS8IMCS . T\ 

US . ET . IULIANICE . CON 

. ilX . ET . SUB . A9CIA . DEDI 

CAVERVNT. 

(Sacred to the mines and everlasting memory of Vitalinus 
Felix, h veteran of tho legion .... of Minerva, a very 
prudent man, who carried on the manufacture of paper 

with gm-it repute for probity, who died, aged eight 

years, live month*, and ten days. He was bom on a Tues- 
day, set out on his first campaign on a Tuesday, obtained 

his discharge on a Tuesd.iy, and died on a Tuesday 

His son, Vltalinus Fellcissimus, and his wife, Julia Nice, 
erected this monument, and dedicated it beneath Ascia.) — 
Millln. t. 1. p. 4a7, 508. 

X Elsewhere I shall treat of the present state of the manu- 
factures %f Lyons. The state of this town is one of th< 
gravest and most melancholy subjects of modern history, 
and embraces all tho great questions of policy and political 
economy To speak of Lyons under this point of view here. 
woahi be to draw a picture *flte world In ordor to describe 



Frankfort — coopers, locksmiths, and black 
smiths — and so, m our day, with the tinman of 
Nuremburg. In their darkling cities thej 
dreamed of that nature which they did not see, 
and of that glorious sun which was denied 
them ; and they hammered out in their black 
stithies idylls on fields, birds, and flowers 
Poetic inspiration at Lyons has not been oa. 
ture, but love ; and more than one young shop, 
woman, seated in the dim light of the back 
shop, has composed, like Louise Labbe and 
Pernette Guillet, verses full of sadness and of 
passion — which were not for their husbands. 1 
The love of God, and a voluptuous mysticism, 
were, it must be owned, traits of the Lyonnese 
character. The church of Lyons was founded 
by the desired, (rjoftuvdc, St. Pothinus ;)f and ii 
was at Lyons, at a later period, that St. Mar 
tin, the desired, established his school. J 0m 
Ballanche was born there ;$ and the author of 
the Imitation, Jean Gerson, chose it as the 
spot in which to close his earthly pilgrimage.) 
It seems strange and contradictory that mys- 
ticism should have originated in large manu- 
facturing and dissolute cities, such as Lyon* 
and Strasbourg now are. The reason is, thai 
nowhere else does man's heart so yearn fo>i 
heaven. Where all the grosser pleasures ar* 
at one's call, there satiety soon begins. Th\« 
sedentary life, too, of the artisan, seated at hi 
trade, favors this internal ferment of the soul 
The silk- weaver, in the humid obscurity of uV 
streets of Lyons, and the weavers of Artois anv 
of Flanders in their gloomy cellars, shut ou 
from the world, have created a world for them 
selves, a moral paradise of sweet dreams an 
visions ; to indemnify themselves for the ns 
ture of which they were deprived, they gav 
themselves to God. No class of men gave mor 
victims to the fires and fagots of the middl 
ages. The Vaudois of Arras had their mar 
tyrs, as well as those of Lyons. The latter 
disciples of the manufacturer, Valdo — Vaudois, 
or poor men of Lyons, as they were called— 
endeavored to restore the customs of primitive 
Christianity. They set an affecting example 
of brotherhood ; nor did this union of hearts 
depend uniformly on conformity of religious 
belief. Contracts exist, of times long subse- 
quent to the Vaudois, by which two friends 



* For those, as for many other persons (and things) Iwfr 
cated In this rapid survey of the country, see Appendix. 

t See tho martyrdom of St Pothinus, In Eusebiu*, L L 
c. 5. 

t Ho was born at Amboise in 1743.— In 1147, a PolMi 
bishop introduced the ceremonies of the church of Lyow 
into a church of his oven building. Crommerus, I. rlap 
Duchesne, Anciennes Villos de France. — It is no very looj 
time since service was performed at Lyons without organ 
hook*, or any musical instrument, as in the first ages ol 
Christianity. 

$ As were MM. Ampere, Degerando, Camilla Jordan, an 
('■3 Senancour. Their families at least nre Lyonnese. 

,| In 14£>.— St. Rend or Remiglus, of Lj ens, espoused th 
cause of <totte«rhalk, and the doctrine* of grace, again 
Joannes Kriuena. — According to Du Boulay, the doctrine c 
the Immaculate Conception was first taught at Lyons.—] 
the tv\£w oV \jc\\\Y* X\\\ M atk& \\v&vN\fatt\*tteN&» <fo\tanp 
monV, fauxitaA ftWwa. toW^uha \tnntt* «3l\£|«bsw 
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ich other for heirs, and covenant to 
e and fortune.* 

Tenius of Lyons is more moral, more 
ital at least, than that of Provence, 
lay be said to belong to the north. It 
te of the centres of the south, without 
nithern, and which the south rejects, 
other hand, France long denied Lyons 
inger to her ; being loath to recognise 
»siastical primacy of an imperial city, 
standing its fine position on two rivers, 
ween so many provinces, Lyons has 
»en able to extend itself. Behind, lay 

Burgundies — that is to say, Frencn 
n and the feudalism of the empire ; 
— the Cevennes, and its rivals, Vienne 
noble, 
eding to the north from Lyons, you 

choose between Chalons and Autun. 
onnese Segusii were a colony from the 
ity.f Autun, the old Druidical city,J 
•wn out Lyons at the confluence of the 
md Sadne, at the apex of that great 
-iangle, whose base was the ocean from 
te to the Loire. Autun and Lyons, the 
and the daughter, have enjoyed very 

destinies. The daughter, seated on 
it high road of the nations, beautiful, 

and of easy access, has constantly 
»d and increased. The mother, chaste 
ire, has remained solitarily on her tor- 
jam of Arroux, in the depth of her 
)us forests, among her crystals and her 
It was she who invited the Romans 
ll, and their first care was to raise up 
gainst her. In vain did Autun renounce 
ed name of Bibracte for that of Augus- 
i, and, afterwards, for that of Flavia ; 
did she resign her divinity,|| and be- 
jre and more Roman. "J She went on 
i decay to decay. All the great wars 
were decided iu her vicinity, and were 



the contract wu drawn up, the adopted brothers 
other garlands of flowers and golden heart*. 

Christiana, t iv. — In a diploma, dated 1189, 
Justus acknowledges th** ?» the vacancy of either 
. and Autun have reciprocv., the right of regality 
ction over each other. — The bishop of Autun was 
resident of the state* of Burgundy. — The reader 
nber the relations between St. Leger, the famous 
lurun, and the bishop of Lyons. 
? arms of Autun were, fir<t, the Druidical serpent, 
. 2.) and then the hog — the animal reared in the 
-sts. Ro*ny, p. 309. — By the privileges of Autun, 
of the military and judicial administration was 
'Or. (Vergobrot — Bee 1. i. c. 2.) Courtepee, De- 
e la Bourgognc, t. iii. p. 491. 
en Autun and St. Prix a muddy lava is met with. 

Soulavie dUcovered a volcano at Drevin, five 
st of Autun. Memolres de PAcademU* dr Dijon, 
» grotto of Argental is celebr»t*Mi for its beautiful 
lions. Millin. t. I. p. 343. — Silver, copper, and iron 
und in the neighborhood. Rojny, p. 281. 
ption found at Autun — 

DEA BIBRACTI 
F CAPRI L PACATUS 



I I | I VIR ADODSTA. 
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Millin, 1. 1. p. 337. 

Antnrmcy neem to hnve given themselves op whol- 
, while the Druidical and popular party sought to 

10 



decided against her.* She did not even j*re- 
serve her famous schools : all she retained was 
her austere genius; and up to modern times 
her sons have been statesmen and legists — as 
the chancellor Rolin, the Montholons, the Jean- 
nins. and numerous others. This grave cast 
of mind is widely spread westward and north- 
ward. The Dupins are from Clamecy ; while 
Theodore de Beza, the orator of Calvinism, 
and mouth-piece of Calvin, is from Vezelai. 

There is none of the amenity of Burgundy in 
the dry and sombre districts of Autun and Mor- 
van. To know the true Burgundy, the Bur- 
gundy of cheering smiles and of the grape, you 
must ascend the Sadne by Chalons, then turn, 
through the Cdte d'Or, to the plateau of Dijon, 
and follow the current towards Auxerre — a 
goodly land, where vine-leaves adorn the arms 
of the cities,! where all are brothers or cousins, 
a land of hearty livers and of merry Christ- 
mases.J No province had greater or richer 
abbeys, or which ramified into more new and 
distant foundations — as the abbey of St. Benig- 
nus at Dijon ; that of Cluny, near Macon, and 
the monastery of Citeaux, close to Chalons. 
Such was the splendor of these monasteries, 
that Cluny once extended her hospitality to a 
pope, and a king of France, and the numerous 
princes in their suites, without the monks be- 
ing at all inconvenienced by lodging so large a 
train. Citeaux was on a* still larger scale, or 
at least was more fertile in her offshoots. She 
is the mother of Clairvaux, the mother of St. 
Bernard. Her abbot, the abbot of abbots, was, 
in 1491, recognised as chief of their order by 
three thousand two hundred and fifty-two mon- 
asteries. It was the monks of Citeaux, who, 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
founded the military orders of Spain, and 

recover their Independence. " The prudent government of 
Autun,'* says Tacitus, " suppressed the revolt of the fanatic 
bands of Maricus, a Booian sprang from the dregs of the 
people, and who gave himself out for a god, and the liberator 
of Gaul." (Annal. 1. ii. c. Gl.) The revolt of Sacrovir has 
been described in the first book.— The Bagaude? twice sacked 
Autun, when the Meonian schools, which the Greek Eu- 
mencs reopened under the patronage of Constantius Chlorus, 
were closed.— Francis the First visited Autun in 1581, and 
named it " his French Rome." According to Eumenes, tt 
had already been called the sister of Rome. Scr. R. Ft. I. 
712, 716, 717. 

* Autun was almost ruined by Aurelian at the period of 
his victory over Tetricus. who had had medals struck there. 
— It was sacked by the Germans a. o. 280, by the Bagaud* in 
Diocletian's time, by Attila in 451, by the Saracens in 732, 
and by the Normans in 880 and 895. The Hungarians were 
bought off in 924. Ilistoire d'Autun, par Joseph de Rosny, 
1802. 

t See the arms of Dijon and of Beaune. — A bas-relief at 
Dijon represents the triumvirs each holding a goblet: this 
1* a local trait. — The cultivation of the vine, of such high 
antiquity here, has singularly Influenced the character of 
its history, by increasing the number of the lower classes. 
This district was the principal scene of the war of the 
Bagauds. — In 1630 there was a revolt of the vine-dressers, 
who chose for their leader an old soldier, whom they called 
king Machas. 

% See the curious Rccueil de la Monnoye. — Piron (born 
in 1640, died in 1727) was from Dijon.— The Fit* de* J-hns 
was celebrated at Auxerre till 1407. — The monks played at 
ball (pdota) in the nave of the cathedral, till 1538. Trie 
youngest canon furnished the ball, and gave It to the dean; 
as soon as the game Yfaa o\w, tatty tasftft& «&&. Vuuft*& 
Millin, U 1 
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Bare undian eloquence and 
literature. 
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Troves and Reims.— Equutky off 
fnbentanee. - 



preached the crusade against the Albigenses, 
as St. Bernard had the second crusade to Je- 
rusalem. Burgundy is the land of orators ; of 
lofty and solemn eloquence. From the upper 
part of the province, from the district which 
gives rise to the Seine — from Dijon, and from 
Montbar — issued the voices which have most re- 
sounded through France, those of St. Bernard, 
of Bossuet, and of Buffon. But the amiable 
sentimentality characteristic of Burgundy? is 
observable in other quarters — more graceful in 
the north, more brilliant in the south. Not far 
from Semur were born the good Madame de 
Chantal, and her grand-daughter, Madame de 
Sevigne ; at Macon, Lamartine, the poet of the 
religious and lonely-minded ; and at Charollcs, 
Edgar Quinet, the poet of history and of hu- 
manity.* . 

France has no more ductile element than 
Burgundy, or more capable of harmonizing the 
north with the south. Its counts or dukes, 
who sprang from two branches of the Capets, 
gave, in the twelfth century, kings to the mon- 
archies of Spain ; and, at a later period, to 
Franche-Comte, Flanders, and the whole of 
the low countries, but, despite English aid, 
they were unable to descend the valley of the 
Seine, or settle in the plains of the centre. 
The great king of Burgundy failed before the 
poor king of Dourges^ of Orleans, and of 
Reims ; and the commons of France by whom 
he had at first been supported, gradually rallied 
against the oppressors of tiic commons of Flan- 
ders. 

The destiny of France was not to be con- 
summated in Burgundy. This feudal province 
was unable to impart to her the monarchical 
and democratic form to which she tended. 
The genius of France had to descend into the 
pale plains of the centre, to abjure pride and 
inflation, nay, the very form of oratory, in order 
to bear 'er last, most exquisite, and most French 
of fruits. Burgundy seems still to be allied to 
its wines ; the spirit of Beaune and of Macon 
mounts to the head like that of Rhenish. Bur- 
gundian eloquence trenches on the rhetorical ; 
and the amplitude of its literary style is not 
ill typified in the exuberant charms of the wo- 
men of Vennanton and Auxerre. Flesh and 
blond reign here : inflation, as well, and vulgar 
sentimentality ; in proof, I need only cite Cre- 
billon, Longepierre, and Sedaine. Something 
more sombre and severe is required to consti- 
tute the core of France. 

'Tis a sad fall to step from Burgundy into 
Champagne, and to leave its smiling slopes for 
low and chalky plains. Not to speak of the 



* The ar*nor of Jlhasucrus, born at Hourg, was Vought 
ipat Cham* 'eft. 

Nor should wc forget the picturesque and myotic littlo 
.own of Parny-le-Monial, which pivo birlh to tin* devotion 
of Sacre-Creur, and where Madame de Chantil died. A re- 
ligions spirit certainly brood* over the country of the truns- 
ator of the Svmboiik and of the author of Solitude — MM. 
3oifna*t and i)argand. 

t The name «iven to Charles VII. 



t This custom of rank's going with the mother Is 
with in other (tarts of France, even under the first nee. 
(See Rennraanoir.) Charles V. (by a decree dated November 
15th, 1370,) subjected those noble by the mother** ride n 
the law of freehold. On the occasion of the second drawing 
up of the Coutnme de Chaumont, those who were noble by 
the father's side entered their protest against this—and 
I*oui* Xll. left the question undecided. — The Contume de 
Troyc* consecrated equality of division between the chil 
tiren, whence the decay of the nobility. For instance, John, 
lord of Dampierre and viscount of Troycs, left at his death 
several children, who divided the countship among them. 
Through successive divisions, Eustache de Gentians cams 
into pt ^session of a third, which he bestowed oil a ehajitet 
of monks : and another third was divided Into fimr parte, and 
each part into twelve shares, which went to fuiou ~ 
and to the city's and tho royal 



desert of Champagne-Pouilleuse, (the louayj 
the country is almost universally flat, pale, tod 
of a chillingly prosaic aspect. The cattle an 
sorry ; the plants and minerals present no va- 
riety. Dull rivers drug their chalky stream 
between banks poorly shaded by young or 
stunted poplars. The houses, young too, tad 
frail at their birth, endeavor to protect their 
fragile existence, by hooding themselves ondet 
as many slates as possible, or, at least, pooj 
wooden slates: but beneath this false slating 
and its paint, washed off by the rain, the chalk 
betrays itself, pale, dirty, and misery stricken. 

Such houses cannot make fine cities. Chi- 
Ions looks hardly more lively than the plains 
around it. Troves is almost as ugly as it is 
industrious.* The striking width of the street*, 
of Reims makes its low houses appear lower 
still, and creates a gloomy impression — Reims, 
formerly the city of citizen? and of priests, and 
twin sister of Tours, a sugarish city, with a 
tinge of devotion, manufacturing rosaries and 
gingerbread, excellent common cloth, an ex- 
cellent small wine, and the seat both of fain 
and of pilgrimages. 

These cities, essentially democratic and anti- 
feudal, have been the principal stay of the 
monarchy. The CoutUme de Troves, which 
consecrated the principle of equality of inherit- 
ance, early divided and annihilated the power 
of the nobility. A barony, by the constant 
subdivision flowing from this principle, might 
be distributed into fifty or a hundred parts, by j 
the fourth generation; and the impoverished 
nobles endeavored to recover themselves by 
marrying their daughters to rich plebeians 
The same coutume declares that rank goes by 
the mother's side, (que. le ventre anoMit.\) 
This illusory precaution did not hinder the 
offspring of unequal marriages from finding 
themselves considered little more than plebe- 
ians ; nor did the noblesse gain by this addition 
of ennobled plebeians. At length, they dis- 
carded false shame, and betook themselves to 
commerce. 

The misfortune was, that this commerce 
was neither elevated by its objects nor by thu 

* The old walls of Troves were built with ruins of Rmma 
monument*, cornices, capitals, stones covered with lnsca> 
tlons, fee, llko those of Aries and Narbonne. 

44 La grand' ville de Bar-sur-Salgne 
A fait trembler Troye en Champagne-' 
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■tals with which it dealt. It was not a 
it, adventurous, heroic commerce, like 
>f the Catalans or of the Genoese. The 
lerce of Troves and of Reims did not con- 
i furnishing the means and appliances of 
7 ; nor had these cities illustrious corpo- 
is, in whose halls, like those of the Great 
Small Arts at Florence, statesmen, such 
e Medic is, trafficked in the noble products 
e east and of the north, in silks, furs, and 
ous stones. The trade of Champagne 
thoroughly plebeian. Thread, coarse 
i, cotton caps, and leather,* were the staple 
,e fairs of Troyes, which were frequented 
ealers from every part of Europe — (our 
?rs of the faubourg St. Marceau, were 
nally a colony from Troyes.) These 
non products, essential, however, to all, 
ituted the wealth of the country. The 
» seated themselves with a good grace at 
•ounter, and showed due attention to the 
a. The crowds of strangers that flocked 
sir fairs were so great as to prevent inquiry 
the genealogy of purchasers, or wrangling 
•oints of etiquette — hence, the gradual 
th of equality. The great count of Cham- 
e himself, at one time king of Jerusalem, 
other of Navarre, found the good- will of 
) traders exceedingly convenient. It is 
that the barons bore him a grudge for this,! 
reated him as if he were himself a trader 
tness the brutal insult of the soft cheese 
h Robert of Artois had thrown in his 

lis precocious degradation of feudalism, 
hese grotesque transformations of knights 
shopkeepers, must have not a little con- 
ted to give zest and point to the wit of the 
es, and to have inspired them with that 
for ironical and shrewd simplicity, which, 
hat reason I know not, is called naivete,! 
lr fabliaux. Champagne was the land of 
stories, of droll anecdotes of the noble 
it, the simple and unsuspicious husband, 
onsieur, the parson, and his servant lass, 
genius for tale-telling, which prevails in 
ipagne and in Flanders, expanded into 
poems and fine histories. Chretien de 



rf»n IV. was the ton of a cordwalner of Troyes. He 
d the church of St. Urban there, and had tapestry 
ip in it, with a likeness of his father making shoes. 
• did the priests as well. The counts of Champagne 
ed St. Bernard, but they likewise protected bin rival, 
d. The Paraclete, founded by him, lay on the Ar- 
u between Nogent and Pont-eur-Seine. 
le ancient type of the peasant of the north of France 
honest Jacques, who, however, at last, raised the 
rie. The same personage, considered in his sim- 
and mildness of character, is called Jeannot; when 
s into infertile despair, and becomes mgeur, be takes 
me of Jocrtsae. Enlisted by the Revolution, he loses 
iplkity very strikingly, although under the Restora- 
t Is again termed Jean-Jean.— These different names 
designate meal follies, like those of Ariequin, Panta- 
tad Pbikhinello, in Italy.— The names commonly 
jy valets In the aristocratic France of the old regime 
mw m of provinces— as Lorraine, Plcard, and particu- 
jl Brie and Champagne. The Charapenois, indeed, 
■ott tractable of all the provincials, although his ap- 
siaipiieiry conceals gnat shrewdness and bony. 



Troyes, and Guyot de Provins,* begin the list 
of our romance poets. The great lords of the 
country wrote their own actions — witness Ville- 
hardouin, Joinville, and the cardinal de Rett, 
who have themselves narrated to us the history 
of the Crusades and of the Fronde. History 
and satire are the vocation of the Champenois. 
While count Thibaut had his poems painted on 
the walls of his palace of Provins, surrounded 
by roses from the East, the* grocers of Troyes 
scrawled on their counters the allegorical and 
satirical histories of Renard and Isengrin. The 
most pungent pamphlet in our language — the 
satire of Menippee — is mostly due to some 
lawyers of this city.f 

Here, in this naive and biting Champagne, 
terminates the long line which we have traced 
from Languedoc and Provence, through Lyons 
and Burgundy. In this viny and literary zone, 
the mind of man has gone on increasing in dis- 
tinctness and sobriety of thought. We have 
signalized three stages of this progress — the 
fire and intellectual intoxication of the south, 
the eloquence and rhetoric of Burgundy,! and 
the grace and irony of Champagne. This is 
the last and most delicate fruit which France 
has borne. On these white plains and hungry 
slopes ripens the light wine of the north, full 
of caprice^ and sudden sallies. Scarcely doea 

* Whom they will persist In calling Klot de Provence, 
after the orthography of the German, Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach. This ingenious correction is due to the young and 
learned M. Michel, who has already thrown so much light 
on the literary antiquities of France. 

f Passerat and Pithou.— The jeering spirit of the north 
of France displays Itself in the popular fetes. In Cham- 
pagne and other parts we find the ret de I'aumene. (a citizen 
chosen to deliver two prisoners, fee. ;) the roi de Vitenf— 
king of the ball — (Duptn, Deux-Sevres ;) the roi de* Jtr- 
-balttriere, with his knights, (Cambry. Oise, it. ;) the roi dee 
guitif* — king of the poor— even in 1770. (Almanach d'Ar- 
tois, 1770 ;) the roi de* roeiere — king of the roses, or king of 
the gardeners — still kept up in Normandy, Champagne, Bur- 
gundy, etc. — At Paris, the fete dee torn* dincree, or diacre*- 
sod/s— tfpsy priests — who elected a bishop of unreason, 
offered him Incense of burnt leather, sang obscene songs, 
and turned the altar into a table.— At Evreux, on the first 
of May, St. Vital's-day. was the frte dee eomarde— cuck- 
olds' holyday — when they crowned each other with leaves ; 
the priests wore their surplices the wrong side outward, 
and threw bran in each other's eyes : the bell-ringers pelted 
each other with eaeee-mueeaux — hard biscuits. — At Beau 
vats a girl and child were promenaded round the tovaji 
taken to mass, and the burden of the chorus was ki-kan /— 
At Reims, the canons promenaded in two files, each drag- 
ging a herring, and stepping on the herring dragged by the 
one before him.— At Bouchain was the fit* du privet de* 
ttourdi*— of the captain of the careless; at Chmlons-sur- 
Sadne, of the gaillardons— the brave boys ; at Paris, of the 
enfan* tan* eouci—ihe sons of mirth ; of the regiment de la 
eelotte — the fool's-cap company: and of the confririe de 
Paloyau—the brotherhood of beef-enters! — At Dilon, the 
procession of the mere f Me— mother madcap.— At llarfleur, 
on Shrove Tuesday, the fete de la teie— the saw fete, (a saw 
figures in the arms of the president Cosse Brissac.) The 
magistrates kiss the teeth of the saw. Two monks carry 
the baton friecuz, (uprights of the saw.) Then the baton 
frieeuz is taken to a husband, who beats his wife.— The 
Ckevalerie d'HonMeur has existed since the conquest of 
William. 

X Diderot was born on the hill of Langres— the point of 
transition between Burgundy and Champagne. lie com- 
bines the characteristics of both. 

$ This must be understood not only of the wine, but of 
the vine. The soil of the vineyards seems to follow no 
settled law, and the natives assert that out of a vineyard of 
three acres, the soil of which appears to be exactly the same 
throughout, only the centre stsip will yield first-rate wine. 
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it owe any thing to the soil : it is the child of 
labor and of society.* And here also grew 
that trifling thingj profound nevertheless, and 
at once ironical and dreamv. that discovered 
and exhausted the domain of fable. 

The river of the Low Countries and the riv- 
er of France — the Meuse and the Seine — to- 
gether with the Marne, the acolyte of the latter, 
flow negligently through the flat plains of Cham- 
pagne, out swelling as they flow, in order to 
meet the sea with the greater dignity. The 
land, too, rises gradually into hills, in the island 
of France, in Normandy, and in Picardy. 
France becomes more majestical. She will 
not meet England, face to face, with lowered 
head ; but arrays herself with forests and proud 
cities, swells her rivers, throws out in broad 
sweeps her magnificent plains, and confronts 
her rival with that other England — Flanders 
and Normandy .% 

Immense is the rivalry of these opposite 
shores which hate, yet resemble each other. 
On both sides the characteristics of the people 
are hardness, greed, and sobriety and travail 
of mind. Antique Normandy looks askance at 
her triumphant daughter, who smiles upon her 
in fulness of insolence from her lofty cliffs. 
Yet the rolls still exist on which are read the 
names of those Normans who conquered Eng- 
land. Does not England, too, date the com- 
mencement of her rise from the Conquest? 
To whom does she owe whatever of art she 
has to boast of? Did the monuments of which 
she is so proud exist before the Conquest 1 ? 
What are the wondrous cathedrals of England, 
but an exaggerated imitation of Norman archi- 
tecture ?$ How great was the change opera- 
ted in the men themsehes, and in the Saxon 
race, by this interfusion of French blood ! 
The warlike and litigious spirit, foreign from 

* An estate which, laid down in wheat, would give em- 
ployment to only five or six families laid down in vinos, 
will require five or six hundred hands men, women, and 
children. The attention which the manufacture of the wine 
itself requires is well known. Bourgcols-Jersnint, Stntis- 
tique de la Marne, p. 31. — More Champagne is drunk abroad 
(in Russia, England, and Germany.) than in France. We 
five the preference to Burgundy. The reason is, that, after 
so tunny troubles and see no* of agitation, we no longer wnnt 
to sharpen our intellects by stimulating tho nerves, but 
rather to strengthen our bodies. 

t La Fontaine says of himself— 

" Je huIs chose legere, et vole a tout svjet, 
Je vais de flour en fleur, et d'objet en objet. 
A beaucoup de plahir, je mele un peu de gloire, 
J'irais plus haut peut-etre au temple de memoirc, 
Si dans un genre seul j'avais u*e men jours : 
Mais quoi ! je suis volage, en vers comma en amours." 

(I am a trifling thing, and fly to whatever takes my fancy, 
from flower to flower, from object to object. Given mostly 
to pleasure, I have my dreams of glory, and perhnps should 
obtain a higher niche in the temple of Fame, had I devoted 
myself to one walk of poetry alone. But why talk of it ? 
I am as fickle in verse as in love.) 

"The poet,'* says Plato, "is a light and sacred thing." 

t Dibdin, in his Bibliographical Tour, remarks that near 

Coutances, In particular, both people and landscape are 

strikingly English. 
$ Dr. Milner alone gives the superiority to the English 

cathedrals, and ascribes tho origin of the ogive to English 

architects. Bee M. de Caumont, Cours d AnUquites Monu- 

TDentaie», (. ii 



the Anglo-Saxons, which made England, aft 
the Conquest, a nation of warriors and of scribe 
is the purely Norman spirit. This acerbil 
of character is common to both sides of th 
straits. Caen, the city of wisdom, preserve 
the great monument of the Anglo-Norman syi 
tern of finance, the accounts of the Conqueror' 
exchequer. Normandy has nothing to ear 
others for, and keeps up its good customs. 1 
is common for the head of a family, on his re 
turn from his day's labor on his farm, to recre 
ate himself by explaining to his attentive litti 
ones, some article or other of the code civil.* 

The native of Lorraine or of Dauphiny cm 
not keep pace with the Norman in his passu 
for the law. The Breton character, harda 
and more negative, is less greedy and grasping 
Brittany is resistance; Normandy, conquest: 
in our day, the conquest over nature, the con- 
quest of agriculture and manufactures. Thii 
ambitious and conquering genius generalh 
makes its way by fixity of purpose, thougi 
often by daring, and by sudden impulse ; an iia* 
pulse soaring at times to the sublime — as ex* 
emplified in the numerous heroic seame&l 
Normandy has produced, and in the great Cor 
neille. Twice has French literature taken hen 
upward flight from Normandy, while philosophy 
was aroused from her slumbers by Brittany. 
The old poem of Kou or RolloJ appeared n 
the twelfth century together with Abelard; 
and in the seventeenth, Corneille arose simul- 
taneously with Descartes. Yet, why I knot 
not, the rJorman genius has been denied ideality, 
in the largest and most creative sense of tbf 
faculty. It soars high, but falls quickly. B 
falls in the meager precision of Malherbe, ii 
the dryness of Mezerai, and in the ingeniwi 
researches of La Bruyere and Fontenelk 
The very heroes of the great Corneille, whefr 
ever they cease to be sublime, sink into insij^ 
special pleaders, rejoicing in the subtleties of I 
vain and sterile dialectic. 

Assuredly, the genius of o or stout and wortij 
Flanders is neither subtle nor sterile, but po* 
tive and real, and resting on a solid foundatfr 
— solidis fundalum ossibus intus. On its t 
and plenteous plains, teeming with manur 
with canals, and with a gross and exuberai 
vegetation, grass, men, and animals wax en* 
lously fat and large, as if they had nothing 
do but thrive. The ox and the horse swell o 
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Do you see that small field 1" one day said tome M.' 
ex-president of one of the tribunals of Lower Nornmai' 
"should it pass into the hands of four brothers to-mwif 
it would be at once intersected by four hedges; so cs se nl 
is it here that property should be distinctly defined."— I 
Normans are so given to the study of eloquence, says 
author of the twelfth century, that one may hear ersai 
little children declaiming like orators .... •* quasi rteto 
attendas." Gaufred. Malaterra. 1. 1, c. 3. 

f M. Estancelin's publication, and rillstolre des VttTei 
France, par M. Vitet Dieppe, V ii.— It seems that the I 
sage to India by the Cape of Good Hope was discover** 
the Dieppois before the Portuguese, but that, thro 
anxiety to keep tho discovery secret, they lost the gl 
of it. 

X Bee the excellent edition by M. Aujruste Prevost, 
1 Rouen, one of our most distinguished antiquaries 
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;» elephantine size. Woman grows apace 
nth man, and is often the better of the two. 
rhis large-built race, however, with all its 
mlk, is flaccid, and strong rather than robust, 
bough of immensely muscular power. The 
[Ierculeses of our fairs are often natives of the 
lepartment of the north. 

The prolific power of the Bolg of Ireland is 
common to the Belgians of Flanders and of 
the Low Countries. Men swarmed, like in- 
lects after a storm, in the thick ooze of those 
rich plains, in those vast and sombre marts of 
trade, Yores, Ghent, and Bruges. 'Twas 
tempting fate to set foot on those ant-hills, 
whence would spring at a touch — pikes lower- 
ed — swarms of men by fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
thousand at a time, stout, well-fed, well-clothed, 
md well-armed. The feudal cavalry of the 
.lines found fighting with such masses no child's 
pbv. 

And were these worthy Flemings in the 
wrong to be so proud ? Fat and gross* as they 
were, they thoroughly understood their own 
business. ' None were better acquainted with 
commerce, trade, and agriculture. No people 
were more distinguished by good sense, or 
comprehended more thoroughly the positive 
and the real. Perhaps no people of the middle- 
ages more thoroughly seized the spirit of the 
time, or knew better both how to act and how- 
to narrate. At this date, Champagne and 
Flanders were the only countries which could 
compete with Italy in historians. In Froissart, 
Flanders has her Yillani, and in Comines her 
lUchiavelf — we may add to these her emperor 
kistorians of Constantinople. Her authors of 
fabliaux are historians as well ; at least, in all 
that concerns public manners. 

These had little in them to edify ; were sen- 
taal and gross. And the further we proceed 
Borthward in this fat Flanders, and under its 
mild and moist climate, the softer does the 
country become, sensuality is more in the as- 
cendant, and nature becomes more powerful .% 
Hirtory and narrative no longer satisfy the 
viat of reality, and the requisitions of the sense. 
The arts of design are called in to aid. Sculp- 
tors dates in France from Michel-Angelo's fa- 
noot pupil, John of Bologna. Architecture, 
ibo, starts up afresh ; no longer soberly and 
■emery Norman, sharpened into ogives, and 
ttptring to the heavens, like a verse of 

* Itstueet of the Belgic grossness or coarseness may he 
■K with at every tarn. Take note at Brussels of the little 
*&e of the Mamnekenpis*—" the oldest citizen of the 
Mr« M — which b supplied with a new dross on great holl- 

f For example— Gafoln of Doual, Oudegherst of Lille, 
lad may others. 

X flee the Customs of the Countahip of Flanders, trnns- 

**4 by Legrand, Cambral, 1719, vol. 1.— Custom of Ghent, 

». lit, rob. SB: M Niemandt en sal bostacrdi wewn van dc 

Men". . . . Jft ana ahaU ha a bastard by the mother'* tide, 

set shall roceeed to her property along with the legitimate 

though not to the lather's : a proof that they were 

ised on any religious- or moral account from suc- 

the rather, but from doubts as to the paternity. In 

Essa we meet with community of goods, equal divl- 

of Inheritance, Ax. 



Corneille'3, but rich and full and largely am ■ 
pie. The ogive bends into soft curves, and 
voluptuous roundings. The curve sometimes 
sinks and narrows, at others swells and arches 
out. Round and undulating in its every orna- 
ment, the charming tower of Antwerp rises ta- 
peringly by easy gradations, like a gigantic 
corbeille* braided with the rushes of the 
Scheldt. 

Kept in as scrupulous order as the inside of 
Flemish houses, these Low Countrv churches 
dazzle the sight with their joint cleanliness and 
richness, with the splendor of their ornaments 
of brass, and their profusion of black and white 
marbles. They are cleaner than the Italian 
churches, and no less coquettish. Flanders is 
a prosaic Lombardyt — to which the sun and 
the grape are wanting. It has another want, 
which is at once forced on one's notice by the 
innumerable figures carved in wood, that one 
meets at every step on the ground-floor of these 
cathedrals — an economic species of sculpture, 
which does not compensate for the want of the 
marble people of the cities of Italy.J Above 
these churches, from the summit of their towers, 
sound the uniform and well-arranged chimes, 
the delight and pride of the Flemish communi- 
ty. The same air, repeated for centuries, from 
hour to hour, has satisfied the musical wants 
of generation after generation of artisans, whe 
have been born and who have died on their 
work-bench. $ 

But music and architecture are still too ab- 
stract. Sounds and forms are not sufficient. 
Colors are required, true and lively colors, liv- 
ing representations of the flesh and senses- 
pictures of rude and hearty festivals, in which 
red-faced men and white-faced women drink, 
smoke, and dance heavily ;|| pictures as well, 
of cruel tortures, of indecent and horrible-look- 
ing martyrs, of enormous, fresh, fat, and scan- 
dalously-beautiful Virgin Marys. Beyond the 
Scheldt, in the midst of gloomy marshes, of 
deep waters, and under the lofty dikes of Hol- 
land, begins the sombre and serious style ef 
painting. Rembrandt and Gerard Dow paint, 
where Erasmus and Grotius°]f write. But in 

* (CarbHlh is the haslet containing the bride's Jewellery, 
dresses, shawls, 4cc, displayed at all weddings of conse- 
quence in France.) — Translator. 

t Wc meet here with a predilection for the swan, which, 
according to Virgil, was the ornament of the Mincius and 
of the other rivers of Lonibardy. Amiens, at the threshold 
of the ancient Belgium, (that little Venice, as Louis XIV. 
called it,) kept the king's swans on the Soiuine. The swan 
is a common sign of Flemish inns. 

\ The cathedral of Milan alone is adorned with five thou- 
sand statues and small figure* : so I have been assured by 
M. Franchetti, the author of the description of this won- 
drous church. 

$ It is but fair to state that this musical Instinct has led 
to great things here, particularly among the Walloons. 
Ore try comes from Liege. 

|| Pee in the Lonvre the picture, styled in the catalogue 
Ffte Flamande, (a Flemish Holyday.) It is the expression 
of the most licentious and sensual hacchanallsm. 

V To my mind, Belgic genius, as tar as regards the Flem 
lsh part of Belgium, reaches its highest pitch in Rubens, 
and, as regards the Walloon part, in G re try. flpontaneoua- 
ness prevail* in Belgium; reflection In Holland. Thinker* 
have loved the last. Here Descartes came to deify the ha 
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Flanders, in wealthy and sensual Antwerp, the 
rapid pencil of Rubens will create the Baccha- 
nalia of the art. The very mysteries of religion 
will be travestied* in his idolatrous paintings, 
which yet seem quivering with the fire and 
brute force of genius. f This extraordinary 
man, though born at Cologne, had none of the 
idealism of Germany. Sclavonic blood ran in 
his veins, and reared in all the passionate tem- 
perament of the Belgians, he deified nature in 
his pictures, like a barbarian. 

This frontier country of European races and 
tongues J is the great scene of the conquests, 
both of life and of death. Men here start up 
quickly, multiply unto the stifling of one another,^ 
and are then disposed of in battle. Here is the 
great and lasting battle of races and of nations. 
That battle of the world which is said to have 
taken place on the death of Attila, is ever re- 
newed in Belgium between France, England, 
and Germany, between the Celts and the Ger- 
mans. This is the corner of Europe, the ren- 
dezvous of wars. || And hence the fatness of 
these plains ; blood has no time to dry up there. 
Dreadful and varied struggle! Ours are the 
battles of Bou vines, Rosebek, Lens, Steinkerke, 
Denain, Fontenoi, Fleurus, and Jemappes — 

man £r«; and Spinosa, to Institute the apotheosis of na- 
ture. However, tho philosophy peculiar to Holland \* lint 
prictical philosophy which applies it-self to the political 
relations of nations, as exemplified in (Jrotius. — On com- 
piling Germany with the Low Countries, wo shall find 
Austria to be to Belgium what Prutf.it is to Holland; only, 
the latter is less energetic, its energies seeming to bo sunk 
in it* habitual calm and taciturn character. The paviers 
in Holland may be seen taking tea in the street", three or 
four times a day. Among this class, says a traveller, you 
will neither meet with a thief to rob you, nor a guide to di- 
rect you the way. 

* In a picture by hii pupil, Vandyke, is an a*s on in 
knees before the host. See Former's Travels in Germany 
and Flanders. 

t His family was from Styria. The mo*t impetuous of 
the European family lie at either extreme ; on the east, the 
Waves of Poland, lilyria, Styria, &c. ; on the west, the 
Celts of Ireland, Scotland, fee. 

+ Dutch Flanders consists of plnces reded by the ueaty 
of 1648, and by the Barrier Treaty, (171. r > :) n name full of 
significance.— The March, or Murquisate of Antwerp, cre- 
ated by Otho IL, was bestowed by Henri IV. on the bravest 
man of tho empire, on Godfrey of Bouillon. — A fosse was 
dug, in 980, at Has de Gand, by orders of ( )tho, to mark the 
boundary between the empire and France. — At Louvuin, 
says a traveller, the language is German, the manners 
Dutch, and the cookery French. — Together with the idiom 
of Germany begin the astronomical names of places, as ,il- 
o*t, Ottt-rnde. In France, as is tho case in all Celtic nations, 
the names are borrowed from the earth, as Lille, file, (the 
bland.) 

$ Previously to the emigration of the weavers into Eng- 
land, about 1382, Lou vain contained fifty thousand weavers. 
Forster, vol. i. p. 364.— At Ypres (the banlleue of course in- 
cluded) there were two hundred thousand in 1832.— In 1380, 
" the inhabitants of Ghent sallied forth with three armies." 
Oudegherst, Chronique do Flandre, folio 301.— This moist 
country is, in many parts, as unhealthy as it is fertile. To 
signify a man of pallid complexion, they say, •• he is like an 
Ypres corpse."— Belgium, however, has suffered less from 
the natural Inconveniences, than from tho political revolu- 
tions of its soil. Bruges was ruined by the revolt of 14M; 
Ghent, by that of 1540; Antwerp, by tho treaty of lo48, 
which raised Amsterdam to the height of prosperity by- 
closing the navigation of the Scheldt. 

|| The great battle of modern times was fought just at the 
boundary line between the two languages— at Waterloo. A 
»hort distance on this side of it is Mont Saint-Jean.— The 
mound reared in the centre of the plain looks like a bar- 
mrian tmmmlu* thrown up by Celts or Germans. 



theirs, the battles of the Spun and of Courtrty. 
Must I name Waterloo 1 

England ! England ! yon fought not on that 
day single-handed with France : you bad tb« 
world with you. Why arrogate to yourself ail 
the glory ! What means your Waterloo-bridge? 
Is there then so much to glorify yourself withaJ, 
if the mutilated remnant of a hundred battles, 
if the last levy of France, a beardless legion, 
who had scarcely left school and their mother 1 ! 
tender kiss, were dashed to pieces against your < 
mercenary army, spared in every battle, tod ■ 
kept to be used against us like the dagger of 
mercy with which the soldier, when at the last 
gasp, assassinated his victor ? 

Yet will I conceal nothing. Hateful as Eng- 
land is, she appears grand indeed, as she facet 
Europe, as she faces Dunkirk* and Antwerp 
in ruins. f AH other countries — Russia, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Spain, and France — haTe their 
capitals on the west, opposite the setting son : 
the great European vessel seems to float with 
her sails bellied by the wind, which erst blew 
from Asia. England, alone, has hers pointed 
to the east, as if in defiance of that world— 
unum omnia contra. This last country of the 
old continent is the heroical land ; the constant 
refuge of the exiled and the energetic. All 
who have ever fled servitude, Druids pursued 
by Rome, Gallo- Romans chased by the barbari- 
ans, Saxons proscribed by Charlemagne, fam- 
ished Danes, grasping Normans, the persecuted 
Flemish manufacturers, the vanquished CaWio- 
ists — all have crossed the sea, and made the 
great island their country : area, beata petamus 
arva, divites et insulas. . . . Thus England 
has thriven on misfortunes, and grown great 
out of ruins. But as these exiles, crowded into 
this narrow asylum, began to scrutinize each 
other, as they observed the differences of race 
and belief which separated them, as they per- 
ceived themselves to be Cymry, Gael, Saxons, 
Danes, or Normans, their hate arose, and they 
flew to arms. Like the fights in the amphi- 
theatre on 4< a Roman holyday," between wild 
beasts of all kinds, astonished to find themselves 
together, hippopotami, lions, tigers, and croco- 
diles — this amphibious race, after having long 
worried and torn each other in their ocean cir- 
cus, cast themselves into the sea, and began to 
worry France. But the strife between them- 
selves, to a certainty, is not yet at an end. 
Vainly does the triumphant beast defy tb« 
world from his sea-girt throne. A furious 



* Fnulconnier, Histolre de Dunqne.rque, 1730, fo!. t I 1 
Vain were the petitions of the inhabitants of Dunkirk «• 
Uueen Anno, and their attempt* to prove that the Dotes 
would t>o greater gainers than the English by the demotitiot 
of Dunkirk. No part of history is more painful or homili* 
ting reading to a Frenchman than this. Cherbourg had nrf 
then l>een created ; and from Ostend to Brest there did wA 
remain one for lined harbor. 

t "There," said Bonaparte. "I have a loaded pbM 
pointed at England's heart."— He said at St. Helena- Tut 
fortress of Antwerp is one of the great causes of my I 
here ; its re«*ion. one of the motives which determined I 
not to sign tho peace of Chatlllon. 
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gnashing of teeth mocks his derisive smile — 
whether that the shrill and creaking wheel of 
Manchester refuse to turn, or that the Irish 
bull, which he has pinned to the ground, lift up 
its head with sullen bellow. 

The war of wars, the battle of battles, is that 
between England and France ; all others are 
episodical. The names dear to France are 
those of the men who have greatly dared 
against England. France has only one saint, 
the Pucelle, (Joan of Arc ;) the great Guise, 
who wrung Calais from their grasp, and the 
f* Hinders of Brest, of Dunkirk, and of Ant- 
werp,* theirs are the names — whatever else 
they may have done — which are dear and sa- 
cred to France. For my own part, I feel under 
personal obligations to these glorious champions 
of France and of the world, and to those whom 
they armed, to the Duguay-Trouins, the Jean- 
Barts, the Surcoufs — to those who disturbed the 
rest of the men of Plymouth, who made these 
islanders sadly shake the head, who forced 
them out of their taciturnity, who compelled 
them to elongate their monosyllables. 

And think you undeserving of the praise and 
thanks of France, the brave Irish priests, the 
Jesuits, who on our every shore, and in the 
monasteries of St. Columbanus, — at St. Waast, 
St. Bertin, St. Omer, St. Amand, and at Douai, 
Dunkirk, and Antwerp,! organized the Irish 
missions — popular orators, ardent conspirators, 
lions and foxes, who would plot, fight, lie, or 
die for their country, as the crisis required ? 

The struggle with England has done France 
immense service. It has confirmed and stamped 
her nationality. By dint of banding against 
the common enemy, the provinces have become 
one people. The near view of the English- 
man has made them feel themselves to be 
Frenchmen. It is with nations as with indi- 
viduals ; they 2 tow and distinguish their identity 
by the opposition of some extrinsic body. The 
I is marked out by the Not I. France has 
thus been formed under the influence of her 
great wars with England, at once by opposi- 
tion and by composition; the opposition dis- 
tinctly perceptible in the western and northern 
provinces through which we have just passed, 
while the composition is the work of the cen- 
tral provinces, of which we have still to speak. 

THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

To find the centre of France, the nucleus round 
which all the rest is to cluster, wc must not take 
the central point geodesically considered ; that 
would be about Bourges and the Bourbonnois, 
the cradle of the dynasty. We must neither 
fix on the main water-shed, which would be to 
choose the plateaux of Dijon or of Langres, 
between the sources of the Saone, the Seine, 
and the Meuse, nor even the point where the 

* Richelieu, Louis XIV., and Bonaparte, 
t England** victim, Mary Staart, left her portrait In the 
ib b c y of St. Aadit at Antwerp, where it still commands 



different races separate, which would be on the 
Loire, between Brittany, Auvergne, and Tou- 
raine. No ; the centre is marked by political 
rather than natural, by human rather than ma- 
terial causes. It is an eccentric centre, derived 
from and supported by the North, the principal 
theatre of national activity, and bordering on 
England, Flanders, and Germany. Protected, 
not isolated by the rivers which surround it, it 
is rightly characterized by its name of the Isle 
of France. 

Looking at the great rivers of our country, 
and the grand territorial lines in which they ar«* 
set, one would say that France runs with them 
to the ocean. On the north, the fall of the land 
is gentle, the rivers tame. There has been no 
physical hinderance to the free action of the 
policy which sought to group the provinces 
'around the centre to which they tended. In 
every respect the Seine is the first, the most 
docile, and perfectible of our rivers. It has 
neither the capricious and treacherous gentle- 
ness of the Loire, nor the abruptness of the 
Garonne, nor the terrible impetuosity of the 
Rhone, which descends from the Alps like a 
wild bull, traverses a lake eighteen leagues in 
length, and hurries, eating into its banks, to the 
sea. The Seine hardly rises before it bears 
the impress of civilization. On reaching Troyes, 
it suffers itself to be cut and divided at will, — 
seeking out manufactories, and lending them 
its waters. Even when Champagne has ren- 
dered it the tribute of the Marne, and Picardy 
of the Oise, it needs no strong dikes, but quiet- 
ly allows itself to be restrained by our quays ; 
and after supplying the manufactories of Troyes, 
and before supplying those of Rouen, it quenches 
the thirst of Paris. From Paris to Havre is 
but one town. To know the beauty of this 
beautiful stream, it should be seen between 
Pont de l'Arche and Rouen, wandering among 
its innumerable islands, all encircled by the 
setting sun with waves of gold, while the apple- 
trees that border either bank view therein their 
streaked fruit of red and yellow, topped by whitish 
masses, (sous des masses blanchdtres.) This is 
a sight to which I can only compare the view of 
the Lake of Geneva, which, it is true, presents 
in addition the vineyards of Vaud, Meillerie, and 
the Alps. But the lake moves not on ; it is 
immobility, or, at least, agitation without visible 
progress. The Seine moves onward, and bears 
with it the mind of France, of Paris — towards 
Normandy, the ocean, England, and far-distant 
America. 

The first girdle round Paris consists of Rouen, 
Amiens, Chalons, and Reims, which are carried 
off in its vortex. To this is attached an ex- 
terna] belt — Nantes, Bordeaux, Clermont, and 
Toulouse ; Lyons, Besancon, Metz, and Stras- 
bourg. Paris has another self in Lyons, in order 
to reach, by the Rhone, to the eccentric Mar- 
seilles. The whirlwind of national life is den- 
sest in the north; in the south, the circlet 
which it describes grow fainter and wider. 
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The true centre wis early defined, and was 
»pecilied from the time of St. Louis in the two 
*orks which laid the foundation of our juris- 
prudence — the Etablisse.uknb de Francs kt 
d'Orlkakh, and the Codtubib dk France et 
de Verm as no is.* It is between iheOrleanois 
and the Vermandois, between the angle of the 
Loire and the sources of the Oise, between Or- 
leans and St. Quentin, that France at length 
found her centre, her seat, and place of rest, 
which she had vainly sought for in the druidi- 
cal countries of Chart res and of Autun, in the 
chief towns of the Gallic clans, Bourses and 
Clermont, (Avarkum, L'rbs Arreraorum,) and 
in the capitals of the Merovingian and Carlo- 
vingian church, Tours and Reims. t 

The Capetian France of the king of St. 
Denj/X lies between feudal Normandy and demo- 
cratic Champagne, and extends from St, Quen- 
tin to Orleans and Tours. The king is abbot 
of St. Martin's in the latter city, and first canon 
of St. Quentin's. From the situation of Or- 
leans near the junction of her two great rivers, 
thie city has often shared ihe fine of France. 
The names of Cesar, of Attila, of Joan of Are, 
and of the Guises, tell of the wars and sieges 
that Orleans has witnessed. The serious Or- 
leans*, is close to Touraine, close to the soft 
and laughing country of Rabelais, just as the 
choleric Picardy is close lo the ironical Cham- 
pagne. Picardy seems lo embrace the whole 
of the ancient history of France. Fredegonda 
and Charles the Bald held their courts either 
at Soissons,|| Cri'py, Verbery, or Attigny. 
When the throne succumbed to feudalism, the 
monarchs sought refuge on the mountain of 
Laon.1T Alternately asylums or prisons, Laon, 
Peronne, and St. Mcdard's abbey at Soissons, 
received within (heir walls Louis the Dehon- 

Bnman law— lo Pic.irilv. llic r..irml;r.i..r, til" llu- cudal and 
axnumti law. Tim I'lfanl-. HvnuriNinuir mid Hi .simLiiuna, 
Iniil Hie Liesinnlni* nf'i.uT iiirl-iiriiili-nri-. 

Tin- iiK.liliialni]i i>1' t!i iLirii' ■* ivoj imlvliircli. iiriimiii- ill" Llic- 
A(Hiitilnm, nml miiM' '''''""■ A:i pnlnnrfli, his juii'rlii.- 
tlnn eilendcd m It* nrrhtiisliti]i' "I Nuilioiinc and Ti'j- 
IHHU ivillthb! ijvit llm-v of llui.h: nil nml if Alien,, (Ihe 

■ eavprdilan rllv nf Ihe wnnd and third AqulMlaeJ and, 
ai meUnpolluin. lie hurt anciently cloven • utrr»«ana— Ilie 
hlnhnp* ,.f Clerniom, Hi. Flour, if Hoy. Tulle. Llmnai-a, 
Monde SihJi'S. Vi.hr.-.'.. C.i.i.-i-. C.h.ii-.. Kin ilis' ■■,•■, :.nr, 
of Ihe Inilmiirir of Alliv iiu.i nn iiiYlit,i.|i.i|.nc. only loll llw 
fat tlrit of Ihe-e ft* under III- JUTiiHllclifn. 
J Ho be La often li-nn.-il In llic rliiviOrous poems ol llu; 

■ p/Tullrir 1" Ihe iihiivi-s i.ii.'i I.'hht urn] ru.li- 
in the uitkiiiimii of (arfnfiw, (Ihe I 

■l •iiylni: — ■' Tin- Kill-" "I" ' '.le.iis 

iriMii' himw tlin'n fnal." 

huien kins here, In 750. and Loula d'Ouire- 

nin ri«e« tiny loi-es Ahove the ptKln 



naire, Louis d'Outremer, and Ionia XI. Th 
royal tower of Laon was destroyed in 18)3;* 
that of Peronne still remains — still doe* tbt 
monstrous feudal tower of the Coucys 
proud headf — 

Je nc lull ml. n* due. prince. M eomtB MB . 

Jo Jul. la aim do Coney . t 

But the noblesse of Picardy early comptt. 
hended the great truth of French nationality 
The heroic house of Guise, — the 1'icard branch 
if the princes of Lorraine, — defended Mbb 
against the Germans, took Calais from ths 
English, and had all but taken France from iu 
ting. The reign of Louis XIV. was described 
.ml judged by the Picard, St. Simon. $ 

Strongly feudal, strongly communal and 
democratic, was this ardent Picardy. The first 
a of France are the great ecclesiasti. 
of Noyon, St. Quentin, Amiens, and 
of Laon. The same country produced CaWa, 
and the league against Calvin. A hermit nf 
Amicns|| hurried off all Europe, princes and 
people, to Jerusalem, in a religious transport. 
A legist of Nojon^T changed the religion which 
liatl given birth to this transport in one-half of tbe 
intrics of the West, founding a Rome ofhi* 
n in Geneva, and making republicanism imal- 
of faith. Republicanism was pushed onwards 
.._ its frenzied course by Picard hands, from 
Comtorcet to Camille Desmoulins, and from Des- 
moulins toGracchus Babojuf," and was sung b» 
IJeranger, in whose happy verse " Je Juii tilmn, 
r/ (rt'i vilain,'' (I am low-born, low-born, very,) 
apeak the feelings of our new France ; in tin 
lust rank of which vilaiw we may well place 

eln by Victor Hnfto, *nd tiyU.de Mont- 
_lryoe .lP> Deoi Mondoa. 

(i* ^°l/«"^\Jr'v-"™rrVl' thick. 1 C inn' 
nni will, in JI&J. and. on the l»h nf Sep 
irlhiiuik'- "lilit c]i»- UVA-rr from U'[i lo boKoni. 
n, nml, c- in likes on* „( ll,e old l.Vracy» nine 
.■ninil VII.. wtui fimehlnl Nlmpolw. hs<l hi' 
hm nl'lila lli-l wilii. of cnioMal riw, |)lni-.d ii 
of tbo Ccleatinj M Bolwona.— Amon* th 
t, «ve may nnmo Thomru de llaric. •ulhi.r 
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The hfetory nf Paris, the history 
of the whole monarchy. 
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4he illustrious, pure-minded general Foy, the 
incarnation of military honor.* 

The South and the lands of the vine have, 

as we see, no monopoly of eloquence. Picardy 

is well worth Burgundy — the wine is in her 

heart. In one's course from the centre to the 

Belgian frontier, one would say that the blood 

runs quicker, and that it grows warmer as one 

advances towards the north. f Most of our 

great artists, Claude Lorraine, Poussin, Le- 

weur.J Goujon, Cousin, Mansart, Len6tre, 

David, belong to the northern provinces ; and 

if we pass Belgium, and cast a glance at that 

little France — -Liege, standing alone where all 

around is foreign and speaks with foreign 

tongue, we find our G retry. ^ 

The history of the centre of the centre, of 
Paris, of the Isle of France, is the history of 
the whole monarchy. To specify a few proper 
names, would be to make the reader but poorly 
acquainted with them. They have both re- 
ceived and given the national character ; they 
are not a country, but the epitome of the coun- 

S\ The history of feudalism alone in the 
e of France embraces wide relations. To 
speak of the Montforts is to speak of Jerusalem, 
of the crusade of Languedoc, of the commons 
of France and England, and of the wars of 
Brittany. Mention the Montmorencys, and 
jou have to tell how feudalism devoted itself to 
the power of the monarchy, and of fervent 
loyalty, though marked by but moderate talent. 
As to the numerous writers born in Paris, they 
owe much of their idiosyncrasy to the provin- 
ces from which their families originally came, 
*nd, above all, express the genius of collective 
France, which shone so brightly in them. The 
universally distinguishing characteristics of 
French geniu? are clearly displayed in Villon, 
in Boileau, in Moliere, Regnard, and Vokaire ; 
and if you search for local peculiarities, the 
most you will find will be a touch of the old 
leaven of the civic mind, (Vesprit bourgeois,) 
less comprehensive than judicious, critical, and 

* Born at Plthon or at Ham. Several of the generals 
of the Revolution were from Picardy, as Dumas, Dupont, 
Berrarier, fee.— Let as add to the list of those who do honor 
to a district fertile in glory. Anselm of Laon ; Ramus, slain 
to the massacre of St. Bartholomew ; Boutillier, author of 
La Somme Rurale ; the historian, Guibert do Nogent ; the 
Jesuit, Charlevoix; the d'Estrees, and Genlises. 

t I say the same of Artois, which has produced so many 
mystics. The abbe Provost comes from Arras. The Bou- 
lonoois has given as in one individual a great poet and a 
great critic— our Salnte-Beuve. 

% Claude Lorraine, born at Chamagne in I»rraine, In 
WOO, died in 1662.— Poussin, of a Soissons family, horn at 
Andelys in 1504, died In 1665. — Lesucur, born at Paris in 
1617, died In 1665.— Jean Cousin, founder of the French 
school of painting, born at Coucy, near Sens, about 1501. — 
Jean Goujon, born at Paris, died in 1572.— Germain Pilon, 
born at Loue, six leagues from Mans, died at the end of the 
sixteenth century. — Pierre Lescot, the architect of the 
fountain of Innocents, bora at Paris in 1510, died in 1571. 
— Callot, born at Nancy In 1593, died in 1635. This rapid 
and clever artist enpraved fourteen hundred plaU**.- -Man- 
sart, the architect of Versailles and of the Hotel des Inva- 
lids, bora at Paris in 1645, died in 1708.— Lcndtre, born at 
Paris in 1613, died in 1700, fee. 

$ Bora in 1741, died in 1813.— Lle«c is greatly and cu- 
itovsly original, a town by itself. When will it meet with 
an historian 1 



sarcastic, and which grew up a compour.d of 
Gallic good humor and parliamentary bitter- 
ness, between the parvis Notre Dame and the 
steps of the Saintc-Chapellc* 

But this indigenous and special character is 
still secondary ; the general one predominates. 
To say Paris, is to sum up the whole monar- 
chy. How happens one city to have become 
the perfect symbol of the entire country ? It 
requires a whole history of the country to ex- 
plain it, and Paris would be its last chapter. 
The Parisian mind is at once the most complex 
and the highest form of French genius. It 
would seem that the result of the annihilation 
of every local and provincial feeling must be 
altogether negative ; but it is not so. From 
all these negations of material, local,- and spe- 
cial ideas, results a living; generality, a positive 
fact, a lively strength. \\e saw it in July.f 

'Tis a great and marvellous spectacle which 
meets the eye as it wanders from the centre to 
the extremities, and embraces with its glance 
that vast and powerful organism, whose differ- 
ent parts are so fitly approximated, opposed, or 
blended together, the weak with the strong, the 
negative with the positive : to see the eloquent 
and winy Burgundy betwixt the ironical naivete 
of Champagne, the critical, polemical, and war- 
like ruggedness of Franc he-Comte and Lor- 
raine ; to see the the Languedocian fanaticism 
between the Provencal lightness, and the Gre- 
can indifference ; to see the grasping desires 
and spirit of conquest of Normandy, restrained 
between resisting Brittany, and thick and mas- 
sive Flanders. 

Longitudinally considered, France undulates 
in two long organic systems ; as the human 
body has its double apparatus, the gastric and 
cerebro-spinal. On the one hand are the prov- 
inces of Normandy, Bretagne, Poitou, Au- 
vergne, and Guvenne ; on the other, those of 
Languedoc and Provence, Burgundy and Cham- 
pagne, Picardy and Flanders — where the two 
systems unite. Paris is the sensorium. 

The power and beauty of this great whole 
consist in the reciprocal support and continuity 
of the parts, in the distribution of the functions, 
in the division of social labor. Resistant and 
warlike strength and the power of action are 
at the extremities ; intelligence in the centre. 
The centre knows itself, and knows all the other 
parts. The frontier provinces, contributing 
more directly to defence, preserve military tra- 
ditions, hand down the old barbaric heroism, 
and their energetic populations incessantly re- 
new the centre, worn down by the rapid friction 
of the social movement. Sheltered from war, 
the centre thinks, operates changes in business, 
science, and policy, and transforms all it re- 
ceives. It swallows raw life — which becomes 
transfigured.f In it the provinces see them 

* (Or between the nnrket-placc and the law-courts. The 
Cknpeile is the scene of Boileau's Lutrin.) — Translator. 
t (Alluding to the revolution of 1R30.)— Translator. 
i (" ll boit la vie brute, et elle se transfigure." This is < 
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selves; in it, thoy love and admire themselves 
under a superior form, hardly knowing them- 
selves — 

" Mir.tniunjuc nova* fromlcs, et non sua pnnia/' 

This beautiful centralization, through which 
France is France, is at the first view sadden- 
ing, lis lift 1 is either at the centre or the ex- 
tremities — all between is weak and pale. Be- 
tween the rich Hanlieuc of Paris and the rich 
Flanders, you cross Picardy, old and sad : His 
the fate of centralized provinces, which are yet 
not the centre. The powerful attraction of the 
latter would seem to weaken and attenuate 
them. They look up to it only, are great 
through it only. Yet greater are they when 
thus preoccupied by their interest in the centre, 
than the eccentric provinces can possibly be by 
their originality. < Yntralizcd Picardy has given 
us Condorcct, Foy, He ranger, and many others 
in modern times: what names have wealthy 
Flanders or rich Alsace 'produced in our day 
to compare with these ? In France, 111:111*8 
chiefest boast is that he is born a Frenchman. 
The extremities are opulent, strong, heroic, but 
their interests are often different from those of 
the nation : they are less French than the rest. 
The Convention had to conquer provincial fed- 
eralism, before it conquered F* 11 rope. Carlism 
is rife at Lille, ami at Marseilles. Bordeaux 
is French, certainly, hut equally colonial, 
American, or Luglish. She must ship sugars, 
and sell her wines. 

Nevertheless, 'tis one of the elements of the 
greatness of France, that on her every frontier 
she has provinces which blend something of 
foreign genius with their national character. 
To (Jerinanv. she opposes a (Jerman France ; 
to Spain, a Spanish France ; to Italy, an Ital- ! 
ian France. Between these provinces and the j 
adjoining countries, there is a certain degree , 
of analogy, and yet an intense opposition. l)if- ■ 
ferent shades of the same color do not harmon- ! 
ize so well together as opposite colors, and all , 
great hatreds art* between relatives. Thus, 
Jbcrian-liaseony loves not Iberian-Spain. — : 
These analogous yet differing provinces, with ■ 
which France confronts the foreigner, oppose 
either a resisting or a neutralizing power to his 
attacks; and are so many various powers by 
which France touches the world and has a held 
upon it. Sweep on then, my brave, my beau- 
tiful France, sweep with the long waves of 
thy undulating territory on to the lihine, the 
Mediterranean, and the ocean. Heave against 
hari Fnglaud, hard Brit tan v, and tenacious 
Normandy ; to grave and solemn Spain, oppose 
reeling (tascouy ; to Italy the fire of Provence; 
;« the massi\c (lermau empire, the deep and 
solid battalions of Alsace and of Lorraine; to 
Belgian inflation and rage, the cool, strong 

out of tinny. «»f tluw l*»M flcurvc of s» profit, which I havo 
Dm ii'.tcmi li.iur\iT li»rr«-«|, *irnni!o. or Mrnnt. niiioo ttu-y 
roiiMitW h m.irkrd tv.iturv of my author'* s>t)U\'! — Than*- , 
LAI or. j 



w/rath of Picardy — the sobriety, reflection, or. 
derly spirit, and aptitude for civilization of u* 
Ardennes and of Champagne. 

On passing the frontier, and comparing France 
with the conterminous countries, the first im- 
pression is unfavorable. On almost every tide, 
the advantage seems to rest with the stranger. 
From Mens to Valenciennes, and from Dover 
to Calais, the difference is painful. Nonniadj 
is an England, a pale England. What are the 
trade and commerce of Rouen and Havre, 
in comparison with those of Manchester and 
Liverpool ? Alsace is a Germany, without 
that which constitutes the glory of Germany- 
philosophic omniscience and depth, with tnie 
poetic simplicity.* But we must not take 
France on this fashion, piece by piece, hut em- 
brace her in her entirety. It is precisely be- 
cause centralization is powerful, and general 
life strong and energetic, that local life is weak : 
and this it is which constitutes the beauty of 
our country. France has not the calculating 
head of England, ever perfecting new schemes 
of trade and money-making; but then she 
has neither the desert of the Scottish High. 
lands, nor that cancer, Ireland. She has not, 
like Germany and Italy, twenty central points 
of science and of art. She has but one ; and 
but one centre of social life. England is an 
empire ; Germany, a country — a race ; France 
is a person. 

Personality and unity form the steps by 
which the human being mounts high in the 
scale of being. I cannot explain my meaning 
better than by quoting the language of an in- 
genious physiologist. 

In animals of an inferior order, as fish, in- 
sects, mollusca, and others, local life is strong. 
14 Each segment of a leech contains a complete 
system of organs, a nervous centre, vascular 
recesses and enlargements, a pair of gastric 
lobes, respiratory organs, and seed vessels; 
and it has been noticed that one of these seg- 
ments can live for some time when cutoff from 
the others. In proportion as beings rise in the 
scale of animal existence, the segments become 
more intimately united, and the collective whole 
more clearly individualized. Individuality in 
composite animals consists not only in the 
juncture of all the sets of organs, but in the 
common enjoyment of a number of parts,— a 
number that is found to increase the higher the 
animal rises in the scale, and the centralization 
to he more perfect as it ascends, "f Nations 
may be classified in a similar manner. The 
common enjoyment of a large number of parts 
the continuity of these parts, and the recipro- 



* [ do not monn to my that A Rice is without all this 
hut only tlwit it Ins it in 1111 inferior degree hi Cerninnv. It 
h:t« |irmlu<Til, and .-.till pnssesj-os, many diMineuuhcu phl- 
lolov'i«t«. Nrverthrlei*. Alwtciaa senilis is rather practical 
ami |h»litir il thrtii *|* culative. The wond house of FUn- 
tlrr* ami that of Austrian Lorraine, drew their origin from 
Airier. 

t Mfiin»:r nvtil m the Academic des Science*, by M. 
IhigOd.- v S*c tho 7V«ju ot iho 3i»tof October 1811 1 
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eal functions which they discharge to each 
other, constitute in their perfectness social su- 
periority. Hence the social supremacy of 
France — the country of all others in which na- 
tionality, or national personality, is most closely 
united with individual personality. 

To lessen, without destroying, local and pri- 
nts life to the advantage of common and fed- 
eral life, is the great problem of human socia- 
bility, and mankind daily draw nearer to its 
tolution. The foundation of monarchies and 
of empires forms the steps by which it is to be 
reached. The Roman empire was a first step, 
Christianity a second. Charlemagne and the 
Crusades, Louis XIV., and the Revolution, and 
the French Empire which rose out of the latter, 
are so many advances in the road. The nation 
whose centralization is the most perfect, is 
likewise that which, by its example, and by the 
energy of its action, has done most to forward 
be centralization of the world. 

This condensation of France into oneness, 
and annihilation of provincial feeling, is fre- 
quently considered to be the simple result of 
the conquest of the provinces. Now, conquest 
may fasten and chain hostile parts together, but 
nerer unite them. Conquest and war have 
only hid open provinces to each other, and 
brought isolated people in contact ; the rest has 
been accomplished by the quick and lively 
sympathy and social instinct of the Gallic char- 
acter. Strange ! these provinces, differing in 
climate, habits, and tongue, have comprehended 
ud loved one another, until they feel them- 
selves one. The Gascon has been disturbed 
about Flanders, the Burgundian has rejoiced 
or suffered from what has taken place in the 
Pyrenees; the Breton, seated on the shores 
ot ocean, has felt the blows struck on the 
Rhine. 

In this manner has been formed the gen- 
eral, the universal spirit of the country ; the 
local has disappeared daily ; the influence of 
mB, climate, and race, has given way before 
social and political action. Local fatalities 
foe been overcome, and man has escaped 
Qtm the tyranny of material circumstances. 
The Frenchman of the North has enjoyed the 
South, and gathered life from her sun. The 
•outaern has gained something of the tenacity, 



seriousness, and reflectiveness of the north. 
Society and liberty have subdued nature, and 
history has effaced geography. In this mar- 
vellous transformation spirit has triumphed over 
matter, the general over the particular, and the 
ideal over the real. Individual man is a ma- 
terialist, and spontaneously attaches himself to 
local and private interests. Human society is 
a spiritualist ; it tends unceasingly to free itself 
from the miseries of local existence, in order 
to attain the lofty and abstract unity of— a 
country. 

The deeper we plunge into past times, the 
further we are removed from this pure and no- 
ble generalization — the growth of modern feel- 
ings. Barbarian epochs present only the local, 
special, and material. Man holds by the soil ; 
he is bound to it, and seems a part of it. His- 
tory, in these epochs, has to consider the land, 
and the race that inhabits it ; and each race is 
powerfully influenced by its own land. By de- 
grees, the innate strength of man will disengage 
and uproot him from this narrow spot. He 
will leave it, reject it, trample it under foot, 
and require, instead of his natal village, town, 
or province, a great country by which he may 
himself become a sharer in the destinies of the 
world. The idea of such a country — an abstract 
idea but little dependent on the senses — will 
conduct him, by a new effort, to the idea of a 
universal country, of the city of Providence. 

In the tenth century, the period to which the 
present history has now come down, we are 
very far from this light of modern times. Hu- 
manity must suffer and be patient, and deserve 

to reach alas ! what a long and painful 

initiation she has yet to undergo ! What rude 
trials to sustain ! How sharp will be the pangs 
of her own travail in bringing forth herself! 
She must sweat blood as well as sweat to bring 
into the world the middle-age, and must see it 
die after she has so long reared, nursed, and 
caressed it : — a child of sorrow, torn out of the 
very entrails of Christianity, born in tears, 
reared in prayer and in visions, and in anguish 
of heart, and that died without having brought 
any thing to a conclusion — but bequeathing to 
us so touching a memory of itself, that all the 
joys and the greatness of modern times will 
fail to console us. 
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CHAPTER I. 
rac ykati 1000. thk kino of France and i hk 

FRENCH POI'K ; ROBERT AND OERBERT. — FEU- 
DAL FRANCE. 

This vast revelation of France which we 
have just traced in space, and are about to 
track iu time, begins with .the tenth century, 
with the accession of the Capets. From this 
|x*riod each province has its history : each ac- 
quires a voice, and becomes its own chronicler. 
At first, this immense concert of simple and 
barbarous voices — like the chanting on a Christ- 
mas eve, in the sombre light of a huge cathe- 
dral — sounds harsh and grating on the ear. 
Strange accents, singular and fearful, and hard- 
ly human voices, miugle in the deep acclaim — 
so as to render it doubtful whether you hear the 
hymn of thanksgiving for our Saviour's birth, 
or the dissonant strains of the Festival of Fools, 
or that of tin; Ass ;* making a wild, fantastic 
harmony, unlike aught else, and in which every 
hymn seems to miugle, from the solemn strains 
ot the Dies irat to the thrilling burst of the 
Alleluia. 

It was the universal belief of the middle age, 
that the thousandth year from the Nativity 
would be the cud of the world. f In like man- 
lier, before Ch btianity, the Ktrusci had fixed ten 

• (" In each of the cathedral churche* thorn was a bishop 
or An nrrhhfohop of fools elected ; and In tho churches Im- 
mediately dependent on the papal set*, a pope of ti»oii 

During the divine M-rvlce. this motley crowd wen* not con- 
tented with singing of indecent wings in the choir; hut moiiio 
of them ate and drank and played ut dice upon the altar, by 
the side of tho priest who celelurated una* .... These 
spectacles wen* always exhibited at f hrktmay time, or near 

\ It When the cen*mony took place on St. Stephen's 

\ day. they snug, as |Kirt of the mass, a burlesque composition, 

v called the Pro<e of the Ass, «»r the Fool's Prase. It wm 

^performed by a double choir, and at intervals. la place of a 

burden, they iminted the braying of an ass.** Strut t'« 

Haunts and rn«iiiiie<i a &c, p, 343-6.— See, also, the note, 

|...17.V)— Translator. 

t " Kven now the day of His coining. In the terror of His 
nntfoty, is at hand, when all shepherds with their Mocks 
will come tutu the |>resencv of the ever-living Shepherd." tc M 
ronVll. Trmdej. unn.JKO, iMnnri. xvlil. p. *W.)— - Already 
he ({lernnrd. the hermit of Thiiringia) said the last day was 
nigh, and lh.it the world would speedily be consumed." 
Trtlhrmil Chronic, ami. WO.— •• I heanl a discourse del ivrred 
lo lh<| |ieople in the rhtirvh of l»arK on the end of the world, 
m which Ibe preacher stated that Antichrist would cornea* 
woon hs the thoti«und year* wen* completed, and that the 
ilny of ludgiiient would shortly follow." Abbas Flori»ccn«is. 
«nn. WO. (tinllaiidiu*. \\\: 1*41.)—" In the year of our Iah%\ 
1UU0.. Mich a ruimnr prevailed throughout many |wri<« of 
the World, that the hearts of many were filled with fear and 
sorrow, and many thought the end of the world was nigh." 
Witt, tiodelli. Chronic, up. Sr. R. l'r. v *«.— " Ftw it was 
reckoned that the m^mmis mid clement* would rel:ipM» into 
Chios, to the instruction of the wurhl." Had lilaber 1. »▼. 
«*). 4V. 



centuries as the terra of their empire ; and the pre 
diction had been fulfilled. Christianity, a way- 
farer on this earth, a guest, exiled from heaven, 
readily adopted a similar belief. ^Die world of the 
middle age was without the external regularirt 
of the ancient city, and the firm and compact 
order within was not easily discernible. It 
only saw chaos in itself; but longed for order, 
and hoped to find it in death. Besides, in those 
days of miracles and legions, in which every 
thing assumed a strange hue, as if seen through 
the sombre medium of a stained casement, it 
might well be doubted whether all that met the 
eye in this apparently tangible world were 
other than a dream. Every day life was nude 
up of marvels. The army of Otho had seen 
the sun fading; and as yellow as saffron.* 
King Robert, excommunicated for having mar- 
ried within the forbidden degrees, had received* 
wljen his queen lay in, a monster in his annsJ 
The devil no longer took the trouble to conceal 
himself; fur at Home he had appeared openly 
to a pope who practised the black art. What 
with all these apparitions, visions, and strange 
voices, what with God's miracles and the deril'i 
witchcrafts, who could deny the likelihood of 
the earth's resolving itself some morning into 
smoke, at the sound of the fatal trump t Then, 
might it well have happened that what we call 
life would have been found to be death ; and that 
the world, in coming to a close, might, like the 
saint of the legend, begin to live and cease to 
die, (" et tunc vivcre mcepit, morique desuL") 
The idea of the end of the world, sad as that 
world was, was a| once the hope and the terror 
of the middle age. tLook at those antique stat- 
ues of the tenth and eleventh centuries— mote, 
meager, and their pinched and stiffened linea- 
ments grinning with a look of living suffering, 
allied to the repulsiveness of death. See how 
they implore, with clasped hands, that desired 
yet dreaded moment, that second death of the 
resurrection,' which is to redeem them from 
their unshakable sorrows, and raise them from 
nothingness into existence, and from the grave 
to God. Here is imaged the poor world itself 
and its hopelessness, after having witnessed so 
many ruins. The Roman empire had crumbled 
away ; so had that of Charlemagne. Christi- 
anity had then believed itself intended to do 
away with sorrow here below; but suffering 
still went on. Misfortune succeeded misfortune, 
rtiin. ruin. Some other advent was needed; 
and men expected that it would arrive. To* 

• Rad. Glmber. L lv. e. i. 
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captive expected it in the gloomy dungeon, 
and in the bonds of the sepulchral in pace. 
The serf expected it while tracing the furrow 
under the shadow of his lord's hated tower. 
The monk expected it amidst the privations of 
the cloister, amidst the solitary tumults of his 
heart, amidst temptations and backslidings, re- 
pentances and strange visions, the wretched 
puppet of Satan who malignantly gambolled 
around him, and who at night would draw aside 
his coverlet, and laughingly chuckle in his ear 
— '* thou art mine."* 

All longed to be relieved from their suffer- 
ing, no matter at what cost ! Better were it 
for them to fall once for all into God's hands, 
and rest forever, though on a bed of fire, than 
remain as they are. Nor could that moment 
be without its charm, when the shrill and 
withering trump of the archangel should peal 
in the ear of their tyrants ; for then — from dun- 
geon, cloister, and from furrow — one tremen- 
dous shriek of laughter would burst forth from 
the stricken and oppressed, j 

This fearful hope of the arrival of the judg- 
ment-day grew with the calamities that ushered 
in the year 1000, or that followed hard upon. 
It seemed as if the order of the seasons had been 
inverted, and the elements had been subjected 
to new laws. A dreadful pestilence made 
Aquitaine a desert. The flesh of those who 
were seized by it was as if struck by fire, for 
it fell rotting from their bones. The high roads 
to the places of pilgrimage were thronged with 
these wretched beings. They besieged the 
churches, particularly that of St. Martin's at 
Limoges, and crowded its portals to suffocation, 
undeterred by the stench around it. Most of 
the bishjps of the south repaired thither, bring- 
ing with them the relics of their respective 
churches. The crowd increased, and so did 
the pestilence ; and the sufferers breathed their 
last on the relics of the saints, f 

A few years after it was still worse. From 
the East to Greece, Italy, France, and England, 
famine prevailed. u The muid of corn," says 
a contemporary writer ,J l >*e to sixty sous of 



* u A mannikta, of foulest aspect, stood at the foot of 
MT bed. He was undersized, with a slender neck, hollow 
features, coal-black eyes, wrinkled and contracted brow, flat 
nostrils, blubber lips, pinched and falling in chin, with a 

Sit*s head, sharp and goat-like ears, with staring and 
bevelled hair, dot's teeth, peaked head, deformed chest, 

locks, clad in foul attire, his body 
and tearing down the top of my 
ole bed awfully, Ate. etc." Had. 




humped back, 
quivering and 
coverlet, shook 
Ghther, 1. v. c 1. 

t Translatio 8 
Adeuari Cabani 

t Rad«Glaber, 
years there were 
epidemic 
epidemic disease ; 
KM. a famine and 
1008, famine and 
sickness, and great 



the 



lulfl, ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 361.— Chronic, 
lid. 147. 
4. In the course of seventy-three 
rer than forty-eight famines and 
year 987, a great famine and 
it famine ; between 900 and 
sickness ; between 1003 and 
ility ; 1010-1014, famine, burning 
illty; 1037-1039, fhinine, so that 
men ate each other; 1031-1033, a cruel famine; in 1035, 
famine and pestilence ; 1045-46, famine both in France and 



lanr: 1053-1058, famine and great mortality for five 
years; 1059, a seven years* famine, and correspond ng mor- 
ssiity rrha muid is equal to five quarters of corn 



gold. The rich lost color and flesh. The poor 
dug up and ate the roots in the woods. Many, 
horrible to relate, were driven by hunger to 
feed on their fellow-creatures. The strong 
waylaid the weak, tore them in pieces, roasted 
them, and ate them. Children would be tempt- 
ed into lonely places by the offer of an egg, or 
of fruit, and then made w?y with. To such 
extremes did this madness of famine go, that 
the very beasts were safer than man. As if it 
were an understood thing that it was to be cat- 
~n, human flesh was exposed for sale in the 
market-place of Tournus. The vender did 
not deny the fact, and was burnt. The night 
succeeding his execution, the self-same flesh 
was dug up by a starving wretch, who ate it, 
and was burned as well. 11 

" A wretch had built a hut in the 

forest of Macon, near the church of St. Jean 
de Castancdo, where he murdered in the night- 
time those who had besought his hospitality. 
The bones of his victims caught the eye of one of 
his guests, who managed to escape ; and there 
were found in his hut forty-eight skulls of men, 
women, and children. Driven by hunger, many 
mixed clay with their flour.* Still further 
misfortune followed. The wolves, allured by 
the number of unburied bodies, attacked the 
living. The God-fearing then dug trenches, 
whither father and mother w r ere borne by son, 
and brother by brother, as soon as life began to 
fail ; and the survivor himself, despairing of 
life, would often cast himself in after them. A 
council of the prelates of the cities of Gaul be- 
ing summoned, in order to devise some remedy 
for these woes, it was agreed, that since there 
was not food for all, the stoutest should be as- 
sisted as much as possible, for fear of the land's 
being left uncultivated." 

Men's hearts were softened by this excess 
of misery, and rendered accessible to the touch 
of pity. Dreading the sword of God, they 
sheathed their own. It was no longer worth 
while to fight or to wage war for an accursed 
world, which they were about to quit. Ven- 
geance was useless : all saw that their enemies' 
lives, like their own, were doomed. When the 
pestilence attacked Limoges, men hurried to 
throw themselves at the feet of the bishops, 
pledged themselves thenceforward to live 
peaceably, respect the churches, and to abstain 
from plundering travellers, or at least such as 
journeyed under the protection of priests or of 
monks. All war was prohibited during the holy- 
days of each week, that is, from the Wednes- 
day evening to the Monday morning : a custom 
called the peace, and subsequently, the truce of 
God.\ 



* Chronic. Virduncnse, ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 209.— The savages 
of South America and the negroes of Guinea are known 
to cat potter's earth, or clay, during part of every year. It 
is sold, fried, in the markets of Java. Alex, de Humboldt, 
Tableaux de ia Nature, (the French translation,) vol. i. p. 200. 

t "The people of Aquitaine, and all the provinces of Gaul, 
in imitation of them, either through fear or love of God 
adopted a measure which proceeded from Divine insptncsosi 
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In tilis general despair, few enjoyed any 
peace save under the shadow of the Church. 
Men crowded to lay on the altar gifts of lands, 
of houses, and of serfs ; all which acts have the 
imprint of the one universal belief : — " The end 
of the world draws nigh," so they ran, " each 
day brings fresh destruction ; therefore I, count 
or baron, give to ruch or such church for the 
benefit of my soul" .... or else, " Reflecting 
that slavery is contrary to Christian liberty, I 
declare such or such a one, my born thrall, him, 
his children, and his heirs, free." 

Even this did not set their minds at rest. 
They longed to forsake the sword, the baldric, 
and all the insignia of the military service of 
the age, in order to screen themselves among 
monks, and under monkly garb, seeking but a 
corner of a convent in which to bury them- 
selves. The difficulty was to hinder the great 
of the earth, kings and dukes, from becoming 
monks, or at least lay brothers. William I., 
duke of Normandy, would have forsaken all 
and retired into the monastery of Jumieges, had 
the abbot permitted him ; still, he managed to 
carry away a cowl and a frock, which he se- 
cured in a small coffer, the key of which he 
always wore at his girdle.* Hugh I., duke of 
Burgundy, and, before him, the emperor Henry 
II., had desired to turn monks. Hugh was 
prevented from carrying his wish into effect by 
the pope. Henry, on entering the church of 
the abbey of St. Vanne, at Verdun, had ex- 
claimed with the Psalmist — " This is my rest 
for ever, here will I dwell, for I have desired 
it !" Being overheard by a monk, who put the 
abbot on his guard, the latter invited him to at- 
tend a chapter of the house, and then inquired 
into his intentions. " By the grace of God," 
replied the emperor with tears, " I seek to re- 
nounce the garments of this world, to assume 
yours, and to live, serving God, with your breth- 
ren." — " Will you then," said the abbot, " in 
compliance with our rule, and the example of 
Jesus Christ, promise obedience until death 1" 
-7-" I will," was the answer. — " Well, I accept 
you as monk ; from this day forward I take on 
myself the care of your soul, and what I order, 
that do you with the fear of God before you. 
I bid you return to the government of the em- 
pire, which God has confided to your charge, 
and to watch with all your soul, in fear and 
trembling, over the safety of the whole king- 
dom."! The emperor, bound thereto by his 
tow, sorrowfully obeyed. However, he had 
long previously been a monk, having lived with 
his wife as brother with sister , and he is hon- 



t was decreed lhat from Wednesday evening to the morning 
cf the following Monday, none should dare *> lay violent 
hands on any thing, or to seek to gratify any private revenge, 
or even to require surety of another. Thn punishment for 
breaking this law was death, or banishment from one's 
country and from Christian Kocicty. Thus all the world 
agreed to give this law the name of trcugue de Dun." Bad. 
Klalier, I. v. c. 1. 

Will. Gemet I. 111. c. 3. 
* Vita 8. Richard!, ap. 8cr. R. Fr. x. 373. 



ored by the Church, with the name of Si 
Henry. 

Another saint, though not canonized by fa, 
is our own king Robert. " Robert," **ys the 
author of the Chronicle of St. Bertin, "was 
very pious, wise, and well read, not unskilled 
in philosophy, and an excellent musician. He 
set to music the hymn Adsit nobis gratia, and 
the responses, Judcta et Hierusalem, Conceit 
nobis qiuEsumus, and Cornelius Centurio, which 
he laid, arranged and scored, on St. Peter's 
altar at Rome, as well as the anthem, Ertpe, 
and many other fine things. His wife, who 
was named Constance, asked him one day to do 
something in her honor ; when he composed 
the response, O constantia martyrum, which 
the queen, on account of the word constantia, 
thought he had written on purpose for her. 
The king used to go to the church of St. Deny* 
in his royal robes and crowned with his crown, 
to superintend the choir at matins, vespers, and ] 
at mass, to sing with the monks, and to challenge 
them to trial of skill in singing. Thus, as he 
was besieging a certain castle on St. Hippo- 
lyte's day, for which saint he had a peculiar ven- 
eration, he left the siege and repaired to the 
Church of St. Denys to lead the choir during 
mass ; and, while he was piously singing with 
the monks the Agnus Dei, dona nobis pacem, 
the walls of the castle suddenly fell down, and 
the king's army took possession of it : and this, 
Robert always attributed to the merits of St. 
Hippolyte."* 

" One day on his return from prayers, in per- 
forming which he, as was his wont, had shed 
showers of tears, he found his lance adorned by 
his vain spouse with silver ornaments. While 
examining them, he bethought himself of look- 
ing out to try to see some poor person who 
might want this silver ; and, seeing a poor man 
in rags, he asked him privily for something to 
take off the silver with. The poor man did not 
know what he meant to do with it ; but this ser- 
vant of God told him to make haste to fetch 
him some tool or other that would serve: 
meanwhile, he betook himself to prayer. The 
othor returning with a tool, »hey shut them- 
selves up together, and strip the lance of its 
ornaments, which the king put with his own 
holy hands into the poor man s wallet, advising 
him, as he was used, to take care that his wife 
did not see him. When the queen came shr 
was much surprised at seeing his lance so strip- 
ped ; and Robert swore by the Lord's name — 
though not in earnest — that he knew not how it 
was done."t 

" He had a great horror of lying. Thus to 
screen those who tendered him their oaths, and 
himself as well, he had a crystal shrine made, 
let into a golden one, in which he took care 
there should be no relic ; and he made his no- 
bles, who were not aware of his pious deceit. 



• Chronic. Pith. B. Bortinl, ap. Bcr. R. Fr. x. 
f Helgaldt, Vita Robertl. c. 8 ibid 108 
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nrear upon it. In like manner, he caused the 
meaner sort to swear on a shrine in which he 
had placed an egg. Oh ! how exactly do the 
words of the prophet apply to this holy man — 
'Lord, who shall dwell in thy tabernacle, or 
who shall rest upon thy holy hill ? Even he, 
that leadeth an uncorrupt life, and doeth the 
thing, which is right, and speaketh the truth from 
his hlart. He that hath used no deceit in his 
tongue, nor done evil to his neighbor, and hath 
not slandered his neighbor. 1 "* 

Robert extended his forgiveness to all sin- 
ger*. u As he was supping at Etampes, in a 
rastle which Constance had just built for him, 
be ordered the gate to be opened to all the poor. 
One of them stationed himself at the king's 
feet, who fed him under the table. But the 
man, not forgetting to take care of himself, cut 
off with a knife a golden ornament six ounces 
weight which hung from his knees, and made 
off as quickly as possible. On rising from ta- 
ble, the queen perceived her lord to be despoiled, 
and, giving way to her passion, assailed the holv 
man with violent words — ' What enemy of God, 
my good lord, has dishonored your gold-adorned 
lobe '* ' No one,' he replied, ' has dishonored 
me : undoubtedly, he who took it wanted it more 
than I, and with God to aid, it will be of ser- 
vice to hira.'t — Another thief cutting ofF the 
half of the fringe of his cloak, Robert turned 
roond and said to him, * Get thee away, get thee 
away, be content with what thou hast taken, 
•one one else will want the rest. 1 The thief 
departed, covered with confusion. J — He showed 
the same indulgence to those who laid their 
hands on sacred things. One day while at 
prayer in his chapel, he saw a clerk, named 
Ogger, stealthily ascend the altar, take down a 
taper and carry off the candlestick under his 
surplice. The priests, who should have hin- 
dered the theft, are in trouble, and begin to 
question the king, who assures them that he saw 
nothing of it. This story coming to the queen's 
ears, bursting with rage, she swears by her fa- 
ther's soul that she will have their eyes torn out 
of the keepers' heads, if they do not recover 
what has been stolen from the treasury of the 
holy and the just. As soon as this sanctuary 
of piety knew this, he sent for the thief, and 
aid to him, * Friend Ogger, haste thee hence, 
kit my inconstant Constancy^ eat thee up. 
What thou hast taken will be enough to carry 
tfa to thy own country. The Lord be with 
(hee? He even gave him money to defray his 
tneoses ; and when he thought the thief out of 
tht r*ach of pursuit, he said cheerfully to those 
tfout him, ' Why all this trouble in looking after 
i candlestick ? the Lord has given it to some 
fl* of his poor.' J Finally, another time, hav- 
*& risen in the night to go to church, he saw 
**<> lovers lying in a corner. He immediately 



\ fetoktaft, c 11. 
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f Ibid. c. 3. 



undid from his neck a costly fur, and threw it 
over these sinners. Then, he went to pray for 
them."* 

Such was the gentleness and innocence of 
the first Capetian king. I say the first king, 
since his father, Hugh Capet,f mistrusting his 
title, never would wear the crown, but was con- 
tented with wearing the cape, as abbot of St. 
Martin's at Tours. It was in the reign of this 
good Robert that the dreaded year 1000 came 
and passed away ; and it seemed as if Divine 
wrath had been disarmed by this simple-minded 
man, who was as an incarnation of the peace 
of God. Man was comforted, and hoped to last 
yet a little while, seeing, like Hczekiah, that 
the Lord was pleased to add to his days, and, 
rising as if out of his death-struggle, set once 
more about living, working, and building — but 
first of all, building the houses of God. " About 
three years after the year 1000," says Glaber, 
" throughout almost the whole world, and es- 
pecially in Italy and Gaul, the basilicas of the 
churches were restored, although most of them 
were still so beautiful as not to require it. Yet 
the people of Christendom seemed to contend 
with each other who should erect the most mag- 
nificent ones. One might have thought that the 
world was shaking off its weight of years, to 
assume the white robe of the Church. J 

To reward such piety, miracles abounded. 
Marvellous revelations and visions discovered 
holy relics, which had long been buried and 
concealed from every eye. " The saints ap- 
peared to claim the honor of resurrection upon 
earth, and manifested themselves to the faithful, 
whom they filled with comfort. "$ The Lord 
himself descended on the altar. The doctrine 



* Ibid. c. lft. 

f It has been supposed that the word Capet was used 
sarcastically, as coming from Capita, " large head." Undue 
largeness of the head Is often a mark of Idiocy. One 
chronicle terms Charles the Simple. Capet— 1 ' Karolu* Stultus 
vcl Capou" Chronic. St. Florcnt. ap. Scr. R. Fr. ix. 53.— But 
Capet is clearly used for Chaprt or Cappatus. Many French 
chronicles, written long afterwards translate it Hue Chapet 
or CkappeL (Scr. K. Fr. x. 3113, 303. 313.) Thus the 
Chronic. S. Medard. Suess. ibid. ix. 56, says " Hugo, cogno- 
mlnatus Chapet." See, also, Richard de Poitiers, ibid. 34, 
and the Chronic. Andegav. x. 373. In A 1 berk Tr. Font, 
ix. 380, we find Hugo Cappatus. and, a little further on, 
Cappet; In Gulll. Nang. ix. 82. Hugo Capucii; and in 
Chron. Strozz. x. 373, Hugo Caputiua. The latter chronicle 
adds, that the son of Hugh, the pious Robert, chauted vc* 

Kra with a cape on. — The ancient standard of the kings of 
nnco was the cape of St. Martin ; and from this, says the 
monk of St. Gall, they gave their oratory the name of 
Chapel. (Cnpella, quo nomine Francorum rcges propter 
cappam S. Martini quam sec urn ob sul tuitionem et hostium 
oppressionem jugiter ad be Ma portabant, Sancta sua appcl- 
lare solebant. Mon. Sangalli. 1. 1. c. 4.) 

\ Ruct Gjabcr, I. iii. c. 4. ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 29. Igitur 
infra inilleKimum tertio jam fere lmminente anno, contiglt in 
unlvcrso pene terrarum orbe, pneclpue tainen In Italia et 
in Galllls, innovari ecclesiarum basilicas, licet plenrque 
decentcr locate minime Indigulssent. jEmulabatur tnmen 

J|ua>que gens ChrisUcolanim ad versus alteram decentiora 
mi: erat cnim instnr ac si mundus ipv pxcuttendo scmot, 
rejecta vctustate, passim caudidam eccleabtruin vcsteni 
indueret. 

ti Ibid. c. 6. Revelata sunt diversorum argumentorum 
indlciU, quorsum diu latuerant, plurimorum sanctorum 
pignora. Nam veluti quodilam rcsurrectionis deouc&nMe* 
prsDstolantes, Del nulu fuVeWum o\rtuWW> \A.Voec«,qpi 
etium uicnubua pVurtmum tauaXeiQ wAftxaga 
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nf the real presence, till now obscured and veiled 
in shadow, burst forth in the belief of the peo- 
ple, like a sunlight of poetry illuminating and 
transfiguring the West and the North. " All 
this was surely foretold by the very position of 
the cross of our Lord, when the Saviour was 
suspended on it on Mount Calvary. In fact, 
while the East, with its fierce tribes, was con- 
cealed behind the face of our Lord, the West, 
catching His looks, received from His eyes the 
light of the faith with which it was soon to be 
filled. His all-powerful right hand, extended 
for the great work of mercy, showed the North, 
which was about to be softened by the effect of 
the Divine word, while his left fell to the share 
of the barbarous and tumultuous nations of the 
South."* 

This grand idea of the struggle between the 
West and the East, which has just fallen in in- 
fantile words from the ignorant mouth of the 
monk, is prophetic of futurity and of the march 
of mankind. Great are the signs displayed al- 
ready ; thousands of men proceed one by one, 
and as pilgrims, to Rome, to Monte-Cassino, 
and to Jerusalem. Already, the first French 
pope, Gerbert, proclaims the crusade. His 
spirited letter,! in which he summon? all princes 
in the name of the holy city, precedes by a cen- 
tury liic preaching of Peter the Hermit. Thus, 
preached by a Frenchman, and executed under 
a French pope, Urban II., executed chiefly, too, 
by Frenchmen, the great common undertaking 
of the middle age, that which served to combine 
the Franks into one nation, will be ours, will 
belong to us, and will make known the deep- 
rooted social sympathies of France. But, there 
is still a century to it : the world must settle 
down before plunging into action. In the year 
1000, a politician founds the popedom, and a 
saint founds royalty — these are two Frenchmen. 
Gerbert and Robert. 



* Rad. <;inher, 1. 1. c. 5. 

t (ierberti Epl«t. 107. up. Per. R. Fr. x. 430. "The church 
fit Jerusalem to the Church Universal governing the ncep- 
tres of the kingdoms: 

"Since thou art ilourinhlng. O immaculate «pou-*e of Hod. 
of whom I profess myself to be a member, I have n lively 
annum nee th:it by thy old I shall lie enabled to lilt my 
bruised head. Could I doubt thee. mUtress of the world, 
Khould«t thou recognise me as thy own ? Will any of thine 
think that my unnumliered >utlerings are no care of his, or 
spurn mi* as » vile thine ? Though now ri>t down, the 
world once thought me its cbjwen spot. Mine wen* the 
oracles of the prophets .he ensigns of the patriarchs. From 
me went forth the ApoMle*. the illuminators of the world : in 
me. the world nought the faith of Christ, and In me found iti 
Redeemer. For although his Divine presence is ever} \\ here, 
yet hen* he put on humanity, was born, suffered, buried, 
and ascended to heaven. Hut though the Prophet said 
4 Ills sepulchre shall Iw glorious,* the devil tries to make it 
Inglorious the heathen makine it a .-scene of havoc, lie up, 
then, and doing, <> soldier of ChrM; l>ear at once the stan- 
dard anil the sword, and what anus cannot do. that effect 
by counsel and money. What wilt thou give, or to whom ? 
Verily, little out of much, and to one who has civen thee 
freely nil thou hast, nor yet receives without a return, for 
Fie retumeth manifold, and with everlasting treasure. 
Through me He blesses thee ; so that giving liecome* usury, 
and redeems thy «in*, that thou mnyst live and reign with 
Him." Tlila letter stirred the l'i-ans to instant action. 
They set out at once, and massacred, it is said, a prodigious 
number of infidels In Africa fcter. K. Fr. x. 420. 



7 1 is Gerbert, they say, was nothing leas tan 
a magician.* Expelled from his monastery it 
Aurillac, he takes refuge at Barcelona, and uv 
frocks himself, in order to study literature a&J 
algebra at Cordova. Repairing then to Root, 
he is chosen by the great Otho as tutor for hii 
son and grandson. Subsequently, he gets tin 
appointment of professor at the celebrated tdud 
of Reims, where our good king Roberta sis 
disciple. Taken by the archbishop as4u8 toe- 
retary and confidant, he manages to hare hhi 
deposed in his own favor by the influence tf 
Hugh Capet. It was a great thing for theCft. 
pets to have such a man attached to their inter, 
ests : if they help him to become archbishop 
he helps them to become kings. 

?eing forced to seek the protection of Otb 
III., he becomes archbishop of Ravenna, and, 
finally, pope. He sits in judgment on the great; 
nominates kings, (those of Hungary and Poland,) 
gives laws to republics, and rules both by the 
influence of the popedom and of his own know- 
ledge, lie preaches the Crusade : an astrologer 
has foretold that ho will die in Jerusalem. All 
seems conspiring to this end, when one day that 
he was sitting at Rome in a chapel called Jero. 
saleiii,f the devil makes his appearance sad 
claims the pope. The bargain had been struck 
between them, among the Spanish Moon, 
(icrbcrt was then a student; when finding thai 
he was engaged in a tedious pursuit, he sold 
himself to the devil for a short cut to know- 
ledge, and learned from him the mystery of 
Arab numerals, and of algebra, and of making 
a horologe, and of getting himself made pope. 
How could he have done all this, otherwise? 
He has sold himself, and therefore belongs to 
his master. The devil proves it to him, and 
then carries him off* — " Thou didst not think 
that I was a logician. "J 

Apart from their friendship for this diabolical 
man, there was no wickedness in the first Ca- 
pets* The good Robert, indulgent and pious, 
was a kuiir man y a king sympathizing with his 
people, a crowned monk. The Capets were 
commonly supposed to be of plebeian race, and 
of Saxon descent, l heir ancestor, Robert the 

* fluill. Mnlmsbur. I. ii. np. Scr. R. Fr. i. 243. "It 

were not amiss to set down the prevailing rumors 

(Herbert, repairing to the Saracens, who, according to the 
common custom of their race, were studying divination* and 

incantation*, satisfied his longings There he learnt 

what the flight and notes of birds portended, and tncall up 

phantom* from the shades below Hnvinx rated the 

de\ il by charm*, he covenant* to worship him." Fr. Andre* 
Chronic, ihid. &<9. " £ome accuse him of practising necro- 
mancy he W said to have died, struck by the devil.** 

—Chronic. Keg- Franconim, ihid. 301 "the monk 

Herbert, ii philosopher, nay, mther, a necromancer.** 

1 (This story of dying in Jerusalem will remind the reader 
of the death of our Henry IV.)— Translator. 

t Dante, Inferno, c. "2? — 

" Tu non pensavi, ch'io lolco fossl !** 
The two great myths, identifying the philosopher with 
the magician, in the legends of the middle ago, are those of 
Cerls-rt ;md Allxrt the Ureal; and It is remarkable thai 
Trance here anticipates Germany by two centuries. In 
com pensa lion, howerver, the Herman sorcerer leave* a ileepei 
impression, and revives, in the fifteenth century, in Faust 
the inventor of printing. 
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Strong, had defended the land against the Nor- 
Bans, and Eudes was ever at war with the em- 
perors, who supported the later Carlovingians ; 
kit the succeeding monarchs, down to Louis 
Ike Fat, are without any military pretensions. 
It is true that, in recording the accession of 
«eh, the chronicles do not fail to teli us that he 
ttsfgceedingly knightly 4 but we find that they 
tu oWy carry on war by the help of the Nor- 
■us and of the bishops, — the archbishop of 
Reims in particular. Probably the bishops 
(bond the funds, while the Normans were the 
leJdiers. The Capetian princes, leaning to the 
priests, to whom they owed their elevation, 
•ooght, undoubtedly, by their advice, to link 
themselves with the past, and, by distant alii- 
inces with the Greek empire, to cast the anti- 

Sity of the Carlovingians into the shade, 
ugh Capet sought the hand of one of the 
princesses of Constantinople* for his son. His 
giandson, Henry I., married the daughter of 
the czar of Russia, who by the mother's side 
■res a Byzantine princess of the Macedonian 
ptock. which traced back to Alexander the 
Great, and Philip, and through them to Her- 
cules. The king of France named his son 
Philip, and the name was a favorite one with 
the Capetians. Genealogies of this kind flat- 
tered the romantic traditions of the middle age, 
which explained after its own fashion the real 
connection between the I ndo- Germanic races 
hj deriving the Franks from the Trojans, and 
the Saxons from Alexander's Macedonian sol- 
diers.f 

As we have already stated, the elevation of 
this dynasty to the throne was the work of the 
priests, to whom Hugh Capet made over his 
numerous abbeys ; and the work of Richard the 
Fearless,^ duke of Normandy, as well. The 
otter, who had been so ill-treated when a child 
by Louis d'Outremer,y and had been more than 
once betrayed by Lotliaire, had good reasons to 
Jate the Carlovingians. Hugh Capet was both 
lis ward and his brother-in-law ; and, besides, 
t suited the Norman to attach himself to the 
ttcleslastical party, and to the dynasty, which 
ras the creature of that party. His hope, no 
ioubt, was to mount over both by the sword. 
This was the hope, as well, of the Norman 
K>use of Blois, Tours, and Chart res. The 



• Gerbertl Epist. ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 400. " Since we 
are an only son, himself a king, nor can And a suitable 
Mteh for him on account of the propinquity of the neigh- 
orlng kings, ire vehemently affect a daughter of the holy 
mptre." 

t In the panegyric of Hanno, archbishop of Cologne, 
rritten In German. Cesar, In obedience to the order* of the 
»nate. Invades Germany, defeats the Suabian*, the Bava- 
ans, and the Saxons, Alexander's old soldiers, and Anally 
teeting with the Franks, descended like him from the Tro- 
ut*, he gains them over, leads thorn with him Into Italy, 
cpels Cato and Pompey from Rome, and founds the barba- 
aa monarchy. Bchllter, t. I. 

♦ WiUelm. Gemetic I. iv. ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 184. " On 
le death of Lothalre. king or the Franks. Hugo Capetii, 
r the aid of duke Rkhard, is unanimously chosen in Ids 
send." 

$ lunula kept him prisoner, hut one of his servants saved 
m In a beadle of forms*. Wiliel. Gem. Hist. c. 4, 5. 

11 



founder of this family, which likewise held the 
distant possessions of Provins, Meaux, and 
Beauvais, was one Thiebolt ; according to some 
a relative of Hollo's, but allied with king Eudes 
as Rollo was with Charles the Simple. Thie- 
bolt had married one of Eudes' sisters, had got 
Tours given to him, and had purchased Char- 
tres from the old pirate Hastings.* His son, 
Thibault le Tricheur, (the Tricker,) married the 
daughter of Herbert de Vermandois, the enemy 
of the Carlovingians, and supported the Capets 
against the emperors of Germany. Jealous 
rivals of the Normans and of Normandy, the 
Normans of Blois for some time refused to re- 
cognise Hugh Capet, out of hatred to those 
who had made him king. But he won them 
over by marrying his son, king Robert, to the 
famous Bertha, widow of Eudes the First, of 
Blois, (son of Thibault le Tricheur.) Bertha, 
who was next in succession to her brother, Ro- 
dolph, king of Burgundy, who had willed it to 
the Empire, could bring the Capets some pre- 
tensions to This kingdom ; and therefore the 
German pope, Gregory V., the creature of the 
emperors, laid hold of a distant connection be- 
tween the parties as a pretext to compel Robert 
to forsake his wife, or, in case of refusal, to 
excommunicate him. The history, or fable, of 
the manner in which Robert was deserted, even 
by his servants, who threw whatever he had 
touched into the fire, and the legend of the 
monster born of Bertha, are well known. Over 
the porch of many of our cathedrals is the sta- 
tue of a queen, with a goose's foot, which seem* 
intended to represent Robert's wife.f 

By her first marriage with the count of Blois, 
Bertha had had a son, named Eudes, after his 
father, and surnamed the Champenois^ from his 
having added to his vast domains a part of La 
Brie and of Champagne. Eudes had the bold- 
ness to wage war on the Empire. Taking pos- 
session of the kingdom. of Burgundy, which he 
claimed through his mother, he subjected the 
whole country as far as the Jura, and Vienne 
opened her gates to him. Summoned at once 
by Lorraine and by Italy, which offered him the 
crown, J he aspired to restore the ancient king- 
dom of Austrasia. He took Bar, and marcheu 
upon Aix-la-Chapelle, where he made sure of 



* Allelic, ad ann. 004. Hastingus, pra timore, vendlta 
Theobaldo civiiate Carnotena, clam discessit. 

t P. Damiani Kplst. 1. ii. ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 492. "Of 
whom he begot a son, having a swan's nock and he:id. 
Whom, the husband, truly, and the wife, almost nil the 
bishops of Gaul excommunicated by common consent; and 
so great was the terror of this excommunication felt by the 
people, that all deserted him, Ace." — See Bullet's Dissertation 
on the queen Pedauqne, {pied d'oie, with the goose-foot.) 

(Rolxirt was distantly related to Bertha ; but the ground 
of excommunication was his having stood godfather to her 
son by a former marriage, which was considered to consti- 
tute a spiritual relationship, and according to the canons 
of the Church presented a bar to marriage, without previous 
ecclesiastical dispensation.) — Translator. 

t Rad. Glabcr. I. Hi. c. 9. Pnestolabantur ilium legac 
ex Italia directi, deferentes ei arram principatus, ut aiebant 

totius I la liar regionis. Mcdiolanenses existimabnn 

t indent Odonem posse percipcre regnum Austrasioram a! 
que ad eos transire, ut illic gercret principatum. 
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being crowned at Christmas. But the duke of 
Lorraine, the count of Namur, the bishops of 
Liege and of Metz, and all the barons of the 
country, hastened to meet and give him battle. 
He was slain while attempting^ to escape, and 
was only known by his wife's recognising a se- 
cret mark on his body.* (a. d. 1037.) 

His states, which, on his death, were divided 
into the countships of Blois and of Champagne, 
ceased to form a formidable power. More ami- 
able than warlike, the counts of Blois and of 
Champagne, poets, pilgrims, and crusaders, had 
neither the settled purpose nor the tenacious 
spirit of their rivals of Normandy and of 
Aniou. 

The house of Anjou was neither Norman, 
like those of Blois and of Normandy, nor Sax- 
on, like that of the Capets, but indigenous. It 
ascribed its origin to a Breton, a native of Ren- 
ues, Tortulf, the stout huntsman, f His son 
took service with Charles the Bald ; and, for 
his valorous deeds against the Normans, was 
rewarded with some lands in the Gratinais, and 
the hand of the duke of Burgundy's daughter. 
After these, Ingelger, TortulPs grandson, and 
the two Fulks, were implacable enemies of the 
Normans of Blois and of Normandy, as well as 
of the Bretons ; disputing with the first and se- 
cond the possession of Touraine and of Maine, 
and, with the third, that of the territory ex- 
tending from Angers to Nantes. Braver than 
the Poitevins and Aquitanians, and more united 
and amenable to discipline than the Bretons, the 
Angevins gained great advantages in the south, 
extended their conquests beyond the Loire, and 
pushed on as far as Saintes, succeeding to the 
preponderating influence momentarily possessed 
by the counts of Blois and of Champagne. 
When king Robert was obliged to give up Ber- 
tha — the widow and the mother of these counts — 
the Angevin, Fulk Nerra, forced him to marry 
his niece Constance, daughter of the count of 
Toulouse. J Fulk's brother, Bouchard, was al- 
ready count of Paris, and held the important 
castles of Melun and of Corbeil : his son be- 
came bishop of Paris. § Thus the good Robert, 
in the hands of the Angevins, and guided by his 
wife Constance and her uncle Bouchard, had 
leisure to compose hymns and attend to the 
choral service. Hugh do Bcauvais, one of his 
immediate attendants, who endeavored to pro- 



* Id. iblil. It Is the tole of the discovery of Harold by hi* 
mistress Edith, nnd i* reproduced at the death of Charles the 
ttash. 

f Uesta Cnn»nl. Andnjnv. «P- S"cr. R. Fr. vil. 256. Ilnhl- 
tator rustlcanus l'uit, vx copi.i silvestri et xenntlco cxercitio 
vie titans. 

, FHinm Gulllelml Tholo^nnl comiti*. nomine Constan- 
tly m, says an historical Pracment, a p. Scr. It. Fr. x. 211.— 
Will. Godeihn, ibid. 962.— " Surnaincd Candid t, on tirconnt 
of her exce-wlve. fairness." Riid. (Hl.iher, I. Hi. c. 2.— She 
was horn to William Taille-Fer. by Ardnda. daughter of 
Geoffrey <2ri*e-Gonelle, count of An jo i, nnd *i««ter to Fill It. 
— Raoul Glaber complaint that the new queen broicht a 
crowd of Aquitanians and Auverjinat* to tin- court, " full of 
frivolity, as fantastical in <lrr*s as in manner, shnvrd like 
•rammer*, faithless and huie<s." (.'IhImt, I. iii.ad calcem. 

t Vita Rnrchardl, ap. Scr. R It. x. 353. 



cure the recall of Bertha, was slain with impn. 
nity in his very presence.* Beauvais wajb of 
the family of the counts of Blois, into 
Bertha had been previously married. The* bub. 
op of Chartres, Fulbcrt, wrote to Fulk, accai- 
ing him of having instigated the murder. Folk 
was already in bad repute with the Church for 
his daily spoliation ff her possessions. ..He 
started for Home with a round sum of rriohej, 
purchased absolution from the pope, made l pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, and, on his return, baih 
the abbey of Beaulieu, near Loches, which, oa 
the refusal of the bishops, he got consecrated 
by a legate. The whole career of this bad man 
was an alternation of signal victories, of crimes, 
and of pilgrimages. He went thrice to the 
Holy Land, the last time on foot ; he died of 
fatigue at Metz.f He was twice married ; aoi 
one of his wives he banished to Jerusalem, tfe 
other he burned as an adulteress. But he found, 
ed numerous monasteries, as those of Beaulieu, 
St. Nicolas d 1 Angers, &c, and built manvcas. 
ties ; among others, those of Montrichard, Mont- 
bazon, Mirebeau, and Chateau-Gonthier. Hk 
black Devil's Tower is still pointed out at An- 
gers. He is the true founder of the power of 
the counts of Anjou. His son, Geoffrey Mar- 
tel, defied and slew the count of Poitiers, took 
prisoner the count of Blois, and exacted Too- 
raine as the price of his ransom ; and, as guar, 
dian of itd young count, he also governed Maine. 
Despite internal discord, the house of Anjou 
finally prevailed over those of Blois and of 
Champagne ; both of which were allied by mar- 
riage to the Norman conquerors of England. 
But the counts of Blois had but temporary pos- 
session of the English throne ; while the An- 
gevins, under the name of Plantagenets,{ kept 
possession of it from the twelfth to the thir- 
teenth century, annexed to it for a time the 
whole of our coast from Flanders to the Pyre- 
necs, and had all but annexed France. 

The Isle of France and the king, both for i 
while in the power of the Angevins, soon e» 
caped from their hands. As early as the yeai 
1012, we find the Angevin, Bouchard, with- 
drawing to the abbey of St. Maur-dcs-Fosses, 
and leaving Corbeil to the Normans, who. at 
the time, are ruling under the name of king 
Robert, and striving to make him master of 
Burgundy ; which would have been to maki 
themselves masters of the whole course of the 
Seine. Tliis poor king, whom they kept with 
them, finding the bishops and abbots of Bur- 
gundy against him, besought their pardon for 
making war upon them ;$ and, indeed, the irl;i 



* Rad. fJlaber, 1. ill. c. 2. Mlssl a Fuleone 

. Huponem ante rejrem trucldaveront. The chronicler adds, 
I " Hut though the kinc long mourned the deed, yet, as wit 
lUtine. he was subsequently reconciled to the queen.* 
t id. I. ii. c. 4. 

t An expressive name to tho*e who know the L*>tre.- 
(Plantngene t, i. e. planta gmitta, the broom or heath.) 

$ He w.i.H prewiring to lay xlepe to the abbey of ft 

fieninin d'Auxerre, when a thick fog rose from the n«ei 

1 The kins thought that BL Germain was coming to 6*h 



tout, lint Gapatian daks of 
Burgundy. 
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The Vexin. Nullity of Henri i(|1 

ami Philippe L 1WI 



*w beiween the Capets and the dukes of Bur- 
mdy were of old date. Richard le Justicier, 
he justicer,) the first duke, and fathnr of Bo- 
rn, the king of Burgundy-Cisiurana, had ano- 
ler son, Rapul, who raised duke Robert to the 
ttone of France in the year 922, and after- 
wards ascended the throne himself; and it was 
, son-in-law of Richard's who transferred the 
hchy of Burgundy to two of Hugh Capet's 
nrothers. The younger of the two adopted as 
lis heir his wife's son, Otto-Guillaume, — a Bur- 
nmdian by the mother's side, though a Lombard 
w the father's, — who founded the house of 
IJnnche-Comte, but being attacked by the 
Kormans and Robert on the one hand, and on 
the other threatened by the emperor, who laid 
&ira to the kingdom of Burgundy, was obliged 
to renounce the title of duke ; I say the title, 
for the barons were so powerful that the ducal 
jignity was only a vain name. Robert's young- 
A son, who was named after him, was the first 
Capetian duke of Burgundy, (a. d. 1032 ;) and 
this house subsequently gave kings to Portugal, 
is that of Franche-Comte did to Castile. 

While the Capetians, as in Hugh Capet's and 
Robert's time, were under the pupilage of the 
boose of Anjou, the latter would seem to have 
made attempts on Poitou under cover of their 
name, as the Normans subsequently did on Bur- 
gundy. But notwithstanding a pretended vic- 
tory of Hugh Capet's over the count of Poitou, 
the South remained quite independent of the 
North ; or, rather, it was the South which ex- 
ercised an influence on the manners and gov- 
ernment of northern France. Constance, daugh- 
ter of the count of Toulouse, and niece of the 
count of Anjou, reigned, as we have seen, 
through her husband, Robert ; and, in order to 
prolong her reign after his death, (a. d. 1031,) 
ifae wished to make her second son, Robert, his 
accessor, to the prejudice of the eldest, Henri. 
3ut the Church declared for the latter ; and the 
ishops of Reims, Laon, Soissons, Amiens, 
v'oyon, Beauvais, Chalons, Troyes, and Lan- 
res, as well as the counts of Champagne and 
f Poitou, assisted at his coronation. The duke 
f the Normans took him under his protection, 
id forced Robert to content himself with the 
ichy of Burgundy — and from this Robert issued 
at first house of Burgundy, which founded the 
Dgdom of Portugal. However, the Norman 
i not give the thron« to Henri, except weak- 
ed, and, so to speak, disarmed. He required 
s Vexio* to be ceded to him, and was thus 

n in person, and his whole army took to flight Had. 
iber, I. it. c. 8. When he had taken the monastery of St 
aignns at Dijon, " the king being gracious-minded, when 
are that the monks had forsaken it, was filled with grief, 
using himself of being the cause of their dispersion.'* 
ronte. 8. Benign! Divion. p. 174. 

' ("This district was a dismemberment of a once much 
re important territory. In the age of Caesar and Ptolemy 
Pagns VeUocassinns Included the city of Rouen. One 
» portion, afterward called the Rouennals, fell to the 
ire of fcollo. A second portion was held by the kings of 
.nee, after the extinction of a line of counts of obscure 
tin, who claimed great Independence. It should seem 
t they wtn patrons of the advowson of St. Denis, and 



established only six leagues from Paris. Henri 
vainly endeavored to escape from this thraldom, 
and to resume possession of the Vexin, by tak- 
ing advantage of the insurrections against tht 
new duke of Normandy, William the Bastard. 
This William, of whom we shall have to speak 
at length in the following chapter, subdued his 
barons, and defeated Henri ; who, perhaps, owed 
his safety to the duke's directing his arms and 
his policy against England. 

Henri and his son, Philippe I., (a. d. 1031- 
1108,) remained inactive and powerless specta- 
tors of the great events which convulsed Eu- 
rope in their time. They took no share either 
in the Norman crusades against Naples and 
England, or in the European crusade to Jeru- 
salem, or in the struggle between the popes and 
the emperors. They let the emperor, Henry 
III., quietly establish his supremacy in Europe, 
and refused to second the counts of Flanders, 
Holland, and of Brabant and Lorraine, in the 

geat war of the Low Countries against the 
mpire. As yet, the French monarchy is only 
a hope, a title, a right. Feudal France, which 
is to be absorbed in it, has, up to this period, 
altogether an eccentric movement. To follow 
this movement, we must turn our eyes from the 
still powerless centre, assist at the great strug- 
gle between the Empire and the Priesthood, 
follow the Normans into Sicily and England, 
under the banner of the Church, and, finally, 
wend our way to the Holy Land with the whole 
of France. It will then be time to return to 
the Capets, and to see how the Church chose 
them for her instruments in place of fhe Nor- 
mans, who were not sufficiently docile ; how she 
made their fortune, and raised them so high that 
they were enabled to lower her herself. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. GREGORY VII. AL- 
LIANCE BETWEEN THE NORMANS AND THE 
CHURCH.— CONQUEST OF THE TWO SICILIES 
AND OF ENGLAND. 

Not without reason have the popes called 
France the eldest daughter of the Church. By 
her support they made head in every direction 
against the political and religious opposition 
which they had to encounter in the middle age. 
As early as the eleventh century, when the Ca- 
petian monarchy, still weak and inert, is unable 
to second them, the sword of the Norman French 
repulses the emperor from the walls of Rome, 
drives the Greeks and Saracens out of Italy 
and Sicily, and subjects the dissenting: Saxons 
of England. And when the popes precipitate 

it w.is in this capacity that the kings of France waved the) 
orifiamme, nAerwaras deemed the distinctive banner of the 
crown. The third portion of the Vexin was the tract in dtt 
pate ** Quarterly Review. No. cxlviiD— Teahslatos. 
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Europe into the crusades, France bears the 
principal share in this enterprise, which contri- 
butes so powerfully to their aggrandizement, 
and arms them with irresistible strength in the 
struggle betwixt the Hierarchy and the Empire. 

The great contest of the eleventh century is 
between the Holy Roman pontificate and the 
Holy Roman Empire. Germany, which lias 
overthrown Rome by barbaric' invasions, en- 
deavors to become her successor by assuming 
her name ; and not only desires to succeed to 
her temporal dominions, (already the emperor's 
supremacy is recognised by the other monarchs.) 
but affects a moral supremacy, intituling itself 
the Holy Empire,, as if out of its pale was nei- 
ther order nor sanctity. Just as on higli the 
celestial powers, thrones, dominations, and arch- 
angels arc so many successive links of obedi- 
ence, so are margraves and barons to look up to 
the dukes, the dukes to the kings, and the latter 
to the emperor — a haughty claim, indeed, but 
one pregnant with future consequences. A sec- 
ular body assumes the title of a holy body, seeks 
to make civil life a reflection of celestial order 
and of the divine hierarchy, and to bring down 
heaven upon the earth. 1 he emperor holds the 
globe in his hand on days of ceremony ; his 
chancellor calls the other monarchs. the provin- 
cial kings'? his jurisconsults declare him the 
living law.f He aspires to establish a perpet- 
ual peace as it were on earth, and to substitute 
a state of law for the state of nature in which 
the nations still exist. 

At the time being, has he the right to do this 
great thing? Is this feudal prince, this barba- 
rian of Franconia or of Suabia, worthy of ac- 
complishing it ? Is it his part to be the instru- 
ment of so great a revolution upon earth ? Is 
it for the emperor of Germany to realize this 
idea of rest and order so long pursued by man- 
kind, or is it to bo deferred to the end of the 
world, to the fulfilment of time! 

They say that their great emperor, Frederick 
Darbarossa, is not dead — he only sleepeth. His 
place of rest is in an old deserted castle, ou a 
mountain. A shepherd, who had forced his way 
through briers and brambles, saw him there. 
He was arrayed in his iron armor, and sitting, 
leaning on his elbow on a stone table, and must 
have long been there, since his beard had grown 
round and encircled it nine times. The empe- 
ror, scarcely raising his heavy head, only said 
to the shepherd, " J)o the Havens still fly round 
the mountain V — "Yes, still." — "11a, well! I 
can go to sleep again." 

Let him sleep : it is neither for him, nor for 
lings, nor for emperors, nor for the holy empire 



* Repes Provinciates. Thi* was the trrm applied by the 
chancellor of the empire to all monarchs, at a diet held at 
Hatisbon. by Frederick Barharossa. — "The patronage of the 
whole world belong* U* the empen»r." Otto Frisian, vil. 34. 
This was the reason advanced by Boris, king of Hungary, 
for claiming the aid of the emperor in 1146. Alheric. 390, 
ap. Rauruer. die llohenstnufen, v. 113. 

t Iniperatur est, animata Irx in terris. Urk. in Meichelb. 
His tor. Fr>»\nii. Ji. 1. 7. 



of the middle age, nor for the holy alliance of 
modern times, to realize the grand idea cher 
ished by mankind of peace under the shadow of 
the law — of the definitive reconciliation of tht 
nations. 

Undoubtedly, that feudal world which slum- 
bers with the house of Suabia was a noblf 
world ; nor can one survey it, even after Greece 
and Rome, without casting upon it a wistful and 
regretful look. There were in it very faithful 
companions, devoted in all loyalty to their lord, 
and the lady of their lord, joyous at his table 
and by his hearth, to the full as joyous when 
crossing with him the defiles of the Alps, or 
following him to Jerusalem, and as far as the 
desert of the Dead Sea — pious men, and with 
white and unstained souls under their steel 
breastplates. And were these magnanimous 
emperors of the house of Suabia, this race o. 
poets and of " vary parfit, gentle knights," » 
very much in the wrong for aspiring to the em- 
pire of the world? Their enemies admired 
even while combating them. The messengers 
in pursuit of Enzio, the fugitive son of Fred- 
erick II., discovered him by a lock of his hair.— 
" Ah !" said they, " there is no one in the world 
but king Enzio who has such beautiful fair 
hair."* But all this fair hair, poetry, and high 
courage, availed them not. Not the less did^ 
the brother of St. Louis behead the poor young 
I Conrad in, or the house of France succeed to 
the supremacy of the emperors. 

The emperor, the Empire, and the feudal 
world — whose centre and highest type the 
Empire is — are doomed to perish. There is a 
blemish in that world, which draws down both 
its condemnation and its fall ; this is, its profound 
materialism. Man has attached himself to the 
earth, and has struck root in the rock from 
which his tower rises. The saying, no land 
without its lord, is convertible into no lord 
without his land. Man belongs to a spot ; and 
his fate is settled as soon as it can be ascertain- 
ed whether he is from above or below. Too 
see him located, fixed, immoveable under the 
! weight of his heavy castle, his heavy armor. 

The land, is man ; and in it dwells true per- 
sonality. As person, it is indivisible ; it nrost 
remain one, and devolve on the eldest. As 
person, too, immortal, indifferent, and pitiless, 
it knows not nature or humanity. The eldest 
is to be sole possessor ; what do I say ! it i» 
he who iss possessed : the haughty baron is gov- 
erned by the customs of his land. His land is 
his master, and imposes his duties upon him. 
According to the forcible expression of the 
middle age, he must fcrve hisjief. 

The son is to have all ; the eldest son. The 
daughter has nothing to ask ; is not her dowtf 
the chaplet of roses, and her mother's kiss -J 



* A yonne pirl visited him in hl« prison in order to f* 
sole him. They had a s.on. called Baitivofiio, (i. e. /*>*■ 
you trr/t.) who, according to tradition, wu die (bonder w 
the illuMrioin family of that name. 

t For instance, in the ancient custom* of Naraaotf? 
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Ai for the younger children, oh ! theirs is a vast 
ahe rilance ! They have no loss than al! the 
liehways, and over and above, all that ia under 
iht vault of heaven. Their bed is the threshold 
of their father's house ; from which, shivering 
lad a hungered, they can look upon their elder 
brother silting alone by the hearth where they, 
too, have sat in the happy days of their child- 
hood, and, perhaps, he will order a few morsels 
to be flung to them, notwithstanding his dogs do 
pawl. Down, dogs, down, — they are my bro- 
Ikrrs ; they mast have something as well as you. 

My advice to the younger sons is to be con- 
tent, and not to venture to settle under another 
lord; or from paupers, they might become 
>Uves. After a year's stay, they will belong 
to bun body and goods. A good escheat for 
bun, they will become his escheats ; as well 
sughl they be called his serfs, his Jews. Every 
vittch who seeks an asylum, every vessel 
dished on the shore, belongs to the lord : his is 
ib* escheat and the wreck. 

There is but one euro asylum, the Church. 
In her bosom, the cadets of the great houses 
•rck refuge. The Church, powerless to re- 
fute the barbarians, has been obliged to dele- 
pie force to the feudal power : gradually, she 
becomes feudal herself. The monk's cowl does 
jot make the knight, lest a knight. As early 
m Charlemagne's time, the bishops feel indig- 
ent at the peaceful mule's being brought them, 
or at offers to assist them into the saddle. 
They must have a charger, and vault on its 
auk, unassisted.* They "Bkir the country," 
but, fight, bestow blows by way of benison, 
tnd impose, heavy penance with their iron 
anJi.f That he was a good clerk and brase 
istiter, is the funeral oration over a bishop. 
A Suoo abbot, at the battle of Hastings, led 
<s twelve monks; and the whole tliirteen 
''fighting fell." A German bishop ia deposed 
by his brethren, as being pacific and unwarlike.% 

' "A yonni clcrt bud lost been nominated hy Charle- 
aajar 10 btsbnprk. Ah ho itm departing, filled with )oy, 
liiimuu, imdlooa of lbs gravity berominjr. ■ blahop, led 
rwjalfrey to s m— — ■ — ■ > m — ■..,, — j — i. 



The bishops become barons, and the barons 
bishops. Every provident father secures a 
bishopric, or an abbey, for his younger sons. 
They make their serfs elect their infant chil- 
dren to the greatest ecclesiastical sees. An 
archbishop, only six years of age, mounts a 
table, stammers out a word or two of his cate- 
chism,* is elected, takes upon him the cure of 
souls, and governs an ecclesiastical province. 
The father sells benefices in his name, receives 
the tithes, and the price of masses — though for- 
getting to cause them to be said. He drives 
his vassals to confession, and compelling them 
to make their wills and leave their property, 
will ye, nill ye, gathers the inheritance. He 
smites the people with the spiritual sword as 
well as with the arm of the flesh, and alter- 
nately fights and excommunicates, slays and 
damns at pleasure. 

One only thing was wanting to this system — 
that these noble and valiant priests should no 
longer purchase the enjoyment of the goods of 
the Church by the pains of celibacy ;t that they 
should combine sacerdotal splendor and saintly 
dignity with the consolations of marriage ; that 
they should raise around them swarms of little 
priests ; that they should enliven their family 
meals with the sacrificial wine, and gorge their 
little ones with consecrated bread. Sweet and 
holy hopes — these little ones, God to aid, will 
grow up ! They will succeed, quite naturally, 
to their fathers abbeys and bishoprics. It 
would be hard to deprive them of the palaces 
and churches; fur the church is theirs, their 
rightful lief. Thus the elective principle is 
succeeded by thai of inheritance, and merit 
gives place to binh. The Church imitates 
feudalism, and gnes beyond it. More than 
once it has given females a ehaiu of the spoil, 
and a daughter has been dowered by a bishop- 
ric. J The priest's wife takes her place by him. 
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Siose to the altar ; and the bishop's disputes 
precedency with the count's. 

Oertes, 1 am not the man to speak against 
marriage. Married life has its sanctifying part, 
no less than single. Nevertheless,* is not the 
virgin hymeneal of priest and church somewhat 
disturbed by a less pure union ? Will he to 
whom nature gives children according to the 
flesh, remember the people whom he has adopt- 
ed in the spirit? Will the mystic paternity 
hold its ground against the other ? The priest 
may deny himself in order to give to the poor ; 
but he will not take from his children for their 
relief! And, though he should hold out, and 
the priest triumph over the father, though he 
should fulfil all the obligations of his sacred of- 
fice, I should fear his preserving its spirit. No, 
in the holiest marriage, there is something soft 
and enervating connected with a wife and family 
that breaks iron and bends steel. The firmest 
heart loses in the union a part of itself. The 
priest was more than a man : he is now but a 
man. He may exclaim, as did Jesus when the 
woman touched his garments — " I perceive 
that virtue is gone out of mo." 

And believe not that the poetry of solitude, 
the stern satisfaction of abstinence, the fulness 
of charity and of ecstatic sentiment in which 
the soul embraces God and the world, can sub- 
sist undeteriorated by wedlock. Undoubtedly, 
to awaken, and to see, on one hand, the cradle 
of one's little ones, and pillowed by one's side 
their mother's loved and honored head, is fraught 
with a pious emotion — but where are the soli- 
tary meditations, the mysterious dreams, the 
sublime storms in which God and the old Adam 
battled within us 1 He who has never watched 
in sorrow, and watered his bed with tears, 
knows you not, ye heavenly powers V*\ 

Christianity was sped if the Church, softened, 
and with her soaring aspirations checked by 
marriage, should lapse into the selfish material- 
ism of the law of feudal inheritance. The salt 
of the earth would have lost its savor : all would 
have been said. Thenceforward, no more in- 
ternal strength ; no more yearning towards 
heaven. JSuch a church would never have 
reared the ceiling of the choir of Cologne 
cathedral, or the arrowy spire of that of Stras- 
burg; never would it have brought forth the 
soul of St. Bernard, or the penetrating genius 

CHerge ni» Xoyon. 1079, et de Otmbral, 1070.— The clergy 
complained of the imjusiier. of refusing their children ordi- 
nntion. In the. ninth century they not only married olF 
their daughter* with benefice*, but their wives* o|icnly 
assumed the style of priestesses. D. I.iobineim, 110. I). 
Morlco, Preiives i. 403. .VI2. — According to the biographer* 
of the blessed Bernard de Ti r on, and of lliirduin, abbot of 
Bee, it was the. same in Nornnndy: " Per tolnin Norman- 
iii.un hoc erat, ut presbyteri pnblice uxores ducerent, rilios 
nc Alias procrenrent, qtilbus heredilatis jure, ecclesia.s relin- 
querent et filla.s sua* nuptui traductas. Hi alia doesset pos- 
4essio, ecclesiam dabant in dotem." 

* The author necessarily place* himself here in the strict 
CTnthollc point of view of the middle age ; and one ought to 
iccali to mind all that i« great in it, now that St. Siiimnian- 
*m l.s proposing a reconciliation of spirit with matter, which 
«xild only prove the triumph of matter over spirit. . 

t Goethe, Wiihclmmeister. 1 



of St. Thomas : men like these, require the 
concentration of solitude. Thenceforward, too, 
no crusade : to have a right to attack An, 
Europe must subdue the sensuality of Aim, 
must become more European, more pure, mora 
Christian-like. 

The endangered Church collapsed, in order 
to prolong her days, and summoned all her 
life to the heart. l£ver since the tempest of 
barbaric invasions the world had taken refuse 
in the Church, and had sullied her. The 
Church took refuge with the monks ; that is to 
say, with the severest and most mystical, let b* 
say, too, with the most democratic portion, of 
herself. Their life of self-denial was less sought 
after by the barons, and the cloisters were peo. 
pled by the sons of serfs.* Facing this proud 
and splendid Church which arrays herself j| 
aristocratic pomps, there rose another, poor 
sombre, solitary, the Church of suffering, oppo. 
site to the Church of enjoyment. The la* 
judged the first, condemned her, purified her, 
and gave her unity. To the aristocracy of the 
bishops succeeded the sovereignty of the pope. 
The Church became incarnate in a monk. 

The reformer, like the Founder of Christianity, 
was a carpenter's son.f He was a monk of 
Cluny, an Italian by birth, being born at Saona; 
and thus belonging to that poetic and po*itivt» 
Tuscany, which has produced Dante and Mi- 
chiavel. This foe to Germany, bore the Ger- 
man name of Hildebrand.J 

While he was yet at Cluny, Pope Leo IX., 
a relative of the emperor's, and nominated by 
him. lodged on his way to Rome in that mc 
astery ; and so great was the religious authority 
of the monk, that he persuaded the prince to 
repair thither barefooted, and as a pilgrim, and. 
renouncing the imperial nomination, to seek to 
be elected by the people. Y He was the third 
pope of the emperor s nomination, and there 
seemed no room to complain, for these German 
popes were exemplary. Their nomination had 
put a stop to those frightful scandals of Rome, 
when two women — each in turn — gave the 
popedom to their lovers, || and when a Jew's 
son, a child, twelve years of age, was placed at 
the head of Christendom. Nevertheless, it was, 
perhaps, still worse for the pope to be nominated 
by the emperor, since the two powers were 
thus brought together. The spiritual power 



* The clergy of Laon reproached their bishop with hav- 
ing one day said to the king, " that the clergy were not to 
\m reverenced, since almost nil were horn of royal bonder*." 
(Julbertus Xovigenllnus, Do Vita Sua, 1. ill. c. 8. — See above, 
how tin; Church was recruited under Charlemagne and Lorn* 
the Dehonnaire. Heho, archbishop of Reims, was a serf* 
son. — See a passage from Thegann*, in a note at p. 92. 

t Voigt. Hist, de (iregoire VII. initio. 

1 Signifying "son of the flame," or else, "flame of the 
son." 

$ Otto Frislncon*. 1. vi. c. 33. Incllnatns Leo ad mont- 
tuni ejus, (Hirpuram deponit et . . . . a clero et popnlo In 
Siunmum Fontilicem eligitur. — See Wibert. in Vita LeonU 
IX. 1. ii. c. 2. Bruno. Vita Leonis IX. ap. Volgt, p. 14. 

|| (Themlon and her daughter, Maroxta, bothequnlly in- 
funiMis in character, raised to the popedom, the first. John 
XI.. the last. Henri us HI. — John XIII. was not twelve whet 
made pop*:.)— Translator 
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v m ins the case at Bagdad and at Japan) must 
bve been annihilated. Life springs from the 
tpfxteition and balance of forces — unity and 
identity are death. 

To enable the Church to escape out of the 
kinds of laymen, she must cease to be herself 
laical, must recruit her strength by abstinence 
iml sacrifices, must plunge into the icy waters 
«if Styx, and steep herself in chastity. 'Twas 
bnhia.the monk began. Already, and during 
the power of the two popes who had preceded 
him in the pontificate, he had given out that a 
nrried priest was no priest ;* and great agi- 
tation had ensued. An active correspondence 
commenced, leading to a common effort on the 
part of the priests ; when, emboldened by their 
numbers, they loudly declare that they will keep 
their wives. u We prefer," they said, " abandon- 
ing our bishoprics, abbeys, and cures : let him 
keep liis benefices." The reformer did not blench. 
The carpenter's son did not hesitate to let loose 
the people on the priests, f In all directions, 
the multitude declared against the married pas- 
tun, and tore them from the altar. The peo- 
ple once given the rein, a brutally levelling 
instinct made them delight in outraging all they 
hid adored, in trampling under foot those whose 
fret they had kissed, in tearing the alb, and 
dashing to pieces the mitre. The priests were 
beiten, cufTed, and mutilated in their own ca- 
thedrals ; their consecrated wine was drunk, 
ud the host scattered about. J The monks 
pwhed on, and preached. The people became 
DQpregned with a bold mysticism, and habit- 
uated to despise form and dash it to bits, as if 
to set the spirit free. This revolutionary pu- 
rification of the Church shook it to the foun- 
dation. The means resorted to were atrocious. 
The monk, Dunstan, had had the wife or con- 
cubine of the king of England grossly mutilated. 
The wild anchoret, Pietro Damiani, traversed 
Italy with curses and maledictions, careless of 
life, and stri jping bare, with pious cynicism, | 
the turpitude of the Church. $ This was to 

* Berthold. Constant, np. 8ter. R. Pr. xl. 93. IIujus con- 
staiwnw maxlme full Auctor Uildcbrandns. 

! Mirtrn. Then. Ancctl. i. 831. Plebeius error .... 
*•.*• ad furoris sul sutictntein injuncti sibi, ut ait, in 
Ww«j cuntumelias obcdienlla crudeliter abutitnr, fcc. 
-frftforr the Seventh's character 1* brought nut into full 
i*W ia M. Vllleinaln's fine work. I shall say no more of 
«*• book, than that It In profoundly true— which, in my 
iNinn, comprise* every praise. Contemporary chroniclers 
»vp thi* truth of detail ; but to arrive at it, at the distance 
memories, is a great eflort of erudition, and a rare achlcve- 
■*t of art and talent. 

t Marten, ibid. Hi clamores Insultantiuui, digitos osten- 
•ttitun. rotapbos pntsantium perlernnt .... The writer 
J**"* to say. "The laity despise the mysteries of the 
•*»rh, defraud their little ones of the l«ptl*mnl font, and 
["« think it religious to depart this life without the hum- 
■» roafrasion of sinner*, and the solemn viaticum of the 
r «sKb. M — Plfeb. GemM. ann. 1074. "The laity defile the 
**ml mysteries, wrangle Abort them, baptize infant*, use ■ 
)* *wl excretion of the ears instead of the holy oil and 
7***- trample with repeated kicks the body of the Lord 
^**Ttitod by married priest*, voluntarily shed the lord's 

A Duua.nl aaya, la one of his declamations on this sub- 
^fWhen, at Lodt, the fat oien of the Church *ur- 
■JW me. when many rebel calve* ground their teeth as 
■ftst would have spat the whole of their gall in my face. 



mark out the married priests for death. Mane* 
gold, the theologian, taught that the opponent! 
of reform might be slain without compunction.* 
Gregory VII., himself, approved of the mutila- 
tion of a refractory monk.f The Church, 
armed with a fierce purity, resembled the san- 
guinary virgins of Druidical Gaul, or o( the 
Tauric Chersonesus. 

A strange thing took place at this time. In 
the same manner as the middle age repulsed 
Jews, and buffeted them as murderers of Jesus* 
Christ, woman was held in disgrace as the 
murderess of mankind. Poor Eve still paid for 
the apple. She was looked upon as the Pan- 
dora, who had let loose woes upon the earth. 
The doctors taught that the world was suffi- 
ciently peopled, and declared marriage to be 
a sin, or, at best, a venial sin.J 

Thus was the purification of the Church 
accomplished. She redeemed herself from her 
fleshly bonds, by cursing the flesh. It was then*, 
that she attacked the Empire. Then, in the 
saVagc fierceness of her virginity, having 
resumed her virtue and her strength, she 
questioned the age, and summoned it to restore 
to her the primacy which was her due. She 
called to account the adultery and simony of 
the king of France,^ the schismatic isolation of 
the Anglican Church, and the feudal monarchy 
— personified in the emperor. Of whom does 
the emperor hold the land which he dares to 
enfeoff to the bishops, except from God ? By 
what right does matter presume to direct spirit 1 
Virtue has subdued nature, and it behooves the 
ideal to be commanded by the real, strength to 
yield to intelligence, and the law of succession 
to the elective principle. God has placed in 
the heavens two great luminaries — the sun, and 
the moon which borrows her light from the 
sun. On the earth there is-, the i>ope, and the 
emperor, who is the reflection of the pope,|| a 

they pounced upon the canon of a council held at Tibur, 
which countenanced the marriage of priests. But I an- 
swered them, ' I care nothing for your council ; I consider 
all councils which differ from the decisions of the bishops of 
Rome as null, and never held.* " At another time, address- 
ing the wives of the clergy, he said to them, " Tis you to 
whom I address myself, seductresses of the clergy, baits of 
Satan, scum of Paradise, poison of soul*, swora of hearts, 
proud birds, toys, screech-owls, she-wolves, insatiable leech- 
es Come, then, hearken to me, ye harlots, prosti- 
tutes, sties of fat porkers, dens of unclean spirits, sirens* 
lamiaV' ice. 

* Manegold. Epist. Theoderici, c. 38, ap. Gleselcr, li. 25. 
"Whosoever slays an excommunicated person, not to re- 
venge a private wrong, but in defence of the Church, is not 
to do penance, or l>e punished as a homicide." 

t He professed himself satisfied with the conduct of the 
abbot, and shortly after made him a bl»hop. 

t However, this, I think, was Peter tho Lombard, who 
lived at a somewhat later age. 

$ •• Your king,' 1 says Gregory VII., in his epistle to tho 
French bishops, "who is not to bo called a king but a 
tyrant, has polluted the whole age by his crimes and foul 

acts But, if he will not hearken to you. lay the 

whole kingdom of France under an interdict. —Bruno, de 
Bello Sax. p. 121, Ibid. "But if the king refused obedienca 
to these sacred canons .... he threatened to cut him oft", 
like a rotten limb, with the sword of anathema, from the 
unity of Holy Mother Church." 

|| Gregoril VII. Epist. ad rep. A net. ibid. 6. Sicut ad 
mundi pulchrltudinem oc.ult* cvvme'v* &vnvti\«i \A\vvgttCtao* 
rcpnuscnt&ndam, 8okm eA \au\wu\ wmvWna «XCvt wntawoi 
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mere reflection, a pale shadow — let him recog- 
nise who he is. Then, the world restored to 
true order, God will reign, and the vicar of 
God. An hierarchy will be reared after the 
spirit, and in holiness, for election will raise up 
the worthiest. The pope will lead the Chris- 
tian world to Jerusalem ; and his vicar will re- 
ceive the oath of the emperor, and the homage 
of the kings, at the liberated tomb of Christ. 

Such were the ideas which impelled the 
Church to vindicate the majesty of the law 
over nature, respectively represented by the 
popedom and the empire. The emperor was 
the fiery Henry IV., as wilful according to na- 
ture, as Gregory VII. was hard according to 
the law. At first these opposing forces seemed 
very unequal. Henry III. had bequeathed to 
his son vast patrimonial estates, feudal omnipo- 
tence in Germany, immense influence in Italy, 
and a claim to t he nomination of the popes. Hil- 
de brand had not Rome even ; he had nothing, 
and he had every thing. It is the true nature 
of spirit to occupy no place. Everywhere 
expelled, and everywhere triumphant, he had 
not a stone whereon to lay his head, and with 
his dying breath he exclaimed, " I have loved 
justice and hated iniquity, and therefore I die 
an exile."* (a. d. 1073-1086.) 

Both parties have been accused of obstinacy. 
It has been overlooked that this was not a 
struggle between men. Mankind sought to 
unite, but could not. When Henry IV. re- 
mained for three days in his shirt upon the 
snow, in the court of the castle of Canossa,f 

tiora dispo«uit (Deu«) luminaria, *lc Pee, also. Innoc. 

III. 1. i. epist. 401.— Bonifacii VII I. epist. ibid. 197. Fecit 
Den* duo lutninaria magna, scilicet, Solem, id eat, ecclesias- 
tic mi poteititem, et Lunam. ho- vst, temporalem et impe- 
rialein. Et sicut Luna nullum lY_r-vi ha bet nisi quod recipit 

a Sole, sic The following calculation occurs in the 

(!IoM of the Decretals: " 8r*ince the cartli i* seven times 
^renter than the moon, but the »un right times greater than 
the earth, therefore the pontifical dignity is fifty-six times 
greater than the regal." — Laurentius goes further . . . . 
"the pope Is a thousand seven hundred and four times 
prreater than emperor or kings." (Jieseler, 11. pt. ii. p. 98. 

* Paul. Bernried. c. 110. Otto Frising. 1. vi. c. 36. 1)1- 
texi juttitiam, et odivi IniquiLitem ; proptcrea niorior in 
exillo.— lie wrote to the abbot of Cluny. "Sly grief and my 
despilr are at their height, when I see the Eh m tern Church 
separated by the craft of the devil from the Catholic faith ; 
and if I turn my looks to the West, to the South, or to the 
North. I find scarcely any who are lawful bishops, whether 
as regards their conduct in their high office, or the manner 
In which they attuned it. They govern their flocks, not for 
the love of Jt^nn, but through a profane ambition ; and 
among secular prince*. I find not one to prefer the honor 
of (Jod to hN own. or justice to his interest. The Roman*. 
Lombards, and Normans, among whom I lire, will soon be 
(and I often tell them so) more execrable than Jews and 
pagans. And when I turn my looks upon myself, I set; 
that my vast enterprise is beyond my strength, so that I 
should lose every hope of e\er securing the safety of Un- 
church, did not the mercy of JeMts Christ come to my 
assistance : for if I hoped not for a better life, and were it 
not for the safety of the holy Church, I take God to witness 
that I would stay no longer at Rome, where I have already 
lived twenty years in spite of myself. I am even as if struck 
with a thousand l»olts, like a man suffering from a never- 
ending maltidy. and all whose hopes, unhappily, are only 
too far distant." 

1 Oregor. Kp. ap. fiieseler, ii. 21. Ad oppidum Canusii 
cum (Htucis advenit .... ibique |>er triduum. deposito om- 
ii i regio cultu, miserabiiiter. utpote discnlcrulus et laneis 
lndutu«, persistens .... cum multo fietu.— Donizo. Vita 
Valhildis, ap. Murafxi, v 3UG. He threw himself at the 



the pope could not help admitting him. Peace 
was desired on both sides. Gregory joined ir 
communion with his enemy, beseeching to he 
struck dead if he were guilty, and imploring 
the judgment of God. # God interfered not 
Judgment and reconciliation were equally im- 
possible. Nothing will reconcile spirit and 
matter, flesh and spirit, the law and nature. 

The fleshly party was conquered, and as for 
us, men of flesh, our hearts bleed to think of 
it : nature was conquered, but in an unnatural 
manner. It was Henry the Fourth's son, whn 
carried the decree of the Church into execn- ' 
tion. When the poor old emperor was seized 
at the interview which took place at Mentx, 
and the bishops who had remained free from 
simony, tore off his crown and the royal robes,t 
he besought with tears in his eyes this son, 
whom he still loved, to abstain from his parri- 
cidal violence for the safety of his eternal soul. 
Stripped, abandoned, and a prey to cold and 
hunger, he sought Spires, and that very church 
of the Virgin which he had himself built, and 
implored to be admitted as a priest, alleging 
that he could read, and could also sing in the 
choir. Even this favor was refused him ; nay, 
a resting place was refused to his mortal re 
mains, which lay for rive years unburied in a 
cellar at Liege. 

In this terrible struggle which the holy see 
carried on throughout Europe, it had two aux- 
iliaries, two temporal instruments. The first 
was the famous countess Matilda, so powerful 
in Italy, the chaste and faithful friend of Gregory 
VII. This princess, a French woman by birth, 
had grown up in exile and under the persecu- 
tion of the Germans. She was allied to the 
family of Godfrey of Bouillon ; but Godfrey 
sided with Henry IV. He bore the banner of 
the Empire in the battle in which Rodolph, 
Henry's rival, was slain, and slain by his hand. 
, Matilda, on the contrary, knew no other banner 
than that of the Church. She restored woman 
to her position in the eyes of the world. As 
pure and as courageous as Gregory himself' 
this heroic woman was the grace and strength 
of her party. She supported the pope, com- 
bated the emperor, and interceded for him. J 

Next to this French princess, the best sup- 
pope's feet, hi* arm* extended In the figure of a exnss, m£ 
implored pardon. — " It was the first time," says Otto « 
Frey«fingen, "that a pope had dared to excommunicato ■■ 
emperor. I read our histories over and over again, but u> 
no purpose, for I can't find an instance." Chronic. L vi. 
c. 3o. lie testis Friderici 1. 1. 1, c. I. 

* See M. Villemain's History, referred to in a precedinf 
note. 

t He wrote to the king of France in 1106, "8osoou»*» 
mw him, touched to the very bottom of my heart, as »*" 
with prief as internal affection, I threw myself at his fc* 1 ! 
beseeching and conjuring him in the name of his God, a** 1 
for his faith's sake, and the safety of his soul, though 0*5 
sins micht have deserved punishment at the hand of G«*> 
to n-frain from sullying, through me, his soul, his hon lrf 
and hi* nnme. for that no decree or divine law had c* e 
appointed sons to be the puni*hers of their father's fault-— 
(iemhlnc. np. Struv. i. 836. Sismondi, Republiques Italic r 
nes. t. i. p. 11)8. 

? At ihrir interview at Canossa. See Donlio. Vita M 1 
thildis, ap. Muni tori, v. 366. 
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•oris of the pope were our Normans of Naples 
nd of England. Long before the crusade at 
erusalem, this adventurous people crusaded 
(trough all Europe ; and the mode in which 
lese pious brigands became the soldiers of the 
oly see is curious. 

1 have spoken elsewhere of the origin of the 
• ormans. They were a mixed race, in whom 
le Neustrian predominated by far over the 
candinavian element. Undoubtedly, as seen 
n the Bayeux tapestry, with their scale-armor, 
eaked casques, and nose-pieces,* one would be 
empted to believe these iron fish the pure and 
iwful descendants of the old pirates of the 
Sorth. However, they spoke French from 
he third generation, at which period not one 
unong them understood Danish. They were 
obliged to send their children to learn it of the 
Saxons of Bayeux.f The names of William 
the Bastard's followers are pure French .% 
The conquerors of England, says Ingulphus, ab- 
horred the Anglo-Saxon tongue. $ Their pre- 
dilection lay towards Roman and ecclesiastical 
civilization. We discern in them, as early as the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, that character — 
compound of scribe and legist — which has ren- 
dered their name proverbial in Europe ; and 
thi» partly accounts for the prodigious multitude 
of ecclesiastical foundations met with among a 
people, by no means devout in other respects. 
The monk, William of Poitiers, tells us that 
Normandy was an Egypt, a Thebaid, as re- 
garded the number of its monasteries)) — which 
were so many schools of writing, philosophy, 
art, and law. The famous Lanfranc, who 
raised the school of Bee t6 such celebrity, 
'tfore he passed the straits with William, and 



" See the Bayenx tapestry, as described in the Me- 
■"tiw de l' Academic des Inscriptions, i. viii. p. 602, and 
tt!l nore correctly la Dacarel's Antiqoites Anglo-Xor- 



t Gaill. GemeL I. HL c. 8. Qoem (Richard I.) confestlu. 
fslrr Baiocns mittens . . . . ut tbl lingua eraditus Daniel 
iH rxterisque homlnitras sclret aperte dare responsa.— See 
kppint. Hist, des Expeditions Norma ndes, t. ii. and E*trup, 
InauqiwM Faite* dans on Voyage en Norma ndle. Copen- 
■MM, 1931 : also, the Antlquite* des Anglo-Normand*. — 
Is the neighborhood of Bayeax we find tho names Soon 
*M Stmtt ; those of Saisme and Sttnt, too, are common. 
Ii oae of Charles the Bald's Capitularies. (Scr. R. Fr. vii. 
5K.) the canton of Bayeux is styled Otliturua Saxonia — 
(ten l« also a Saxon name — Catkim, signifying Hou<«e of 
<Wil Mem. de TAcad. des Inscript. t. xxxi. p. 343— 
lk«y Normans have assured me. that the marked red and 
*iutr complexion is seldom met with in their province, ex- 
** la the districts of Bayeux and of Vire. 

t «V* in Dnehe»ne, Script. Nermann, i. 1033. the roll of 

■ffl* Abbey — " Amnerle, Archer, Avenans, Bnssct. Bar- 

J^a, Btundrl. Breton. Beauchamp, Bigot, Camo*. Colet, 

Y»n^KCtaaninaine. Dlspencer. Dcvaus, Dnrand, Estrange, 

Uk *o«M>. Jay. LoojEspea, Lonschampe, Malebmnche, Mu- 

■"i Mautravrrm Perot, Picard, Rose, Rons, Rond, Saint- 

tftud. Saint Legrr, Bainie-Bsrbe, Truflot, Truibot. Ta- 

***. Valence. Verdou, Vllan," fcc. Several of tho names 

*ft*Kh towns and provinces strike one in this roll. Sev- 

"*! t *i*T rolls are extant ; in some, the names are grouped 

*to rhyme* by twos and threes, to help the memory. 

S latnlf. Croyland. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xl. 155. Ijwum (Aii- 

<^Man) idiom* abhorrebant. 

I G«U1. Pictav. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. «9. jHinulnbatur 

fjW** tentorium ecBnoMoram collegil*. — William, says 

7**** 1 writer, never refused his authorization u> any one 

*2"*» of giving to churches.— Orderic. Vital. 1. iv. p. 337. 

* Nttt may monasteries." 



became in some sort pope of England, was ar 
Italian legist.* 

The historians of the conquest of England 
and of Sicily, have taken a pleasure in assign- 
ing their Normans the mould and colossal height 
of the heroes of chivalry. In Italy, one of 
them kills the horse of the Greek envoy with a 
blow of his fist.f In Sicily, Roger, fighting 
fifty thousand Saracens at the head of only a 
hundred and thirty knights, is cast under his 
horse, but disengages himself, unassisted, and 
bears off his sad die. J The enemies of the 
Normans, without denying their valor, do not 
attribute such supernatural strength to them. 
The Germans who opposed them in Italy, de- 
rided their shortness of stature ;$ and in their 
war with the Greeks and Venetians, these de- 
scendants of Rollo and of Hastings show them- 
selves but poor sailors, and are fearfully alarmed 
by the tempests of the Adriatic. || 

A compound of audacity and of stratagem, 
conquerors and chicaners like the ancient Ro- 
mans, scribes and knights, shaven like the 
priests,^ and good friends of the priests, (at 
the beginning, at least,) they made their fortune 
by the Church, and despite of the Church. 
They made it by the lance, and by the lance of 
Judas, too, as Dante says.** The hero of their 
race is Robert PAvise, (Guiscard, the Wise.) 

Normandy was small, and too strictly gov- 
erned for them to be able to plunder to any ex- 
tent from each other. ff Behooved them, then, 
to go — to use their own term — gaaignantQ 
throughout Europe. But feudal Europe, brist- 



* Acta SS. Ord. 8. Ben. sec. vl. p. 643. 

f Gaufred. Ma la terra, 1. i. c. 9, ap. Muratori, Script. Rer. 
Itallcarum. v. 553. Normannus Hugo, cognomento Tnde- 

bufen (Tuelwuf, Kill-ox) nudo pugno equam in 

cervicc perm liens uno irlu, quasi uiortuuin dojcclt. — An* 
other taken by the tail a lion which had got hold of a goat, 
and flings both over a wall. Chron. Reg. Fr. ap. Scr. R. Fr. 
xl.393. 

% Ganfred. Malaterra, I. ii. c. 30, ibid. 507. " Whirling his 
sword, like a scythe mowing down the green grass, corpses 
ay heaped round him, like the troos of a dense forest upturn 
by the wind." Ho goes on to say — Ipse cquo amisso . . . 
set lam asporlnns. 

^ Gaill. Apulus, 1. ii. ap. Muratori. v. 359. 

"Corpora derident Normannica, qua; breviora 
E-Jse videbanlur." 

|| Gibbon, x. 389. 

V Guill. Malm»hur. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 183. 

** Id. ibid. " When force did not succeed, they had re- 
course to bribes and treachery." 

tt William of Jumiege* toils (I. I.e. 10) that a young girl's 
bracelet remained hung up for three years on a tree on a 
river's bank, without any one's touching it. 

tt Gaaignant, tho old French for gagnant gaining.— 
Wace, Roman de Rou.— Gaufred. Malaterra, 1. i. c. 3. 
" They are a most crafty race, prone to revenge injuries, 
desphing their own country through hope of gaining more 
elsewhere, greedy of lucre and of power, perfect dissemblers, 
and preserving a mean, as it were, between liberality and 
avarice."— Guill. Malms, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 185. "They 
weigh perfidy with fate, and change opinion with value 
received." — Guill. Apulus, 1. il. ap. Muratori, 359. 

" Audit .... quia gens semper Normannica prona 
E<t ad avaritiam ; plus, qui plus pra-bet, amatnr." 

(The Normans ever incline to avarice ; he is best loved who 
gives most.) 

Those who could not thrive In their own land, or win 
had fallen under the duke's displeasure, immediately started, 
for Italy. Guill. Cemeuc. I. vtt. c. 1» % 3». V»\ti\\. Nv&A.V 
p. 359. 
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ling with castles, was not easily run over in 
the eleventh century. The time was past, 
when the little Hungarian horses galloped to 
the Tiher and Provence. Every ford, and 
every commanding position, had its tower. At 
each defile, down stalked from the hill some 
man at arms, with his knaves and his dogs, to 
demand toll or battle. He would examine the 
traveller's hajrjragc, and take part of it ; some- 
times, indeed, the whole, and the traveller into 
the bargain. In travelling on this fashion, 
there was not much to gaaigncr. Our Nor- 
mans set about it better. Many of them would 
join company, well mounted and well armed, 
though muffled up as pilgrims, and bearing staff 
and cockle-shell ; nor had they any objection 
to carry a monk along with them. Then, if 
any one sought to stay them, they could meekly 
reply, in their drawling and nasal tone, that 
they wore poor pilgrims, wending their way to 
Monte-Oassino, to the holy sepulchre, to the 
shrine of St. James of Compostclla ; and so 
stoutly armed a devotion was generally respect- 
ed. The fact is, they loved these distant pil- 
grimages ; for it was their only means of es- 
caping the dull routine of their manorial life. 
And then the roads they took were well fre- 
quented : good hits were to be made on the 
way, and there was absolution at the end of 
their journey. Or, at the worst, as these 
places of pilgrimage were the seats of fairs as 
well, they could do a little business, and get 
more than their cent per cent, while securing 
their salvation.* Dealing in relics was the 
best trade going. They would bring back a 
hair of the Virgin's, or one of St. George's 
teeth, sure to dispose of it to great advantage, 
for there was always some bishop eager to 
hrinj. custom to his church, or some prudent 
prince, who was not sorry to enter the battle- 
field with the safeguard of a relic under his 
cuirass. 

A pilgrimage first took the Normans to 
Southern Italy, where they were to found a 
kingdom. Here there were, if I may so speak, 
three wrecks, three ruins of nations — Lombards 
in the mountains, Greeks in the ports, Sicilian 
and African Saracens rambling over the coasts. 
About the year 1000, some Norman pilgrims 
assist the inhabitants of Salerno to drive out a 
party of Arabs, who were holding them to 
ransom. Being well paid for the service, these 
Normans attract others of their countrymen 
hither. A Greek of Bari, named Melo or 
Meles, takes them into pay to free his city from 
the Greeks of Byzantium. Next, they are 
settled by the Greek republic of Naples at the 
fort of A versa, which lay between that city 
and her enemies, the Lombards of Capua, (a. d. 
KhJfi.) Finally, the sons uf u poor gentleman 
of the Cotentin,t Tailored of Ilauteville, seek 

• Huron. Annal. Eerie*, ml nnn. IIM'4. 

t Chronic. Mallear, tip. Sor. 11. Fr. %\. 044. lYhrtrd. 
. . . being of a poor and unknown family. — Kirhnnl 
Ctanlae " Robert VVlscurd, a >"«tr man but a knight." — 



their fortune here. Tancred had twelve eld 
drcn ; seven by the same mother. 

It was during William's minority, whet 
numbers of the barons endeavored to withdraw 
themselves from the Bastard's yoke, that then 
sons of Tancred's directed their steps towardt 
Italy, where it was said that a simple Norma 
knight had become count of A versa. They 
set off penniless, and defrayed the expense? of 
their journey by the sword,* (a. d. 1037!) 
The Byzantine governor, or Katapan,] engaged 
their services, and led them against the Arabs. 
But their countrymen beginning to flock to 
them, they no sooner saw themselves strong 
enough than they turned against their payma*. 
ters, seized Apulia, and divided it into twelve 
countships. This republic of Condottieri held 
its assemblies at Mclphi.J The Greeks en. 
deavored to defend themselves, but fruitlessly. 
They collected an army of sixty thousand 
Italians ; Y to be routed by the Normans, who 
amounted to several hundreds of well-armed 
men. The Byzantines then summoned their 
enemies, the Germans, to their aid ; and the 
two empires of the East and West confederated 
against the sons of the gentlemen of Coutances. 
The all-powerful emoeror, Henry the Black, 
(Henry III.,) charged Leo IX., who had been 
nominated pope by him, and who was a German, 
and kin to the imperial family, to exterminate 
these brigands. The pope led some Germain 
and a swarm of Italians against them ; but the 
latter took to flight at the very beginning of the 
battle, and left the warlike pontiff in the hand? 
of the enemy. Too wary to ill-treat him, the 
Normans piously cast themselves at their pris- 
oner's feet, and compelled him to graut them 
as a fief of the Church, all that they had taken, 
or might take possession of in Apulia, Calabria, 
and on the other side of the strait ;| so that in 
spite of himself, the pope became the suzerain 
of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, (a. d. 1052, 
1053) — a fantastical scene which was reacted 
a century afterwards, when one of the descend- 
ants of these Normans made a pope prisoner, 
forced him to receive his homage, and forced 
him, moreover, to declare himself and his suc- 
cessors, legates of the holy see in Sicily. 
This nominal dependence rendered them in 
reality independent, and secured them that right 

Alberlc. np. LelbnltxJl Access. Hi«tor. p. 194. M Of middling 
parentage." 

* (intifred. Ma In terra, 1. i. c. 5. Per dlvcrsa loca militari- 
ter lucrum qua:rente*. 

t K't^A wiiv. rotwmnder-ln-ehief. William of Apnlh 
explains the meaning In the following verse — 

'* Uuod Catalan Gneci, nosjuita dleimus omne." 

L.I. p. 254. 

t K«rh or the twelve count* had his quarter ami hishoa* 
np-irt, as >hown by the poet quoted In the prvedinfj note— 

" Pro nuiuero romitum bin »ex statuero plateau, 
Atquc domuH romitiuii totldem fabricantar in arbp.' 

Id. ibid. p. 356. 

$ Gnufred. Main term, 1. 1. c. 9. Grrcl .... roaxiim 
inultitudine ex Calabria et Apulia slbl coadunata, usque ad 
M-vnginta nullin nriiialorum. 

|| III. ibid. r. 14. (iuill. Apul. 1. U. p. 961. Hermans 
Contra, a p. Scr. K. Fr. *i 21. 
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e which, through all Europe, was 

f the war between the priesthood 

)ire. 

Avise (Guiscard) completed the 

Southern Italy ; and made himself 

ilia and Calabria, notwithstanding 

his nephews,* as sons of an elder 
>bert treated no better the youngest 
ers, Roger, who had come rather 

his share of the conquest. The 
•ted himself for a while by horse- 
ion crossed over to Sicily, which 
rom the Arabs after a struggle of 
qual and romantic character. Un- 
our only accounts of these events 
negyrists of the family. One of 
■endants united Southern Italy to 
uninions, and so founded the king- 
"wo Sicilies. 

il kingdom lying at the extremity 
sula, in the midst of Greek cities, 
orld of the Odyssey, was of great 
d Italy. The Mahometans durst 
pproach it ; at lca-st, until the crea- 

Barbary stales in the sixteenth 
he Byzantines quitted it ; and their 
even invaded by Robert Guiscard 
essors. The Germans, indeed, in 
'their ever-enduring expedition into 
than once dashed heavily against 

of Naples ; but the truly Italian 
is Gregory VII., shut their eyes on 
ngs of the Normans, and entered 
ague with them against the Greek 
emperors. Robert Guiscard drove 
us Henry IV. out of Rome, and 
.urn to Gregory, who died with him 

(a. d. 1086.) 
ligious good fortune of a family of 
emen, roused the emulous zeal of 
f Normandy, (a. d. 1035-1087.) 
i Bastard (he so styles himself in 
;) was of low origin on the mother's 

\rc. p. 295. "Guiscard sent word to Ills 
d. that he had just pot his brother in his 
. if he would put his (Guiscard's) troops In 
is fortress of Sun Severino, he would restore 

liberty as soon as he should reach Mount 
. A be lard immediately ordered the gates of 
thrown open, and repairing to his uncle with 
cd him to repair to (iargano and fulfil his 
nephew,' said Guiscard, * I do not think that 
to get there these seven years/ " 
alaterra, 1. i. c. 25. 
lmu*. cognomento Bastardu* Poo a 

in the twelfth volume of the Recueil des 
'ranee, p. 568.— Undoubtedly, the oppellatlon 
not deemed a reproach in Normandy. We 
Glaber. 1. iv. c. 6, (ap. &cr. R. Fr. x. 51,) 

Robert's son by a concubine .... Robert 
ibles of his duchy swear military homage to 
n the first arrival of this people In Gaul, it 

with them to have princes born of concu- 
tuthor of the Gesta Consulum Andegaven- 
d this passage, (Scr. R. Fr. xi. 2K3.) '• William, 
wy of Bastard*." Chronic. Neubrlg. ap. Scr. 

We know, however, that WHIumi would 
lections on the baseness of his birth by the 

Laying siege to a certain place, the besieged 
|T beating skins, and crying out — "The hide, 
Is mother was a tanner's daughter.) He hud 
tods of thirty-two of them cat of£ 



side. Duke Robert had had him, by chance 
by the daughter of a tanner of Falaise. He 
was not ashamed of his birth, and drew round 
him his mother's other sons. At first, he had 
much difficulty in bringing his barons, who de- 
spised him, to their allegiance ; but lie succeeded. 
He was a large, bald-headed man,* very brave, 
very greedy, and very saigc, (sage,) according 
to the notions of the time, that is, dreadfully 
treacherous. It was asserted that he had 
poisoned his guardian, the duke of Brittany ; 
and a count, who disputed Maine with him, had 
fallen dead on rising from a dinner given in 
token of reconcilement, and William at once 
laid hand on the province. t He had no trouble 
from Anjou and Brittany, as they were convulsed 
by civil wars ; and he contrived to put an end 
to the constant feud between Flanders and 
Normandy, by marrying his cousin Matilda, the 
daughter of the count of Flanders. This al- 
liance was his stronghold ; and, consequently, 
he burst out into a violent rage when he heard 
that the famous theologian and legist, Lanfranc, 
who taught in the monastic school of Bee, de- 
nounced his marriage as being with one too 
near of kin, and he issued orders to burn the 
farm from which the monks drew their subsist- 
ence, and for the banishment of Lanfranc. 
The Italian was not alarmed ; but, like a shrewd 
man, instead of taking to flight, repaired straight 
to the duke. He was mounted on a sorry, 
lame horse ; and he addressed the duke by 
saving, " If you wish me to leave Normandy, 
give me another steed. "J William saw the ad- 
vantage to which he might turn this man, and 
sent him at once to Rome with a commission, to 
render the pope propitious to the very marriage 
against which he had preached. Lanfranc 
succeeded ; and William and Matilda were ab- 
solved for the founding those two magnificent 
abbeys, which still adorn Caen. 

The friendship of William, indeed, was pre- 
cious to the Roman church, already governed 
by Hildebrand, who was soon to be Gregory 
A II. Their projects agreed. In front of the 
Normans, on the other side of the channel, was 
another Sicily to be conquered,^ and which, 
though not in the power of the Arabs, was no 
less hateful to the holy see. The Anglo-Saxons, 
at first submissive to the popes, and therefore 

* WUI. Malms. ]. HI. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 100. "He wm h 
just height, immensely fut, of fierce countenance, his fore- 
head bald, with very strong arms, and of great dignity 
whither sitting or standing, notwithstanding the too great 
protuberance of his belly." 

t Order. Vital, ap. Scr. R. Fr. zi. 332. 

t Acta SS. Ord. 8. Bened. sec. vi. prtrs 2». p. 635. 

$ Ensland had long entertained a dread of Normandy. la 
10U3, Ethelred had sent an expedition against the Normans. 
When his men returned, he asked whether they had brought 
the duke of Normandy along with them. " We have not 
seen the duke," was their reply, " but we have fought, tc 
our loss, with the terrible population of one county alone 
Wc not only found there valiant warriors, but warlike 
women, who. with their pitchers, break the heads of tht 
stoutest enemies. On this, the king, recognising his folly 
blushed, full of grief." Will. Gemetlc. I. v. c. 4. ap. Scr. R 
Fr. x. 186.— In the year 1034, king Canute, through fear off 
Robert of Normandy, offered to give up half of Eugla id it 
Ethelred's sons. Id. 1. v c. IS : ibid. xi. 37. 
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»e1 up by them against the independent church 
of Scotland and of Ireland, soon acquired that 
spirit of opposition which was, 4 i seems, neces- 
sary and fated in England ; but it was not a 
philosophical opposition, such as thai of the 
old Irish church in the times of St. Columbanus 
aiul John Erigena. The Saxon church seems 
to have been, like the people, gross and bar- 
barous.* For ages the island had been the 
scene of constant invasions. All the people 
of the North, Celts, Saxons, and Danes seem 
to have rendezvoused there, as those of the 
South did in Sicily. The Danes had ruled it 
for fifty years, living at will upon the Saxons — 
the bravest of whom had Med into the forests 
and become wolf- heads y as such outlaws were 
called. Disputes among the conquerors had 
enabled Edward the Confessor, the son of a 
Saxon king and of a Norman woman, and 
brought up in Normandy, to return and take 
possession of the throne. This good man, who 
was made a saint for having lived with his wife 
as with a sister, was impotent for good or for 
ill. But the people have loved him for his 
good wishes, and have mourned in him their 
last national sovereign, just as Brittany has re- 
membered Anne de Bretagne, and l 5 rovence, 
king Rene. His reign was but a short inter- 
lude between the Danish and Norman invasions. 
Friendly to the more civilized Normans, amongst 

* "The Anglo-Saxons," way* Willinm of Malimbury, 
"bud. Ion* before the arrival of the Norman*, neglected 
the atudy of letters and of religion. The priests wore con- 
tent with a hurried education, could ncareely stammer out 
the words of the sacrament*, and were all astonished if any 
one of them were acquainted with grammar. They all drank 
together; and this was the j.ludy to which they vowed their 
days and nifrht**. They commuted their revenues in the 
joys of the tabic, In small, wretched hou«ca; very different 
froui the French anil the Norman*, who. dwelling in vast and 
superb buildings, go to very little e\pen*e in living. Hence, 
they had all the vices which attend drunkenness, and which 
enervate men's heart*. And tint-, after having fought 
William w!:h nmre m-hne-ts and blind fury than military 
<klll, they wen* ea>ily conquered by a single battle, mid 
they and their country «u bin itted t*» a hard slavery. — At this 
peril kJ, the drew* of the Engl Mi fell to the middle of the 
Knee. They wore their hair slmrt, their bo:trd shaven, 
golden bracelets on their anus, and their complexion height- 
ened by paint and colored pigments. They were gluttonous 
to corpulence, and drunken to brulishne«s. They inoculated 
their omqueror* with the««e two vice* : in other re>pect<, 
they adopted the cu«toiiis of the Normans. On their side 
the Normans wen', and are still," (in the middle of the 
twelfth century, the |N-riod at which William of Mulnishury 
wrote.) " caret u I In dre<s, oven to fastidiousness, delicate in 
their food, though teui|ter.ite; accustomed to warfare, and 
unable to live without it: though impetuous in attick, they 
Know how to m.ike u-c of -trntaccm and corruption when 
force is |MWcrle*<«. A* 1 ha\e said, they build line buildings, 
and lay out little on their table. They are envious of their 
equal*, would wi»h to oui\io their superiors, and while 
despoiling their inferiors, will protect them against stran- 
ger*. Faithful to their birds; yet tin; least offence will 
make them unfaithful. They can weigh perfidy against 
fortune, and sell tlieir oath. Lastly, they ure of all people 
the most >usceptible of friendly sentiments : they will honor 
stringers equ illy with their own countrymen, and do not 
disdain to intermarr • with their subjects." Willelm. 
Malmesburiensjs de f.csti, hV»uni Anclorum, I. lii. ap. &-r. 
R. Fr. xi 1K3.— Malth. Paris. ,ed. lo44... p. 4. "The Saxon 
nobles .... did not repair to church in the morning, ac- 
cording to Christian use, but loitering in their couches and 
their wives' embraces, they were content with hastily 
matching a word of the solemn rites ,,|' uritni* and of 
an «*«."— Order. Vital. I. iv. ap. Srr. It. Fr. xi. >.»W "The 
Norr ians found the Angles boorish, and almost w ith-.HU tinc- 
tut: ot letter* " 



whom he had passed his happiest yean, bt 
vainly strove to escape from the protectorship 
of a powerful Saxon chief, named Godwin, 
who had expelled the Danes and restored him 
to the throne, but who in reality reigned him- 
self, and who possessed either of his own or by 
his sons the counties of Kent, Sussex, Stirrer, 
Hereford, and Oxford, that is to say, the whole 
of the South of England.* Godwin was ac- 
cused of having formerly invited Alfred, Ed- 
ward's brother, and of having betrayed him to 
the Danes. This powerful family cared neither 
for the king nor the law ; for Sweyn, one of God- 
win's sons, having slain his cousin Beorn, the 
poor king Edward had been unable to aveogt 
his murder. f The Normans whom he opposed 
to Godwin were forcibly driven from the 
island ;J Godwin's sons became the masteri 
and one of them named Harold, who was, in- 
deed, endowed with great qualities, acquired » 
much power over the weak monarch, as to in- 
duce him to name him his successor. 

The Normans, who made sure of reigning 
after Edward, persevered with their customary 
tcnaciousness of purpose. They asserted that 
he had named William his successor. Harold 
contended that his title was better founded, that 
Edward had named him on his death-bed, and 
that in England bequests made at the last mo- 
ment held good.$ William, however, averred 
that he was prepared to plead either by the 
Norman or the English law ;|| and, by a singular 
chance, he had acquired a right over England 
and over Harold, its new king. 

Harold, forced by a btorm on the lands of 
the count of Ponthieu, William's vassal, waf 
by him given up to his suzerain. He pretended 
that he had left England to require from the 
duke of Normandy his brother and his nephew, 
whom the duke retained as hostages. William 
treated him well, but did not let him go so 
easily. He dubl>ed him knight, and Harold 
thus became his son at arms. Next, he made 
him swear on certain holy relics that he would 
assist him to conquer England^ after Edward's 

* Thierry. Conq. de I'Anglcterre, Stc. IffW, t. i. p. 231 

t See Liii-prd'* History of England, vol. I. p. 406, 405. 

j <Juill. Maimed*, zl. p. 174, God win a* tun turn brew 
vftluit, ut Kormiinnoft omue* ignonilnto notatt* *b Antft* 
elfugaret. 

ft Kuill. Pictav. ap. Per. R. Fr. xi. 94. 

(1 Id. ibid. !»:>. 

i: Id. ibid. H7. Ileraldu* el fldelitntem sanrto ritu Chn> 

tinnoruin iuravit St; in curiu Edwardi. quaimlia »» 

pere«set, duels (iuillelml vicariuin fore; eniMirum ...••* 
Anplica monarch la \*»t Edwardi dece*Mim in ejno nW* 
confirmaretur. " He swore, too," adds the snme writer, "*> 
put Dover rustle in William'M hands on Edward'* death 
See, also, <;nill. Mnlmesh. ap. Per. R. Fr. xi. 176.— "Ac 
cording to some." say* Wane, ** king Edward dlw»*» 
Harold from this voyage, telling him that Wllluuii b*** 
him, and would play him «>me trick.'* Roman de Rm-M- 
Scr. R. Fr. xiii. &B. See. tot*. Kndmer, Ibid. i\. I*"T 
According to other*, he sent him to ratify to the djika «• 
promise ol leaving him the throne of England— 

" N'en sal mle voire ocolson, 
Mais Tun et Pa litre escrit trovnok. 

(I know nut which to yield credit to, bat we nndwriU** 
both one and the other report.) 

(;uill:uime de J untie res. (in. Per. R. Fr. xi.49A log*!* * 
rrovlund, fibid. 154,) Orderic Vital, liMd.tMj thaChiwuri 1 
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th. Harold was likewise to marry Wil- 
l's daughter, and to give his own sister to a 
nnan count. The better to confirm this 
mise of dependence and of .vassalage, Wil- 
li took him with him in an expedition against 
Bretons. It is thus that in the Niebelungen, 
gfried becomes king Gunther's vassal by 
iting for him.* According to the notions 
tho middle age, Harold had become Wil- 
li's man. 

rVhen, on Edward's death, Harold was qui- 
j seating himself in his new throne, a mes- 
ger arrived from Normandy who addressed 
i as follows : " William, duke of the Nor- 
D8, reminds thee of the oath which thou hast 
orn with thy mouth and with thy hand on true 
I holy reliquaries."f Harold replied that his 
h had not been freely given, and that he had 
tmised what was not his, since the crown be- 
iged to the people. As for my sister, he said, 
3 died this year ; does your duke wish me to 
id him her body 1 William answered in a 
Dtle and friendly tone,J by begging the king 
fulfil one of the conditions at least of his 
th, and to take his sister to wife. But Har- 
I married another. William then swore that 
thin a year he would cross over to enforce 
5 whole of his debt, and would pursue the 
rjurer even there where he should esteem his 
rting surest and safest. $ 
Before resorting to arms, however, the Nor- 
m declared that he would defer to the judg- 
mt of the pope, || and his claim on England 
s formally pleaded before the conclave of the 
teran. Four proofs were submitted of wrong 
le — the murder of Alfred, who had been be- 
r ed by Godwin ; the expulsion of a Norman, 
ninated by Edward to the archbishopric of 
iterbury, in favor of a Saxon ; Harold's oath ; 
Edward's alleged promise to William of 
ring him the crown. The Norman envoys 
«ared before the pope ; Harold neither ap- 
red nor sent any representative. Judgment 
nt by default, and England was pronounced 
>e the Norman's ; a bold decision, which was 
! to Hildebrand's prompting, and was contrary 
he opinion of many of the cardinals. The 
loma conveying the country to him was sent 
Villiam together with a consecrated banner, 
one of St. Peter's hairs. 

ornmiMly, (xlii. 233,) tec., affirm that Edward had deslg- 

d William bin successor. Eadmer even does not deny 

ti. 193.) — On his death-bed, Edward, linjjortuned by 

•Id's friends, retracted his promise. (Roger do Hoved. 

Sex. R. Ft. zi. 313. Roman de Ron, and the Norman 

aide, ziii. 234.) 

Gunther's wife reminds Siegfried's of this, In order to 

ble her. 

IThroniqne de Nonnandie, ap. Ser. R. Fr. xill. 329. 

je suis message de Guilla&me le due de Northmandie, 

n'envoie devers vous, et vous fait savoir que vous ayes 

mire da sennent qne vans lui feistes en Northmandie 

tqnrntent, et war tant de bons salntualres. 

Eadmer, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 193.— Iterum el arnica foml- 

aite mandavit. 

Gulli. Malmesb. 1. Hi. Se iliac itarum, quo H&roldus 

««s se pedes habere ptttaret. 

M As to Harold, he gave himself no concern about the 

'*s judgment "—Judicium papas parvipendens. — Ingulf. 

ier.iPr 154 Grill. Malmesb. 1. Li. 



INVASION OF ENGLAND. 

As the invasion thus assumed the character 
of a crusade, a crowd of men at arms flocked 
to William from every part of Europe ; from 
Flanders, from the Rhine, from Burgundy, 
Piedmont, and Aquitaine. The Normans, on 
the contrary, showed no alacrity to assist then 
lord in a hazardous enterprise, which, if suc- 
cessful, might end in making their country a 
province of England. Besides, Normandy wa*. 
threatened by Conan, the young duke of Brit- 
tany, who had hurled at William a most insult- 
ing defiance. All Brittany had put itself in 
motion for the conquest of Normandy, while the 
latter was about to depart to conquer England. 
Conan made a solemn entry into Normandy at 
the* head of a numerous army, young, full of 
confidence, and sounding his horn in challenge 
to the enemy. But in the very act of giving it 
voice, his strength gradually failed him and the 
reins slipped from his hand — the horn was poi- 
soned. His death happened opportunely for 
William, and not only relieved him from serious 
embarrassment, but numbers of the Bretons 
went over to him instead of attacking him, and 
followed him to England. 

From this moment William's success seemed 
assured. The Saxons were divided ; and Har- 
old's own brother summoned the Normans, and 
then the Danes, who attacked England on the 
north, while William invaded it on the south. 
The heady attack of the Danes was easily re- 
pulsed by Harold, who cut them in pieces. 
William's attack was more deliberate ; he had 
to wait long for a wind ; but England could not 
escape him. The Normans enjoyed a vast ad- 
vantage in the superiority of their arms and dis- 
cipline, for whereas the Saxons fought on foot 
with short axes, the Normans were well mount- 
ed and used long lances.* For a considerable 
time William had been purchasing the finest 
horses of Spain, Gascony, and Auvergne ;t and 
this, perhaps, may have been the origin of our 
strong and beautiful breed of Norman horses. 
The Saxons built no castles,} and so in losing 
a battle, they lost all, for they had no place to 
fall back upon, and the chances were that they 
would lose the battle, fighting in a level country 
against an excellent cavalry. England's only 
defence was her fleet ; but Harold's was so bad!) 
provisioned, that after a short cruise in the 
channel it was obliged to put in to victual. § 

William, on landing at Hastings, met with no 
more army than he had fleet. Harold was at 
the time at the other end of England, busied in 
repulsing the Danes. At last he returned with 
victorious troops, but fatigued, lessened in num- 
bers, and discontented, it is said, with the parsi- 
mony with which he had divided the booty. He 
was wounded, too. Still, however, the Norman 

* See the Bayeux tapestry, 
t Gulli. Pictav. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 181. 
t Ord. Vit. ibid. xi. 340. Munitioner, quas Call! castella 
nuncupant Anglicis provinciis, pauclssimss fuerant. 
$ Victu deflciente. Roger de Uoveden, ibid. xi. 312. 
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made no haste ; but dispatoned a monk to tell 
the Saxon that he would be content to divide 
the kingdom with him. " If he obstinately re- 
fuse my offer," added William, " you will tell 
him before his followers, that he is perjured and 
a liar, that he and all who support him arc ex- 
communicated by the pope's own mouth, and 
that lean show the bull." # This message had 
its effect. The Saxons began to doubt the good- 
ness of their cause ; and Harold's own brothers 
endeavored to persuade him not to fight in per- 
son, since, after all, was their argument, he had 

sworn, f 

The Normans passed the night devoutly con- 
fessing themselves ; while the Saxons drank, 
indulged in loud and tumultuous festivity, and 
sang their national songs. In the morning, the 
bishop of Bayeux, William's brother, celebrated 
mass, and gave his benediction to the troops, 
armed with a hauberk under his rochet. "W il- 
Ham himself wore hung from his neck the most 
sacred of the relics on which Harold had sworn, 
and the standard blessed by the pope was borne 
before him. 

At first, the Anglo-Saxons, intrenched behind 
palisades, remained immoveable and impassible 
under the discharges of William's archers, and 
although Harold fell struck to the brain by an 
arrow which entered his eve, the Normans had 
the worst. A panic seized them, for there was 
a rumor that the duke was slain ; and, indeed, 
in the course of the battle he had three horses 
killed under him ;J but he showed himself, 
stopped the fliers, and led them back to the fight. 
[t was precisely the advantage gained by the 
Saxons, which ruined them. They came down 
to the plain, and the Norman cavalry gained the 
upper hand. The lances bore down the axes. 
1 he palisades were forced ; and all were put to 
the sword, or compelled to flight, (a. d. 1066.) 

To fulfil the vow which he had made to St. 
Martin, the patron saint of the soldier of Gaul, 
William built a fair and rich abbey — Battle Ab- 
bey — on the hill on which primeval England had 
fallen with the last Saxon king. The names of 
the conquerors we 3 read not long since there 
engraved on tablets — constituting the golden 
book of the English nobility. Harold was bu- 
ried by the monks on this hill, in face of the sea. 
'* He guarded the coast/' said William; " he 
mav guard it still. ''^ 

The Norman began by bearing his honors 
meekly, and by showing some consideration for 
the conquered. He degraded one of his fol- 
lowers who had struck Harold's dead body] with 
his sword ; took the title of king of the English ; 

* ("hronique rte ftorimnriic. np. Srr. R. Fr. xiii. 231. 

t William, on the contrary, proponed to decide the ques- 
tion by single combat. Pnnxmetiat Willelmu* .... *oli 
rem gladii* ventilnrent. Mxtth. Pari*, p. '2. col. 2. ed. ]<»44. 

X Ord. Vit. np. Scr. It. Fr. xi. % £M\. Tre* equi sub eo 
eonfoxxi ccciderunt. — (iuill. l'ictav. ibid. in*. Guill. Miilmesh. 
Ibid. 184. 

\ LlngardN England, vol. i. p. •15*2. 

d Multh. Pari*, p. 3. Jacenlis lemur regN elndio pnrri- 
llt . . . . militia pul.«ui. . . . — Alberic. Tr. Font, a p. 8c r. 
t Fr li 361. 



promised to observe the good laws of Edward 
the Confessor ; attached London to him, tnd 
confirmed the privileges of the men of Keat 
This was the most warlike of the English coon, 
ties, (the Kentish men had a claim from time 
immemorial to the forming the vanguard of the 
English army,) and the one in which the old 
Celtic liberties were best preserved. When 
La n franc, the new archbishop of Canterbury, 
claimed exemption for the men of Kent, in vir. 
tue of their privileges, front the tyrannous e\. 
actions of Williams brother, he was faYonhlj 
listened to by the king. The conqueror ever 
attempted to learn English, * that he might tin 
better administer justice to his new subjects, 
for he piqued himself on his judicial impartiality, 
which he exemplified by deposing his uncli 
(Malger, archbishop of Rouen) from his see,oi 
account of the immorality of his conduct 
Nevertheless, he built numerous forts, and tool 
possession of all the strong places. 

Perhaps William would have asked nobettei 
than to treat the conquered leniently. It wag 
to his interest. He would only have been the 
more absolute for it in Normandy. But this 
was not the mark of the numerous followers to 
whom he had promised the spoil, and who were 
| expecting it. They had not fought at Hastings 
to enable William to come to an amicable un- 
derstanding with the Saxons. He withdrew to 
Normandy, where he remained several years, 
no doubt to elude and defer the execution of his 
promises, until the strangers who had followed 
liis fortunes should become disgusted and retire 
to their several countries. But an alarming re- 
volt broke out in his absence. The Saxons 
could not believe that they had been irretriev- 
ably conquered in one battle. Thus William 
stood in need of the services of his men at arms, 
and this time a division of the spoil was a thing 
of necessity. England was measured in iti 
length and breadth, and accurately described. 
William created sixty thousand knights' fees at 
the cost of the Saxons, and inscribed their spe- 
cification in the black book of the conquest— 
Domesday Book — the book of the day of judg- 
ment. Then began those frightful scenes of 
spoliation, which have been given to us in so 
lively and dramatic a history. f Yet must we 

* Ord. Vital, ap. Per. R. Fr. xi. 243. Angticam loemfcv 
nem plerumque *ategit edlscerc. The writer add*— "But 
his buoy life hindered him from acquiring It.'* — He set oat 
by severely repressing the licentiousness of his mercenariei. 
(Iuill. Pirtnv. ibid. 101. "The women wore safe from vio- 
lence, nnd even the common dissoluteness of the camp was 
forbidden, ile did not allow the soldiery to frequent tbe 
Millli'iN too much .... he prohibited nil jnngling, bloody 
strife, and plunder .... he ordered the ports and all road* 
to Im> opened to merchants, and no injury to be done them." 
The conscientious Orderic Vital has copied this passage of 
William's panegyrist. Ibid. 23H. — " The weak and unarmed," 
says William of Poitiers, " went about singing on his hone 
wherever lie liked, without trembling at the sight of squad* 
ron-* of horxemen.*' — u A girl, covered with gold",** says Hun 
tinudon, "might have walked over the whole kingdot 
without injury."— Scr. R. Fr. xi. 911. At a later period tht 
resistance of the Anglo-Saxons irritated William, and pnabe> 
him on to those acts of violence which All ail the chroni 
cles. 

t Thierry's Conauete de l'Anfileten* 
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believe that all was taken from the conquered . 
ny of them preserved estates, and this in 
»ry county. We find set down to one Saxon 
ne forty-one manors in the county of York.* 
Die judgment formed of the Conqueror by 
> Saxons themselves will not be read without 
erest. — 

" If any one wish to know what manner of 
in he was, or vhat worship he had, or of how 
my lands he were the lord, we will describe 
oi as we have known him : for we looked on 
m, and some while lived in his herd. King 
r illiam was a very wise man, and very rich, 
ore worshipful and strong than any of his fore- 
tngers. He was mild to good men, who loved 
od : and stark beyond all bounds to those who 
ithsaid his will. On the very stede, where 
od gave him to win England, he reared a no- 
e monastery, and set monks therein, and en- 
awed it well. He was very worshipful, 
tirice he bore his king-helmet every year, when 
e was in England ; at Easter he bore it at 
Winchester, at Pentecost at Westminster, and 
i mid-winter at Glocester. And then were 
rith him all the rich men over all England : 
rchbishops and diocesan bishops, abbots and 
arls, thanes and knights. Moreover he was a 
ery stark man, and very savage : so that no 
tan durst do any thing against his will. He 
ad earls in his bonds, who had done against his 
rill : bishops he set off their bishoprics, abbots 
ff their hbootries, and thanes in prisons : and 
t last he did not spare his own brother Odo. 
lim he set in prison. Yet among other things 
re must not forget the good frith which he made 
i this land : so that a man that was good for 
tight, might travel over the kingdom with his 
)som full of gold without molestation ; and no 
an durst slay another man, though he had suf- 
red never so mickle evil from the other. He 
Jed over England : and by his cunning he was 
thoroughly acquainted with it, that there is 
t a hide of land of which he did not know 
th who had it and what was its worth : and 
at he set down in his writings. Wales was 
der his weald, and therein he wrought castles, 
d he wielded the Isle of Man withal : more- 
erhe subdued Scotland by his mickle strength : 
:>rmandy was his by kinn ; and over the earl- 
m called Mans he ruled : and if he might have 
ed yet two years, he would have won Ireland 
the fame of his power, and without any ar- 
Lment. Yet truly in his time, men had mic- 
* suffering and very many hardships. Cas- 
s he caused to be wrought and poor men to 
oppressed, he was so very stark. He took 
•m his subjects many marks of gold and many 
ndred pounds of silver : and that he took, 
roe by right, and some by mickle might, for 
ry little need. He had fallen into avarice, 
d greediness he loved withal. He let his 
ids to fine, as dear as he could : then came 
nae other and bade mere than the first had 

* Hallam't Middle Ages, vol. li. p. 485, first ed. 



given, and the king let it to him who bade more. 
Then came a third, and bid yet more, and the 
king let it into the hands of the men who bade 
the most. Nor did he reck how sinfully his 
reeves got money of poor men, or how many 
unlawful things they did. For the more men 
talked of right law, the more they did against 
the law. He also set many deer-friths :• and 
he made laws therewith, that whosoever should 
slay hart or hind, him man should blind. As 
he forbade the slaying of harts, so also did he 
of boars. So much he loved the high-deer, as 
if he had been their father. He also decreed 
about hares, that they should go free. His rich 
men moaned, and the poor men murmured ; but 
he was so hard, that he recked not the hatred 
of them all. For it was need they should fol- 
low the king's will withal, if they wished to 
live, or to have lands, or goods, or his favor. 
Alas ! that any man should be so moody, and 
should so puff up himself, and think himself 
above all other men ! — May Almighty God have 
mercy on his soul, and grant him forgiveness 
of his sins."f 

Whatever the evils with which the conquest 
may have been attended, its result, in my opin- 
ion, was of immense service to England and to 
mankind. | For the first time, there was a 
government. The social bond, loose and float- 
ing in France and Germany, was tightly strung 
in England. The barons, few in number, and 
in the midst of a whole people whom they op- 
pressed, were obliged to scrry themselves 
around the king. William received the oath 
of the arriere-vassals as well as that of the 
vassals. $ Now the vassals of the king of 
France did ready homage to him ; but had he 
gone to the duke of Guyenne or the count of 
Flanders, and demanded that the barons and 
knights dependent on either should do him, not 
them, homage, he would have fared very dif- 
ferently. But in this lay the germ of the 
whole ; — a monarchy which depended on the 
homage of the great vassals alone, was purely 
nominal. Removed, by its elevation in the 
political hierarchy, from those lower ranks in 
which dwelt the true strength of the nation, it 
remained solitary and weak at the top of the 
pyramid, while the great vassals, placed be- 
tween the two extremes, rested firmly upon the 
powerful base. 

The Norman barons of the first century, 
conscious of the constant jeopardy of" their 
situation, bore with strange stretches of au- 
thority on the king's part ; intrusting him — as 
the depositary of the common interest of the 
conquest, and defender of its vast and terrible 

* Deer-frith* were forests, In which the deer were undet 
the kins'* protection or frith. 

t Chronic. Saxon, ap. Scr. R. Ft. x\\\. 51. (The foregoing 
version is from Llngard, vol.ii. p. 98-101.) 

X So think Gibbon, and the authors of the Art de verifier 
les Dates. 

$ Chron. Saxon, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xili. 51. Omnes prrdia 
tenentes, quotquot essent note melioris per totan. Angtiam 
ejus facti sunt vassalii, ac ei fidelitatls jurameiita pnestifie 
rant 
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injustice, — with full means to secure the safety 
of the kingdom. He was the guardian of all 
noble minors ; and married noble heiresses to 
whomsoever he chose. These wardships and 
marriages ho turned equally to account, con- 
suming the property of the infants under his 
wardship, and deriving a revenue from those 
desirous of rich wives, and from tnose females 
who refused to marry as he recommended.* 
Feudal rights of the kind existed on the conti- 
nent, but under a very different form. The 
king of France could object to a marriage in- 
jurious to his interests, but not force a husband 
on his vassal's daughter ; he was the guardian of 
minors, but only after the law of the feudal 
hierarchy, the wardslup of arriere-vassals being 
his vassals 1 right and profit, and not his. 

Independently of the Dancgelt, which was 
V.vied on all, under pretext of providing for 
defence against the Danes, and independently 
jf the taillage exacted of the conquered, and 
A those who were not noble, the king of Eng- 
and drew a tax from the nobles themselves, 
inder the honorable name of escuagc ; which 
ana a dispensation from military service. 
Worn out by constant summonses to the field, 
the barons preferred disbursing their money to 
following their adventurous sovereign in his 
numerous enterprises ; and he gained in power 
by the exchange. lie purchased, instead of 
the capricious and uncertain service of the bar- 
ons, that of mercenary soldiers, Gascons, Bra- 
bancons, Gauls, and others ; and men of this 
stamp depending completely on the monarch, 
constituted his strength against the aristocracy ; 
which thus paid for the bit and bridle that he 
~'\X stiio its mouth. 

In this manner was the kingly power built 
up, and by its side the Church ; a powerful 
and politic Church, like that founded by Char- 
lemagne in Saxony, in order to tame down the 
ancient Saxons. Nowhere did the clergy 
take so large a share of things temporal ; and 
even now, the revenue of the Anglican Church 
exceeds the collective revenues of all other 
churches in the world. f The centre of this 
Church was the archbishop of Canterbury, who 
was a sort of patriarch or pope, who did not al- 
ways regard the orders of him of Koine, and 
who, on the other hand, often interposed be- 
tween the king and people, and not unfrequently 
to the advantage of the conquered — of the 
Saxons. % ** Archbishop La n franc, William's 
counsellor and confessor, encouraged and armed 



* The hi«hnp of Wlnrhe«ner \r.\'ul a tun of good wine, 
for no! reminding the kiriir (John) !o gi\c a girdle to the 
conntcss of AilM'inarlr ; ami It lx-rt <1<> Vaux five lw«t pal- 
frey* that the game king might hold hN peace about Henry 
I'iniM'a wife. Another paid f.mr marks, for leave to eat. 
(pro licrntia comnUndi.) Hallun, K lrojtc in the Middle 
Age*, vol. ii. p. 43S. 

According to an EnglMi journal, quoted by the Temp* 
■if Nov. 8, Iffll. the revenues of the Church of England 
amount to £!(>,■#*.), 1£> franc : that of the Christian clergy 
throughout the rent of tin; world, \* '.h.'M'T.'iolH) franc*. 

t Hee further on. IiHnfranc, St. Ansel in, Thomas a Bucket, 
ftophen Lnngton, etc 



by the favor of the pope and that of -the kia^ 
attacked and broke down the power of the pre- 
lates and nobles, who were rebellions to the 
royal authority."* It was he who gorenied 
England when William went over to the cos- 
tinent. 

S<> strongly organized a monarchy tad a 
church as the Anglo-Norman, held out an in* 
pressive example to the world ; whose luagi 
envied the omnipotence of the English soreiu 
cigns, whilst their people desired the regular, 
though tyrannical, government, which prevailed 
in Great Britain. 

It is true, the conquered paid dearly for thia 
order and organization ; but, at last, the deser- 
tion of the country peopled the towns,! and 
their strong and compact population prepared a 
new destiny for Engand. In order to confute 
the feudal jurisdictions,} William had kept up 
the Saxon tribunals of the county and hundred; 
and they were likewise narrowed and overrid 
bv the supreme authority of the king's court 
Thus England, enclosed in an iron frame, be- 
gan to know public order ; an order whicfe 
gave development to prodigious social strength. 
In the two centuries succeeding the conquest, 
notwithstanding numerous calamities, there 
were reared those marvellous monument*, 
which the combined power of the present time 
could hardly equal. The low and sombre Saxon 
churches rose in hold spires and majestic tow 
ers ; and if literature were prevented from 
taking an upward flight by difference of race* 
and tongues, art, at least, began. It is by 
these monuments, and the social strength which 
they reveal, that we must form our judgment 
of the conquest, and not by the temporary dis- 
tresses brought in its train. The Conquest 
was the complement of England, and the point 
from which she started ; and it is this which 
constitutes its perfect justification. 

Although the Normans were far from view- 
ing all the church of Rome had promised her- 
self, in the event of their success, she, never- 
theless, was a large gainer. The Normans of 
Naples, from the beginning, and those of En? 
land in Henry the Second's time, and that of 
John, acknowledged themselves feudatories of 
the holy see. The Italian Normans often kept 
in check the emperors, both of the east and 
west, as regarded her; whilst the English 
Normans, formidable vassals to the king of 
France, long constrained him to submit unre- 
servedly to the popes. A 4 , this very period, 
too, the Capet ians of Burgundy were aiding the 
victories of the Cid, gaining by marriage the 
kingdom of Castile, and founding that of Por- 
tugal, (a. d. 1094 or 1095.) The Church was 
triumphant in every part of Europe, through 

* Mntth. ParK Lihro de Abbat. S. A 1 ban I, p. 29, ct ap. 
Srr. K. Vr. xiii. .VJ. 

t In the e.irly time* of the conquest the population"' 
tin- towns IV- 1 1 oir rapidly. Ha I lain, Europe in the MuWU 
Ajr^s. vol. ii. p. 4*27. 

* Id. ihiil. p. 434. The references to Hallam nre unlfanplt 
| to the edition in three volt 
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s sword of Frenchmen ; who in Sicily and in 
•in, in England and in the Greek empire, 
d begun or ended the crusade against the 
emies of the pope and of the faith. 
Nevertheless, these several enterprises had 
en undertaken too independently of each 
tier, and on too selfish and interested grounds, 
accomplish the grand aim of Gregory VII. 
»d his successors — the unity of Europe under 
e pope, and the abasement of the two empires. 
was essential to the realization of this grand 
m of unity that the church should work visibly 
> effect it. and should summon Christianity to 
er aid. Amidst the differences which pre- 
ailed in it, the world of the eleventh century 
tail yet one common principle of life — religion ; 
ud one common form of life, the feudal and 
varlike. Its unity could be effected by a re- 
[iffioas war alone : it could only forget the 
differences of race and of political interests by 
which it was distracted, by being brought in 
presence of a general and a greater difference ; 
10 great, that every other should disappear in 
the comparison. Europe could only believe 
herself one, and become so, by seeing herself 
face to face with Asia. To this end the popes 
had directed their labors from the year 1000. 
A French pope, Gerbert — Sylvester II. — had 
addressed all Christian princes in the name of 
Jerusalem. Gregory VII. had eagerly de- 
aired to put himself at the head of fifty thou- 
sutd knights in order to deliver the holy sepul- 
chre. This glory was reserved for Urban II., 
a Frenchman as well as Gerbert. Germany 
had her crusade in Italy ; and Spain her own, 
at home. The holy war of Jerusalem, decided 
upon in France, at the council of Clermont, and 
preached by the Frenchman Peter the Hermit, 
una carried into effect chiefly by Frenchmen. 
Hie crusades are idealized in two Frenchmen 
—in Godfrey of Bouillon, by whom they were 
egun, and in St. Louis, with whom they ended, 
t was for France to contribute aore than all 
lie other countries to that grea 2 rent which 
endered Europe one nation. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CRU8ADC. A. O. 1095—1099. 

Lojig had those two sisters, those two halves 
' humanity, Europe and Asia, the Christian 
ligion and the Mussulman, lost sight of each 
her, when they were brought fac >o face by 
e crusade, and their inquiring gaze met. That 
st glance was one of honor. Some time had 

elapse before they could recognise one an- 
her, and mankind avow their common identi- 
. Let us essay to appreciate what each then 
as, and to fix the age at which either had ar- 
red in its religions life. 
VI 



Islamism was the younger of the two, and yet 
the elder and more decayed. Her career was 
short. Born six hundred years later than Chris- 
tianity, her term came with the crusades. All 
we have since seen of her has been a shadow, 
an empty form from which life has fled, an<* 
which is preserved by the barbarian heirs 01 
the Arabs in silence and unquestioned. 

Islamism, the most recent of the Asiatic re- 
ligions, is also the last and the powerless eflbrl 
of the East to escape the materialism which 
weighs heavy on it ; an effort beyond Persia's 
strength, despite its heroical opposition of the 
kingdom of light to that of darkness, of Iran to 
Turan. Judea, too, locked up as she was in the 
unity of her abstract God, and concentrated to 
hardness within herself, was insufficient for the 
task. Neither could work the redemption of 
Asia. What can Mahomet, who only adopts 
the God of the Jews, and takes him from the 
chosen people to force him upon all ? Shall Is- 
mail know more than his brother Israel ? Shall 
the desert of Arabia be more fecund than Per- 
sia and Judea ? 

God is God — this is Islamism : it is the reli- 
gion of unity. Man is to disappear ; the flesh 
to hide itself. There are to be neither images 
nor art. This terrible God will be jealous of 
his own symbols. He ciiooses to be alone, 
with man alone ; whom he must fill and suffice. 
The patriarchy is almost destroyed ; so, too, is 
the bond of consanguinity ; so, too, the com- 
munity of the tribe — all the old links of Asia. 
Woman is buried in the harem : the wives 
may be four, but the concubines innumerable. 
Brothers and kinsmen are knit together by but 
slight ties : the terms are lost in the one word 
— Mussulman. Families have no common 
name, no distinguishing signs,* and do not ap- 
pear to descend, but to be renewed each gene- 
ration. Each builds himself a house, and the 
house perishes with the builder. Man holds 
neither to his fellow-man, nor to the soil. Iso- 
lated, and leaving no trace, they pass as the 
dust of the desert, and equal one to the other 
just as grain resembles grain of sand, under the 
eye of a levelling God who wills there to be no 
hierarchy. 

No Christ, no Mediator, no God-man — that 
ladder which Christianity had thrown us from 
on high, and which aspired to God through the 
Saints, the Virgin, the Angels, and Jesus, but 
which Mahomet rejects. He struck at the root 
of all hierarchy, both divine and human. God 
recedes in the heavens to an immeasurable dis- 
tance, or else weighs upon the earth, broods up- 
on it, and crushes it. We lie, miserable atoms, 
equals in nothingness, on the arid plain. This 
religion is veritable Arabia — sky and earth, 
with nothing between. No mountain raises 
us near to the heaven , no gentle vapor de- 
ceives us as to distance, but pitilessly stretched 

* The Orientals have personal, but not hereditary anno 
rial bearings. Description des Monumena Musuliitana dl 
Cabinet d«M.de Blacks, u i. p. 72, and p. 119. 
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out like a helmet of burning steel, hangs a dome 
of sullen blue. 

lslamism, born for extension, will not remain 
in this state of sublime and sterile desolation. 
She must traverse the world, even at the risk 
of change. That God, the idea of whom Ma- 
homet has borrowed from Moses, might remain 
abstract, pure, and terrible on the Jewish moun- 
tain or in the Arabian desert : but the horsemen 
of the prophet parade him victoriously from 
Bagdad to Cordova, from Damascus to Surat. 
The instant the whirl of the sabre and wind of 
the cimeter cease to kindle his wild ardor, he 
will own the touch of humanity. I doubt his 
austerity when encircled by the paradises of the 
harem and its solitary roses, and by the spark- 
ling fountains of the Alhambra. The flesh, 
denounced by this haughty religion, stubbornly 
rebels.* Banished matter reappears under an- 
other form, and avenges itself with all the vio- 
lence, of an exile returning in triumph. They 
have shut up woman in the seraglio, but she 
shuts them up there with her. They would 
not have the Virgin ; and they have been these 
thousand years fighting for Fatima.f They 
have rejected the God-man, and spurned the in- 
carnation through hat rod of Christ, while they 
proclaim that of Ali. J They ha\o condemned 
magism, the reign of light ; yet teach that Ma- 
homet is the increate light^ — though, according 
to others, it is AH, and the imauns, Alfs de- 
scendants and successors, are incarnate rays. 
Ismail, the last of these imauns, has disap- 
peared from the earth ; but his race yet exists 
in secret, and it is a duty to seek it out. The 
visible representatives of Ali and of Fatima, 
were the Fatimite calinhs of Egypt ; but these 
doctrines had prevailed before their time in the 
eastern mountains of the ancient Persian em- 
pire, where lslamism had been unable U extir- 



• Wllh Muv»ulmans, the word* "woman," and "an ob- 
ject forbidden by religion," ure synonymous. Blhl. des 
Croisadex. L iv. p. 1W*. 

t Patima will enter Parndl«e next to Mahomet : the 
Mussulmans call ..;- the I**idy of Paradise. — Some Shilu*s 
(the follower* of Ali) maintain that Fatinia wa* not the 
less a virgin lor hemming a mother, and that Cod wait in- 
carnate in her children. — Description des Monument MumiI- 
nians da Cabinet de M. de Ulacas, par M. Rcinaud, ii. 130, 

t Whole provinces. In l*cr>ia and in Syria, still entertain 
the Mime belief. "Those Shiites who have not dared to nay 
thal./7/t tea* (iod, have lielieved that he whs almost mo ; and 
the Persian* often viy, ' I do not Ix-lirve All to Ik* (Jod, hut 
he 1* not far from It.' — Tin* Stiiit«*«» say thai ho resplendent 
wbd Ali'* prr*on. Mat none could Mipport hi* look: and 
•••at the Instant he went inrth the |M-ople exelaimeil — ' Thou 
art (iod ; y or which Ali would Mr ike them dead, but then 
c ill them to life again, when they would begin to exclaim 
louder than before, 'Thou art (Jod, thou art (Jod!' Hence 
they hive ftyled him the |)i*|»-noer of Light, and when they 
paint him, they cover hi* f ice." Keimud, ii. hit. 

$ Accordins to some doctor*, at the very moment of 
rtt-ation, find had liefnre him the idea ot' M:i home*, ami this 
Idea, at onre a »piritiril ami a luniinoin Mile. -ir., e, threw 
nut three rays; of the lir^t, iU*\ created th« heaven*; of 
the second, tne earth ; and of the third. Adam and all hi* 
race. Than the noli m of a Trinity « liter* into [«!:imi«ui. as 
well ax that ol the incarnation.— The Westerns thought they 
defected in it the Christian hienrrhy. '• The»>e nation*. 
snvs (Julrtert de Nogent, " have their pope the >amc as we 
AATc ours." kV.ap. Bonr— - •«» aw, 313. 



pate maoism.* They burst out in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, when the fanatic follower! 
of Karmath, who styled themselves Ismaiutu, 
set forth, sword in hand, in quest of their wris- 
iblc imaun, throughout Asia, to be extermina- 
ted by hundreds of thousands by the Abba*, 
sides. But one of them, taking lefuge in Egypt, 
founded the Fatimite dynasty, to the ruin of 
the Abbassides and the Koran. 

Under their sway, mysterious Egypt revived 
her ancient mysteries. The Fatimites found- 
ed at Cairo the lodge, or House of Wisdom ;i 
vast and darksome arsenal of fanaticism and 
science, of religion and atheism. f The only 
iixed doctrine of these Proteuses of Islamian 
was implicit obedience. You had only to re- 
sign yourself into their hands, to be led by nine 
stages from religion to niysticism,( fron. my* 



* Hammer, History of the Ananias, p, 3d, *yq. of (hi 
French trnnftlalion. 

t Ibid. p. 4.— The //***« •/ tVirdom Ii. perhaps, bo oumt 
than that palace of Calm, of which William of Tyre has left 
in so glowing ii description. The degrees of wealth ant 1 of 
greatness, would seem to correspond with the degrees of 
initiation. However this he, we give a translation of this 
preclon* memorial of the past : — 

" Hugh of I Wares, and (JeoflVey, a soldier of the teaple, 
entered the city of Cairo, conducted by the soldan, to 4b- 
charge their minion. They ascended to the palace, alM 
Catkrr In the language of the country, with a nuuerasj 
troop of apparitors, who preceded them sword In hand, las' 
with great clamor. They were led through narrow ut 
dark passage*, and, at every gate, cohorts of armed Ethio- 
pians did homage to the soldan, by repeated salutes. After 
clearing thu first and second posts, they entered a Urpr 
sp-ice, open to the sun and the hrond light of day, whete 
they And galleries with marble columns, wainscoted with 
gold, enriched with sculpture in relief, paved wllh monk 
and. throughout their whole extent, befitting royal aafnjf- 
cence. The rich new of the material and of the wnrluast. 
ship Involuntarily fastened the eyes ; and the greedy tain, 
chanued by the novelty of the spectacle, could hardly b 
satisfied. There were Imslns; also, filled with limpid srafcr: 
and the place resounded with the various warbling of Mnh 
unknown to our world, of strange form and color, each of 
which was fed with the different food to which Its natan 
inclined lL As they proceeded, under the conduct of tks 
chief of the eunuchs, they find buildings as superior to lht 
firtt in elegance, as were those to the meanest house. Den 
was an a«ti»ninhing variety of quadrupeds, such as palBten 
imagine in the wantonness of their art, such as poetic list 
describe, such as we see in dreams, such, in short, as in 
found In the land* of the Orient and of the South, while 
the Went has never seen, and has scarcely ever heard of 
aught of the kind.— After inany windings and corridor*, 
which might have fixed the attention of the busiest Bias, 
they reached the palace Itself, where more numerous hodiei 
of armed men and of aatellltes proclaimed, by their maltitade 
and by their drev, the inrom|sirable magnificence of their 
master: the appearance of the* places, too, also announced 
his opulence and prodigious riches. When they had entered 
tho Interior of the palace, the soldan. to honor his master 
according to custom, prostrated himself twice before him, 
and Mippllantly rendered hlin a worship, which seemed due 
only to him— a kind cf adoration. Suddenly, the curtains. 
Interwoven with pearls and gold, which hung In the midst 
of the hall, before the throne, were drawn aside with mar- 
vellous rapidity, and displayed the caliph, who appeared oa 
a golden throne, arrayed more magnificently than kings, and 
surrounded by a few of his domestics and favorite eunuchs.** 
Willelm. Tyren*. I. xix. c. 17. 

t This mystic spirit of tho AUdes has often led them to 
apply to devotion the language of love, Ju^t as It has given 
thrm a tendency tori*c from the love of the real to that of 
the ideal. 

A I'ersian poet says, add reusing God— 

" It Is your beauty, <> I^ml! which, hidden though It be 
behind a veil, ha.s made an infinite number of lovers and of 
unstresses. 

" *Ti« liy the attraction of your perfumes that Leila rav 
Is* hod the heart of Medjnoun ; 'tis throofh tba dsstN of fos> 
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:ism to philosophy, thence to doubt and abso- 
te indifference.* Their missionaries pene- 
ated to every quarter of Asia, and even into 
e palace of Bagdad, inundating the caliphate 
' the Abbassides with their destroying dissol- 
mt. Persia had long been prepared to receive 
, since before Karmath and Mahomet, under 
te latter Sassanides, sectaries had preached a 
/uiiu'inity of goods and of women, aud of the 
differency of the just and unjust. It was not 
atil res,ored to the mountains of ancient Per- 
a, towards Casbin, and to the very spot which 
ave birth to the early liberators of the coun- 
y, — the blacksmith Kaf, with his famous 
»ther apron, and the hero, Feridoon, with his 
uflalo-headed mace,| that the doctrine bore its 
ill fruit. This Mahometan Protestantism, in- 
tilled into the intrepid population of this re- 
turn, soon assimilated with their spirit of na- 
ional resistance, and taught them the execra- 
te heroism of assassination. It began here 
with one Hassan-ben-Sabah-Homairi, who, be- 
ing rejected by the Abbassides and the Fati- 
nites, made himself master, in 1090, of the for- 
tress of Alanrat, (the Vulture's Nest ;) which 
in his daring he named the Abode of Fortune.% 
Here he founded an association, of which Fa- 
timism was the ostensible, but the destruction 
of all religion the real object. Like the lodge 
of Cairo, this corporation had its professors and 
missionaries. Alamut was stored with books 
tod mathematical instruments ;§ the arts were 
activated there ; and these sectaries penetrated 



yon, that Vamek breathed so many sighs for her 
rfcosa be adored." Relnaad, 1. 53. 
1 cannot refrain (torn quoting th» following ode : — 
"The tulip has become a wine-cUf , (from which we have 
rawn the most marvellous knowledge,) and the rose a 
santy of fresh complexion, (who constitutes the delight of 
wen.) The nightingale, making the garden re-echo with 
b Joyous accents. Is Tike a musician striking op the dance. 
M Gome Into the garden, for without thy care or mine, all 
ready for pleasure. 

"Since the rose has removed the veil from before her 
seek, (and has opened,) the narcissus has become all eyes 
» gnie upon her. 

"Verdure has succeeded to the thorns, (spring to the 
itumn ;) but (O thou whom I adore) the thorn which thou 
tat plunged into my heart, causes strange convulsions 
ilt. 

"Open thy eyes to consider the narcissus; thou wouldst 
it that it is the circlet of the Pleiades around the sun, (its 
Jyx fcs yellow, with white petals.) 

"Or else thou wouldst say, that it Is a golden cup in the 
ind of a beauty of silvery complexion, the cup surrounded 
1th silver fingers. 

"The violet has felt humbled, and concealed her head 
ader the purple mantle that covers her: one would say 
tat the verdure has formed beneath her feet a carpet in- 
itio*; to prayer. 

" Bee that spring cloud ; thanks to its liberality, the coun- 
y to covered with pearls and diamonds. 
•* But no, I am deceived ; I mean that the king (God) has 
r his goodness reared under the crystal vault a tent, des- 
ned lor pleasures." 

Jami, who in this new offshoot of his genius celebrates 
le charms of spring, hat drawn from the mute language 
r the plants adorning the garden, the eulogy of the king, 
Tod) Kelnaud, II. 468. 

* The principle of the esoteric doctrine was — Nothing 1 io 
•ue, and emery thing i» permitted. Hammer, p. 87. A cele- 
rated imaun wrote agalnsrthe Hissanites a book entitled, 
to (as Felly of the Partisans of Indifference in regard to 
leligion. 

t Hammer, p 990. % bid. p. 97. 

i Ibid. p. M. 



in every direction as physicians, astrologers, 
goldsmiths, and a thousand other disguises. 
But the art to which they most devoted them- 
selves was assassination. These fearful men 
came forward one by one to poniard or sultan, 
or caliph, and followed each other neither 
daunted nor discouraged, as one after another 
they were hacked in pieces.* It is asserted, 
that in order to inspire them with this desper- 
ate courage, their chief overcame them by in- 
toxicating beverages, bore them as they slept 
into bowers devoted to voluptuousness, and then 
persuaded them that they had had a foretaste 
of the Paradise promised to the faithful. f No 
doubt the old heroism of the mountaineer, which 
rendered this country the cradle of the libera- 
tors of Persia, as well as that of the modern 
Wahabites, came in aid of these persuasives. 
Like the Spartan matron, mothers here boast- 
ed of their dead sons, and only mourned the liv- 
ing. The chief of the Assassins styled himself 
Scheik of the mountain ; which was also the 
title of the native chiefs who had their forts on 
the other slope of the same chain. f 

This Hassan, who for five and thirty years 
did not once leave Alamut, nor twice quit his 
room, did not the less extend his dominion over 
most of the castles and strongholds of the moun- 
tains between the Caspian and the Mediterra- 
nean. His assassins inspired unspeakable ter- 
ror. Princes, summoned to deliver up their 
fortresses, durst neither yield them nor keep 
them ; they demolished them. There was no 
more any safety for kings. Each might any 
moment see a murderer spring forth from the 
midst of his most faithful servants. A sultan 
who perseci ted the Assassins saw one morn- 
ing when h , awoke a dagger stuck in the 
ground, two fingers' breadth from his head : he 
at once paid tribute to them, exempting them 
from every tax and toll.$ 

Such was the situation of Islamism — the ca- 
liphate of Bagdad, enslaved under a Turkish 
guard ; that of Cairo, dying of corruption ; and 
that of Cordova, dismembered and fallen to 
pieces. One thing alone was strong and living 
in the Mahometan world — this horrible heroism 
of the Assassins, a hideous power, firmly plant- 
ed on the old Persian mountain in face of the 
caliphate, like the poniard close to the sultan's 
head. 

How much more full of life and youth was 
Christianity at the time of the crusades! The 
spiritual, the slave of the temporal power in 
Asia, balanced and overbore it m Europe, re- 
cast and tempered as it just had been by mo. 

* Tbid. p. 103, 104, 109-113. ate. A hundred and twenty- 
four have been known to attempt the life of one sultan, one 
after the other. 

t Henri, count of Champagne, visiting the grand-prior of 
the Assassins, the latter led him up a lofty tower, at each 
battlement of which stood two fedavis, (devotees.) On a 
sign from him, two of these sentinels flung themselves from 
the top of the tower. "If you wish It," he said to the 
count, "ail these men shall do the same." Marin. Saaut 
1. ill. c. 8. 

% Hammer, p. 833. f Ibid p. Ill, 118. 
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nastic chastity and the celibacy of the priests. 
The caliphate declined, and the papacy was on 
the rise. Mahometan! sm was dividing, Chris- 
tianity was uniting. The first could only ex- 
pect invasion and ruin ; and, in fact, its sole 
power of resistance sprang from its receiving 
within its bosom the Mongols and the Turks, 
that is to say, from its becoming barbarian. 

The pilgrimage of the crusade is neither a 
new nor a strange fact. Man is by nature a 
pilgrim : long is it since he set forth on his 
journey, and I know not when he will arrive at 
its end. Little is needed to put him in motion. 
First, Nature leads him about like a child by 
showing. him a basking place in the sun, or of- 
fering him fruit — the vine of Italy to the Gauls, 
to the Normans the orange of Sicily ;* or else 
she tempts and attracts him under woman's 
form. Rape is the first conquest. ? Tis the 
beautiful Helen who inspires him ; tiicn, as 
moral feelings arise, the chaste Penelope, the 
heroic Brynhild or the Sabines. When the 
emperor Alexis invked our Frenchmen to the 
holy war, he did not forget to extol the beauty 
of the Greek women to them. It is said that 
the lovely dames of Milan had something to do 
with the persevering efforts of Francis I. to 
conquer Italy. 

Our country is another mistress, who also 
lures us on. Ulysses felt not fatigue in his de- 
sire to see the smoke rise from his Ithacan 
home. Under the Empire, the men of the 
north vainly sought their Asgard, the city of 
the Asi, of their gods and heroes. They found 
a better thing. In their blind haste they hurt- 
led against Christianity. Our crusaders, Mho 
marched filled with such ardent love to Jerusa- 
lem, perceived that the land of God was not 
by the brook of Cedron, or in the arid valley 
of Jehoshaphat. Then they turned their gaze 
upwards, and awaited in melancholy hope an- 
other Jerusalem. The Arabs were amazed 
when they saw Godfrey of Bouillon seated on 
the ground. The conqueror said sorrowfully 
to them — " Is not the ground good enough for 
a seat, when we shall return to its bosom for so 
long a sleep Vf They withdrew, filled with 
admiration. The West and the East had un- 
derstood each other. 

It behooved, however, that the crusade 
should go on to its end. Jt behooved that this 
vast and manifold wnr 1 /, of the middle age, 
which contained w'th.ii itself all the elements 
of the preceding woiUj, Greek, Roman, and 
Barbarian, should r^rr.iuee all previous con- 
tests of the human nice. It behooved that this 
world should represi'.t under the Christian 
form, and in colossal proportions, the inva- 

* To this liny, the Icelander expresses nn ardent longing 
hy the phrase — a longing for fig.*. 

t Willelni. Tyr. 1. ix. c. 21. Rexpondit: "(iuod hoininl 
mortal i gutflcere inerito tern pro sede tcin|>nrali |x itrrat, citi 
no* l mortem lwrpetmim dumiciliuin est pnvstituru." . . . . 
The writer adds, "Tlu:y departed. paying, •Of a verity, thi* 
man will huIkIuc nil countries ; and lor lily deserts will rule 
tver the people and the nations.* " 



sion of Asia by the Greeks, and the c% 
quest of Greece by the Romans, while tkt 
Greek column and the Roman arch should he 
bound together, and reared toward the sky ■ 
the gigantic pillars and aerial ceilings of o© 
cathedrals. 

Long had the concussion begun. Fromtb 
year 1000, in particular; ever since mankiai 
thought they had a chance of life, and enter- 
tained a gleam of hope, a crowd of pilgrai 
took up the staff and wended their way, soar. 
to the shrine of St. James, others to Monk' 
Cassino, to the holy apostles of Rome, id 
thence to Jerusalem. Their feet bore ihea 
thither of themselves ; yet was the voyage, da. 

?erous and painful. Happy he who returned! 
lappier still he who died near the tomb of 
Christ, and who could exclaim in the presump* 1 
tuous language of a writer of the time, w Lonl, : 
you died for me, I die for you."* 

The early pilgrims met with a friendly recep- 
tion from the Arabs, who were a commercial 
people. The Fatimites of Egypt, secretly hos- 
tile to the Koran, also treated them well. But 
the scene was changed when the caliph Hakcm, 
the son of a Christian woman, f gave himself 
out for an incarnation of the Divinity. He 
hated alike the Christians for their bcl/ef that 
the Messiah had come, and the Jews fir their 
obstinate conviction that he was yet to come, 
and persecuted both accordingly. From his 
time the holy sepulchre was only to be ap- 
proached on condition of defiling it, as in later 
times the Dutch could gain admission into Ja- 
pan only by trampling upon the cross. The 
story of the count of Anjou, Fulk-Nerra, who 
had so many sins to expiate, and went so oftea 
to Jerusalem, is well known. Constrained by 
the infidels to pollute the sacred tomb, he nW 
aged to pour costly wine instead of urine upon 
it. % Returning on foot from Jerusalem, he 
died of fatigue at Mctz. 

But neither fatigues nor insults checked the 
pilgrims. These haughty men, who for a wort 
would have shed torrents of blood in their owb 
country, piously submitted to all the humilia- 
tions which it pleased the . Saracens to exact. 
In the eleventh century, the duke of Norman- 
dy, and the counts of Barcelona, of Flanders, 
and of Verdun, accomplished this trying pil- 



* Pierre d'Auvergne, a p. Rtiynomrd, Cholx de Futdei 
de* Trouh (dors iv. 115.— Rad. Ulaher, 1. iv. c. 6, ap. 9a. 
K. Fr. x. 50. •• About the same time so conation a nral 
titude. began to flock from every quarter of the globe, to the 
M.'piil('hre df our Saviour nt Jerusalem, irach a* no nwa 
could tie fore hope for — the common people .... middling 
claws .... kings and count* .... bishop* .... nnny 
r.oble, together with poorer women .... It was th* heart- 
felt wish of many to die before they returned home." 

t Hirfiimer. Hi>tory of the Assassins. 

X (Jest. -i Consilium Andegav. an. Scr. R. Fr. z. 236. 
"They told him. in order to divert him from his desire, that 
he would hy no means lie permitted to ace the holy lepnl- 
chrc, unless ho would micturate U|K>*\ h. ... . The war? 
man, nlheli unwilling, consented; and procuring the Mad- 
der of a ram, well purified nnd cleaned, and filling it with 
the best white wine, he lilted It between hi* thighs, and 
taking off hl« shoes .... advanced, and ponred the win* 
on the sepulchre." 
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grimage. Danger bat increased the anxiety to 
perform it : the pilgrims only took the precaut- 
ion of journeying in larger bodies. In 1054, 
he bishop of Cambrai attempted it with three 
housand Flemings, but failed. Thirteen years 
forwards, the bishops of Mentz, Ratisbon, 
iamberg, and Utrecht, together with some 
lorxnan knights, forming on the whole a small 
rmy of seven thousand men,* managed with 
reat difficulty to reach Jerusalem ; but only 
no thousand, at the most, saw Europe again, 
lean while the Turks, masters of Bagdad and 
irtisans of its caliph, had got possession of Je- 
isalem, where they massacred indiscriminately 
1 believe re in the incarnation, both Alidesand 
hristians. The Greek empire, daily narrowed 
i its limits, saw their cavalry push on as far as 
le Bosphorus, in face of Constantinople.! On 
le other side, the Fatimitcs trembled behind 
te ramparts of Damietta and of Cairo. Like 
be Greeks, they addressed themselves to the 
irince8 of the West. Alexis Comnena had al- 
tady established relations with the count of 
Flanders, whom he had entertained magnifi- 
cently on his way to Jerusalem. The Greek 
labassadors, with the talkative genius of their 
nee, vaunted the wealth of the East, and the 
empires and kingdoms which were to be con- 
quered there : the cowards went so far as to 
(out of the beauty of their daughters and of 
Aeir wives,J and seemed to promise them to 
lie men of the West. 

All these motives would not have sufficed to 
aore the people, and communicate to them 
■at mighty impulse which bore them on to the 
East They had long heard of holy wars. The 
Be of Spain was but one crusade; and each 
far news came of some victory of the Cid's, 
the taking of Toledo or of Yalentia : but how 
poor compared to the prize of Jerusalem ! Had 
Ml the Genoese and the Pisans, the conquerors 
•f Sardinia and of Corsica, been carrying on a 
eroade for a century 1 When Sylvester II. 
wrote his famous letter in the name of Jerusa- 
lem, the Pisans armed a fleet, landed in Africa, 
•id there massacred, it is said, a hundred thou- 
asd Moors. $ Yet it was sensibly felt that re- 
fifkm had little to do with all this. Danger 
fnd the Spaniards, interest the Italians ; who, 
it a later period, entertained the idea of cutting 
«f all crusading to Jerusalem, and of intercept- 
kg and attracting to themselves the wealth 
wfcch the pilgrims bore to the East, by lading 
Arir galleys with earth from Judea, bringing 
within reach what was sought at such a dis- 
tee, and making a holy land in the Campo- 
fatoof Piaa. 



* bgnjios, ap. Gibbon, vol. z. p. 382, 383. Ariditamenta 
Ifeterto Getnbtac ap. Scr. R. Fr. xL 638. Baron. Annal. 
Mm. ad as*. 1064. 
t Gibbon vol. x. p. 375. 

I Gilbert. Norig. I. I. c 4, ap. Bongnrs, p. 476. Infert 
(Imperator) at videlicet " prater here nniveraa pul- 
fctnlaarum voluptate trahantur." 



4 Mkbaad. Htartolre des Grobadea, U L— See Gerbert's 
mm. a* Bex. H. to. «. 4M. 



But the religious feeling of the people could 
not be thus played with, nor they diverted from 
the holy sepulchre. Amidst the extreme suf- 
ferings of the middle age, men yet preserved 
tears for the woes of Jerusalem. That loud 
voice which, in the year 1000, had threatened 
them with the end of the world, again made 
itself heard, and bade them repair to Palestine 
in gratitude for the respite which God had 
granted them. The report ran that the power 
of the Saracens had reached its term. They 
had only to go right on by the high road which 
Charlemagne was said to have formerly open- 
ed,* and to march unweariedly towards the 
rising sun, to seize the spoil which lay ready 
to their hands, and gather God's good manna. 
Wretchedness and slavery were at an end : the 
hour of deliverance had arrived. The East had 
wealth enough to make them all rich. Of arms, 
vessels, and provisions there was no need : to 
have troubled themselves about them, would 
have been to tempt the vengeance of God. 
They declared that their only guides should be 
the simplest of creatures, a goose and a goat.f 
Pious and touching confidence of infant hu- 
manity ! 

A Picard, who was vulgarly called Coucou 
Pietre, (Peter Capouch — d cucullo, from the 
monkish cowl— or Peter the Hermit,) is said to 
have powerfully contributed by his eloquence 
to this great popular movement. J On his re- 
turn from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he per- 
suaded the French pope, Urban II., to preach 
the crusade, first at Placcnza, then at Cler- 
mont, (a. d. 1095.)$ In Italy the call was un- 



* Per vlRm quam jamdudura Carol us Magnus, mlrlfl- 
cus Fran coram rex, aptari fecit usque Constanrinopolim. 
Anonym! Gesta Franc. Hicrosolym. ap. Bongars, p. 1. 
Robert. Monach. p. 33. — Prophets announced that Charle- 
magne himself would appear and put hhnseif at the head 
of the crusade. 

t Albert. Aquens. 1. i. c. 31. "They asserted that the 
goose was filled with the Divine Spirit, and the goat like- 
wise, and chose them for gulden. — In like manner the 
Sabines descended from their mountains, led by a wolf, a 
woodpecker, and an ox, and Cadmus was guided by a cow 
Into Uceotia, fee. 

\ Guibert. Nov. 1. ii. c. 8. " The lower order of people, 
destitute of resource*, but very numerous, attached them- 
selves to one Peter the Hermit, and obeyed him as their 
master, at least so long as matters passed in our country. 
I have discovered that this man, originally, If I mistake 
not, from the city of Amiens, hud at first led a solitary life 
under the habit of a monk. In I know not what part of 
Upjwr Gaul. He set out thence, by what Inspiration I am 
Ignorant ; but we then saw him traversing the streets and 
burghs, and preaching everywhere. The people surrounded 
hiui in crowds, overwhelmed him with presents, and pro- 
claimed his sanctity with such great praises, that I do not 
remember like honors having been rendered to any one 
He was very generous in distributing whatever was given 
him. He brought back to their husbands wives who had 
wronged them, not without adding gifts from himself, and 
restored peace and a good understanding between those who 
had been disunited, with marvellous authority. In what- 
ever he did or said, there seemed to bft something divine in 
hhn, so that they would even pluck the hairs out of his 
mule, to keep them as relics ; which I relate here, not as 
laudable, but for the vulgar, who love all extraordinary 
things. He wore only a woollen tunic, and aUivo it a cloak 
of coarse dark cloth, which hung to his heels. Ills anus 
and feet wen; naked ; he ate littlo or no bread ; and sup- 
ported himself on wine and fish." 

ft " Remember." he said, " God** e.v*xv >k«xA*» ^i\k* Y«a 
said to the Church, * I wU\ brtai \h\ «ee& tanrv \to* 



1 fl Faith and tnwtf ul wnplicitj 
* M w of tlie low*r order*. 
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heeded ; in France every one rushed to arms. 
At the council of Clermont, four hundred bish- 
ops or mitred abbots were present : it was the 
triumph of the Church and the people, and the 
condemnation of the greatest names on the 
earth, those of the emperor and of the king of 
Prance, no less than of the Turks, and of the 
dispute, as well, concerning the right of investi- 
ture, which had got mixed up with the question 
of advance on Jerusalem. All mounted the 
red cross on their shoulders. Red stuffs and 
vestments of every kind were torn in pieces ; 
yet were insufficient for the purpose.* 

An extraordinary spectacle was then present- 
ed : the world seemed turned upside down. 
Men suddenly conceived a disgust for all they 
had before prized ; and hastened to quit their 
proud castles, their wives, and children. There 
was no need of preaching ; they preached to 
each other, says a contemporary, both by word 
and example. "Thus," he proceeds to say, 
'* was fulfilled the saying of Solomon — ' The 
locusts have no king, yet go they forth all of 
them by bands.' These locusts had not soared 
on deeds of goodness so long as they remain 
stiffened and frozen in their iniquity ; but no 
sooner were they warmed by the rays of the 
sun of justice, than they rose and took their 
flight. They had no king. Each believing 
soul chose God alone for his guide, his chief, 

his companion in arms Although the 

French alone had heard the preaching of the 
crusade, what Christian people did not supply 
Boldicrs as well ? . . . . You might have seen 
the Scotch, covered with a shaggy cloak, hasten 

from the heart of their marshes I take 

God to witness, that there landed in our ports 
barbarians from nations I wist not of: no one 
understood their tongue, but placing their fin- 
gers in the form of a cross*, they made a sign 
that they desired to proceed to the defence of 
the Christian faith. 

" There were some who at first hail no de- 
sire to set out, and who laughed at those who 
parted with their proj>erty, foretelling them a 
miserable voyage, and more miserable return. 
The next day, these very mockers, by some 
sudden impulse, gave all they had for money, 
and set out with those whom they had just 
laughed at. "Who can name the children and 
aged women who prepared for war ; who count 
the virgins, and old men trembling under the 

weight of years \ You would have 

smiled to see the poor shoeing their oxen like 
horses, dragging their slender stock of provf- 
sions and their little children in carts ; and 
these little ones, at each town or castle they 

nnd gather thro from the Wo«t.' Cod has brought your 
children from the K:i<t. miico this country of the Kist ha« 
twice produced the first principles of our Church, nnd he 
collects them from the V\ e>t, to repuir the miseries of Jeru- 
salem, by the nrms of tho*e who have last received the 
teaching of tho faith, that is to say, by tho Westerns." 
Id. I. ii. r. 4. 

* "There were those who imprinted the cross upon them- 
selves with a red-hot iron." Alberic. Tr. Foal, a p. Lcibuilzii 
Accessiones Historic^, 1. 147. 



came to, asked in their simplicity — 'IsDotojg 
the Jerusalem that we are going to V "• 

The people set forth without waiting foray 
thing, leaving the princes to deliberate, to am, 
and to reckon ; men of little faith ! The life 
troubled themselves with nothing of the laid; 
they were certain of a miracle. Would Gd 
refuse one for the deliverance of the holy*, 
pulchre ? Peter the Hermit marched at their 
head, bare-footed, and girt with a cord. OuV 
ers followed a brave and poor knight, wh« 
they called G&uticr- Sans- A voir, (Walter tk\ 
Penniless.) Among so many thousands of met; 
there were not eight horses. Some Genua ' 
followed the example of the French, and mi 
out under the guidance of a countryman of their 
own, named Gotteschalk. The whole descend 
cd the valley of the Danube — the route follow, 
ed by Attila, the highway of mankind. f 

On their road they took, plundered, and it 
demnified themselves beforehand for their holy 
war. Every Jew they could lay hands upoi 
they put to death with tortures ; believing tint 
they were bound to punish the murderers of 
Christ before delivering his tomb. In thi 
guise, fierce, and dripping with blood, they 
reached Hungary and the Greek empire'; where 
they inspired such horror, that the inhabitant! 
set upon their traces, and hunted them do«n 
like wild beasts. The emperor furnished Tea- 
sels to the survivors, and transported them into 
Asia, trusting to the arrows of the Turks to do 
the rest ; and the excellent Anna Comneni b 
happy in the belief, that they left in the plain 
of Nicea mountains of bones, which served for 
the building of the walls of a town.J 

Meanwhile, the unwieldy armies of prince*, 
barons, and knights, put themselves slowly into 
motion. No king took part in the crusade, but 
many lords more powerful than kings. Hugh 
of \ crmandois, brother of the king of France, 
and son-in-law of the king of England, the 
wealthy Stephen of Blois, Robert Curt-Host, 
William the Conqueror's son, and the count of 
Flanders, set out at the same time — all equal, 
none chief. They did but little honor to the 
crusade. The fat Robert,^ the man of all oth- 
ers who lost a kingdom with the best grace, 
only went to Jerusalem through idleness : Hugh 
and Stephen returned without reaching it. 

Raymond de Saint-Gille, count of Toulouse, 
was, beyond comparison, the wealthiest of all 
who took the cross. The countships of Ron- 

* fJuibcrt. Nov. I. il. c. 6. 

t The countries bordering on the Rhine took but little 
share in the crusade. "The expedition little Intemted 
the eastern Frink*, Saxons, Thurinpians, Bavarian*, and 
Allmnn*. on account of the »chl*in which then divided the 
empire and the sacerdotal jwwer." ALberJc. ap. LeitaiU. 
Access, p. 119. — See Guibert, 1. il. c. 1. 

X Ann. i'omnen. I. x. 287. "line ical tit rtyitpoi 
'icrarat Ttrcix itT f^ yr l o^ov rt M9ot{ «<u oarois <uapi< 
i\ovca rdv irmifloXav. 

V Order. Vital. 1. iv. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xll. 500. Facie obem, 

corpore pinpui, brcviquc fttalura. L. v. p. 603. L. viii. p. 834 

Turpori et igniivia? *ubjectus.— See. also, Colbert de Nugent 

; I. ii. c. 10. KhouI de Caen, c 15, (ap. MuratorL, ▼. 91.) 

i William of M;ilin«nury. I. 1., (ap. Scr. £. Fr. xiU. 8, ftj ant 

i William ofNewbridfe, (ibid. fOj Juu 
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jue and of Nimes, and the duchy of Nar- ' 
tne, had just centred in his person; and 
i hopes beat high with the greatness he had 
ained. He hail sworn not to return, bore 
in him immense riches, * and was followed 
the whole of the South— by the lords of Or- 

r, Fores, Roussillon, Montpellter, Turenne, 
AJbret, besides the ecclesiastical head of 
; crusade, the bishop of Puy, the pope's te- 
le, who was Raymond's subject. These men 
the South, as commercial, industrious, and 
ilixed as the Greeks, had hardly a better 
rotation than they for piety and valor. + Tbey 
re reputed to know too much, to be too keen 
worldly matters, and too great talkers. Her- 
is abounded in their semi-Moorish cities, 
1 their morals smacked of the Mahometan, 
eir princes kept riiany concubines ; and Ray- 
nil, when alanine for the crusade, left his 
tes to one of his bastards.! 
lite Normans of Italy were not the last to 
forward to Jerusalem ; and less wealthy 
in the Languedocians, they reckoned on 
ning the expedition to their advantage. 
rawer, the successors of Guiscard and Ko- 
r would not have quitted their conquest for 
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.Bocnrm, p. aos.) So did Golrny; bnt thrn he nhnn.' 
ra Willi tha army and Ibo other chieu,. WLIlelm. Tyi 

t Gulbrn. Sot. I. IL c. 18. " Raymond't army yielded 
■Hhisi lo any other, with Iho eicepllon of tha eoniunl 
IKdiy of Ihoo Proven call."— Hadul ph. Cadooi. c. SI. 

ti\ IS ecooorpJcal nee, rutina and greedy, laborious, 




this hazardous enterprise, had not on 
mond,* a natural son of Robert I'Avi 
not less Wish (crafty '.) than his father, re- 
ceived no other inheirtance than Tarcntum and 
bis sword. One Tancred, loo, a Norman by 
the mother's side, but supposed to he a Pied- 
montese bv the father's, likewise took up arms. 
Bohemond was laying siege to Amalfi, when 
the news of the march o( the crusaders reach- 
ed him. He informed himself minutely of then 
names, number, arms, and resources ; and then, 
without saying a word, took the cross and left 
Amalfi. The portrait drawn of him by Anna 
Comnena, the daughter of Alexis, who saw him 
at Constantinople, and entertained so great a 
dread of him, is curious. She watched him 
with all a woman's interest and curiosity. t — 
" He was taller lhan the tallest by a cubit, Ihin- 
Hankcd, wide -shouldered, and h road-chested, 
and neither loan nor litt. His arms were pow- 
erful, his hands fleshy and rather large. On 
scanning him closely, you perceived thai be 
was somewhat bowed. His skin was very 
while, and his hair inclining to flaxen ; and, in- 
stead of floating wildly as the other barbarians 
wore it, it did not fall below his ears. I can- 
not tell the color of his beard, as his cheek* 
and chin were shaved ; I Ihink, however, il 
was red. His aye, of a blue approaching lo 
sea-green, (yAa«ir,) bespoke his valor and 
his passionate temperament. His large nos- 
trils took in the air freely, at the pleasure of 
ihe ardent heart which pulsated in his vast 
chest. There was an agrceability in his ap- 
pearance, but the agrecahility was destroyed 
by terror. There was something not likeable, 
and which even seemed not human, in that stat- 
ure and look of his. His smile seemed to me 
alive with threat.] .... He was all artifice 
and cunning ; his speech was precise, and his 
replies could not be laid hold of, oc wrested to 
his disadvantage." 

However great the deeds of Bohemond, the 
voice of the people, which is that of God, has 
ascribed all the glory of the crusade to God- 
frey ,$ son of the count of Boulogne, margrave 

* " When lob Innumerable .rn.y.cnmno«d of BSUTM nf 



Ruins to rescne Jerusalem, or rather, the K'pulctire 

Lord, and the lu.iy |il;nr-, fi-.::n ihe h oidtuf Ihe Ci 
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of Antwerp, duke of Bouillon and of Lothier, 
and king of Jerusalem. Godfrey's family, 
sprung, it is said, from Charlemagne, was al- 
ready illustrated by great adventures and by 
signal misfortunes. His father, Eustache de 
Boulogne, was brother-in-law to Edward the 
Confessor, and had missed succeeding him in 
England, whither he had been summoned by 
the Saxons to oppose William the Conqueror.* 
His maternal grandfather, Godfrey with the 
Beard, or Godfrey the Bold, duke of Lothier 
and of Brabant, who in like manner had failed 
to become master of Lorraine, maintained a 
thirty years' war with the emperors at the head 
of all Belgium, and burned tho palace of the 
Carlovingians in Aix-la-Chapellc. lie was of- 
ten defeated, banished, and a prisoner ; and his 
wife, Beatrice d'Este, mother of the famous 
countess Matilda, was unworthily detained in 
captivity by Henry III., who at last deprived 
her of her patrimony, and gave Lorraine to the 
house of Alsace. \Vhen, however, Henry IV. 
was persecuted by the popes, and deserted by 
numbers of his former friends, the grandson of 
this banished man, the Godfrey of the crusade, 
did not fail in his duty to his suzerain. The 
emperor confided the imperial standard! to him, 
that standard which Godfrey's ancestors had 
often made waver, and against which Matilda 
had supported the banner of the Church : but 
in Godfrey's hands it was secure : he slew the 
rival Caesar, Uodolph, the king raised up by the 
priestly party, with the spear of the standard,! 
(a. d. 1080,) and then planted it victoriously 
on the walls of Rome, which he was the first 
to 8cale.$ Yet, the having violated the city of 
St. Peter, and expelled the pope, sat heavily 
on his tender conscience. While yet a child, 
he had often said that he would go with an ar- 
my to Jerusalem ;|| and. as soon as the crusade 
was proclaimed, he sold his lands to the bishop 



♦ Bee Thierry, Hisioirc do la Conqufcto dc l'Angleterre, 
Li. 

t Willelm. Tyr. 1. lx. c. 8. " The chlefn helnp summoned, 
the emperor ii*k* to whom lie can saft-ly intrust the im- 
perial (itandnrd, nnd commit the lender* hip of such large 
armies 1 And h<* was answered with one voire, that God- 
frey, the lord duke of Lothier. wan beyond nil tit nnd Mitn- 
cicnt for that burden. And to him .... much gainsaying 
and very unwilling, hr delivered the eagle." See. also, Al- 
ber. Tr. Font. ap. I/'lbnllzil Amnion. Hi*tor. I. 1ft!. 

I Willelm. Tyr. ibid. •• Rudolph's arm y being broken and 
muted, In the sight of the emperor nnd of nome of the chiefs, 
he plunged the spenr of the standard which he bore right 
through the king's heart, and thu< transfixed, bore him life- 
less to th«> ground; then reared ngain the imperial banner, 
though nil bloody." Alhenr. loco citato. 

$ Fatigue bringing on n violent fever, he %'owed to take 
the cm**, and wa* cured. Alheric. p. IRQ. Godefridus .... 
in oppugnando Itomam partem muri, quo* sibi obfigrrat. 
primus irnipit: po*tea, pne nimio lahore. in nimbi sill 
nimium vinum hnurten*, febrem qnurtannm nnrtns est. 
Audita nutem famn via* Hiero*olymit:ina\ illuc *e ittirum 
vovlt, *1 I)eu« llll redderet xanltateiu. Quo voto eiuhso. 
vires eju« penitn* retlnruerunt. 

| Guiltert. Nov. I. II. c. 12. Dleehat !»e de«idernre profl- 
c*.sel Iltenwolymnm, et hoc non simpliciter. nt alii, fed cum j 
»i.)lentla exercltiM. si sibi suppetrrrt, mrtgni.—IIi* mother. 
St. Ida, dreamed one day that the mm descended into her ! 
bosom ; which xignlried, says tho contemporary biographer. 
Vial king* would proc<»ed "iroir her Acta Bi*. April 13, 
#141. 



of Liege, and set out for the Holy land, at ft* 
head of an army often thousand horsemen nj 
seventy thousand foot, French, Lorrain, uf 
Germans. 

Godfrey belonged to both nations, and spofe 
both tongues.* lie was not tall ; his brother, 
Baldwin, was taller by the head ; but b 
strength was prodigious. f It is said, that with 
one blow of his sword ho " unseamed 11 a bon*. 
man from head to saddle ; and with one baek| 
stroke would cut off an ox's or a camel's head.)] 
When in Asia, having one day lost his way, hi 
found one of his companions in a cavern^ e*j 
gaged with a bear. He drew the beast's ngfj 
upon himself, and slew it ; but the serious bheij 
he received kept him long to his bed. Thj, 
heroic man was of singular purity of mind: k 
never married, and died, without having kno«i 
woman, at the age of thirty-eight. & 

The council of Clermont was held in Nt 
vember, 1095. On the 15th of August, 1091^ 
Godfrey departed with the Lorrains and Bel. 
gians, and took the route through Gemot 
and Hungary. In September, William the 
Conqueror's son, his son-in-law, the count of 
Blois, brother to the king of France, and the 
count of Flanders, set forth, taking the route 
through Italy as far as Apulia, where theysep* 
a rated, one party crossing to Durazzo, another 
turning Greece. In October, our Southern, 
ui^lcr Raymond de St. Gille, marched by ny 
of Lombardv, Friuli, and Dalmatia. Sobe- 
mond, with his Normans and Italians, forcd 
his way through the deserts of Bulgaria, which 
was the shortest and least dangerous passage, 
it being preferable to avoid the towns, and ts 
encounter the Greeks in the open country only. 
The wild appearance of the first crusaders, lei 
bv Peter the Hermit, had alarmed the Brno- 
tines, who bitterly repented their invitation to 
the Franks, but too fate. They poured in, in 
countless numbers, through every valley am) 
avenue of the Empire — Constantinople being 
the place of rendezvous. Vain were the em- 
peror's cunning plans to cut them off by the 
way ; the massy strength of the barbarians 
broke through every snare : Hugh of Vermin- 
dois was the only one who suffered himself to 
be entrapped : Alexis saw the army which he 
had made sure of destroying, arrive, division 

* Allieric. a p. Leibnitz. Access, i. 190. M Brought «P ■ 
if on the border of ench nation, ami familiar with Ml 
tongues, he stood betwixt the Franks, the Germans sad to 
Teutons, who are frequently wont to wrangle with cerhdt 
bitter nnd invidious jest*, and reformed their social later 
course in many respect*." 

t Willelm. Tyr. I. ix. c. 5. Rohmtu* sine exemplo. c ft 
Alberic. p. 184. Rnd. Cadnin. c. 53. 

X Robert. Mnnach. I. Iv. lx. ap. Bongan, p. 50, 71- 
Anothcr time, he rut a Turk clean through the middle «* 

the body " Tho Turk was made two Turks ; the um 

thnt was lower rode on to the city, the other swam, holding 
lih bow. down tho stream.'* Bad. Cadom. c. 35, p. SOL 
C'uibert. Nov. I. vil. c. II, 19. 

<S Il:ul. Cadmn. r. 14, p. 291. "Distinguished by his hu- 
mility, clemency, sobriety, Justice, and chastity, he shoM 
rither the licht of monks than the leader of soldiers.**— Hi 
took with him a colony of mookA, whom he settled at J* 
ruaalein. 
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ffter division, at Constantinople, to salute their 
good friend, the emperor. The poor Greeks, 
condemned to see this fearful review of the hu- 
Ipan race defile before them, could not believe 
;bat the torrent would pass without carrying 
them along with it ; and there was enough to be 
alarmed at in the innumerable languages and 
estrange costumes of these barbarians, whose 
very familiarity and coarse pleasantries dis- 
concerted the Byzantines. While waiting un- 
til the whole army .should be collected, they 
established themselves amicably in the Empire, 
did just as they did at home, and laid hands in 
ftbeir simplicity on whatever they fancied ; for 
instance, on the lead of the roofs of the church- 
es, which they sold back to the Greeks.* The 
sacred palace was not a whit more respected ; 
they felt no awe of its swarm of scribes and of 
eunuchs, and had neither taste nor imagination 
sufficient to be influenced by the overpowering 
pomp and theatrical display of Byzantine ma- 
jesty. Alexis had a fine lion, which was both 
the ornament and the terror of the palace : they 
killed it by way of sport. 

Constantinople, with all its marvels, was a 
great temptation for such as had only seen the 
mud-built cities of our West. Its gilded domes, 
marble palaces, and the master-pieces of an- 
tique art, which had been accumulated in the 
capital in proportion as the limits of the Em- 
pire had been contracted, presented an astonish- 
ing and mysterious whole which overwhelmed 
them, and which they were utterly at a loss to 
understand. The very variety of the manufac- 
tures, and of the merchandise exhibited for sale, 
was to them an inexplicable problem. All they 
O/olJ comprehend was, that they longed for all 
they saw, and doubted whether the holy city 
was to be preferred to it. Our Normans and 
oar Gascons would have been well content to 
finish the crusade here : they would willingly 
have said, like the little children of whom Gui- 
bert speaks — " Is not this Jerusalem ?"f 

Then came into their mind all the stratagems 
with which the Greeks had beset their march. 
They pretended that they had furnished them 
with unwholesome food, and had poisoned the 
fountains ;J and laid to their charge the epi- 
demic diseases which had been produced in the 
army by alternate famine and intemperance. 
Bohemond and the count of Toulouse argued, 
that they should stand on no scruple with re- 
gard to these poisoners, and that by way of 
eastigation they should take Constantinople — 
they might then conquer the Holy Land at their 
leisure. It would have been an easy matter, 
had they been all agreed, but the Norman was 
conscious that if he dethroned Alexis, this 



* Gnlbert 1. ii. e. 9. Detectls ecelesils que plumbo 
ooniebantar. plumbum idem Gnecls vcnale prebebnnt. 
(Bee, also, Baldric Hist. Ilterosolvm. np. Bongan*. p. 80.) 
—This, it Is true, applies only to the mob led by Peter the 
Hermit. 

f An. Codmb. Alexias. 

% Alberie. Tr. Font. p. ISO. Toxica vel flmninibus vel 
t£bai vel vestftbas inrandens. 



might only be to give the Empire to the Tou- 
lousan ; besides, Godfrey declared that he had 
not come to make war on Christians.* Bohe- 
mond supported his views, and found his virtue 
very profitable, since he got from the emperoi 
every thing he wished. f 

Such was the tact of Alexis, that he man- 
aged to persuade these conquerors, who could 
have crushed him, J to do him homage, and to 
make their conquest a fief of the Empire be- 
forehand. Hugh took the oath first, then Bo- 
hemond, then Godfrey. Godfrey bent the knee 
to the Greek, in whose hands he placed his own, 
and declared himself his vassal : an act which 
cost little to one of his meek disposition. In 
point of fact, the crusaders could not do with- 
out Constantinople. Since it was not theirs, 
they behooved to have it at least as their ally 
and friend. About to plunge into the deserts 
of Asia, it was the Greeks alone who could 
preserve them from ruin in case of reverse ; 
and to get rid of them, the Greeks promised 
whatever was asked of them, — provisions, aux- 
iliary troops, and, especially, vessels to trans- 
port them as soon as possible across the Bos- 
phorus. 

a Qxidfrey having set the example, all flocked 
to take the oath. Then one of them, a count 
of high birth, had the audacity to seat himself 
in the imperial throne. The emperor, long fa- 
miliar with the oulrecuidance of the Latins, said 
nothing. But count Baldwin took the insolent 
noble by the hand, and led him away, giving 
him to understand that the emperors were not 
wont to suffer those who had done them hom- 
age, and who had become their men, to sit by 
their side ; one should conform, he urged, to 
the customs of the country where one lived. 
The other made no reply, but regarded the em- 
peror with an angry look, muttering in his own 
tongue some words which may be translated as 
follows — 4 See that clown sitting alone, when so 
many captains are standing !' The emperor 
saw his lips moving, and got an interpreter to 
explain what he said, but made no remark at 
the time. Only when the counts, after the cer- 
emony was over, withdrew and saluted the 
emperor, he took this proud baron aside, and 
inquired who he was, his country, and his ori- 
gin. * I am a pure Frank,' was the reply, ' and 
among the noblest. I only know one thing, 
which is, that in uiy own land there is an old 



* Guibert. Nov. 1. iii. c. 4. Dux Godefridua, Hugo Ma* 
nit*. Rothbertuiquc Plandrensls, et casteri, dixerunt quia 
nunquam coutra aliquem qui Christ In no censeatur agno- 
mine, nrnm portabant. — Gesi. Franc. ilierosol. I. ii. ap. Bon- 
gars, p. 5. Raymond d'Agiles, p. 141. Albert. Aq. 1. ii. c. 14 
t He was led through a gallery in the palace, where, 

I throngh a door, left open as if by accident, he ww a room 
filled from floor to celling with gold, silver, jewels, and 

I precious moveable!*. " What conquests," ho exclaimed, 
"might be won with such treasure at one's command!" 
Tis yours, was the immediate reply. It did not need 
much entreaty to induco him to accept It. Ann. Coninen 
p. 303. 

X They spoke of the Greeks with sovereign contempt— 
"Gravulos istos omnium inertissiuios," etc. Guibert. Not 

, 1. iii. c. a. 
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church at the place where three roads meet, 
and where, whoever desires ar adventure, 
comes to pay his orisons to God, and wait for 
his adversary. But vainly have I waited at this 
cross-road : no one durst come.' ' Well,' said 
the emperor, ' if you have found no oppo- 
nent as yet, the time is come when you will 
not fail to meet one.' "* 

Behold them in Asia, the Turkish cavalry 
before them. The heavy mass advances, ha- 
rassed upon the flanks. The crusaders first sit 
down before Nicea, for the Greeks, wishing to 
recover that city, led them there. Unskilled 
in the art of besieging fortified places, they 
might, with all their valor, have lingered there 
forever; but at any rate, they served to alarm 
the besieged, who entered into negotiations 
with Alexis, so that one morning the Franks 
saw the emperor's banner floating over the 
walls, and they were bade from the ramparts to 
respect an imperial city.f 

1 hey pursued, then, their route to the South, 
punctually escorted by the Turks, who cut off 
ail loiterers ; but they suffered still more from 
their numbers. Notwithstanding the succors 
of the Greeks, sufficient provisions could not he 
got together for them, and water was every 
moment failing them on the arid hills they had 
to traverse. During one halt, five hundred 
persons died of thirst. " The dogs of chase 
belonging to the great lords, which were led in 
leash, died," says the chronicler, " by the way, 
and the falcons died on the wrists of those who 
bore them. The women's sufferings brought 
on untimely labor; and they remained all naked 
on the plain, without bestowing a thought on 
their new-born children. "J 

Light cavalry to oppose that of the Turks 
would have been of great advantage to them : 
what could their heavily-armed lances do 
against these clouds of vultures ? The crusa- 
ding army marched, imprisoned, so to speak, in 
a circle of turbans and of cimeters. Once only 
did the Turks endeavor to stop them, and offer 
them battle. Jt did not turn to their account. 
They felt what the weight of their arms could 
do, to whom they were so superior in desultory 
warfare and with missile weapons Neverthe- 
less, the loss of the crusaders was immense. 

Thus harassed, they forced their way through 
Cilicia, and as far as Antioch. The, annv de- 
sired to press onward to Jerusalem ; but their 



* Ann. Cnmnen. Alexias ed. Piris. p. 301. 'O t l c «I>«a>- 
) Oi fjiv riui witi-ioos, t*pl. ~un rvyinov, ov ?i tcf rraftat. 
. . . . Taur.i 6 jJi(Tt\:6'' d\q<'ito\, t^/j. Ki coX'/xii* t6tc 
{nruiv oix fvj-.i, »d;uari cm kuioo^ b iroIX'.-}* ot jruAf/r.'v 
^rrA/jdiH', tec. 

f " At the nil mo time he sent large pre«ents to the chief*. 
Anil solicited their friendship both by letters, a-d throuirh 
his deputies. He returned them a thousand thank"* lor this 
loyal service, and lor the addition they had thus made to 
tho Empire." Willelm. Tyr. I. iii. c. 1 ».— " Ho wilt," wiy* 
Cuibert. (1. iii. c. 0,) " numerous gifts to the princes, and 
large alm> to the poor; thin mowing the seeds ni hate among 
tho** of the middling condition, from whom his munificence 
itemed to be turned away." See, also, Raymond d' Agile*, 
? 115. 

| Albertu* Aqueas. 1. Iii. c 3. 



leaders insisted on stopping, for they were inv 
patient to realize their ambitious dreams. Al- 
ready they had disputed, sword in hand, whose 
Tarsus was to be, both Baldwin and Tancred 
claiming to have been the first to enter it ; bat 
the army, caring little for the private interests 
of the chiefs, and not wishing to he delayed 
demolished another city, about which a siuiilai 
dispute was on the point of breaking out.* 

The great city of Antioch contained three 
hundred and sixty churches, and four hundred 
and fifty towers ; and had been the metropolis 
of a hundred and fifty-three bishopries! — a fine 
prize for the count of St. Gille and Bohemond. 
and its possession alone could console them for 
having missed Constantinople. Bohemond was 
the more able of the two, and opened a cor- 
respondence with the citizens. The crusaders, 
deceived here as they had been at Nicea, saw 
the red banner of the Normans streaming from 
the walls ;J but this did not hinder them from 
entering the city, or count Raymond from 
throwing his followers into some of the towers, 
and fortifying himself there. The abundance 
of this great city proved fatal to them after 
such long deprivations, and an epidemic carried 
off the crusaders in crowds. Their waste soon 
exhausted the plenty before them, and they 
were again reduced to famine, when a vast ar- 
my of Turks arrived to beleaguer them in their 
new conquest. Hugh of France, Stephen of 
Blois, and numbers besides, conceived the de- 
struction of the army at hand, and, escaping, 
spread the news of the disastrous failure of the 
crusade. 

And, indeed, to such excess * f prostration 
were those who remained reduced, that Bohe- 
mond was obliged to have the houses fircd,$ to 
force them to leave the shelter where thev lav 

ar • 

cowering. Religion supplied a still more effi- 
cacious means. One of the common men, 
warned in a dream, announced to the chief* 
that by digging in a certain spot, they would 
find the holy lance which had pierced the side 
of our Lord. || He deponed to the truth of hia 
revelation by submitting to the ordeal of fire, 
and was burned ; but, nevertheless, they shout- 



* Kiym. de AgU. p. 161. " Rising weak nnd Infirm fr«J 
their l>ed<. they came lo tho walls leaning on sticks: **■ 
stones, Mich as three or four pair of oxen could hardly dw*. 
a famished man would easily heave from the walU, wlM* 
they would roll to a distance." 

t Uuilirrt. Xuvta. 1. vt. c. 16 Treccntas et *rv 

ginta. eccle^i is s»uls cingens ambitibus .... circanipnaBi 
eidem qu.idringeiilis quinquaginta turrihus. — Centum qnte* 

quiginti trium cpiscoporum — Alborlc nnkw ™* 

numU'rof the churches only three hundred and forty, p. wB. 

t (iesta Franconun, c. 20. Stinuno diluculo audWeir* 
illi. qui l'oris erant in tentorlin. vehemcntlssjmum runwff* 
strepiTf per civitatem. exierunt festinantes, ct viderturt 
vexillum Hoimundi. Fulcher. Carnot p. 393. .... >"«"" 
lum Huimundi ruhicundum 

<\ (Juibert, 1. v. c. dl. Cum .... \\x ahqoos siwdef* 
vaierei . . . gravi anlmadversione citato*, jnbet iff** 
Mippnni. 

!l Ravmond. de AgU. p. 155. "I hare wen these thing 
whirh 1 «n»:ik of. and there (in battle) 1 bore the l*n<« ™ 
the Lord."— Foulcher de Chart res exclaims, •* Hearken t» ■ 
fraud, and not a fraud T and afterward*, M H$ f*** • 
lance, perhaps deceiifuUj/ hidden " c H*. 
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a miracle.* Giving the horses all the for- 
« that remained, and choosing the moment 
ben the Turks were disporting and drinking, 
inking themselves secure of their famished 
«y, they sallied forth at every gate, and with 
« holy lance at their head. Their numbers 
teraed to them to be doubled by squadrons of 
igels ; they broke through and scattered the 
iDumerable army of the Turks,f and became 
asters of the country round Antioch, and of 
ie road to Jerusalem. 

Antioch became Bohemond's, despite Ray- 
lond's efforts to keep possession of its towers. J 
'he Norman thus reaped the profit of the cru- 
de; yet he could not escape accompanying 
ie army and assisting at the siege of Jerusa- 
»m. That vast army had by this time been 
tunned down to five and twenty thousand men ; 
ut these were all knights and their immediate 
earners. The common herd had found a 
wnb in Asia Minor and in Antioch. 

The Fatimites of Egypt, who, like the 
Jreeks, had summoned the Franks against the 
Turks, in like manner repented. $ Having 
iken Jerusalem from the Turks, they essayed 
o keep it in their own hands, and are said to 
tare assembled forty thousand men for its de- 
fence. The crusaders, who, in the first trans- 
torts of enthusiasm into which they had been 
brown at the sight of the holy city, had felt as- 
tired of carrying it by assault, were repulsed 
iy the besieged. They found themselves com- 
pelled to resort to the slow process of a siege, 
md to sit down before the city in this desolate 
egion, alike destitute of trees and of water. It 
eemed as if the demon had blasted every thing 
nth his breath, at the approach of the army of 
Christ. Sorceresses appeared on the walls, 



* Raymond, de Agil. p. 160. " He was burnt, because 
e bad doubted for a moment : he said so to the people as 
e stepped oat of the flames, and the people glorified God." 
iceording to Guibert de Nogent, he left the burning pile safe 
nd sound, but the crowd threw themselves upon him, and 
ira off his dress to keep pieces of it as relics, and the poor 
isa. bandied to and fro, died of fatigue and exhaustion. 
.vi.cB. 

f Raymond, de Agil. p. 55. Multipllcavit inraper adeo 
minus exercitum nostrum, ut qui ante pugnara pauciores 
ton quam hostes, in hello plures els fuiinns. 
i "Tancred," says his historian, Raoul de Caen, " was at 
it very eager to fall upon the Provencals ; but he remera- 
•ed that it is forbidden to shed Christian blood, and he 
fcrred having recourse to the expedients proposed by 
beard. Ho introduced bis men under cover of the night, 
I when they found themselves in force, they drew their 
•rds and drove out Raymond's soldiers with many blows. 
• . The origin of this hatred,'* he adds, " was a quar- 
obont forage at the siege of Antioch. Foragers of both 
ons, trying in the same quarter, had come to blows for 
corn there . . . .; since which time, whenever they 

they laid down their load, and set to with fists, the 
igest carrying off the spoil." C. 98,99, p. 316.— Raymond 
hi* followers afterwards maintained the authenticity of 
holy lance, " because other nations, in their simplicity, 
ght offerings to It, which swelled Raymond's purse : but 
rrafty Bohemond (non imprudent, multividus. Rad. Cad. 
17. Robert. Mon. ap. Bongars, p. 40) discovered the 
Ie trick—which embittered the quarrel." C. 101, 102. 

Wlllelm. Tyr. 1. vil. c. 19 Undo factum est, ut 

es quos prius quasi fortlores horruerant, nunc per nos- 
un operam dejectos. et confractis viribus, in imo viden- 
constUutos, nostrorum auxillum, quod prius instanter 
fc« expetierant, contemnebant. 



who hurled fatal words at the besiegers, but it 
was not by words that they were answered , 
and one of them, in the midst of her conjura- 
tions, was struck by a stone launched from the 
machines of the Christians,* which had beea 
made under the direction of the viscount of 
Beam, from the trees of the only wood which 
the neighborhood furnished, and which by his 
orders had been cut down by the Genoese and 
Gascons. Two moveable towers were built, 
one for the count of St. Gille, and the other for 
the duke of Lorraine. Daily, for eight days, 
and barefooted, the crusaders had walked in 
procession round Jerusalem;! which done, a 
general assault was made by the whole army, 
Godfrey's tower rolled to the walls, and on Fri- 
day, the 15th of July, 1099, at three o'clock, 
on the very day, and at the very hour of the 
Passion, Godfrey of Bouillon descended from 
his tower on the walls of Jerusalem. The city 
was taken, and a fearful massacre followed ;{ 
for the crusaders, in their blind fury, not taking 
into account the distance of time, believed that 
in each infidel they slew in Jerusalem, they 
put to death one of the executioners of Jesus 
Christ.^ 

When it appeared to them that they had suf- 
ficiently avenged our Saviour, that is, when 
hardly an inhabitant was left alive in the city, 
they repaired with tears and groans, and beat- 
ings of the breast, to worship the holy tomb 



* Wlllelm. Tyr. 1. viii. c. 15. 

t Guibert, 1. vil. c. 16. They did this in hopes that 
the miracle of Jericho might be repeated : Memores Jheri- 
conti quondam casus .... cum multa spirituuui et cor- 
porum contritione processlones agendo, sanctorum nomlna 
flebiliter inclamando, nudipedalia exercendo, Jherusalem 
circumcunt. Alberic. ap. Leibnitzli Accession. Histor. i. 175. 

t During the siege, the native Christians had been most 
cruelly used by the Infidels. See William of Tyre, 1. viii. 
c. 8. 

$ The Mussulman poet, Abivardl, composed a poem on 
the taking of Jerusalem, of which the following is the 
sense: — 

" We have mingled blood with the abundance of our tears. 
There Is no shelter left us against the misfortunes that 
threaten us. — Sad arms for a man to shed tears, when war 
fires alt around with sparkling swords!— O children of 
Islamism, many battles remain for you to maintain, in which 
your heads will roll at your feet ! — How sleep and close one's 
eyelids, when ii prey to commotions which would awaken 
the soundest sleeper? — Your brethren in 8yria have only 
the backs of their camels to rest upon, or the entrails of vul- 
tures. — The Romans cover them with disgrace: and you, 
you suffer your garments effeminately to sweep the ground, 
like one who has nothing to fear ! — How much blood has 
been shed ! How many women who have only had their 
hands left to shield their charms ! — The shock is so fearful 
between the strokes of the lance and of the sword, that the 
fear of the same would turn children's heads gray. — Such is 
this war, thatihose very ones who fly its rage in the hope 
of safety, soon gnash their teeth with regret. — I seem to seo 
him who sleeps at Medina (Mahomet) rise and cry out with 
all his strength, O children of Haschem ! — What ! my pcoplo 
do not fly to meet the enemy lance in hand, whentbe very 
foundations of religion are crumbling beneath their feet ! — 
They dare not approach the flit, for fear of death, and do 
not see that dishonor is an evcr-end arlng wound ! — Will 
then the chiefs of the Arabs resign themselves to such evils, 
and the warriors of Persia submit to such degradation 1— 
Would to God, since they no longer fight through seal fbf 
religion, that they would offer resistance in order to save 
their neighbors ! — If they renounce heavenly rewards, when 
danger calls them, will not they at least be attracted by tht 
hope of booty ?" Bfbliotheque des Crolsades. Extra its del 
Auteurs Arabes, par M. Relnand. 
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The next question was, who was *o be king of 
the conquest, who was to have the melancholy 
honor of defending Jerusalem. A court of 
inquiry was held on each of the princes, in or- 
der to choose the worthiest ; and to come at 
their secret vices, their servants were ques- 
tioned. The choice would probably have fallen 
on the count of St. Gille, the richest of the 
crusaders, had not his servants, in their fear of 
being kept by him at Jerusalem, made no scru- 
ple of blackening their master's character, and 
so sparing him the pains of sovereignty. When 
the duke of Lorraine's sen-ants were examined 
in their turn, they could find nothing to say 
against him, except that he remained too long 
in the churches, even beyond the hours of ser- 
vice, and stayed inquiring of the priests the 
stories represented in the sacred images and 
paintings, to the great discontent of his friends, 
who were thus kept waiting for their dinner.* 
Godfrey resigned himself to the burden; but 
would not assume the kingly crown in a spot in 
which the Saviour had worn one of thoms.f 
The only title he would accept was, that of de- 
fender and baron of the holy sepulchre. To 
the patriarch's claim to Jerusalem and the 
whole kingdom, ho made no objection, but free- 
ly surrendered all in presence of the people, 
and only reserved for himself the possession, 
that is to say, the defence of the city. J In the 
very first year of his reign, he had to fight an 
innumerable army of Egyptians, who had at- 
tacked the crusaders at Ascalon. He had, in 
short, a never-ending war on his hands, and 
found his conquest, to be nothing but irremedia- 
ble misery — one long martyrdom. The Arabs 
infested his kingdom from the beginning, pene- 
trating to the very gates of the capital, so that 
it was hardly possible to till the land. Tancred 
was the only chief that remained with Godfrey ; 
who could with difficulty detain three hundred 
knights to defend the Holy Land.^ 

Yet was it a great thing for Christendom 
thus to occupy, in the very midst of the infidels, 
ne cradle of their religion. A petty Asiatic 
Europe was formed here, in the likeness of the 
great ; and feudality was organized even under 
a severer form than it had assumed in any west- 
ern country. The hierarchical order, and all 
the details of feudal justice were regulated in 
the famous assize of Jerusalem, by Godfrey 
and his barons ; and there were present a prince 
of Galilee, a marquis of Jaffa, and a baron of 
Sidon. The addition of these titles of the mid- 

* Willelm. Tyr. 1. lx. r. 2 Hod de singulis Ima- 

ginibus ct picturis rationem exigebat a sicerdotibu 1 *. ct lis 
qui horum videbantur habere pcritlain ; ila quod sociis suls, 
nffectis alitor, in ta^Iium vertcretur . . . et prandia .... 
minus tempeslive m.igi*que iniipida suniorentur. Alberic. 
j> 179. 



die age, to the most venerable names of biblical 
antiquity, sounds like a burlesque ; and, assu- 
redly, Daniel had seen in no vision, that a duke 
of Lorraine would crown the fortress of Divid 
with battlements, or that a barbaric giant from 
the West, a Gaul, — a fair head masked with 
iron, — would call himself marquis of Tyre. 

Judea had become a France. Our language, 
carried by the Normans into England and 
Sicily, was introduced into Asia by the cru- 
sade. The French tongue succeeded, as the 
language of policy, to the universal Latin 
tongue, from Arabia to Ireland. The West- 
erns went under the common name of Franks.* 
And, however weak the French monarch? 
might still be, the brother of the cipher Phi- 
lippe the First, that very Hugh of Vermandois 
who had fled from Antioch, was nevertheless 
styled by the Greeks the brother of the chief 
of the Christian princes, and of the long of 
the kings. f 



CHAPTER IV. 



t Guibert, 1. vii. Alberir. p. 183. 
J Wil 



V'illelm. Tyr. 1. ix. c 10. 
$ Id. Ibid. c. 19. He had two thousand infantry, as well. 
Dux solus, et dominiHTunrredus .... a domino dure crat : 
detrntu* .... ut vix invenircntur cquites treccntl ct pedi 
lam duo millia. — At Antioch, Tancred had sworn that he 
won d not ahondon hi* post so long as forty knights remained • 
With biu. Guibert, 1. v. c 18. | 



TERMINATION OF THE CRU8ADE. — THE COM- 
MONS. ABILARD. THE HIRST HALF OF Til 

TWELFTH CENTURY. 

It is for God to rejoice over his work, and 
to say — this is good. Not so with man. When 
he has finished his work, when he has wrought 
well, when he has run and sweated, when he 
has gained his end, and at length has hold ot 
the desired object, he ceases to know it, he lets 
it fall from his hands, and conceives a disgust 
both at it and himself. Then he no longer 
wishes to live : all his efforts have but suc- 
ceeded in depriving him of his God. Thus, 
Alexander died of sorrow when he had con- 
quered Asia, and Alaric, when he had taken 
Home. No sooner could Godfrey of Bouillon 
call the Holy Land his, than he sat down pros- 



* Guibert, 1. II. c. 1. "Last year I converted with an 
archdeacon of Mentz, touching the rebellion of his coontry- 
men, and I heard him calumniate our king and people 
solely because the king had received and hospitably <* 
treated our lord pope Pascal, as well as bis prince*. H* 
derided the French so far, as to call them in acorn FH*** 
Then I said to him, ' If you hold the French to be so*** 
and cowardly, as to presume to insult by your wlttlclflB» » 
name, the fame of which has reached as far as the India* 
oce:in, tell mo to whom pope Urban applied ibr •*«* 
agninst the Turks ? Was it not to the French V "— Id. 1. I* 
c. 3. "Our princes, having held a council, resolied *J 
build a fort on the summit of a mountain, which thev esHen 
Jlfalrrtruard, for a new point of defence against the TV*** 
The French tongue was the most used In the army of *• 
crusader*. 

t 'O 0a<rt\ci<: t&v Quail la)*, ku\ dpxnyi* roi ♦p«j7«"** 
crnariv. Matthew Paris (ad ann. 1354) and Frohsart (t' T . 
p. 31)7) give the king of France the title of Rex Regum, •*■ 
stylo him chief of all Christian kings.— The Turk* tl*»* 
selves wished to make out a descent from the Fian'* 
Dicunt so esse de Francoruni generatione (the reason uVf 
grtve was. that " No man was naturally a soldier, sare be 
was Frank or Turk") quia nulla* homo nntnralitrr deW 
esse miles nisi Turcl ct Franci. Gesta FranenroB. ** 
Bongars, p. 7 
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tie and discouragtd, and longed to rest in its 
Mom. Little and great, in this we all resem- 
le Alexander and Godfrey — the historian and 
tie hero fall under the same category. The 
old and dry Gibbon himself suffers an expres- 
ioo of regret to escape, on his great work's 
einz brought to a close ;* and I, if I dare 
peak of myself in the same breath, look for- 
r&rd with fear equal to my hopes, to the term 
>f the long crusade through past ages, which I 
im undertaking for my country. 

The men of the middle age felt sad when 
they had accomplished their adventurous en- 
terprise, and enjoyed the so much longed for 
Jerusalem. Six hundred thousand men had 
Marled, bearing the cross. But fi ve-and-twenty 
Uioosand remained when they left Antioch ; 
and, when they had taken ttie holy city, God- 
frey stayed to defend it with three hundred 
knights, and a few others were stationed at 
Tripoli with Raymond ; others at Odessa with 
Baldwin; and a few at ""Antioch with Bohe- 
oiond. Only ten thousand men revisited Eu- 
rope—what had become of all the rest ! They 
might easily be tragjted through Hungary, the 
Greek empire, and Asia, by the bones which 
whitened the roads. Such mighty efforts to 
have this result ! It is not surprising to find 
the victor himself conceive a disgust for life. 
Godfrey blamed not God, but he languished 
and died.f 

Tis that he had no conception of the true 
result of the crusade ; a result which, though 
it could neither be seen nor touched, was not 
the less real. Europe and Asia had been 
brought together, and had recognised each 
other. Already had the hatred which springs 
from ignorance been diminished ; as is evident 
rom the language of contemporary writers, 
efore and after the crusade. 

"It was laughable,'' says the fierce Ray- 
mond d'Agiles, " to see the Turks, pressed on 
I sides by our men, cast themselves flying 
e on the other, pushing each other over the 
ecipicea: 'twas an amusing and cheering 
rht.'t 

After the crusade, all is changed. $ King 
ildwin, Godfrey's brother and successor, mar- 



44 My pride was aoon humbled, and a sober melancholy 
a spread over my mind, by the Idea that I had taken an 
Tlaating leave of an old and agreeable companion, and 
t whatsoever might be the future date of my History, the 
of the historian might be short and precarious." Life of 
toon, prefixed to his Decline and Fall, etc. 

Guibert. Nov. I. vlt. e. S3. *'The prince of a neigh- 
insi tribe of Gentiles, sent him presents infected with a 
dly poison. Godfrey took them without the least dig- 
it, fell suddenly ill, took to his bed. and died shortly 
sr. According to others, he died a natural death/* 

Rfiyin. de Agile*, ap. Bongars, p. 149. Jocund um spec- 
ulum tandem post multa tempore nobis factum 

tidal ibi quoddam satis nobis Jncundum atque delectablle. 
Lelating how the count of Toulouse one day had his 
■oners* eyes put out, and their hands, feet, and noses cut 
'. he adds, •* It is not easy to do justice to the bravery and 
sdom conspicuously displayed by the count here." 
$ Guibert, 1. vtii. c. 43. Guibert acknowledges that the 
iracens may attain a certain degree of virtue : "The cider 
jbert was hospitably entertained by a Saracen . . .of 
rfr lisa. thai is, for them." L.iiLc.94. • 



ries a woman of noble birth " from among the 
Gentiles of the country."* lie adopts the 
customs of the natives, wears flowing robes, 
suffers his beard to grow, and enforces obei- 
sance after the oriental fashion. He begins 
to account the Saracens human beings. When 
his physicians desired, once that he was wound- 
ed, to inflict a similar wound on a prisoner, in 
order to study the nature of the hurt.f he re- 
fused permission ; and, in pity to a Mussulman 
woman who was taken in labor, he halted with 
his army, rather than abandon her in the de- 
sert.^ 

And h hat is the effect of the crusade on the 
Christians as regards each other 1 Humanity, 
charity, and equality have been the lessons 
taught by this fellowship in extremity of peril 
and of misery. Christendom, momentarily col- 
lected under the same banner, has felt a sort of 
European patriotism. $ Whatever the temporal 
views mixed up with their enterprise, the 
greater number have tasted the sweets of vir- 
tue, and at least dreamed of holiness ; have 
striven to rise above themselves, and Lave be- 
come Christians, at least in hate of the infidels. J 

The day on which, without distinction of 
freemen and of serfs, the powerful among them 
called their followers, Our Poor, — that day 
was the era of freedom.^" Man having been for 
a moment drawn out of local servitude, and led 



* Id. 1. vii. c. 36. " He displayed the greatest pomp in 
his duchy, so much so, that whenever he went forth ho 
caused a golden buckler to be borne before him. In the »hnpe 
of a Greek buckler, and on which was the figure of an eagle 
Adopting the customs of the Gentiles, he wore long robes, 
let his beard grow, gave ear to those who paid him adoring 
homage, ate on carpets laid on the ground, and, when enter- 
ing any of his towns, two knights sounding their trumpets 
preceded his car." 

t Id. ibid. c. 13. "No man's life," he said, "not even 
were he lowest of the low, should tie risked for so slight a 
chance of benefit." — Speaking of the first crusaders, Albert 
d'Alx says, "God punishes them for their fearful cruelty to 
the Jews, for God is just, and desires not force to be used to 
bring any one to him." 

X He gave his own cloak to cover her . . . . " mantello 
suo, quo erat indutus, earn involvens." .... Will. Tyr. 
1. x. c. 11. 

$ We have already shown that the barons gave up their 
respective war-cries for the crusaders' cry. "God wills it.'* 
— " Who has ever heard tell of so many nations, speaking 
different tongues, being collected together In one army — 
Franks, Flemings, Prisons, Gauls, Britons, Allobroges, Lor 
miners, Germans, Bavarians, Normans, Scotch, English, 
Aquitanlans, Apullans, Iberians, Dacians. Greeks, Arme- / 
nians 7 When a Briton or German spoke to me, I could 
give him no answer. But, although divided by sucjh - differ 
ences of language, we all seemed so many brothers and 
near relatives, united by one kindred spirit, for love of our 
Lord. If any of us lost any thing belonging to him, he who 
had found it carried it carefully about v* ith him, and for 
many days, until b\ reiterated inquiry he had discovered 
the loser, to whom he right gladly restored It, us it behooves 
men who have undertaken a holy pilgrimage." Fulcher 
Carnot. p. 3t*9. 

|| "Whence it came to pass, that neither harlot nor 
brothel was allowed, or oven suffered to be spoken of; espe 
daily since they dreaded being delivered np to the sword 
by the judgment of God : and if any unmarried woman was 
found with child, she and her guilty accomplice were con- 
signed to cruel tortures." Guibert. Nov. 1. Iv. c. 15. — The 
sensual manners of the Turks were a striking contrast tu 
this Christian chastity. Alter the great hattltj of Antioch, 
new-liorn infants, of whom the Turkish women had lain in, 
were found In the fields and woods. Guibert, I. v. 

IT Raym. de Agiles, p. 163, and elsewhere — PaoperM 
nostri 
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in full blaze of day through Europe and Asia 
by the great movement of the crusade, encoun- 
tered liberty while he sought Jerusalem. The 
liberating trumpet of the archangel, which the 
world fancied it had heard in the year 1000, 
was sounded a century later by the preaching 
of the crusade. At the foot of the feudal fcwer, 
which oppressed it by its darkening shadow, 
awoke the village ; and that ruthless man who 
had only stooped down from his vulture 4 nest to 
despoil his vassals, armed them himself, led 
them with him, lived with them, suffered with 
them: community of suffering touched his 
heart. More than one serf could say to his 
superior, " My lord, I found a cup of water for 
you in the desert — I shielded you with my body 
at the siege of Antioch, or of Jerusalem." 

Strange adventures, singular chances, could 
not fail to attend such an enterprise. To have 
survived the fearful destruction which swept 
off so many nobles, in not a few instances con- 
ferred a nobility of its own. A man's worth 
was then known. The serfs had their own 
jage of history, which told of their heroic acts, 
""he relatives of the dead became the kindred 
of martyrs; and decked out their fathers and 
brothers in the old legends of the Church. 
They knew that it was a poor man who had 
saved Antioch by discovering the holy lance, 
while the sons and brothers of kings had fled 
from that city. They knew that the pope had 
not gone to the crusade, and that the sanctity 
of monks and priests had been eclipsed by the 
holiness of a layman — Godfrey of Bouillon. 

Then did humanity begin to honor herself in 
the lowliest condition. The first revolutions 
of the commons precede, or follow haid upon, 
the year 1100 ; when they broached the notion 
that each ought to be free to dispose of the pro- 
duce of his own labor, and to marry his chil- 
dren without another's consent, and were em- 
boldened to believe that they had a right to go 
and come, to sell and buy, and even suspected, 
in the excess of their presumptuousness, that 
men might chance to be equal. 

Up to this time, this fonnidable notion of 
equality had never been clearly enounced. We 
are, indeed, told that before the year 1000, the 
peasants of Normandy had broke out in revolt ; 
but it was easily suppressed. A few knights 
scoured the country, dispersed the villeins, cut 
off their feet and hands, and the matter was for- 
gotten.* Generally speaking, the peasants had 
too little communication with each other ; so 
that their jacauerics all failed in the middle age ; 
and it must, alas ! be confessed, they were also 

* " The rustics having held many meetings over all Nor- 
mandy, unanimously determined to live as they pleased, 
and, in contempt of all laws, took the short cuts throuph 
the woods, r.r used the rivers and fords at will, (quatenus 
•Hin in silvaruru compendiis qumn in aqaa/um commerces, 
»allo obsistente ante statuti juris obice, lepibas uterentur 
•uis.) . . . v The writer adds, that after the severe handling 
they got, as mentioned in the text, (truncatis manibus ac 
pcdlhus. inutiles suis remisit.) they gave up their meetings, 
mil returned to their ploughs." Will, tiemet 1. v. ap. Scr. 
1L Pr. x. 185 



too degraded by slavery, and rendered too bru- 
tal and savage by the extremity of their suffer* 
ings, to have used victory otherwise than bar- 
barously. 

It was in the populous burghs which had 
risen round the castles, and particularly round 
the churches, that ideas of liberty mostly fer- 
mented. Population had been encouraged in 
these burghs, by grants of land from their lay 
or ecclesiastical lords, who were anxious to in- 
crease their strength and the number of their 
vassals. They were not large, commercial ci- 
ties, like those in the south of France, and in 
Italy ; but carried on manufactures of the coarser 
kind, had some smiths, many weavers, butchers, 
and in the burghs lying on the high roads, hos- 
tellers. Sometimes their lords would allure 
skilful artisans — to embroider the rtole or forge 
the armor ; and these men could not but have 
some liberty allowed them, since they carried 
their all in their hands and arms, and would 
otherwise have fled the country. 

Liberty, then, was to have its beginning in 
the towns, in the towns of the centre of France,* 
which were to be called privileged towns, or 
communes, and which would either receive or 
extort their franchises. The general pretext 
was the necessity of securing the inhabitants 
from the oppression and robbery of the feudal 
lords : the special, the defence of the Isle of 
France against the pre-eminently feudal coun- 
try, Normandy. •' At this period," says Orde- 
ric Vital, " the popular community was estab- 
lished by the bishops, so that the priests ac- 
companied the king to sieges and battles, with 
the banners of their parishes and their parish- 
ioners." According to the same historian, it 
was a Montfort, (an illustrious family, which, 
in the following century, destroyed liberty in 
the south of France and founded that of Eng- 
land,) Amaury de Montfort, who counselled 
Louis-le-Gros, after his defeat at Brenneville, 
to oppose the Normans with the men of the 
communes arrayed under the banners of their 
respective parishes, (a. d. 1119.)f But when 
these commons returned to the shelter of their 
own walls, they rose in their demands. It wa s 
death to their humble thoughts of themselves 
when they saw flying before their parochial 
banners mighty horses and their noble horse- 
men, when, with Louis-le-Gros, they had put 
a stop to the robberies of the Rocheforts, and 
had forced the den of the Coucys. With the 
poet of the twelfth century, they could exclaim 
44 We are men as they are ; as great heart ha*0 
we ; as much endure can we. "J All coveted a 

* Order. Vit. 1. ii. Tunc ergo community* in Fin** 
popular!* statuta est a pnoesulibm, ut prswbyteri remit*** 
tur regi ad obsidionem vel pugnam cum vexlllis et P* 
chiani* omnibus. 
t Id. 1. xii. 
t " LI paixan e li vilaln 

(Ml del boscage o cil del plain. 
Ne sai par kel entlchement, 
Ne ki les men primlerement ; 
Far vinz. par trentaines, par cens 
Uni tenuz platan — " 
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anchiscs or privileges, and offered to pur- 
them ; for, needy and wretched as they 
poor aitisans, smiths, and weavers, suf- 
to cluster for shelter at the foot of a cas- 
fugitive serfs crowding round a church, 
ould manage to find money ; and men of 
amp were the founders of our liberties, 
willingly starved themselves to procure 
eans of purchase ; and king and barons 
id each other in selling charters which 
d so high a price. 

is revolution took place all over the king- 
nder a thousand different forms, and with 
tie disturbance ; so that it has only at- 
d notice with regard to some towns of the 
and the Somme, which, placed in less fa- 
le circumstances, and belonging to two 
»nt lords, one a layman, the other ecclesi- 
1, resorted to the king for a solemn guar- 
of concessions often violated, and main- 
l a precarious liberty at the cost of several 
rie8 of civil war. To these towns the 
of communes has been more particularly 
id ; and the wars they had to wage form a 
but dramatic incident in this great revo- 
, which was operating silently and under 
ent forms in all the towns of the north of 
:e. 

vas in brave and choleric Picardy, whose 
ions had so soundly beaten the Normans — 
! country of Calvin, and of so many other 
utionary spirits — that these explosions 
place. Noyon, Beauvais, Laon, three ec- 



Priveement ont porparle 
E plasura 1'oot entre els jurt 
Ke jamez, par lux volonte, 
N'arunt selngnor ne avoe. 
Seingnur ne lur font se mal nun ; 
Ne poent avelr od els ralsun. 
Ne lur gaainz, ne lur laburs ; 
Cbescun jar vunt a grant dolurs. 
Tute jar sunt lor bestes prises 
Par aies e par servises .... 
• Par kel nas lsissam damagler 1 
Metum nas fors de lor dangler ; 
Nas somes homes cam 11 sunt, 
Tex membres avum cam il ant 
Et altresi grans cors avow, 
Et altretant sofrir poum. 
Ne nas faut fors cuer sulement, 
AUam nas par cerement, 
Nos avoir e nas defenduro, 
E tait ensemble nas tenara. 
Es nas voilent gaerreter, 
Bien avom, contra on chevalier, 
Trente a qaarante palsanz 
Maniabtes e cumbatans.* " 
Hob. Wace, Roman de Rou, vers. 5079-6038. 

e peasant and the villain, this from the wood, that 
be plain, I know not by what inducement, nor what 
wed them, by twenties, thirties, and hundreds, have 
everai parliaments. .... Privily have they conferred 
er, and many of them have sworn that never, of their 
vill tbey have lord or patron. The lords work them 
if but evil, nor do they receive any thing from them 
for their gains or their labor. Each day they suffer 

griefs Each day their cattle are taken for aids 

r service " Why do we suffer ourselves to be 

1, nor place ourselves out of danger from them T We 
•n as they are. we have such limbs as they have, and 
ts great hearts, and can endure as much. Nor do we 
rest hearts only, but to take oath to defend our having 
arselves, and to keep ourselves all together. And, 
I they choose to fight, we can bring against one knight 
:? to forty handy and fighting peasants.**) 



clesiastical lordships,* were the first commune* ; 
to these may be added St. Quentin. Here the 
Church had laid the foundations of a powerful 
democracy. We shall afterwards have occa- 
sion to inquire, when we come to the revolu- 
tions of the commons of Flanders, of far great- 
er importance, whether the example was set by 
Cambrai and the Belgian towns. We could 
only now show in little what we shall descry 
further on of colossal size. What is the com- 
mune of Laon by the side of the terrible and 
stormy city of Bruges, which could send forth 
her thirty thousand armed men, defeat the king 
of France, and imprison the emperor ?f How- 
ever, great or little, our Picard communes were 
heroical, and fought bravely. They had also 
their belfry and their tower, not leaning and 
clad in marble, like the miranda of Italy,J but 
set off with a sonorous clock, which did not 
summon the citizens to battle against the bishop 
or lord in vain. Women went to battle against 
the men. Eighty women would join in attack- 
ing the castle of Amiens, and were all wound- 
ed ;$ as, at a later period, Jeanne Hachette 
was at the siege of Beauvais — a jovial and 
merry race of fiery soldiers and joyous ballad- 
singers, a country of light morals, licentious 
fabliaux, capital songs, and of Beranger. 
'Twas their delight, in the twelfth century, to 
see the count of Amiens on his big horse risk 
himself beyond the drawbridge, showing off its 
heavy caracoles ; when the hostellers and the 
butchers would boldly stand at their doors, and 
startle the feudal brute with their loud laugh- 

ler J 

The king has been said to be the founder of 

the communes ; but the reverse is rather the 
truth :*fl it is the communes that established the 
king. Without them, he could not have beaten 
off the Normans ; and these conquerors of Eng- 
land and the Two Sicilies would probably have 
conquered France. It was the communes, or, 
to use a more general and exact term, the 
bourgeoisies** which, under the banner of the 



* See Thierry, Lettres sur I'Histoire de France.— Had 1 
entered at length into the subject here, I could only have 
copied his admirable narratives, which are familiar to all. 
However, the questions concerning the communes, the hour 
geotiie, and the origin of the ticr»4tat, have been cleared up 
and accurately settled by M. Gulzot alone, in the fifth 
volume of his Cours. I shall return to the subject. 
. f This was the emperor Maximilian, in 1493. 

X See Thierry, Lettres sur l'Histoire de France, p. 368. 
Miranda ; that is, the wonder. 

$ Guibert Nov. ap. Scr. K. Ft. xii. 963. 

(I Id. ibid. p. 261. 

ir Louis VI. was opposed to the cities holding of the crown 
forming themselves into communes, and Louis VII. fol- 
lowed up the same policy. The latter, on bis way to Orleans, 
repressed efforts which he considered as seditious :— " Here, 
he crushed the pride and silliness of certain idlers of the 
city, who, for the sake of the commune, appeared in rebel 
lious wise, and stood against the crown ; but many of them 
paid dearly for it, for he put many to a tthamelal ucath, at 
they deserved." Gr. Chron. de St. Denis, ap. Scr. R. Ft 
xii. 196.— Hist. Lndov. vii. p. 124, 126, fee. He dissolved the 
commune of Vezelay. Chron. de St Denis, p. 206. 

** " Nowhere," says M. Guizot, " has the bourgecuix, the 
tiert-htaU been so completely developed, have its destinies 
been so vast, or its results so fruitful as in France A li 
Europe had its communis ; they were to be foand in Italy 
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saint of the parish, enforced the common peace 
between the Oise and the Loire ; while the 
king, on horseback, bore in front the banner of 
the abbey of St. Denys.* The vassal in his 
capacity of count of the Vexin, and as abbot of 
St Martin of Tours, and canon of St. Quenin, 
defender of the Church, he warred in holvwise 
to put down the robberies of the lords of Mont- 
morency and of Puisct, and the detestable cru- 
elties of the Coucys. 

He was supported by the rising bourgeoisie 
and by the Church — all the rest, both strength 
and glory, belonged to feudalism. He was 
lost, poor little king as he was, among the vast 
domains of Ids vassals. f And many of the lat- 
ter were great men — at least, men powerful by 
their valor, energy, and wealth. What was a 
Philippe I., or even tho brave Louis VI., the 

florin, Germany, nnd England. ju«t as in Franco. And not 
only were commune* universal, but tho communes of 
Fmnce tiro not those which, as communes under this 
name and in the middle ttpc liave played the urea test jwrt, 
and enjoy the highest place in history. The Italian com- 
munes gave birth to glorious republics ; the (jennan com- 
munes became free and imperial cities, which have a history 
of their own. and have had a great Influence on the general 
history of Germany ; the communes of England, connecting 
themselves with a brunch of tho feudal aristocracy, consti- 
tute, in conjunction with It. the Influential hou*e of the 
British Parliament, nnd early played an important jiart in 
the history of their country. The French communes in the 
middle age. and as they existed while bearing this name, 
were far from rising to the same IHghl of political ini|x>M- 
ance. or to the same historical dignity. Yet it is in France, 
that the population of the communes, the bourgeoisie, has 
been most thoroughly and efficiently developed, and has 
ended by acquiring the most decided preponderance in 
society. There have been communes in all Europe, but no 
true tiers itat except in Fmnce. This tirrt-ctat f which, in 
17**J, brought about the French Revolution, is a destiny, a 
power, that belongs solely to our history, and will be vainly 
sought elsewhere." Lee on i. t. v. p. l)ini. 

* This was the famous Oriflamme, which became the 
standard of the kings of France when Philippe I. h.id ac- 
quired the Vexin — a dependency of the abbey of tf l. Denys. 
tier. IL Fr. xi. 304 ; xii. 50.— Hce note. p. ltfl. 

t "The sovereignty proper of the king of France ex- 
tended over the Me of France, and a part of the Orleanais — 
answering to the five departments of the Seine, the Seine 
and Oise, the Seine and Marne, the Oise. and the I^oiret. 
Still, small as this district was — it was but thirty leagues 
from east to west, and forty from north to south — it wns far 
from iK'ing wholly subject to the crown. We find, on the 
coiilr:iry, that it was the great business of I<oui<<-le Gros's 
life, il urine his. whole reign, to reduce to obedience the 
counts of t'haumont and of Clermont, the lords of Montlhery, 
Montfort i'Amaury, Couoy, Montmorency, I'uhet, and nu- 
merous other Iwirons, who. within the precincts of the diwhy 
of France and the royal demesnes, refused all obedience to 
him. 

"To the north of this small district, the count«hip of 
Vemmndois, in Picardy, which belonged to Philip's brother, 
only answered to two of our present dipartments, and the 
ci>unl>hip of lloulouue to one only. Hut the count^hip of 
Flanders comprised four; equ-itling Philip's kingdom in 
extent, and by far MirpaH>in» it in |>opulation and riches. 
The hou«e of ChampMime, divided between it* two hraiu'he* 
of l.'h'im|Kii!ne and Him-, covered uf it-elf six of our present 
department*, and hemmed in the kine on the south and the 
east. The hou«e of Ituruundy occupied a territory equal to 
three department**, the kinii of England, as duke of .\«>r- 
nandy, |Kissessi-d one eqinl t" the. the. dukcof Hrittan) the 
same, and the count of Anjou's was nearly equivalent to 
three; so that the kir»s'> ne.ire>t neiuhlxirs of the great 
lords were his equals in power. A* to the countrie« l\inp 
between the f/iire and the Pyrenees, and which now com 
prise thirty -thn-e department*, although they reco^nw-d 
the sf vjre ignly of the French ninii:irrh. they wen* in r-ifkt- 
ness as alien from him as the three kingdoms of Lormine. 
Iturcundy, and Provence, which held uf the emperor, and 
which answer to twenty -one of our pn-ent Jejiarti ents." 
Auoondi Ilistoire des Frungafc, t. v. p. 7. 



fat pale man,* between the red William of Eag. 
land and of Normandy, the Roberts of Flu. 
ders, conquerors and pirates,! the wealthy Raj. 
monds of Toulouse, the Williams of Poitiers, aod 
Fulks of Anjou — troubadours and historians; 
and, lastly, the Godfreys of Lorraine, intrepid 
antagonists of the emperors, sanctified in tke 
minds of all Christendom hy tho life and death 
of Godfrey of Bouillon. 

What had the king to oppose to all this glory 
and power ? Not much, apparently ; nothing 
sensible to sight or touch — right : an old rijrht, 
revived by Charlemagne, but preached by the 
priests, and renewed by the poems of the day ; 
and, indeed, the feudal rights seemed a usur- 
pation of this royal right. According to it, the 
fief of every vassal who dicu cmldless, reverted 
to the sovereign as to its source. This gave hia 
a commanding position, and secured him many 
friends, for it was to one's interest to be oa 
good terms with him who was the beslower of 
vacant fiefs ; and this claim to universal heir- 
ship secured him immense popularity. Mean- 
while the Church supported and maintained 
him. She had too much need of the service* 
of a military chief against the barons, ever to 
desert the king. This was seen when Philippe 
I. scandalously married Bertrade de Montfort 
whom he had seduced from her husband, Full 
of Anjou. (a. d. 1092.) While the bishop of 
Chart res, the famous Yves, thundered against 
him, the ptjpe laid him under interdict, and the 
council of Lyons condemned him. the whole of 
the northern Church remained faithful to him. 
and he had on his side the bishops of Reims, 
Sens, Paris, Meaux, Soissons, Noyon, Senlis, 
Arras,J <fce. 

Louis VI., who, in his old age, was styled 
the Fat, had been at first sumamed the Spright- 
ly, or Awakened, (rEveille.) His reign, in- 
deed, is the awakening of the monarchy. Bra- 
ver than his father, and more obedient to the 
Church, it was in her cause, in defence of the 
abbey of St. Denys and the bishoprics of Or- 
leans and of Rcims,$ that he fleshed his maiden 
sword ; and when we reflect that the lands of 
the Church were then the only asylums of or- 
der and of peace, we appreciate the charity and 
humanity of the. task undertaken by their de- ' 
fender. 'Tis true that he found his account in 
it, since the bishops, in their turn, armed their 
men for him. It was he who protected the pil- 
grims, and the merchants who flocked to their 
fairs and their festivals, and who secured the 
safely of the high road from Tours and Orleans 
to Paris, and from Paris to Reims. Together 
with the counts of Blois and of Champagne, he 
strove; to place in some- decree of peace ana 
security the country between the Loire, the 
Seine, and the Marne — a small circle hemmed 

* He un« poisoned when young. and remained pallid cvei 
afler. Onier. Vit I. \i. up. Sir R. Fr. xii. fiKI. 
t See the story uf Uoliert-le Friaon, (tho Frieslander.) 
X Si"intnnli. t. iv. p. .nhi. 

$ Smter ii Vita Luilovici Cross!, c. %-6, «p. Bcr. B. ft tt 
4 Initio. 
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by the large feudal masses of Anjou, Nor- 
indy, and Flanders : the latter reached as far 
, the Somme. The circle comprised between 
ese large fiefs was the first arena of loyalty, 
e theatre of its heroic history. Here the 
ag maintained immense wars and terrible 
niggles against those pleasant spots which 
re now our faubourgs. Our prosaic plains of 
irie and of Hurepoix have had their Iliads, 
lie Montforts and the Garlandes often sup- 
orted the king, while the Coucys, the barons 
i Rochefort, and especially the lords of Puiset, 
rare arrayed against him. They troubled the 
rfaole neighborhood with their rapine. There 
ns some possibility of going in safety from 
hiis to St. Denys ; but beyond, one could only 
ide lance in rest — for here was the sombre 
ad unlucky forest of Montmorency, while, on 
be other side, the tower of Montlhery exacted 
s tolls. The king could not travel from his 
iy of Orleans to his city of Paris, without an 
rmy at his back. 

The crusade made the kirig's fortune. The 
mble lord of Montlhery took the cross, but 
d not go further than Antioch. When the 
hristians were besieged there, he left his com- 
uuons in arms, his brother pilgrims, let him- 
j)f down from the walls by a rope, after the 
cample of some others, and returned from 
jsia to Hurepoix with the nickname of Rope- 
ancer. All this humanized the haughty baron, 
ud he gave his daughter in marriage to one 
f the king's sons, with his castle as her dowry* 
-which was, in fact, to give him a clear road 
«tween Paris and Orleans. 

Nor was the absence of the great barons less 
idvantageous to the king. Stephen of Blois, 
it ho had acted like the lord of Montlhery, chose 
a return to Asia. The brilliant count of Poi- 
iers, the libertine and the troubadour, felt the 
impossibility of being an accomplished knight 
iritbout a journey to the Holy Land ; besides, 
be relied on meeting many romantic adven- 
tures, together with material for some .good 
stories, f His duchy of Aquitaine did not cost 
him many sighs ; and he offered it to the king 
of England for a sum of ready money. He set 
oat with a large army, all his men, and all his 
mistresses-^ As to the Languedocians, the 
crusade between Tripoli and Toulouse went on 
uninterruptedly. The count of Tripoli was Al- 
phoose Jordan, whose father had had an escape 
of the crown of Jerusalem ; which, being offer- 
ed to the count of Anjou, he took it, and was 
rained. The Angevins had no business with 
the Holy Land ; but with the commercial and 
industrious natives of Languedoc, the case was 
different. It was an excellent market for them ; 

* Philippe the Flint said to his son, Louis-le-Gros, " Now, 
■y «m, keep heedful watch over this tower, the trouble 
*i<ed me by which has made me almost an old man. and 
through whose craft and deceitful wickedness I have never 
known thorough peace and quiet/* Bugerii Vita Ludovici 
&w*i, c. 3. ap. 8cr. R. Ft. xii. 16. 

t Ue occasionally travelled for this purpose only. 

X Cmibtrt. Nov. 1. vii Kramlna contraierat puellanxm. 

13 



and they drow from it (he provisions of the Le- 
vant, rivalling the Pisans and Venetians. 

Thus, ponderous feudalism had begur. to 
move and to uproot itself from the soil. It 
went, and came, and lived upon the beaten 
highway of the crusade, between France and 
Jerusalem. As for the Normans, they wanted 
no other crusade than that of England ; whick 
gave i hem full occupation. The king alone re- 
mained faithful to the soil of France, and be- 
came more powerful daily through the absence 
of the barons, and their devotion to external 
objects. He began to become something in 
Europe. He received — he, the opponent of 
the petty barons of the baniieue of Paris — a 
letter from the emperor, Henry IV., who com- 
plained to the King of the Celts of the violence 
of the pope.* So deceptive was his title, 
compared with his means, that the count of 
Barcelona sent from the Pyrenees to ask his 
assistance to repel the terrible invasion of the 
Almoravides, which threatened Spain and Eu- 
rope. In like manner, when the hero of the 
crusade, the glorious Bohemond, prince of An- 
tioch, came to rouse the compassion of the 
people for the Christians of Asia, he thought 
he did a popular act in marrying the sister of 
Louis-le-Gros.f He took care not to solicit 
the aid of his countrymen, the Normans ; and 
the count of Barcelona mistrusted his neighbors 
of Toulouse. No one doubted the king of 
France. 

The danger of his position arose from his 
proximity to the Normans ; but this very prox- 
imity rendered him dear to the Churches, and 
to the bourgeoisies of central France. The 
Normans had taken Gisors in despite of trea- 
ties ; and from it commanded the Vexin almost 
up to Paris. These conquerors respected noth- 
ing. But for the jealousy of Flanders and of 
Anjou, the poor royalty of France would have 
been unable to make head against them. The 
count of Anjou demanded and obtained the title 
of seneschal of the king of France^ — this gave 
him the privilege of laying the dishes on th.9 
royal table, but feudalism held all domestic 
offices noble, and the count of Anjou was too 
powerful to admit of this voluntary servitude's 
being ever made a handle against him ; it was 
simply equivalent to his entering into a strict 
league against the Normans. 

The latter gained no decisive advantage 
They employed against the French king only 
the smallest part of their forces. In point of 
fact, Normandy was no longer on the continent, 
but in England. Their victory at Brenneville 
in an engagement between cavalry, in which 
the two kings encountered and acquitted them 
selves soldierly and well, was followed by nc 

* fligebert. fiemblac. ap. Struv. i. 856. 

t Stugerii Vita Lud. Grossi, c. 9, ap. Scr. R. FY. xii. 18 
"For the active valor of the Franks and their king, Louis, 
was so loudly blazoned forth, that the Saracens themselves 
felt alarmed at the alliance." 

\ Hugo de CLoeriU, de Scnesc&lcta, ap. Scr. R Fr. I 
194 
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result. There were not three men slain, ac- 
cording to Orderic "Vital,* in this celebrated 
battle of the twelfth century, (a. d. 1119.) 
Who, after this, will say that the times of chiv- 
alry are the heroic times ? 

Cruel vengeance was taken for this defeat 
by the militia of the communes, who entered 
Normandy, and committed fearful ravage 
there. They were headed by the bisr.ops 
themselves, who dreaded nothing so much as 
becoming subject to Norman feudalism. The 
king hoped to derive a much greater advantage 
still from the protection of the Church, when 
Calixtus II. excommunicated the emperor, 
Henry V., in the council of Reims, where fif- 
teen archbishops and two hundred bishops sat. 
Louis appeared there, and humbly accused be- 
lorc the pope, Henry Beauclerc, the Norman 
king of England, as the violator of the people's 
rights, and the ally of the barons who laid waste 
the country. " Tne bishops," he said, " detest- 
ed, and with reason, Thomas de Marnc, a sedi- 
tious brigand, who plundered the whole province, 
and therefore ordered me to attack this scourge 
of travellers and of the weak. The loyal barons 
of France joined me in curbing the breakers of 
the laws, and they fought for the love of God 
together with the whole array of the Christian 
army. The count of Nevcrs, returning peace- 
ably, with my permission, from this expedition, 
was taken, and is detained to this day by count 
Thibaut, although many barons have applied to 
Thibaut, in my name, to release him, and the 
bishops have laid all his land under anathema." 
When the king had ended, the French prelates 
deponed to the truth of his wholo statement ; 
but the pope had enough on his hands with his 
contest with the emperor, without making an- 
other enemy in the person of the English mon- 
arch. 

However it be, the king of France was so 
far the man of the Church, that she allowed 
him the undisputed exercise of that right of in 
vestiture, for claiming which the pope excommu- 
nicated the emperor.} No inconvenience arose 
from this right, in the hand of one protected by 
the bishops. Besides, Louis inspired so much 
confidence ! He was a prince after Gud's 
heart, and after the world's. 

Henry Beauclerc had supplanted his brother 
Robert. Louis-le-Gros took William Clito, 
Robert's son. under his protection. He vainly 
endeavored to settle him in Normandy, but 
succeeded in making him count of Flanders; 
for when Charles the Good, the late count, had 
been massacred by the inhabitants of Bruges, 
Louis undertook this distant expedition, avenged 
the count in a signal manner, and persuaded the 
Flemings to take the Norman, William Clito, 



for their count. Men were thus habituated tt 
regard the French king as the minister of Pro. 
vidence. 

His expeditions into the South were moit 
distant, and not less brilliant. At the oe> 
mencement of the crusade, the count of Boar- 
p<>9 had sold his countship to the king ;• i*j 
this possession, from which the king was up*. 
rated by so many broad lands, more or If* 
hostile, acquired importance when in 11 15 the 
lord of the Bourbonnois, which bordered as • 
Berry, summoned the king to his aid again* ! 
his predecessor's brother, who disputed the 
lordship with him. Louis-le-Gros marchei 
thither with an army, and protected him too* 
effectually. From this time, he secured a , 
footing in the South. Twice afterwards he ' 
made a kind of crusade thither in favor of the 
bishop of Clermont, who had complained of 
violence from the count of Auvergne. He 
was willingly followed by the great vassals <rf 
the North, by the counts of Flanders, Anjoa, 
and Brittany, and ' several Norman barons, ts 
whom it was a high treat to make a campaigi 
in the South. He would not listen to the pro- 
tests of the count of Poitiers, duke of Aqai- 
taine, and suzerain of the count of Auvergne; 
and, some years afterwards, the bishop of Pur- 
on-Velay sought a grant from the king of 
France, making the absence of his lord, the 
count of Toulouse, who was then in the Holy 
Land, (a. n. 1134,) his pretext for so doing. 

The power at which the king of France had 
arrived was evidenced from the year 1124, in 
which the emperor, Henry V., who had been 
excommunicated at the council of Reims, and 
who cherished, therefore, a bitter hatred of the 
bishops and the king, and had been urged to the 
undertaking by his son-in-law, Henry Beau- 
clerc, prepared to invade France. The report 
spread that the emperor sought to wreak his 
vengeance on the city of Reims. Instantly, 
the whole militia of the kingdom flew to arms.f 
The great barons sent their retainers ; and the 
duke of Burgundy, the counts of Nevers, Ver- 
mandois, and even of Champagne — who was at 
the time in arms against Louis-le-Gros in fa- 
vor of the Norman king, — and the counts of 
Flanders, Brittany, Aquitaine, and of Anjou, 
hastened to drive back the Germans, who durst 
not advance. This unanimity of Northern 
France under Louis-le-Gros, against Germany, 
seemed to announce a century beforehand the 
victory of Bouvines, as his expedition into 
Auvergne directs one's thoughts to the con- 
quest of the South in the thirteenth century. 

All K LARD. HIS DOCTRINES, (a. D. 1108-1140.' 

Such, after the first crusade, was the resur 



* Onier. Vital. I. xli. np. Srr. R. Fr. xii.TiM. Tren solum- * Chronica R.^. Fr. np. Scr. R. Fr. xt. 394. The pric 

dmkIo iiiten*ni|ibw fuiHw CfUii|NTi. • i was «KUHX) h\rrs. Foiilt|ur.<<-)e-Rechin (the Grim) cede 

T The monks of St Deny* Invine elected Suzcr their I th<- Ciitmah to him, to secure his keeping neutral. 

abbot, without w.iitine for tin- royil pre»entiition. Loiih ex- I f Sucrr, Vim Lutl. <Jr. up. Her. R. Fr. xli. St Km 1 

pru«sed great nnper at the eirnuiiMnnce. and threw several nun ton Francia nequatur, potenter InvitaL. Indifmt 

•f the monk* into prlioii. Hiiser. Viti Luriov. Urossi, p. 4tf. I i^;tur ho«iiuiii tnwltutaui aiulaclam usitata Francl* 

— That, the exception proves the rule. j ^ms, clrriiniiinnque inovens inilitarem deli 
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action of king and people. People and king ery after a long fit of wakefulness ; and ho 

5t out under the banner of St. Denys : Mont- chose as the motto of his book, " The fool has 

pie St. Denys was the battle-cry of France, said in his heart, There is no God." A monk 

it. Denys and the Church, Paris and the had the presumption to think the proof incon- 

aione, fj.ee each other. Here was the centre elusive, and entitled his reply, " A little book 

3 which life flowed : a nation's heart beat for the fool."* These were but the preludes 

vcre. The first sign, the first pulsation, is the of sharper disputes. Gregory VII. forbade any 

iae of the schools and the voice of Abelard. persecution of Berenger :f it was the time of 

^berty, which rung so faint an alarm in the the dispute concerning the right of investiture, 

rtlfry of the communes of Picardy, spoke aloud and the material struggle, the war against the 

m Europe through the voice of the Breton lo- emperor, was all absorbing. Another struggle 

gieian. Arnold of Brescia, Abelard's disciple, was on the eve of commencement, and a much 

mu the echo which awakened Italy. Though more serious one, within the sphere of intellect, 

they knew it not, the petty communes of when the dispute would be transferred from 

France had sisters in the Lombard cities, and politics to theology and morals, and the very 

ii Rome — that great commune of the ancient morality of Christianity would be brought into 

world. question. Thus Arius was succeeded by Pela- 

The chain of freethinkers, broken, seemingly, gins, and Berenger by Abelard. 

ifter John Scotus,* was linked together again The Church appeared tranquil. Two pupils 

jyour great Gerbert, who was pope in the of St. Ansclm's of Canterbury, Anselm of Laon, 

par 1000. A pupil at Cordova, and a profes- and William of Champcaux, presided over the 

lor at Reims,! Gerbert was succeeded by his schools of Laon and of Paris. However, great 

[iaciple Fulbert of Chartres, whose pupil, Be- signs were made manifest. The Vaudois had 

enger of Tours, terrified the Church with the translated the Bible into the vulgar tongue,^ 

rst doubt touching the Eucharist. Shortly and the Institutes, also, were translated. $ Law 

fterwards, the canon, Roscelin of Compiegne, was taught, equally with theology, at Orleans 

ared to question the doctrine of the Trinity, and at Angers. || The existence alone of the 

le taught, moreover, that general ideas were school of Paris constituted a portentous and 

mly words — " The virtuous man is a reality, dangerous novelty. Ideas, till this time scat- 

'irtoe only a sound."J This bold reform shook tcred, or watched over in the various ecclesias- 

11 poetry, all religion, to the centre ; and ac- tical schools, began to converge to a common 

•ustomed the world to see only personifications centre. The great name of University was 

n ideas which the mind had been wont to con- recognised in the capital of France, at the ino- 

lider realities. It was no less than the transi- ment that the French tongue had become 

ion from poetry to prose. This logical heresy almost universal. The conquests of the Nor- 

tkorrified the age of the first crusade ; and mans, and the first crusade, had spread its 

Nominalism, as it was termed, was stilled for powerfully philosophic idiom in every direc- 

fttime. tion, to England, to Sicily, and to Jerusalem. 

The Church did not lack champions against This circumstance alone invested France, ccn- 

tteae innovators. Berenger and Roscelin trai France, Paris, with an immense attractive 

found opponents in the Lombards, Lanfranc power. By decrees, Parisian French became 

and St. Anselm, both archbishops of Canter- a proverb. ^f h eudalism had found its political 

tary. St. Anselm, an original thinker, had centre in the royal city ; and this city was 

already discovered the famous argument of about to become the capital of human thought. 

Descartes for the existence of God — " If God The beginner of this revolution was not a 

did not exist, I could not conceive him."$ priest, but a handsome young man,** of brilliant 

Great was his transport on making this discov- talents, amiable, and of noble family .ft None 

wrote love verses, like his, in the vulgar 

* The succession of historians Is less interrupted. The 

•est distinguished among the earlier were Hermans, as « T !h«iin« nrn r n .i n i nn t« 

-gas* W™- •"»*»• sssriKAffTEs sew rtSi"jS"^2rs sna? ft 1 •&'" 

IL£ ZS.^1 J « \2EZ:~.}$*Z.J? rTR?.?*!; K^ 1 '" '"» Mittolaltor, JH23, b. ill. p. 301). 

IS* 25XSi£. SEK SLOES' JZXXSZ » cta-«r-n of- bnu. 1. or,„ He w „h- 

to be opened. Learned rabbis taught at Carcassonne : and " And Frenche she spake ful fayre and fetisly. 

ftei la the North, under the protection of the count of A ftt>r the * co,e of Stratford atte Bowe, 

flwipsgae, at Troyes and Vitry, and in the royal city of * or Frenche of Pnrls was to hire unknowe." 

<Msus. ** Epistola i. Holoisss ad Abel. (A Ik? I. et Hel. opera, ed 

t 8L Anselm speaks " of those heretical dialecticians who Duchesne.) " For what gift of soul or body wax wanting tt 

■sftssjsMual substances consist in words only, who con- adorn thy youth ?" — Abelardi Liber Calaiuitatuiu Meanuu 

pto soeotor but In a body, or wisdom but in a soul." De p. 10.— Juventutis ct forme gratia. 

lifrTrtsitatfs, c 3. tt Dorn at Palais, near Nantes, in 1079. He was the eld* 

1 FtnsJnsjhwi, c 9 son. and renounced his righ ;>f primogeniture. 
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tongue : he sang them, too.* Besides, his eru- 
dition was extraordinary for that day. He 
alone, oi his time, knew both Greek and He- 
brew. May be, he had studied at the Jewish 
schools, (there wore many in the South,) or 
under the rabbins of Troyes, Vitry, or of Or- 
leans. There were then in Paris two leading 
schools : the old Episcopal school of the parvis 
Notre Dame, and that of St. Genevieve, on the 
oill, where shone William of Champcaux. 
Abelard joined his pupils, submitted to him his 
doubts, puzzled him, laughed at him, and closed 
his mouth. Ho would have served Ansclm of 
Laon the same, had not the professor, being a 
bishop, expelled him from his diocese. In this 
fashion this knight-errant of logic went on, 
unhorsing the most celebrated champions. He 
himself declared that ho had only renounced 
tilt and tourney through his passion for intel- 
lectual combats. f Henceforward, victorious 
and without a rival, he taught at Paris and 
Melun, the residence of Louis-le-Gros, and the 
lords flocked to hear him ; anxious to encour- 
age J one of themselves, who had discomfited 
the priests on their own ground, and had si- 
lenced the ablest clerks. 
Abclard's wonderful success is easily ex- 

Slained. All the lore and learning which had 
oen smothered under the heavy, dogmatical 
forms of clerical instruction, and hidden in the 
rude Latin of the middle age, suddenly ap- 
peared arrayed in the simple elegance of anti- 
quity, so that men seemed for the first time to 
near and recognise a human voice. The daring 
youth simplified and explained every thing ; 
presenting philosophy in a familiar form, and 
bringing it home to men's bosoms. He hardly 
suffered the obscure or supernatural to rest on 
the hardest mysteries of faith. It seemed as if 
till then the Church had lisped and stammered ; 
while Abelard spoke. All was made smooth 
and easy. He treated religion courteously and 
handled her gently, but she melted away in his 
hands. Nothing embarrassed the fluent speak- 
er : he reduced religion to philosophy, and mo- 
rality to humanity. Crime, he said, consists 
not m the act) but in the intention.^ It followed, 

* Abel. Lib. Cnlam. p. 12. " Now (he Alludes to the time 
of hh low) whatever sougs I devised wore amatory, not the 
secrets of philosophy. Many of these songs as thyself 
knoweM. are yet commonly sung In many countries : chiefly 
by those who find enjoyment in existence." — Ileloissa' 
hpl*t. i. "Two qualification*. Indeed, you peculiarly on- 
joyed ; a tone of voire nud it gracr in singing, which engaged 
every female heart. The«c are not common to philosophical 
men : seldom do they vary their severer studies by the coiii- 
|*>Mllon and |x-rfonnance of love sonnets. In both these 
you were so eminent ns to charm all of every rank: 1 was 
u«u-iliy the subject of them ; my name was thus celebrated, 
und envied, in every city and region." 

t LilMT (-alam. p. 4. El quoniam diabeticorum ratlonum 
armaturam omnibus philosophic? documentis pra.tuli, his 
armis aiia commuUivi et trophieis bellorum couflictus pne- 
tuli disputitionum. Proinde diverts di>put'indo peraiu- 

b'ulans provincial — From nnother of his letters we 

learn that he had at llrst devoted hiiu»elf to the study of the 
law. 

+ Id. p. 5. Quoniam de notentihnsternr nonnulios Ibidem 
hahebal iGuillelmus Campeuensisj tumulos, fret us eorum 
auxliic, voti inei compos e-ulU 

% P. Abelardl Ethica, scu uiaer Dictus, Scito U iptum, 



that there was no such thing as sins of hafcfcj 
or of ignorance — They who crucified Jem,** 
knowing him to have been the Saviour, utrt i 
guilty of no sin.* What is original sin l—Un j 
a stTiy than a punishment. f But then, vhertj 
fore the redemption and the passion, if there wii; 
no sin ? — It was an act of pure love. Goddtsini ' 
to substitute the law of love for that oJJtm\ 

What is sin ! It is not God's Mill, bat fc 
God's contempt. () The intent is all; the set,! 
nothing : a slippery doctrine, safe only for tit j 
cere and enlightered minds. How h wn| 
abused by the Jesuits in the seventeenth cestaJ 
ry is well kqown ; but how far more danger*!] 
must it not have been in the ignorance iai| 
rudeness of the twelfth ! 

The doctrine spread instantaneously, cro»| 
ing at once, sea and Alps,| and pnetntisjl 
among all classes. The laity began to hufc] 
sacred topics ; and the most import int mrn*] 
ries were eagerly canvassed — no longer in i 
schools only — but by all, great and little, mi] 
and women, in market-place and in highway.fi 
The tabernacle, as it were, was broken into;] 
and the Holy of Holies dragged into the street! 
The simple were shaken, the saints st&ggen^j 
the Church was silent. 

(apud Rem. lezil Thesaur. Anocdotoram, pars 2», p.aTTi 
.... Opera tionein peccall nihil nddere ad reatum.— Mai ' 
animam, nisi quod ip>ius est, colnquinat: hoc est r na wi 
'sus, quern solummodo peccatum esse diximus. P. 633. tt 
—Opera indlllerentia sunt in se, scilicet nee bona nee Mia, 
sive remunemtlone digna, videntur. cisl secundum raaVsn 
intenUonls, qua* est arbor bonum vel malum profereat ftie» 
turn. Commentar. in Eplst. ad Roman, (ap. AbeL et M 
opera, p. 5£2.) 

* Ibid. p. 655. Non possum us dlcere martyraa *i 
Christ! persecutors (quum placere Deo eiederenl) la kit 
peccasse. " We must suppose then," he adds, " that Gal 
has only punbbed them lemiwrarily, and by way of a- 
nmple." 

t " When we say that original tdn is Inherent in chikkta, 
or that \«e have all sinned in Adam, It Is equivalent ft 
saying, that his sin wan the origin of oar punUhment. asi 
condemns us to damnation." Bee, also, Commentar. h 
Eplst. ad Roman. (Abel, et Hel. opera, p. 590.) "Bot fast 
<>od punish the innocent? That is unjust and cruel." 
" Perhaps," is his answer, •• it is no* so in Cod." Ibid. 

t Commentar. in EpisL ad Rom. p. 530. 533. Redcupfc 
itnque nostra 'c<t ilia summa in no) is per pnssionem Christ 

dilectio ut nmore ejus potius quain tiinore c 

impleamus.— " Then what is it that Jesus Christ has 
to redeem? It can only bo the elect And. then. \ 
the good ?*' Ibid.— St. Bernard taunts him in a strata of 
vehemence with this error. 8. Bcrnardl Opera, ed MasM 
ion. Um. t. i. p. 650. 655. 

$ Ethica. np. I). Pezii Th. t. iii. p. 627. Peceatun «a- 
temptus Creator!* est. Pee. also. p. 638. — Abelard. hi bar 
Ethics, (p. 63*2. 4cc..,) employs the wonl voluuta* in the ansa 
of desire. He distinguishes, it is true, the will (esasnuai) 
from desire ; but this confusion of terms must have fit 
qunntly occasioned a dangerous misprision of meaning, b 
the Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, he vs 
vol unfa* fur the tcilf. 

|| Cull), de P. Theodor. Eplst. ad P. Bern. (ap. 8. Bcr- 
nardi Op<>m, t i. p. 302.) Libri rjus transeunt maria, tras> 
vulant Alpes. — Pt. Bernard writes to the cardinals at Rome, 
in 1140: "I pray you to n*nd Peter Abelard'* BookofTI* 
"logy, as he c;ills It. You must have It at hand, since In 
boasN that it Is rend by many of tho college." 

V, The French bNhop* wrote to the pope, in 1140: Con 
per totam fere fin II lam, in civltatibus, vicis et castelli*, a 
Hrholarihns, non solum inter scholas, sed etiam trtviaua, 
nrc a littcratis nut pmvectis tantum, sed a pueris et sunrit 
cibus. aut certe stultis, de 8. Trlnltate. qua? Deus estw 

putan^tur P. Kernardl ()|iera, I. SOU.— 8. Bern. Eaul 

8H, ad Curdinaifs: lrridetur slmpilclnm rides, evisceraaul 
arcana Dei, qua-jtiones de altisaimls rebus 
i lantur. 
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Ul Christianity, however, was at stake, for 
very foundations were attacked. If original 
were no longer a sin, but a punishment, the 
lishment was unjust, and Redemption use- 
I. Abelard protested against the inference ; 
; he justified Christianity by such weak ar- 
nents, that he only injured it the more when 
averred that he knew no better answers, 
suffered himself to be pushed ad absurdum, 
1 then threw himself upon authority and 
b. 

Tins, man ceased to be guilty ; the flesh 
(justified and rehabilitated. The manifold 
•rings by which men had sacrificed them- 
es, had been superfluous. To what end, 
hosts of voluntary martyrs, the fasts and 
erations, the vigils of monks, the tribula- 
s of hermits, the unnumbered tears poured 
in the sight of God — all had been vanity 
folly. This God was a kind and easy 
., indifferent to every thing of the sort, 
he Church was then swayed by a monk, a 
>le abbot of Clairvaux — St. Bernard. Like 
lard, he was of noble birth. Originally 
1 Upper Burgundy,* from the country of 
suet and of Buffbn, he had been brought up 
hat powerful abbey of Citeaux, the sister 
the rival of Cluny, which sent forth such a 
; of illustrious preachers, and which, fifty 
rs later, originated the crusade against the 
igeois. But Citeaux was too splendid and 
wealthy for St. Bernard ; and he descended 
the poorer region of Champagne, and 
tded the monastery of Clairvaux in the 
ley of Wormwood, j Here, he could lead 
rill the life of suffering to which he cleaved, 
from which' nothing could tear him, for he 
dd never hear of being any other than a 
tk, when he might have been archbishop or 
e. Forced to reply to the various mon- 
is who consulted him, he found himself all- 
rerful in his own despite, and condemned to 
era Europe. It was a letter of St. Ber- 
j's which caused the king of France to 
bdraw his army from Champagne; J and 
m the simultaneous elevation of Innocent 
and of Anaclete to the papal throne had 
sn rise to a schism, the French church re- 
ed the judgment to St. Bernard, and he 
ided in favor of Innocent. $ England and 
j opposed his choice : the abbot of Clair- 
x wrote to the king of England ; then, ta- 
* the pope by the hand, he led him through 
lie cities of Italy, which received him on 
led knee. The people rushed to touch the 
t, and would struggle with each other but 



lb mother belonged to Montbar. the Dirth-place of 
n; which U no neat distance from Dijon, Bossuel's 
i place. He was born in 1091. 
ieander, Hellige Bern hard und sein Zcitalter. p. 7. 
rnald. de Ronneval. Vita S. Bern. I. iv. c. 3.— Chronic, 
u an. Sex. R. Fr. ilL 473.— See S. Bern. Epist. 220, 221, 
8. Bernard! Opera, ed. Mabtllon. 1690, fol. p. 203-210. 
ee St. Bernard's Letters to the towns of Italy— Genoa, 
Milan, ae.~to the empress; the king of England, and 
upercr, u. 136, son,. 



for a thread drawn out of his gown. His whole 
road was marked by miracles. 

But, as we learn from his letters, these 
things were not his chief business. He lent, 
but did not give himself to the world — his heart 
and treasure were elsewhere. He would write 
ten lines to the king of England, and ten pages 
to a poor monk. Abstracting himself from all 
outward concerns — a man of prayer and sacri- 
fice ; no one knew better how to be alone, 
though surrounded by others : his senses took 
no note of external objects. Having, his biog- 
rapher tells us, walked the whole day along the 
lake of Lausanne, he inquired in the evening 
whereabouts the lake might be. He would 
mistake oil for water, and coagulated blood for 
butter.* Almost every thing he took, his 
stomach rejected. He quenched his hunger 
with the Bible, his thirst with the Gospel. He 
could scarcely stand upright ; yet found strength 
to preach the crusade to a hundred thousand 
men. He seemed rather a being of another 
world than mortal, when he presented himself 
to the multitude with his white and red beard, 
his white and fair hair, meager and weak, hard- 
ly a tinge of life on his cheeks, and with that 
singular transparency of complexion so admired 
in Byron. f So overpowering was the effect of 
his preaching, that mothers kept their sons 
from hearing him, wives their husbands ;{ or 
all would have turned monks. As for him, 
when he had breathed the breath of life into the 
multitude, he would hasten back to Clairvaux, 
rebuild his hut of boughs and leaves,^ and 
sooth in studies of the Song of Songs, the in- 
terpretation of which was the occupation of his 
life, his love-sick soul.|| 

Think with what grief such a man must 
have learned the successes of Abelard, and the 
encroachments of logic on religion, the prosaio 
victory of reason over faith, and the extinguish 
ing of the flame of .sacrifice in the world — r 
was tearing his God from him. 

St. Bernard was far inferior to his rival as a 
logician ; but the latter labored at his own ruin. 
He took upon himself to prove the consequences 
of his doctrine, by applying it in his own con- 
duct. He had reached that height of prosperi- 
ty, when infatuation commonly hurries us into 
some great fault. All had prospered with him. 



* Gulllelm. de S. Theodorlco, 1. 1, c. 7, 1. lli..c. 2. 

t Ibid. 1. iii. c. 1.— Odo de Diogilo, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 92.- 
Gaufridus, c. i. in oper. S. Bernard, t ii. p. 1117. Subtilissim* 
culls in genls niodico rubens. 

t Ibid. I. i. c. 3. 

fc Arnald. de Bonneval, I. 11. c. 6. — Gulll. de S. Theod. 
1. I. c. 4. " Up to this period, all that he has read in the 
Holy Scriptures, and the spiritual sense he affixes to it, has 
been suggested to hint praying and meditating in the fields 
and woods, and he is accustomed to say pleasantly to his 
friends, that he has never had any other masters than the 
oaks and beeches."— Sl Bernard writes to one Murdoch, 
whom he is persuading to become monk—" Believe one 
who has tried ; you will find something more in woods than 
in books. Rocks and stones will teach you what you can- 
not hear from teachers Do not the mountains disti. 

sweetness, and the hills flow with milk and honey, ami lb* 
valleys abound wilb corn 1" Open*, U i. p. 110. 

1] Arnald. de Bonneval, L ii. c. 6. 
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Men were mute in his presence; and the wo- selves huts.* A town soon sprang up in til 

men gazed with looks of love on the fascinating desert, sacred to learning and liberty ; ami y 

and resistless youth, a model of manly grace, was necessitated once more to mount then* 

and all- powerful in intellect, who drew the fessorial chair, and lecture. But again hem 

world after him at pleasure. u To such a pitch compelled to desist, and to accept the prion 1 

had I arrived," — these are his own words, — of St, Gildas in Brittany bre tonnantc, wbsj 1 

" that I had not to fear a repulse from any wo- he was unacquainted with the language of tit i 

man whom I honored with my love."* Rous- country. It was his fate to find no rest. Hi i 

seau makes the very same boast, where he Breton monks, whom he desired to reform, : 

describes in his Confessions the success of his endeavored to give him poison in the coon*; 

Xouvclle Hcloise. nion cup ; and from this time, the hapless nat] 

The Hcloise of the twelfth century was niece led a wandering life, and is even said to bare 

to the canon, Fulbert. Young, lovely, accom- entertained the idea of seeking refuge on io£fc| 

plished, and even then celebrated,! her uncle ground. Yet, first, he wished to measure kkj 

put her under the tuition of Abelard, who se- strength once for all with the redoubted idter. 

duced her. The crime had not even love for sary whose zeal and sanctity pursued him ere. 

its excuse. Coldly, deliberately, and as the rywhere. Instigated by Arnold of Brescia, bj 

whim of an idle hour, did Abelard abuse Ful- challenged St. Bernard to a logical duel be&n 

hcrt's confidence^ — his cruel punishment is the council of Sens; where the king, the eotufc 

known. He renounced the world, and joined of Cham]>agne and of Ncvers, and a crowd* 

the Benedictines of St. Denys, (about a. d. bishops, were to be present and judge the cob> 

1119.) Here he found not peace, for clerical bat. St. Bernard, conscious of his inferiority, 

prosecution sought him out. The archbishop attended with reluctance;! but the threats si 

of Reims, a friend of St. Bernard's, summoned the mob and his rival's pusillanimity came ti 

a council to sit in judgment upon him at Sois- his rescue. Abelard shrank from defence, am 1 

sons, where he narrowly escaped being stoned contented himself with appealing to the pope, 

by the mob. Abelard felt alarmed, even con- (a. d. 1140.) Innocent II. owed every thug 

descended to tears, burnt his books, and sub- to St. Bernard, and hated Abelard in the pen** 

scribed to whatever was desired. He was of his disciple Arnold of Brescia, J who wmu 

condemned without examination ; and his cne- that moment making the tour of Itaiy and call* 

lines asserted that his having taught without li- ing on the towns to assert their freedom : be, 

cense from the Church were sufficient grounds therefore, condemned Abelard to imprisonment 

for the sentence. $ The latter, however, had anticipated his sea* 

He was confined in St. Medard's abbey at tence by seeking refuge in the monastery of 

Soissons ; and flying thence to the abbey of St. Cluny ; whose abbot, Peter the Venerable, be* 

Denys, was obliged to quit this asylum as well, came answerable for him, and where he died 

having taken it into his head to doubt whether two years after. 

St. Denys the Areopagite had even set foot in Such was the end of the restorer of philoso- 

Franre. To touch this legend was to attack phy in the middle age, the son of Pelagius, tho 

the religion of the crown ;|[ and henceforward 

he lost the support of the court, which had pre- * Ibid - P- &• Cteperunt ondique concurred, et rrlktto 

,i i „ i; -it 4ii . .• ♦,»„,:« *„ „c civitatibus et castellis solitndinem inhabitare, elc 

viously been bis. He fled to the territory of t 8 . Be rnard . Kp ist. 189. "l declined, both becaim] 

the count of Champagne, and concealed him- was young in such things, and he an experienced warn* 

self in a desert spot on the Ardusson, two !™" n S" ^S^uW 1 ^^^.^"S^'iSS 

. ,. ~~ l ir . i • • " mt matter of faith should be intrusted to the dccblna aft* 

leagues from ISogent. He was at this time poor human reason." 

poor, and had only one clerk with him. Build- ♦ , s - ] iorn - E P' 8t - »«» P«narn, p. 182. "Goliah (Abelui; 

• i * r i i 4. i stalks forth .... preceded by his armor-bearer, Amok 

iii» a hut of reeds, and an oratory in honor oTBreiicia. Scale li Joined to 'scale, to that there i* not i 

of the Trinity, whom he was accused of deny- breathing place between the two; for ax much u the to 




Abel. Liber. Cnlnmit. Moarum. p. 10. Tanti quippc is strict! For you must understand, that the man to aclthf 

tunc nominia eram, it juventuli* ct forma- gratia pnremine- gluttonous nor a wine-bibber, bat eats and drink* the Mwi 

wim. ut qiiitiiiciiiui|iie feiuiuarum nostru dignarer umore, u f souls with the devil only."— Epist. ad. Gold. p. 1A 

nallam verurer repuKim. •• He with a dove's head and a serpent's tall, whom Bresci 

t Id. ibid. "N«»t the last in beauty, she wns flr«t in ex- 1ms vomited forth, Rome abhors. France reject*, German 

«nt of learning; and the rarer thin gilt of literary knowledge abominates, Italy will not harlior."— He (Arnold of Brcsrii 

Is In woiurn, the more it di^tiiiguished her youthful self, and W ai a clisciple of Pierre de Bruis as well. Bulrus. His 

made her name known throughout the kingdom." I'nlversit. Paris, ii. l. r >5. Platlna says, that no one kne 

% llelohe wrote to him— "Desire drew thee to me more whether he wen 1 prie.rt. monk, or hermit.— Trlthemlns w 

than friendship, and lu-t rather than love." Intes, that he said from his professor's chair, address!' 

% See Liber Cahuuitatum, p. 20, tfl.— <iaufred. Claravall. himself to the cardinals, •• I know that ye will soon priri 

>• i'i- c - 5. murder me 1 call heaven and earth to witness, th 

|| He likewise endeavored to reform the morals of the nb- 1 have taught you even as the Lord hat commanded m 

lieyof St. Deny*, which wan otl'ensive to the court. Abelard Hut you despise me and your Creator. Nor Is it stran 

says himself—"! knew it to \m the royal desire that the that you should deliver up to death me, a sinner, who pi 

abbey sh« uld be disorderly, since it whs the more submissive claim the truth to you, when, if Peter should arise, and ca 
mid useful, as far as regards the disposal of its revenues." . demu your unnumbered vices, yon wooUi not auwe Urn 
Liber ttttani. p. 27. | Ibid. 100. 
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ither of Descartes, and, like them, a Breton. 
Cider another point of view, he may be con- 
piered as the precursor of the humane and 
tntimental school, which reappeared in Fene- 
jn and Rousseau. Bossuet, during his dis- 
Mte with Fenelon, is known to have had St. 
lernard's works constantly in his hands. To 
Seel how Rousseau stands with regard to Abe- 
Bvd, we must view the latter in his two disci- 
jles, Arnold and Heloise — the personifications 
jf classical republicanism, and of impassioned 
eloquence. In Arnold is the germ of the Con- 
|rwt Social, and in the letters of the ancient 
Htloise we trace the New (Nouvelle.) 

There are none whose memory is more pop- 
ibr in France than is that of Abelard's mis- 
tress. This forgetful people, from whose 
Binds every trace of the middle age has been 
iW iterated, and who are more mindful of the 
pds of Greece than of our national saints, have 
ot forgotten Heloise, but still visit the gracc- 
nl monument which unites the two spouses, 
rith as much interest as if their tomb had been 
ug but yesterday.* Of all our love legends, 
is the sole survivor. 

The fall of man made the greatness of wo- 
aan: without Abelard's misfortune, Heloise 
rould have been unknown; she would have 
remained obscure and in the back-ground, and 
iroold have desired no glory apart from that of 
ier spouse. At the time of their separation he 
Hide her take the veil, and built her the Para- 
clete ; of which she became the abbess, and 
opened there a famous school of theology, 
Greek, and Hebrew. Many similar convents 
rwe around, and, some years after Abelard's 
death, Heloise was named by the pope, head 
cf the order. But her glory consists in her 
constant and disinterested love, which is height- 
ened and set off by its contrast with the hard- 
Bess and coldness of Abelard. Compare the 
language of the two lovers : — 

M Fulbert," says Abelard, " delivered her un- 
reservedly to my care, in order to her instruc- 
tion by me on iay return from the schools, and 
with license to chastise her severely, should 
like be idle. Was not this to give full scope to 
oy desires ? So that if I did not succeed by 
^ureases, I might bend her to my will by threats 
lad blows."t 

Striking is the contrast of this cowardly bru- 
tality of a pedant of the twelfth century, with 
die exaltation and disinterestedness of the sen- 
timents expressed by Heloise : — " Never, and 
God knows it, did I seek any thir.^r in thee, but 
thyself; thyself, solely, and not what was thine, 
I desired. I wanted not marriage, nor dowry, 

* At Pari*, in the Eastern cemetery*. 

t Abel. Liber Calamit. p. 11. Enm toto mnglsterlo nostro 
tcaunbit, nt quoties inlhi a scholia revorso vnenret, el 
facade operam darem, et earn, si negligentem senlirem, 
tehe-oealer constrinferem. Qui cum earn mihi non solum 
faembn. veram etiam vehementer constringendam tra- 
fcret, quid allod agebat, qnam at votis meis licentiam 
taitns daret, et occasionem, etiam si nollcmus, otferret. ut 
psmTi delieet bi andltUs non possem Minis et verberibus 



nor did I seek to satisfy my own will, or plea- 
sures, but thine. And though the name of wife 
is more holy and forms a firmer bond, yet did 
that of thy mistress seem sweeter to me, oi 
that — be not angry — of thy concubine or harlot, 
(concubina vel scarti.) The more I humbled 
myself for thee, the greater my claim, I thought, 
upon thy favor,* and the less chance of injuring 

thy high reputation I call God to wit 

ness that rf the master of the world, if the em- 
peror, should have wished to honor me with hi? 
hand and to confer on me the government of 
the universe, dearer and sweeter would it have 
been to me to have been called thy whore than 
his empress, (lua dici meretrix, quam illius im- 
peralrix.")\ She gives a singular reason for 
her constant refusal to become Abelard's wife : 
— " Would it not have been an unseemly an* 1 
grievous thing, that a wife should take and ap 
propriate to herself him whom nature had crea- 
ted for all What mind devoted to the 

meditations of philosophy or the contemplation 
of heavenly things, could endure the cries of 
children, the gossiping of nurses, the trouble 
and noise of serving men and women 1"J 

The form alone of the letters between the 
two indicates the poor return the passionate 
love of Heloise met with. Abelard divides ane 1 
subdivides his mistress 1 letters so as to reply 
to them methodically, and by heads. He sub- 
scribes his own, " To the bride of Christ, the 
slave of Christ," or else, " To his dear sister 
in Christ, Abelard, her brother in Christ."^ 
How different Heloise ! who writes, " To her 
lord, no, to her father ; to her husband, no, to 
her brother ; — his servant, his wife, no, his 
daughter, his sister — to Abelard, Heloise. "J 
Passion tears from her words, altogether alien 
from- the religious reserve of the twelfth cen- 
tury : — u In every situation in which I am 
placed, I dread offending thee, God knows, 
more than God himself: thee do I desire to 
please more than him. It was thy will, not the 
love of God, which induced me to become nun."^f 
►She repeated these strange words at the very 
altar. At the very moment of taking the veil, 
she uttered the apostrophe of Cornelia in Lu- 
can — " O my husband, greatest of men, who 
didst deserve a far happier bride than I. Fate 
had thus much power over thy illustiious head ! 
Why, wretch that I am, did I marry thee to thy 
undoing ? Now art thou avenged ; willingly 
do 1 sacrifice myself to expiate my crime. " # * 

* Helolvc Epist. 1". p. 45. T 'bid. 

X The above has been preserved by Abelard, Liber Calaiu. 
p. 15. 

$ Helol*«tp dllectissimtc sorori sure in Christo, Abelardua 
frnter ejus in ipso. 

|| Domino suo, imo patrl ; conjugi suo, Imo fratri ; ancilla 
sun, imo filia; iptius uxor, imo soror; Abelardo Heloissa, 
Epist. 1«. 

IT II«lolss. Epist. 2*. p. 60. In omnl (Ileus scit !) vita? mea 
stitu, te magis adhuc offender© quam Deum vereor; Ubl 
pl.t core nmplius quam ipsl appt to. Tua me ad religlonia 
habitum juisio, non divina traxit di lectio. 

** Lucun, I. viil. 

O maxlme conjnx ! 
O thalamis indigne meis ! hoc juris habe b a t 
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Before the mystics, and before Fenelon, Abe- 
lard had laid down in his writings this high 
ideal of pure and disinterested love, as the aim 
and end of the religious soul.* Woman raised 
herself to it, for the first time, in the writings 
of Heloisc — still, it is true, devoting it to man, 
to her husband, to her living god. Heloise was 
to revive, under a spiritual form, in St. Cathe- 
rine and St. Theresa,— who fixed their affec- 
tions on high. 

The restoration of woman, which Christian- 
ity had begun, was principally effected in the 
twelfth century. A slave in the East, shut up, 
too, in the gymrcenm of the Greeks, but eman- 
cipated by the jurisprudence of the empire, she 
was recognised, by the new religion, as man's 
equal. Christianity, however, hardly freed 
from the sensuality of paganism, still feared 
woman and mistrusted her. Man knew himself 
to be weak and tender. He kept her at a dis- 
tance : the more he felt his heart sympathize 
with her. Hence, the hard, and even con- 
temptuous expressions, by which he strives to 
fortify himself against her power. The com- 
mon term for woman in ecclesiastical writers, 
and in the capitularies, is the degrading yet 
profoundly expressive phrase — Vas infirmius, 
(the weaker vessel.) At the period of Gregory 
the Seventh's efforts to emancipate the clergy 
from their double bonds — woman and territorial 
possessions, there was a new outbreak against 
the dangerous Eve whose seductions lost Adam, 
and who is ever persecuting him in his sons. 

With the twelfth century betran a movement, 
the direct reverse of this. 'I he free spirit of 
mysticism undertook to raise up what sacerdo- 
tal severity had dragged in the mire ; and this 
mission was chiefly discharged by a Breton, 
Robert d'Arbrissef. He led back woman to 
the bosom of Clirist, founded asylums for her, 
and built Fontevrault ; and Fontevraults soon 
arose throughout all Christendom.! Robert's 



In tantum fortunn mpnt ! Cnr impia nnp«l, 
Si ml«eruin factum fiii 1 Nunc accipe puma*. 
Bed quas sponte luam. 

* Comment, in Eptat. nd Roinanoa, p. 6*23. 

t There were thirty Abbey* of the order of Fontevrault In 
Brittany. Dam. I. 331.— Only founded about the year 1100, 
It numbered, according to Suger, (Epint. ad Kugen. 11.) 
nearly five thousand nuns an early as 1145. Bula-us, ii. 7. 
—Acta SS. Februar. t. iii. p. 607. " It had more than two, 
or close upon three thousand servants and handmaids of 
God.**— The women were «hut up, sang, and prayed : the 
men- worked.— When he fell ill, Robert calls his monks and 
■ays to them. '* Conuider with yourselves, while yet [ live, 
whether ye will abide by your purpose, and. for the health 
of your soul*, be obedient to the handmaid* of Christ. For 

rknow, that ail the religion* houses which, by God's aid, 
have raised, I have placed under their rule On 

Ihls, almost all with one voice exclaimed. 'Far from us'" 
Ice. He was anxiou* to give his followers a leader lxMbrc he 
died. "Yn know, my lie^t beloved, that I have dedicated 
all the houses I have built to the service of our holy virgins, 
and have placed all my po«i«ip<«*ion* at their di<po*al ; and. 
Which is tar more, have submitted myself and my disciplex, 
for the health of our souls, to their rule. Wherefore, I have 
determined to name an abbes*." Reflecting that a virgin, 
brought up in th<< cloister, and familiar with spiritual things 
and contemplation only, would be incompetent to mundane 
iffiiir*. and would he a a lo<<« in the busy maze of life, he 
nominated a widow, and udvhed that the abbess should j 
sever be chosen from such as might be brought up within j 



venturous charity led him to address ham. 
preferably to great sinners ; and he preacbaf] 
in the most abandoned and repulsive quartan 
God's clemency, and his immeasurable merer. 
'* One day that he was at Rouen, he entered i 
notorious house, and seated himself by the 
hearth to warm his feet. The courtesans ssr- 
round him, supposing that he had come throojfi 
wantonness. He begins to preach the wonfc 
of life, and to promise the intercession of oaj 
Saviour. Then, the mistress of the house ti 
claims, ' Who art thou, who sayest these thing)* 
Truly for twenty years I have lived ii thj) 
house to commit crime, and during all thisrjn^ 




out of the city, and joyfully led them to thefc. 
sert, where he made them do penance, uj M 
transferred them from the deyil to Christ. "• §' A 

'Twas a fantastic sight to see the blcsjej 
Robert d'Arbrissel teaching night and .day, j, 
the midst of a crowd of disciples of both sen» 
who slept around him ;f but neither the bittct 
sneers of his enemies, nor the disorderly seem 
to which these meetings gave rise, could check 
the charitable and courageous Breton. He 
covered all with the large mantle of grace. 

As grace prevailed over the law, a great w- 1-- 
ligious revolution insensibly took' place. God | _: 
if I may so speak, changed sex. The Virpi 
became the world's God, and took poswatiai 
of almost all the temples and altars. Piety 
was converted into the enthusiasm of chivi 
rous gallantry. The mother of God vas pro- 
claimed to be pure and spotless ; and the my*- 

conventual walls. Fie also exhorted to scant •peteh.Da 
avoidance of meat, and to coarse raiment. 

* Quad.im die, cum venisset Rothomagum, Inpuarto- 
grea*us, wdensquc ad focum, pedes calefaclurat, mewaV 
cibua clrcumdatur awtimantibu* eum causa fttfateandl esa 
ingreA*um. Hed prwdicanto co verba vita:, ac mbecknnnw 
Christl ein promlttente, una a mere trici bus, warn aim 
pnrernt, dixit ei: Qui es In qui tnlla lnquerisl BciMjw 
ccrto quia per vigintl quinque annus, quihui banc doaws 
ad perpctranda scelera sum ingnvwa, nunqiuun allqait bar 
ndvenlt qui de Deo loqueretur, vel de ejus miiericoidn an* 
sumere no* faceret. Tamen si sclrem vera ease, etc Statta 
eas de civitate cduxlL et ad ercmum cum eis faadeas pw 
rexit. ihique. peractn pu?nitcntia,Cbrl«to fcliclter ttantWL 
—Manuscript in the abbey of Vaulx Cernay, qaond by 
Bayle, in his article, Fottevrault. 

f letter of Marbodut, bishop of Reims, to Robert fXr- 
bri.<«el :— " You are said to be niore given to cohabh1s| 
with women, in which kind you have formerly suned. . . . 
They say. that you not only place them at one comas* 
table in the day, but In one common resting-place at night, 
your herd of disciple* lying round, while you lie hn w » i 
the two, and set the laws of sleeping and waking to ante 
iiexes." I). Morice. i. 499.— u You are said to sutler certua 
women to livi> too familiarly with you. and to blosh ant 
frequently to lie with them, and between them of nighb. 
If you do. or have done lhi», you have discovered a sew and 

unhenrd-of. but bootless kind of martyrdom Yon an? 

reported to torment yourself privily with a new kind of 
martyrdom, by laying with certain women, as we nave said 
before." letter of CJeoffry, abbot of Vendome, to Rohnt 
d'Arbrnsel. given by father Binnond. (Dnra, Hlitnlrr dc 
Hretaunc, . 39;).;— *• I any nothing of the heifers whom yoa 
have allowvd to profew without examination, and whew 
after chance of drew, you have shut up In different cell* 
Their wretched fate prove** the extravagance of the art, fr* 
some, on the eve of parturition, have escaped their prison* 
while other* have been confined there.** CI y pens Nai 
tis Urdinb Fontcbraldensis, L I. n, 6V. 
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tic church of Lyons celebrated the festival of 
the immaculate conception, (a. d. 1134*,) thus 
exalting the ideal of maternal purity at the very 
moment Heloise was expressing in her famous 
totters the pure disinterestedness of love. 

Woman reigned in heaven and on earth. 
She is seen interfering in the things of this 
vorld, and ordering them. Bertrade de Mont- 
fort governed at one and the same time her first 
husband, Fulk of Anjou, and her second, Phi- 
lippe I., king of France. The first, excluded 
from her bed, thinks himself too happy to be 
suffered to sit on her footstool. f Louis VII. 
totes his acts from the coronation of his wife, 
Adele.^ Women, the natural judges of the con- 
tests of poetry and the courts of love, sit like- 
wise as judges, equally with their husbands, in 
serious matters. The king of France makes 
especial recognition of this right ;$ and we shall 
see Alice de Montmorency leading an army to 
her husband, the famous Simon de Montfort. 

Hitherto barred all right of inheritance by 
the barbarous customs of feudalism, woman re- 
covers it everywhere in the first half of the 
twelfth century— in England, Castile, Arragon, 
Jerusalem, Burgundy, Flanders, Hainault, Ver- 
mandois, Aquitaine, rrovence, and Lower Lan- 
guedoc. The rapid extinction of the male 
Ones, the amelioration of manners, and the 
progress of justice open the way to her right 
of inheritance. Women carry crowns with 
them into foreign houses, bring the world to- 
gether, accelerate the union of states, and pre- 
pare the centralization of the great monarchies. 
One alone among royal houses, that of the 
Capets, did not recognise the right of woman ; 
and so remained sheltered from the changes 
which transferred the other states from one dy- 
nasty to another. It received and gave not. 
Foreign queens might come in, and the femi- 
nine, the mobile element be renewed ; but the 
male element came not from without, but re- 
mained the same, preserving identity of spirit, 
and perpetuating traditional feeling* j| This 

* According to some writers, this festival was celebrated 
1b Normandy as early as the year 1073. under the name of 
the Normals Festival. {Fit* des JTormands.) Gilbert, De- 
scription de la Cathedrale de Rouen. Dom Pommeraye, 
Histoire de la Cathedrale de Rouen. 

t Vita Lud. Gros. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xil. 31. Licet thoro om- 
nlno repudiatunt, ita moliicaverat, ut . . . . scabello pedum 
ejus septus residens, ac si prsstigio fieret, voluntatl ejus 
omnino obsequereiur. 

1 Chart, ann. 11 la. pro Bellov. ap. Gulzot, t. v. p. 323. " If 
any complaint is laid before him or his wife. . . . .—The 
seventh year of our reign, and the first of that of queen 
A dele." — Adele took the cross together with her hu.«band. 
Odo de Diog. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 94.— When Philippe- Auguste 
Joined the crutade. he left her regent. 

$ In 1134. Ermengarde of Narbonne, succeeding to her 
brother, seeks and obtains from Louis-le-Jeunc foil power 
to administer justice, from which women had been inter- 
dicted by Constantino. Lib. 21, de Procur. Justinian. Lib. 
Ult. de Rec. et Arbitr. See, too, the Digest. 1. xil. $ 2, de 
Jadic. 1. ii. de Regul. Juris. Duchesne (t. iv.) gives the king's 
reply " With you, the laws of the Empire have pre- 
vailed. Far more kindly is the law of our kingdom, in 
which, on failure of the worthier sex, women can succeed, 
and govern their inheritance." 

M States cannot come together by succession, except by 
allowing women to inherit thrones. Let us suppose all 
fiefs to be male, or that all states shall adopt the prlnci- 



fixity of the dynasty is one of the causes which 
has most contributed to secure the unity and 
personality of our mobile land. 

The predominant characteristic of the periikl 
succeeding the crusade, which we have just re- 
viewed, is a struggle for enfranchisement. The 
opportunity, the impulse was presented by the 
vast movement of the crusade ; and, the oppor- 
tunity presented, the struggle took place — en- 
franchisement of the people by means of the 
communes, enfranchisement of woman, enfran- 
chisement of philosophy and pure thought, was 
the result. Nor could this reaction of the cru- 
sade fail to display, like the crusade itself, its 
fullest power and effect in France, among the 
most sociable of all earth's people. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE KINO OF FRANCE AND THE KINO OF ENG- 
LAND : LOU1S-LE-JEUNE AND HENRT II. (PLAN- 
TAOENET.) THE SECOND CRU8ADE ; HUMILIA- 
TION OF LOUIS. THOMA8 BECKET ; HUMILIA- 
TION OF HENRY. (SECOND HALF OF THE 
TWELFTH CENTURY.) 

The struggle between France and England 
which began with William the Conqueror in 
the middle of the eleventh century, did not reach 
the height of its violence till the twelfth, till 
the reigns of Louis-le-Jeune (the Younger) 
and Henry II., of Richard Coeur-de-Lion and 
Philippe-Auguste. Its catastrophe was about 
the year 1200 — the epoch of John's humiliation 
and the confiscation of Normandy. France 
maintained the ascendant for a century and a 
half, (a. d. 1200-1346.) 

If the fate of nations depended on their kings, 
undoubtedly the English monarchs would have 
conquered. From William the Bastard to 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion, they were all heroes, 
at least in the worldly acceptation of the word. 
The heroes were beaten ; the men of peace 
were the victors. To explain this, we must try 



pie which subsequently took the name of Salic law. It is 
clear that each sovereignty will have a national chief, as 
its vital element— the French, a Frenchman ; the English, 
an Englishman : the Spaniards, a Spaniard. An indivisible 
sovereignty always devolving on the eldest, the head of 
each family can never have but one state at once ; the heads 
of the younger branches will remain fellow-citizens and 
subjects. If, by failure of the eldest branch, they succeed 
to the throne, the most they can add to it is the apanage 
which had been detached from it, but never an Independent 
state. Jf we now see members of the same family occupy- 
ing at the same time several thrones, the reason is, that 
while one follows the Salic law, all the rest have acknow- 
ledged the right of woman to inherit. No circumstance 
could have given a Frenchman the crown, either of Spain or 
of Naples, had not this crown been taken from the Spaniard 
and the Neapolitan by a woman. It is not the Salic law of 
France, but the contrary law in force at Madrid and Naples, 
which has produced the danger to Europe of a union of 
three crowns ; the danger to Spain or to Naples of losing 
their independence ; the danger to France of making a con- 

auest, which shall cost her her liberty." Sismondi, Illstoin 
es Francais, U v. p. 189. 
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to estimate the true character of the king of 
France and the king of England, as visible in 
'he collective aspect of the middle age. 

The first, the suzerain of the second, pre- 
serves, in general, a certain immoveable ma- 
jesty.* Compared with his rival, he is calm 
and insignificant. With the exception of the 
putty wars of Louis-le-Gros, and the unfortu- 
nate crusaae of Louis VII., which we are about 
to relate, the king of France seems buried in 
his ermine. He lords it over the king of Eng- 
land as over his vassal and his son : an unnatu- 
ral son, who beats his father. The descendant 
of William the Conqueror,f whoever he may 

* This is very striking on their seals. The king of Eng- 
land is represented, on one side, seated ; on the other, on 
horseback, brandishing his sword. The king of France is 
ulways seated. If Louis VII. is sometimes represented 
on horschack, (a. d. 1137. 1138. Archives du Royanme, 
K. 40.) it is as duke of Aquitaint. The exception proves 
the rule. 

t The enormous size of William is well known. " When 
will that tut man be brought to bed?" said the king of 
Fr.ince. At his burial, the grave was found to be too nar- 
row, and hi* body burst. He laid out enormous sums on 
his table. " He wasted/* says William of Maimsbury, " the 
wealth of churches on his extravagant banqueting*." (Guill. 
M:tline*. I. iii. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 188.) The authors of the 
Art do Verifier les Dales, relate, on the authority of a nnnu- 
ecript chronicle, a singular instance of hit violence. When 
U ildwin of Flanders refuted him hi* daughter Matilda, " ho 
forced his way into the countess's chamber, found the 
count's daughter, took her by her tresses, dragged her about 
the room, anil trampled her under his feet." t. xiii. c. 15. — 
His eldest son, Robert, wan surnamed Short-Hose, ((burte- 
//rn*f.) •• He hHd," says Orderic Vital, (ap. Scr. R. Fr. xli. 
5i*i,j " a bloated countenance, and was fat and short, whence 
his common epithet of Gambaron and Brevis Ocrea. He 
w.-i«t»d hi* substance on mummer* and prostitutes." (Ibid, 
pp. fiOtt, 681.)— The Conqueror's second son, William Rufus, 
w is " *hort and corpulent, with flaxen hair, and a ruddy 
complexion : from which last circumstance he derived the 
ii ime of Itufm. or the Rett." Lingard, vol. II. p. 147. " His 
de.tth," tays Orderic. Vital, "was the ruin of the abandoned 
and deb'tuched. and of the prostitutes. The bells of many 
of the ehurche«, which had tolled for the needv or for poor 
women, did not toll for him." Scr. R. Fr. xii. 679.— Ibid. •• He 
never hail a lawful wile, but was a foul and insatiable forni- 
citor and adulterer," p. 635. "Self-willed and lascivious," 
p. ff-24. *' He was but little God ward, and a scant attendant 
nt public worship." — Suger. ibid. p. 12. " Addicted to las- 
civiou<nc<4 and desire .... a cruel spoiler of churches," 
ice— Huntlngd. p. 216. "His debaucheries were such as 
cannot lie spoken of, yet he did not attempt to conceal them, 
but indulged in them openly," tec. — " Henry lieauclerc, his 
> mincer brother, is known to have been attached to several 
iiii»lre>«*es. and of his illegitimate children no fewer than 
seven sons and eight daughters lived to the age of puberty. 
M my wriu-rs a (firm, that his death was occasioned by the 
excess with which he ate a dish of lampreys." Lingard, vol. 
ii. p. 212. Willhm and Richard, his son*, were sullied by 
the nio>tinfaitioUH vices. Huntlngd. p. 218. Sodomiticu htbc 
dicebanlur et erant irretiti. Uervas. p. 1339. Luxnrhv et 
libidinis onini tabc maculati. (Lingani remarks in a note-- 
vol. ii. p. 137, that from Anselm's expression. " nefandissi- 
iiiuiii Sodoma* scelus novitcr in hac terra divnlgatum," he 
should infer that this sin of sins was introduced by the 
Normans. — Translator.) — <Jlalier (np. Scr. R. Fr. x. 51) 
di«erves, that (mm the period of their arrival in (Jaul. the 
Normans had almost always baMurds for their princes. — 
Tin' lMantageneH seem to have continued this sullied nice. 
Henry II. was red-faced, and disfigured by the enormous 
size of his belly, but always on horseback and hunting. 
Petr. Blcs. p. jw. "He \vii>," says his secretary, "more 
raging than a lion." I^eo et leone truculentior, duin vehe- 
menliu-i ere -indeed t. Id. p. 75. In his fits of passion, his 
blue eyes became bloodshot, his countenance flushed, and 
his voice trembled with r.ige. Girald. Camhren. np. Cam- 
den, p. 7H3. In one of these fits he bit a page's shoulder; 
and his favorite, Humet, having one day contradicted him, 
he ran after him as fur as the staircase, itnd not being able 
to catch him. ho gnawed in his rage the straw with which 
Ihe floor was strewed. " Never." «aid a cardinal, after a 
'■ong conversation with Henry, "did 1 witness this mani 



be, is of sanguine complexion, white, ui 
smooth-haired, with large belly, brare ui 
greedy, sensual and ferocious, gluttonous utd 
scornful, surrounded by evil men, a robber aid 
a violator, and on bad terms with the Church. 
It must be owned that he has not so easy a 
time as the king of France. lie has mueb 
more business on hand, having to govern with 
blows of his lance three or four nations whose 
language he is ignorant of. He has to coerce 
the Saxons by means of the Normans, the Nor- 
mans by means of the Saxons, and to keep in 
check the Welsh and Scotch mountaineers a* 
well. During this time, the king of France, 
seated in his arm-chair, can play him more th&^ 
one trick. In the first place, he is his mu^. 
rain ; then, he is the eldest son of the Church 
the lawful son : the other is the bastard son 
the offspring of violence. They are Ishma«] 
and Isaac. The king of France has the la^ 
on his side ; '• the rusty curb of old father a^ 
tic, the law."* The other laughs at it and Mid - 
he is strong, and, inasmuch as he is a Norman* 
a master of chicane. In this great mystery f 
the twelfth century, the king of France may Hq 
said to represent God, the other the devil. On 
one side, the legendary genealogy of the Eng^ 
lish monarch traces him up to Robert the De„ 
vil ; on the other, to the fairy Melusina. ''It 
is the use and wont of our family," said Rich- 
ard Cceur-de-Lion, " for the sons to hate the 
father; from the devil we came, and to him 
shall return, "f Patience ; tho holier king will 
have his day. He will suffer much, undoubt- 
edly, and is born to suffer. The king of Eng- 
land may take his wife and provinces from him ;{ 
but he will recover all some morning. His 
claws are beginning to show from under his er- 
mine. The saintly man of a king (le saint 
liomme de roi) will presently be Philippe 
Auguste, or Philippe-le-Bel. 

An immense power, which but waits the mo- 
ment of development, dwells within that pale 
and unimportant figure. He is the king of the 
Church and of the bourgeoisie, the king of the 
people and of the law. In this sense, divine 
right is his. His strength does not burst forth 
in heroic guise, but waxes great with a vigor- 
ous growth, and with a constant progression, 
as slow and as fated as nature. The general 
expression of an immense diversity, the symbol 
of a whole nation, the more fully he represents 
it, the more insignificant he himself seems. 
| Personality is weak in him ; he is less a man 
i than an idea. An impersonal being, he lives 
in universality, in his people, in the Church, 
the daughter of the people. He is a profoundly 



equal in lying." Epl«t. S. Thorn, p. 566. Ills successors, 
Richard and John, will he noticed hereafter. — The Ideal «»f 
I the»c monarch* is Richard HI., the Richard the Third «f 
Shak*peare, as well as the Richard of history. 
* Shak*peare, First Tart of King Henry IV. sc. 2. 
t Do Dialiolo venientes, et ad Diabolum transcnotes 
| J. Brointon. ap. Per. It. Fr. xili. 215. 

! % He Ixire oil* from Louis VII. Ids wife Eleanor*, Poitoo^ 
j Guyenne, fee. 
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tatholic personage in the etymological sense of 
the word. 

The good king Dagobert, Louis the Meek, 
Hubert the Pious, Louis the Younger, and Saint 
Louis, are the types of this worthy king — all 
true saints, although the Church has only can- 
onized the last,* who was the powerful one. 
The scrupulous Louis-le-Jeune is already Saint 
Louis, but less fortunate than he, and rendered 
ridiculous by his political and conjugal misfor- 
tunes. Woman holds a prominent place in the 
history of these kings, and, in this point of 
riew, they are men. Nature is strong in them, 
and woman is almost the sole cause of their ever 
embroiling themselves with the Church — as 
Louis le Debonnaire for his Judith ; Lothaire 
II. for Yaldrade; Robert for queen Bertha; 
Philippe I. for Bertrade ; and Philippe- Auguste 
tor Agnes de Meranie. As regards St. Louis 
—the purified type of the monarchy of the mid- 
dle age, woman's power is that of a mother, as 
exemplified in Blanche of Castile. We know 
that he hid himself in a closet when the haughty 
Spaniard, his mother, surprised him with his 
life, the good Marguerite. 

Louis the Fat, on his death-bed, received the 
reward of that reputation for worth which he 
had gained for his family. The wealthiest 
wrereign of France, the count of Poitiers and 
ot'Aq'jitaine, who also felt himself on the point 
of death, thought that he could not better dis- 
pose of his daughter Eleanora and his large do- 
■uios, than by bestowing them on the young 
Louis VII., who shortly after succeeded to the 
throne, (a. d. 1137.) Undoubtedly, too, he was 
not sorry to make his daughter a queen. The 
young king had been piously brought up in the 
cloister of Notre Dame.f He was without 
any bad qualities, and much devoted to the 
priests, ft is preceptor, Suger, the abbot of 
St. Denys, was the true king. J Yet, at first, 

* Ytt, according to some author*, Louis VII. is a true 
Mint In a French chronicle, inserted in the twelfth volume 
tf (be Recueil det Hlstoriens de France, p. 226. we read — 
"He died .... a saint, well do we know it;" nnd, in a 
Luis chronicle. (Ibid.,) " And he is esteemed a saint, as we 
M in the book of his life." 

* See a charter of Louis VII. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xli. 90. . . . 
"The church of Paris, in whose cloister, as in a mother's 
tarn, we pa*»ed the earlier years of onr life/' 

! See his Life, by William, monk of St. Denys, 1. 1. c. 8,9, 
•f Str. R. Fr. ill. 195.— A poet says of him, 

Qnl dnm Francorum populos cum regc gubcrnas, 
Post regem, quasi rex, sceptra secunda tenes. 

(While governing the Franks and their king, thou holdest, 
tot kingly, place next to the king.) 

See Caseneuve, Traite du Franc- A leu. p. 178. 

taferwas born, most likely, in the neighborhood of St. 
3**r, in 1081. His father, a man of mean birth, was 
**ed llrlinnnd.— When Philippe I. intrusted the monks 
*&. Denys with Hie education of his son, iSmis the Fat. 
jvilibDi named Suger his tutor.— At one time. Ht. Bernard 
■**l fault with Suger's conduct, and that of his monk'*, 
(*P> <tt.ed. Mabillon ;) but afterwards, St. Bernnrd him«elf 
••frwed that his life wa* exemplar)'. (Ep. 309.)— He wrote 
Mncription of the buildings erected by himself nt tft. 
JjT". "The abbot ofCluny, a fter spending some time in 
*tanuloa of the worn and buildings of Soger's erection, 
F«g into the small cell which thin man, eminently the 
■J** of wisdom, had set apart for his own use. is mid to 
■^fwaaed deeply, and to have exclaimed, * We are all 
1 In this man ; he builds, not like as, for himself, 



the addition to his dominions, which were en* 
larged to almost thrice their previous extent bj 
his marriage, seems to have puffed up his heart. 
He endeavored to enforce his wife's claims to 
the countship of Toulouse ; hut his best friend* 
among the barons, and even the count of Cham- 
pagne, refused to follow him to this conquest of 
the South. At the same time, pope Innocen- 
II., thinking that he might safely presume on s« 
pious a young king, had hazarded the nomina 
ting his nephew to the archbishopric of Bourgcs 
the metropolis of the Aquitaincs ; a usurpation 
against which St. Bernard and Peter the Ven- 
erable vainly protested. The pope's nephew 
fled to the states of the count of Champagftc ; 
whose sister had just been divorced by a cousin 
of Louis VII. Louis and his cousin, anathe- 
matized by the pope, avenged themselves on 
the count of Champagne by laying waste his 
lands and burning the burgh of Vitry. The 
flames unfortunately caught the principal 
church, where the greater number of .the in- 
habitants had sought refuge ; in all, thirteen 
hundred — men, women, and children.* Their 
cries were quickly heard, but the victor could 
not save them — they all fell victims. 

This dreadful catastrophe broke down the 
king's pride. He suddenly became submissive 
to the pope, and sought to be reconciled with 
him at any cost. • But his conscience was har- 
assed by distracting scruples. He had. sworn 
never to suffer Innocent's nephew to occupy 
the see of Bourges, while the poj>e required 
him to revoke his oath, and Louis repented at 
once of having taken an impious oath, and of 
not having kept it. The pope's absolution was 
not enough to appease his conscience. Louis 
believed himself responsible for all the sacri- 
leges committed during the three years that the 
interdict lasted. In the midst of these agita- 
tions* of a timorous mind, he learned the fearful 
massacre of the whole Christian population of 
Edessa, who were slaughtered in one night. 
Every day came lamentable complaints from 
the French beyond the sea. They declared 
that without succor, they could only look for 
death. Louis Vll. was moved ; and he be- 
lieved himself the more obliged to go to tha 
rescue of the Holy Land, from his elder bro- 
ther's having taken the cross, (this brother died 
in their father's lifetime,) and so laid upon him 

but solely for God.' During the whole of his abbot«hjp ho 
used only thin humble rell, which wns scarcely ten feet 
wide and fifteen long, ttnd which he made ten years before 
hit death, in order to live unto contemplation and himself, 
after the many year* waste of his time in worldly attain*. 
Here, he gave himself up in his leisure hours to rending, 
tear*, and contemplation ; here, he escaped from worldly 
bustle and the society of worldlings ; here, as the sage says, 
he was never less alone than when alone ; here, in short, 
he devoted himself to the reading of the greatest writer*, 
of every age, discoursed with them, and studied with them; 
here he slept, instead of on down, on straw, over which wns 
laid, not fine linen, but u confe coverlet of simple wool, 
which was covered in the day time, by decent carpets.'* 
Vita Sugerii, I. II. c. 9. p. 108. 

* Anonym. Hist. Franc, ap. Per. R. Fr. xll. 116. El 
mi He trecento: aniina; divers! sexus ut «:UvVis vqkA. \v>» **** 
sumpta?. 
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the apparent obligation, as his successor, of 
fulfilling his vow. (a. d. 1147.) 

The difference between this crusade and the 
first is palpable, although the contemporary 
writers seem emulously to have striven to shut 
their eves to the fact. The idea of religion, of 
everlasting salvation, was no longer attached 
to one city, to one spot. Jerusalem and the 
Holy Sepulchre had been seen, and closely ; 
and men had begun to doubt, whether religion 
and sanctity were confined to that little corner 
of the earth which lies between Libanus, the 
Desert, and the Red Sea. The materialist 
point of view which localized religion, had lost 
its empire. Vainly did Suger try to divert the 
king from embarking in the crusade. • St. 
Bernard himself, who preached -it at Vezelai 
and in Germany, was not convinced of its being 
necessary to salvation, and refused to go to the 
Holy Land and guide the army, as he was 
prayed to do.f The wondrous enthusiasm of 

* "At a later period he wished to put himself at its" 
bead. Convinced that it was of the first necessity to spare 
the king of the French, and the army which had just re- 
turned from the Iloiy Land, from new dangers, and that 
they both had scarcely had time to recover from their 
fatigues, he persuaded the bishops of the kingdom to meet 
to deliberate on the subject, exhorting and inspiriting them 
to aspire themselves to the glory of a triumph, denied to the 
most powerful monarch*. Having thrice (ailed to rouse 
the bishops, and conscious of their deplorable weakness and 
cowardice, he thought it became him, in default of all the 
reit to take upon hi-nsolf alone the accomplishment of his 
noble desire. He would, indisputably, havo preferred to 
keep secret, for a time at least, the magnificent extent of 
his pious devotion, on account of the uncertainty of all 
things, and the fear of his being accused of vain-glory ; but 
his immense preparations betrayed his munificence. He 
then ardently busied himself in sending to Jerusalem, by 
the hands of the knights of the holy temple, all the money 
necessary to the success of so great a project, and in raising 
it upon tho increase of the revenues produced to his monas- 
tery by his services and skill : and, certainly, no one can 
justly complain of this, seeing how the care of Suger raised 
the returns of all the possessions of his church, and how 
ninny now domains and churches his monastery acquired 
under his administration. Apparently, s»e seemed intent, 
by all these dispositions, on sending his retainers in his 
stead ; but the truth is, that if his life had been spared, he 
would himself have gone to the East** Vita Sugerli, ap. 
8cr. R. Ft. xii. 101. 

t Ho dissuaded an abbot from going on pilgrimage 'to 
Jerusalem, in 1129. Operum. t. i. p. 65, 323.— In 1129. he 
writes to the bishop of Lincoln, on the subject of an English- 
man, of the name of Philip, who had stopped at Clairvaux 
on his way to the Holy Land, and taken the cowl there — 
" Tour Philip, In his desire to reach Jerusalem, has found a 
short road, and has quickly reached his journey's end . . . . 
for his feet now stand in the halls of Jerusalem ; and him 
whom he had heard of by the Euphrates, discovered in the 
glades of the wood, he cheerfully worships in the place 
where his feet have stopped, (et quein audierat In Euphrata, 
inventum in campls silvro libentcr adorat in loco ubi stetc- 
runt pedes ejus*.— The allusion appears to be to Philip and 
the Ethiopian. Acts viii. 26-39.) .... He became, then, 
not only a curious spectator, but a devout inhabitant, and 
conscript citizen of Jerusalem, though not of that earthly 
Jerusalem, with which Sinai of Arabia is joined, serving it 
with her sons, but of that freed Jerusalem, whicli is our 
mother above. And if you seek to' know, this is Clairvaux. 
(Pnctus est ergo non curiosus tantuin spectator, sed et de- 
votus habitator, et civis con«criptu<« Jerusalem, non autem 
tcrrenr hujus, cul Arabia* mnns Sina conjunct^ est. qurc 
servit cum fillls suh. sed liltene illiu«. qua; e«t suisiirn 
mater nostra. Et si vultl* spire, Clara;- Vallis eM.") P. G4. 
—The following Is a passage from an Arab writer, which 
presents a remarkable coincidence with the ideis jnM ex- 
pre*«cd by St. Bernard : — "They who f.y to se«'k the Caaba, 
when they have attained the object lor which they have 
undertaken so much fntlpne. see n lofty and sacred home 
df stone, in the midst of a desert valley. They enter, that 



the first crusade was wanting. St. Bernard 
clearly exaggerates when he tells us that then 
remained but one man to every seven women." 
The army which descended the Danube in twe 
divisions under the leading of the emperor 
Conrad and king Louis VII., f may be estimated 
at two hundred: thousand men ; and the Ger- 
mans, especially, mustered at this time in large 
numbers. However, numerous princes, who 
held of the empire, the bishops of Toul and 
Metz, the counts of Savoy and Montserrat, 
and all the barons of the kingdom of Aries, 
joined, by preference, the French army; r. 
which there marched, under the king's conr 
mand, the counts of Toulouse, Flanders, Blow, 
Nevers, Dreux, the lords of Bourbon, Coucy, 
Lusignan, Courtenay, and a host of other?. 
With them, too, was queen Eleanora, whose 
presence was, perhaps, necessary to secure the 
obedience of her Poitevins and her Gascons. 
This is the first time that a woman is of this 
importance in history. 

It would have been wiser to have taken the 
sea passage, as counselled by the king of Sici- 
ly ; but that by land, besides being consecrated 
by the remembrance of the first crusade, and 
the traces of so many martyrs, was the only 
one which could be taken by the crowds of 
poor, who sought to visit the holy places under 
the protection of the army. The French king 
preferred this route ; and had made certain ot 
the good will of the king of Sicily, of Conrad, 
the emperor of Germany, of the king of Hun- 
gary, and of Manuel Comnenus, the emperor of 
Constantinople, while the relationship of the 
two emperors, Manuel and Conrad, seemed to 
augur some success for the crusade. Thus 
the expedition was not blindly undertaken ; and 
Louis strove to preserve some discipline in the 
French army. J The Germans had already set 
out with the emperor Conrad and his nephew 
at their head ; and their impatience and brutal 
impetuosity were without example. The em- 
peror Manuel Comnenus, whose victories had 
restored the Greek empire, met their wishes. 
He transported these barbarians with the ut- 
most haste across the Bosphorus, and launched 
them on Asia by the shortest but most moun- 
tainous road, that by way of Phrygia and Ico- 
niuin. Here, they found ample opportunity for 
their heady ardor. With their heavy arms, 

they may see God : they seek him long, and see him not 
When they have sorrowfully sought through the lmu<e, 
they hoar a voice Lbo\'e their bends, * O worshippers of a 
house ! why adore stone and mud 1 Adore the other hnu-e 
—that sought by the elect.' " (This beautiful fragment, for 
which we are Indebted to a young oriental scholar. M. 
Ernest Fouinet, was Inserted by M. Victor Hugo, in the 
notes to his Orientalea, p. 410, ed. pr.) 

* H. Bern. Kp. 246, ap. Baron, xil. 321. 

t Bismondi, Histoiro des Francals, t v. p. 32ft. William 
of Tyro. (I. xvi.,) on the authority of many of the cru*ader*. 
stales that there might have been in each of the iv*o armies 
alKHit seventy thousand men, armed with cuirasses, without 
counting the footmen and lipht cavalry. — Odon de Ileuil 
goes much further—" The (Jreeks have assured mr that the 
crusaders crossed the sea, to the number of nine hundred 
thotwtml five hundred and sixty-six.*' 

t Sisuiondi, t. v. p. 311. 
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they were soon exhausted in mountain warfare 
against the Turkish cavalry, which flew from 
point to point, now on their flanks, now in their 
ran. They perished, scoffed at by the Greeks, 
and by the French themselves, who would cry, 
Push an, push on, German. 'Tis a Greek his- 
torian who has preserved us these two words 
without translating them.* 

The French were not more fortunate. They 
at first took the long and easy route by the 
shores of Asia Minor. But losing patience at 
its windings, they, too, plunged into the interior 
of the country, and experienced the same disas- 
ters. The vanguard, first, having pushed too 
quickly on, was likely to have been cut off. 
Each morning, the king, after strict confession 
and absolution, cut his way through the Turk- 
ish horsemen ;f but to no purpose. The army 
would have been destroyed in these mountains 
but for a knight, named Gilbert, to whom the 
command was intrusted as to the most worthy, 
and of whom, unfortunately, no information has 
come down to us. J The crusaders accused the 
perfidious Greeks, who gave them worthless 
guides, and sold at their weight in gold the 
provisions which Manuel had engaged to sup- 
ply, as the authors of their misfortunes ; and 
the historian Nicetas himself confesses that tjie 
emperor betrayed them.$ The fact was evi- 
dent when they reached lesser Antioch ; where 
they found that its Greek inhabitants had given 
shelter to the Turkish fugitives. || Yet the 
conduct of Louis towards Manuel had been un- 
impeachable ; and, as Godfrey of Bouillon had 
done, he had turned a deaf ear to those coun- 
sellors who exhorted him by the way to seize 
Constantinople.*!* 

At length they arrived at Satalia, in the 
Gulf of Cyprus. They had still forty days' 
march to reach Antioch by land in following 
the circuit of the gulf; but the patience and the 
zeal of the barons were worn out, and the king 
found it impossible to obtain them. They would 
go by sea to Antioch, and the Greeks furnished 
all who could pay with vessels. The rest were 
left under the escort of the count of Flanders, 
of the Sire de Bourbon, and of a body of Greek 
cavalry which the king hired to protect them ;** 
then, giving all that was left him to these poor 
people, he embarked with Eleanors. But the 
Greeks who were to defend them, were the 
first to give them up, or they else made them 
their own slaves. Those who escaped owed it 
o the proselyting spirit of the Turks, who made 
hem embrace their religion. ff 



* Ilovr^i}, 'AXap&vs. Joann. Cinnam. 1. ii. c. 18. 

t Odon de Deuil " And, on his return, he always 

liked for vespers and complines, ever makirg God the 
Alpha and Omega of all his doings." 

t Odo de Diog. 1. vi. p. 64. 69. 

J i "The emperor," he says, "sent pressing letters to the 
tan of the Turks, praying him to march ayninst the 
Sennans." See Bllilioth. des Crobades, t. iii. p. 406.— The 
crusaders named him the Idol of Constantinople. Odon de 
DcniJ. 
3 Odo de Ding. 1. rii. ir Ibid. p. 48. 

*• IbM. p. 71. ft lbW.p.71,76. 



Such was the shameful termination of this 
expediticn ; yet those who had embarked con- 
stituted the real strength of the army, and 
might have been of great sen' ice to the Chris- 
tians of Antioch or of the Holy Land. Bu* 
shame, and the recollection of the hapless be- 
ings whom they had deserted in Cilicia, weighed 
heavily on them. Louis VII. would do nothing 
on behalf of the Prince of Antioch, Raymond 
of Poitiers^ the uncle of nis wife Eleanora. 
This Raymond was the handsomest man of his 
time, and his niece seemed to be on too good 
terms with him. Louis, fearing his wishing to 
detain her, suddenly left Antioch and repaired 
to the Holy Land. He did nothing worthy of 
note here. Conrad joined him ; and their rival- 
ry caused the failure of the siege of Damascus, 
which they had undertaken. They returned 
with disgrace to Europe, and the rumor ran 
that Louis, taken prisoner for a moment by 
Greek vessels, owed his deliverance to a casual 
meeting with a fleet of Sicilian Normans.* 

A return of this kind was melancholy, and 
was the theme of universal derision. What 
had become of the thousands of deserted Chris- 
tians, abandoned to the fury of the infidels? 
Could such levity and hard inhumanity meet in 
the same persons ! All the barons were guilty ; 
but the disgrace was the king's. The sin rest- 
ed on him alone. During the crusade, the 
haughty and violent Eleanora had shown the 
store she set by such a husband. From the 
time of their arrival at Antioch she had de- 
clared that she could not continue the wife of 
one whose relative she was,f and that, besides, 
she would not have a monk for her husband.! 
Some say that she was smitten with Raymond 
of Antioch ; others, with a handsome Saracen 
slave ; and it was, moreover, rumored that she 
had received presents from the Sultan. $ On 
her return she sought a divorce from the coun- 
cil of Beaugency ; to whose decision Louis de- 
ferred, and lost at one swoop the extensive 
provinces which Eleanora had brought him. 
The South of France was once more isolated 
from the North ; and a female is about to carry 
to the object of her choice the whole weight of 
the West. 

The lady seems to have secured another hus- 
band beforehand. The divorce was pronounced 
on the 18th of Maich ; and by Pentecost, Henry 
Plantagenet, Duke of Anjou, grandson of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, Duke of Normandy, and 
soon to be king of England, had married Elea- 
nora, and with her Western France from Nantes 
to the Pyrenees. Even before his becoming king 
of England, his states were more than twice 
as extensive as those of the king of France. He 
was not long in England ere he triumphed over 
Stephen of JBlois, whose son had married a sis- 

* Joann. Cinnam. 1. ii. c. 19. See Sism. p. 355. note. 

t Guill. Nantfi Chronic, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 737. 

X Guill. Xcttbrig. 1. i. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 102. Se monacho, 
non regi nupsisse. 

$ Vincent. Bel vac. Specnl. Hist t. 'ii. c. 188, ap. Slam, 
t. v. p. 351. 
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ler of Louis the Seventh ;* and thus all turned 
xout against the latter and in favor of his rival. 
^ Let us inquire what this royalty of England 
\night be, whose rivalry with France is about 
to claim our attention. 

The hideous basis of the Anglo-Norman 
power was the spoliation of a whole people. 
That life of robbery and violence which each 
baron exercised on a petty scale round his ma- 
nor, was carried out on the largest on the other 
side of the channel. There a whole people 
was the serf; and the horrors of this slavery 
approximated to those of the ancients, or of our 
own colonies. There was no tie to unite the 
conquered and the conquerors; they spoke a 
different language, and were of different races. 
The consciousness of unlimited power gave rise 
to an execrable ferocity ; and the conquerors 
were equally irrespective of human considera- 
tions and uncurbed by legal restraints, for, as 
sharers in his conquest, the barons were almost 
equals of the king — Robert earl of Moreton 
alone had above six hundred fiefs. f These 
barons were ready to be called the king's men ; 
but, in reality, he was only the first of them- 
selves, and, on great occasions, they would sit 
in judgment on him. Yet the risk was too se- 
rious for them to arrogate perfect independence. 
Few in number, and in the midst of a large 
population whom they brutally trampled under 
foot, they needed a central point, a chief who 
could rally them in case of rovolt, and represent 
the Norman party in the heart of the conquered. 
Hence the strength of feudal order in the very 
country, in which the more powerful vassals 
must have had the greatest temptations to de- 
spise it. 

The situation of this king of the Conquest 
was extremely critical, and exposed to sudden 
violence. The new order of things, built up of 
jjjlfcmurder and of rapine, was maintained by him. 
He~was its bond of union. Against him were 
directed* the " curses, not loud but deep," of an 
outraged people. For him the Saxon outlaw 
of the New% Forest, pursued by the sheriff*, 
^kept his last arrow : forests were unlucky to 
Ntfie Norman kings. As a protection against 
him, quite as much as against the Saxons, the 
barons built those gigantic castles, whose 
haughty beauty still attests how little was 
thought of the sweat of men's brow in their 
erection. A king so detested, could not fail to 
be a tyrant. Terrible, measureless, and pitiless, 
were the laws which he promulgated against 
the Saxons ;$ but nioro care was required in 
dealing with the Normans, to secure himself 
against whom he was ever engaging mercena- 



Chronic. Turon. np. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 40P. 

\ Hallnm'x Middle Aprs, vol. ii. p. 433. These posses- 
sions, it is true, were scattered— 2-H manor* in Torn wall. 
54 in Sussex. 11M> in Yorkshire, W in Northamptonshire. &c. 
I'llalliim observes, that " this was more like u great French 
let*, than any English earldom.") 

X To form this royal chase, thirty— \x parishes were 
floured of their inhabitants, and afforested. 

t Thierry Conq, Uc IWugletcrre, t. iii. p. 2G9, 337, sqq. 



ries from the continent, Flemings and Bretoot, 
who were wholly at his disposal, and who wen 
the more formidable to the Norman aristocrat? 
inasmuch as the Flemings spoke a kindred di 
lect to that of the Saxons, and the Bretons tt 
that of the Welsh: On several occasions br 
did not hesitate to employ the Saxons then 
selves ;• but this he was soon compelled to dis. 
continue. He could only have become devt* 
the Saxons by overthrowing the whole work of 
the conquest. 

Such is the situation in which the Conquer 
or's son, William Rufus, found himself. Barn 
ing with all the impatience of a tyrannical dis- 
position which found itself checked on ever) 
side; terrible both to Saxons and to barons , 
crossing and recrossing the sea; hurrying 
with the rapidity of a wild-boar from one end 
to the other of his dominions ; grasping to ex- 
cess, and, as the chronicle has it, a marvtUm 
dealer in soldiers ;f a speedy waster of wealth; 
the outrager of humanity, of law, and of nature ; 
beastly in his pleasures, a murderer, and blas- 
phemous scoffer — when his red and bloated face 
flushed with rage, and his speech became pre. 
cipitate and unintelligible, wo to those who 
chanced to be present ; his words were decrees 
of death. J 

Tons of gold passed through his hands, as so 
many shillings. He was the prey of an incn- 
rable poverty : with all his violence and his 
passion he was poor. He had to pay for plea- 
sure, and to pay for murder. The ingenious 
and inventive friend, who ever knew how to 
find gold for such occasions, was a certain 
priest, who had at first thrust himself into notice 
as an informer. He became William's right 
hand ; his purveyor. But to undertake to Jill 
this bottomless gulf was a hard task. He set 
himself about effecting it in two way*. He 
recast, revised, and corrected the book of the 
Conquest, Domesday Book, so as to be sure 
that nothing had escaped ;$ and then went 
carefully over the work of spoliation, set him- 
self about gnawing the already well-gnawed 
bones, and managed to get something off them. 
He left nothing, though, for those who eamr 

* For instance, William Rufus, and his successor Henry 
Benuclerc. both summoned the English to oppose the fa 
vorers of their elder brother, Robert Short-Hose. Gnill 
Malmesb. p. 120. 156. Iloved. 461. Chronic. Sax. 193. Matth 
Paris, 42. 

t Mirabilis miUtum mercatnr et solidator. Soger, Vita 
Lud. Cross, np. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 12. 

t Lingard, vol. II. p. 147. (The entire passage is as fol- 
lows: — " In person he was short and corpulent, with flaxen 
hair, and a ruddy complexion : from which last circumstance 
he derived the name of Rufus, nr the Red. In ordinary con 
versa t ion his utterance was slow and embarrassed: in the 
hurry of passion, precipitate and unintelligible. lie assumed 
in public a haughty port, ro.lng his eyes with fierceness on 
the spectators, and endeavoring by the tone of his voice and 
the tenor of his answers to intimidate those who addressed 
him. But in private he descended to an equality with his 
companions, ^musing them with his wit, which was chiefly 
pointed against himself, and seeking to lessen the odium 
of his c.xces*ci, by making them the subjects of laughter.**) 
— Translator. 

$ Order. Vital, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii 635. Regain Inritani 
ut totius Angl'uc reviseret descriptionem, Anglissque tellufM 
comprobans iteraret partitionem. 
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ifter him; and so was well surnamed the 
flambardy* (devouring torch.) From the con- 
agered he transferred his labors to the conquer- 
ors, and, first, to the priests ; and he so laid 
tinds on the goods of the Church, that the 
archbishop of Canterbury would have died of 
iiinger but for the charity of the abbot of St. 
Albans, t No scruples checked Flam bard. 
5 rand justiciary, grand treasurer, and the king's 
•haplain as well, (hist the chaplain William 
ranted,) he sucked England with three mouths ; 
Hid he went on on this wise, until William had 
net his end in that beautiful forest, which the 
Conqueror seemed to have planted for the ruin 
of his descendants. u Shoot, in the devil's 
name," said Rufus to his good friend, who was 
hunting with him. The devil took him at his 
*rord, and bore off the soul to which he had so 
just a claim. J 

Robert, the elder brother, did not succeed. 
The stolen kingdom of the bastard William was 
to descend to the ablest and boldest — to who- 
ever could steal it in his turn. When the dy- 
ing Conqueror gave Normandy to Robert, and 
England to William : " And I, exclaimed Hen- 
ry, the youngest, " am I to have nothing 1" " Be 
patient, my son,' 1 said the dying king. " and 
thou wilt inherit the fortunes of both thy broth- 
ers."^ The youngest was likewise the wisest. 
He was called Beauclerc ; equivalent to the able, 
the competent, the scribe, the true Norman. 
He began by unbounded promises to the Saxons 
tod the priests ; and lavished charters, fran- 
chises, whatever was asked of him.|| Having 
defeated Robert with the aid of mercenary sol- 
diers, and aken him prisoner, he kept him well 
lodged and veil fed in a strong castle, (Cardiff,) 
where he lived to the age of eighty-four ; and 
Robert, who was given up to the joys of the 
table, would have consoled himself, had not 
his brother had his eyes put out.^f But fratri- 
cide and parricide were hereditary in the fam- 
ily. Already had the Conqueror's sons warred 
with and wounded their father ;** and, under 

* Id. Ibid. Unde Flamb&rdtu cognominatus est. 

The which surname," adds the pond chronicler, " seems 
> have been prophetically applicable to bis deeds and 
abita." 

t Brompt. p. 088. Ead. p. 90. Lingnrd, vol. il. p. 138. 
X See Thierry's animated narrative, Conq. dc 1'Anglet. 
iii. p. 338, sqq. 

$ Order. Vit. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 631. JEquanlmus esto, 
U et confortare in Domino; .... tempore tuo totuin ho- 
mn quern ego nactus sum, habebis, et fratribua tuis 
vitiis et potestate prsstabis. 

B **I Intend/* were his words, "to secure you yon r an- 
ent liberties ; and if you desire It, will sign a charter to 
tis effect, and confirm it by oath.** The charter was drawn 
x and as many copies made *s there were counties : but 
»e kins; retracted and resumed them all, with the exception 
' three. Matth. Paris, p. 42. Thierry, t. iii. p. 344. 
% Matth. Parts, p. 50. Lingnrd (vol. ii. p. 5205) doubts the 
ct, from its being unnoticed by any contemporary writer. 
at does the man who suffered his grand-daughters* eyes 
be pat oat, (Ord. Vit. loc. clL p. 717, Angl. Sacra, ii. 009.) 
id obliged his dnughter to cross a frozen fosse, half-naked, 
the depth of winter, deserve the doubt 7 — (For these two 
irfaaroas deeds, see Lingnrd, vol. Ii. p. 176, 177, and the 
Me to p. 177.) Translator. 

** Huntingdon, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xl. 910. Hoveden, ibid. 
S. It was Robert, who, in one of his rebellious attempts, 
mmniered his father, not knowing who he was, and 



pretence of executing feudal justice, Beauclerc, 
who piqued himself on his stem and impartial 
administration of the laws, delivered up his own 
grand-daughters, two children, to one of his 
barons, who tore out their eyes, and cut off their 
noses. Their mother, Beauclerc's daughter, 
endeavored to avenge them, by directing an ar- 
row with her own hand at her father's breast. • 
The Plantagenets, who descended from this 
diabolical race by the mother's side only, did 
not degenerate from it. 

After Beauclerc, (a. d. 1135,) the struggle 
lay between his nephew, Stephen of Blois, and 
his daughter Matilda, the widow of the empe- 
ror Henry V., and wife of the count of Anjou. 
Stephen belonged to that excellent family of 
the counts of Blois and of Champagne, who at 
thisvery period encouraged the commercial com- 
munes, led off at Troyes the Seine into canals, 
and protected at one and the same time St. Ber- 
nard and Abelard. Freethinkers and poets, from 
them will descend the famous Thibaut the trou- 
veur — he who had his poems to queen Blanche 
painted in his palace of Provence, amongst roses 
transplanted from Jericho. Stephen was able 
to keep his ground in England by the aid of 
foreigners only, Flemings and Brabanters, and 
he even sought assistance among the Welsh. 
The clergy and London alone were on his side, 
(the other communes of England had yet to be 
created,) though, indeed, he did not long remain 
on good terms with the clergy, having forbade 
the teaching of the canon law,f and dared to 
imprison bishops. Then Matilda appeared on 
the scene. She landed almost alone. True 
offspring of the conqueror, insolent and intrepid, 
she affronted every one and braved every one. 
Thrice she had to fly in the night, on foot, with 
the snow on the ground, and destitute of all re- 
sources. Stephen, once that he held her be- 
sieged, thought himself bound as a knight to 
leave the road open to her to join her friends ;J 
though she did not treat him the better for it 
when she took him in her turn, on his being 
deserted by his barons, (a. d. 1153,) but com- 
pelled him to recognise as his successor, her 
son by the count of Anjou, that fortunate Henry 
Plantagenet, on whom, as we have just seen, 
Eleanora of Guyenne bestowed her hand and 
vast domains. 

Such was the growing greatness of the young 
Henry when the king of France, humiliated by 
the result of his crusade, lost Eleanora and so 
many provinces. This spoilt child of fortune 
was in a few years overwhelmed with her gifts. 
King of England, and master of the whole sea- 
coast of France, from Flanders to the Pyrenees, 
he also exercised over Brittany that suzerain- 



wounded him. They were reconciled, hut quarrelled again, 
and William cursed his son. Matth. Paris, p. 10. 

* Order. Vit. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 716 Sagittam mi 

pat rem trnxit. 

t " From John of Salisbury we learn that Stephen pro 
hibited the lectures of Roger. Joan. Balis. De nugla 
viii. 22.'* This note is Lingard*s. vol. ii. p 301 

X GulU. Malms ap. Lingard, vol. IL p. Sftft 
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ship which the dukes of Normandy had never 
succeeded in enforcing ; and taking Anjou, 
Maine, and Touraine from his brother, he ieft 
iim by way of indemnification to make himself 
duke of Brittany, (a. d. 1156.) He reduced 
Gascony,and governed Flanders, as its defender 
and guardian, in its count's absence ; he took 
the Quercy from the count of Toulouse, and 
would have taken Toulouse as well, had not the 
French king undertaken its defence, (a.d.1159,) 
and thrown himself into the town ;* though the 
Toulousan was nevertheless obliged to do him 
homage. The ally of the king of Arragon, and 
count of Barcelona and of Provence, Henry 
sought a princess of Savoy for one of his sons, 
in order to obtain a footing in the Alps, and so 
turn France on the south, while in its centre 
he reduced Berry, the Limousin, and Auvergne, 
and bought the Marche.f He even managed 
to detach the counts of Champagne from their 
alliance with the French king ; and, finally, at 
his death, he possessed countries corresponding 
with forty-seven of our departments, whilst the 
king of the kingdom had a territory correspond- 
ing with fewer than twenty. J 

From his birth, Henry ft. had found himself 
the object of singular popularity, without his 
having in any way deserved it. His grand- 
father, Henry Beauclerc, was a Norman — his 
grandmother, a Saxon — his father, an Angevin ; 
and he thus united in his own person all the west- 
ern races. He formed the link between the con- 
querors and the conquered ; between the south 
and the north. The conquered, in particular, 
had indulged the highest hopes, believing that 
in him was fulfilled Merlin's prophecy, and that 
Arthur had again come to life. It happened, to 
strengthen the prediction, that he obtained, forci- 
bly or otherwise, the homage of the princes of 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and Brittany, that is, 
of the whole Celtic world ; and he had Arthur's 
tomb sought and found out,$ that mysterious 
tomb, whose discovery was to mark the term 
of Celtic indepe^^nce, and the fulfilment of 
time. 

Every circumstance conspired to fan the be- 
lief that the new sovereign would realize the 
hopes of the conquered. lie had been brought 
up at Angers, one of the cities in which juris- 
prudence had been earliest professed. It was 
the epoch of the revival of the Roman law, 
which was in so many ways to promote the con- 
solidation both of the monarchical power and 
of civil equality. The idea of equality under 
one ruler, was the last legacy bequcatned us by 
the ancient world. In the year 1111, the cele- 
brated countess Matilda, the cousin of Godfrey 
of Bouillon, and friend of Gregory VII., had 
give* l»er license to the school of Bologna, 

* Hist, du Langurdoc. L. xviii. p. 4#4. 

r Bened. Petroburg. p. lf>7.— He paid fifteen thousand 
marks of silver for It. The count was leaving for Jerusa- 
lem, and did not know what to do with his possessions 
W a ufred. Vosicns, ap. Scr. R. Ft. xii. 447. 

| Pee Slsmondl, t. vl. p. 4. 

$ See Thierry. L iii. p. 86. 



founded by Irnerio, of that city ;* and the em. 
peror, Henry V., had confirmed the license, wri 
aware of all the advantages which the imperii, 
power might derive from the traditions of Um 
ancient empire. The young duke of Aiijoa, 
Henry Plantagenet, son of the Norman Matilda 
— who was the widow of this same Henry Y. 
— found at Angers, at Rouen, and in England, 
the traditions of the school of Bologna. At 
early as the year 1 124, the bishop of Angea 
was a learned jurist. f The famous Iuhaa, 
Lanfranc, William the Conqueror's right hand, 
the primate of the conquest, had first taught at 
Bologna, and had been one of the revivers of 
Roman jurisprudence. " It was," says one of 
the continuators of Sigebert of Gembioura/'jt 
was Lanfranc of Pavia, and his companion, 
Garnerius, who, having discovered at Bologu 
the laws of Justinian, began to read and lecture 
upon them. Garnerius continued so to do. fiat 
Lanfranc, who professed the liberal arts and 
theology in Gaul, and had many disciples there 
repaired to Bee, where he turned monk."J 

The principles of the new school were pro 
claimed precisely at the period Henry II 
mounted the throne, (a. d. 1154.) The juris 
consults, who had been summoned by the em 
peror, Frederick Barbarossa, to the diet ot 
Roncaglia, (a. d. 1158,) addressed to him, by 
the mouth of the archbishop of Milan, these 
remarkable words : " Know that the right of 
making laws which belonged to the people it 
yours ; your will is law, for it is said— the 
prince's pleasure is law, since the people hate 

fiven up all their empire and power into kit 

On opening the diet, the emperor himself 
had said — " We, who are invested with the re- 
gal title, rather desire to rule according to law 
for the preservation of the rights and liberty of 
all, than to follow our own pleasure with impu- 
nity. To give one's self every license, and to 
change the office of government into a haughty 
and violent sway, is tyranny. "|| This pedantry 
of republicanism, which is taken textually from 
Livy, gave an erroneous explanation of the ideal 

* Abb. Urspcrgensis Chron. ap. Savlgny, leschichte da 
Romischcn Rechi* lm Mittelalter, iv. 10. Domlnus Wer- 
ner! us libros legum, qui dudum neglecti fuerant, ad peii- 
lionem Mathilda; coiniiissa: renovavlt. 

fin the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the whole 
of the clergy of this city were legists. When Guiilauma 
Le Malre was bishop, (a. d. 1290-1314,} nearly all the can- 
ons of his Church were professors of law. Bodio, R*- 
cherches sur 1' Anjou, 11. 233. Four out of the nineteen 
bishops who formed the assembly of the clergy in 1339, had 
filled the law chair at the university of Angers. Ibid. 233. 

X Robert de Monte, ap. Savlgny, Romischen Rechts, fee, 
iv. 11).— Order. Vital, np. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 242. "He was 
famed for his learning over all Europe, and crowds of dis- 
ciples flocked to hiui from France, Gascony, Brittany, and 
Flanders." 

$ Radevicus, Si. c. 4, ap. Gieseler, Klrchcngeschichtc, ii 
P. 2. p. 72. Scias itaque omne jus populi in condendis le- 
gibus lib! concessum, tua voluntas jus est, sicutl dicitur: 
" Q ;rJ Prinrlpi placuit, Icgis ha bet vigorem, cum populos 
ct iL cum omnc suum imperium et notes ta tern concesserit." 
--Henry the Second's counsellor, the celebrated Ranulf de 
Glanville, repeats this doctrine. De Leg. et Conraet. Reg 
Anglic in prowm. 

|| Radevicus, ibid. 
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limed at by the new jurisprudence ; which 
Ad not seek for liberty, but for equality 
under a monarch, and the suppression of 
that feudal tyranny which weighed down Eu- 
rope. 

Ilieir doctrines may teach us how dear these 
Agists must have been to princes, and so will 
history ; for we shall henceforward see them by 
the eide of monarchs, as if fastened to their ear, 
whispering their lesson to them. William the 
Bastard, as has been already shown, attached 
Lanfranc to himself. During his frequent ab- 
sences, he confided the care of England to his 
charge ;* and, more than once, bore him out 
against his own brother. The Angevin, Hen- 
ry, the new conqueror of England, took for his 
Laofninc a scholar of Bologna, who had studied 
'unsprudence at Auxerre as well.f Thomas 
Becket, so was he named, was at the time in 
'ha service of the archbishop of Canterbury ; 
whom he had influenced to side with Matilda 
ifld her son. Having only taken deacon's or- 
ders, and being thus neither priest nor layman, 
he was fit for every thing, and ready for every 
thing; but his birth stood much in his way. 
He is said to have been born of a Saracen wo- 
man, who had followed her Saxon lover when 
he had left the Holy Land. J Thus, his birth, 
on his mother's side, seemed to shut him out 
from the dignities of the Church, and, on his 
lather*.*, from those of the State. He could 
bare no hope, but from the king. The latter 
needed such men, for the execution of his pro- 
jects against his barons. In the first year of 
his arrival in England, Henry razed to the 
ground a hundred and forty castles. He car- 
ried all before him. He married the heiresses 
«f the more powerful families to men of inferior 
nnk.$ lowering the former, elevating the latter, 
and levelling all. The Norman nobles had ex- 
hausted their strength in Stephen's wars ; and 
the new king arrayed against them the men of 
Anjou, Poitou, and Aquitaine. Wealthy, from 
ha patriinc-v.al states, and those of his wife, he 
nmld buy soldiers, too, in Flanders and in Brit- 

* Acta SS. Ord. 8. Bened. Quando gloriosus rex Willel- 
■» mnrabatnr in Normannla, Lanfrancus erat prlncep* et 
CMim Anglic, suhjectis slbi omnibus principibns. 

t Lingard, vol. ii. n. 381.— Vila Quadrip. p. 0. Jurt civili 
•■mm drdiL — John of Salisbury seems to reproach Bcckct 
•tab carrying Into hi* quarrel with the king the spirit of 

% legist rather than that of a priest " Therefore, 

•y cmwwl and my moat earnest prayer is, that 

^aeunmU yourself wholly to the Lord .... omit, mean- 
while, all other studies .... laws and canons are, In- 
•wd. profitable ; bat trust me, they are not now needed. 
Who rises from the reading of laws and canons with his 
team it ml toothed 1 . . . . Rather would I that you would 
■wnitsle on the Psalms, and revolve the moral writing* of 
H* bksscd CJregory, than philosophize in scholastic fash 
fan.** fcc. Epfef. p. 47. and ap. 8cr. R. Ft. xvi. 510. 

: Hhe knew but two words that could bo understood by 
lar aalivesof ilie West; these were Ixntdon, and Gilbert, 
an lover's name. By help of the first she managed to 
•each the capital, where she traversed tho streets, repeat- 
big -Gilbert, Gilbert 1 * until she found the desired object. 
iissmiaa, pi 1054. Thierry, Conq. de 1'Anglcterre, t. iii. 

f Radalnhw Nicer, ap. W'lk. Leg. Sax 338. (as quoted 
by liacard. la note, vol. il. p. 878.) Bervis generosas copu- 
las peshawse comtillnau fecit uolvcrsos. 
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tany. 'Tis the advice Becket gave him :* who 
had become indispensable to him both in his busi- 
ness and pleasures. Supple, bold, a man of expe- 
rience, a man of expedients, and a boon compan- 
ion into the bargain,! partaking or else copying 
his master's tastes, Henry had given himself un- 
reservedly up to him, and not himself only, but 
his son and heir. Becket was the son's tutor, 
the father's chancellor ;J and, in the latter capa- 
city, he strongly maintained the king's rights 
against the Norman barons and bishops, com- 
pelling the latter to pay scutage, despite their 
protests and clamor. Then, feeling that a bril- 
liant war was essential to making the king mas- 
ter in England, he led him to the south of 
France to conquer Toulouse, to which Elea- 
nora of Guyenne had pretensions. Becket led 
in his own name, and as if at his own ex- 
pense, twelve hundred knights and more than 
four thousand soldiers, without including his 
own especial retainers, who were numerous 
enough to garrison many places in the South. $ 
It is clear that an armament so dispropor- 
tioned to the fortune of the richest private 
individual, was sent in the name of an un- 
important person, to give the less alarm to tho 
barons. 

A vast league had been formed against the 
count of Toulouse, who was the object of uni- 
versal jealousy ; and the powerful count of 
Barcelona, the regent of Arragon, and the 
counts of Narbonnc, Montpellier, Beziers, and 
Carcassonne, had entered into a mutual under- 
standing with the king of England, who seemed 
on the point of conquering what Louis VIII. 
and St. Louis reaped without difficulty after 
the crusade against the Albigenses. It was 
essential to carry Toulouse by assault, without 
allowing the count breathing time ; but the 
French king had thrown himself into it, and laid 
his commands on Henry, as his suzerain, to 
forbear attacking a town under his protection 

* Lingard. vol. II. p. 2K5. 

f Rrompton, t.'hron. p. 10.78. J. $ari«buriensis Ep. ap 
Epl»l. S. Thomir, edit. Lupu.«. Hirti, p. 414. 

t Per. R. Fr. xiv. 452. Fiiii sui Ucnrici tntorem fecit et 
patreni. 

$ Newbridg. il. 10. Chronic. Norm. 994. Lingard, vol. 11. 
p. 3fi6.— Lingard says in a note, (vol. it. p. 284.) " The reader 
will be amused with the following account of the manner 
in which the chancellor travelled through France. When- 
ever he entered a town, the procession was led by two 
hundred and fifty boys, singing national airs : then en me 
his hounds in couples* ; and these were succeeded by eight 
wagons, each drawn by five horses, and attended by rive 
drivers in new frocks. Every wagon was covered with 
skins, and protected by two guards, and a fierce mastiff 
either chained below, or at liberty above. Two of them 
were loaded with hr.rrels of alo to be given to the popu- 
lace : one carried the furniture of the chancellor's cha|>el, 
another of his bed-chamber, a third of his kitchen, find n 
fourth his plate and wardrobe; the remaining two were 
appropriated to the use of his attendants. The«.e were fol- 
lowed by twelve sumpter horses, on each of which rode a 
monkey, with the groom behind on his knees. Next mine 
the esquires l*»aring the shields, and leading the charge* 
of their knights ; then other esquires, gentlemen's son-*, 
falconers, officers of the household, kniehts and clergymen, 
riding two and two ; and ln«t of all, the chancellor hi"m*olf 
In familiar converge with* few friends. As he pas«ed, the 
nativcn were heard to exclaim, 'What manner ol man must 
the king of England be, when his chancellor travels il 
such state !' " Htephan. 30, SI. 
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Becket felt no scruple of the sort,* and advised 
an immediate assault ; but Henry feared being 
deserted by his vassals, if he risked so startling 
a violation of the feudal law, and the warlike 
chancellor had no other satisfaction than the 
honor of having fought with and disarmed a 
knight of the opposite party. f 

The maintenance of the mercenary troops 
which Henry employed by Becket's advice, 
and which he so much needed for the coercion 
of his barons, was beyond the means of the 
Norman exchequer. Their cost could only be 
defrayed out of the clergy, whom the conquest 
had largely enriched. Henry longed to have 
the Church within his grasp ; and for this, it 
was essential to make sure of its head, that 
is, of the archbishopric of Canterbury — which 
was almost a patriarchate ; an Anglican pa- 
pacy, an ecclesiastical royalty, without which 
the other, the temporal royalty, were incom- 
plete. Henry, therefore, resolved to take it 
for himself, by giving it to a second self,J to 
his good friend, Becket. The two powers thus 
united, he would have raised the sovereign au- 
thority to that pitch which it reached in the 
sixteenth century, in the hands of Henry VIII., 
of Mary, and of Elizabeth. It was a conveni- 
ent thing for him to make Becket the nominal 
head of the Anglican Church, as he had recent- 
ly made him the nominal commander of his 
army. Becket, it is true, was a Saxon ; but 
then the Saxon Breakspearfb (Adrian IV.) had 
just been elected pope as Henry II. ascended 
the throne. Becket would have declined the 
honor : " Have a care," were his words, " I 
shall be your greatest enemy. "|| But the king 
would not listen to him, and made him primate, 
to the great scandal of the Norman clergy. 

Since the time of the Italians, La n franc and 
St. Anselm, the see of Canterbury had been 
filled by Normans ; since to none other durst 
kings and barons have intrusted the dangerous 
dignity. The archbishops of Canterbury were 
not simply primates of England ; but were 
likewise invested with a kind of political char- 
acter. From the time of the fair *.±z Dunstan,^ 

• Lingard, vol. ii. p. 9M. t Id. ibid. 

% Becker* predecessor in the see of Canterbury wrote to 
him, " It is in every one's month that you two are one 
heart and soul." Bles. Epist. 78. — " Who know* not that 
you are next to the king in the four kingdoms ?" Petrus 
Cellen*K Marten. Thes. A need. iii. — The English clergy 
write to Thomas, "His aflettion is so nn hounded that he 
has willed you to be master of all subject to him. from the 
northern ocean to the Pyrenees: so that they alone are 
deemed fortunate who have found favor in your sight." 
R\*t. S. Thorn, p. 19a 

-, The only ilnglishman who has sat if the chair of Sl 
Peter. 

|| CitUsime a me anferes animum ; et gratia, qua* nunc 
Inter no* tanta e«t, in atrocisstmum odium convertetur. 
Per. R. Fr. xiv. p. 453. 

T When lhinstin and Ednr were reconciled, after the 
.atter's doing penance, the saint insisted upon two point* as 
essential to their perfect good understanding : — lit, Thil 
Edgar should proniulsate a awte of laws, by which ju>uce 
might be more impartially administered ; 2dly. That he 
should distribute at his own expense, throughout the dif- 
ferent provinces, copies of the Holy Scriptures for the ed ite- 
ration of the people. — Indeed, according to Lingard. the 

leading of Osbem's text ought to be : Justas 

ratkmes sanciret, tatuiu* anucribcreU tcrtpUu per 



the pitiless humbler of the Anglo-Saxon n 
archy, down to Stephen Langton, who c 
pelled King John to sign Magna Charta, 
find them ever the leaders of the national oj 
sition. They were more particularly 
guardians of the liberties of Kent ; which 
preserved more of its franchises than any ot 
English county. Let us take a moment 
survey of the history of this singular distric 

The country (pays) of Kent, which comj 
hended a much wider range than the count) 
the same name, embraced a large portioa 
the South of England. Lying at the angle 
Great Britain, opposite to France, it constiti 
its vanguard ; and, indeed, it was the privii 
of the Kentish men to form the vanguard 
the English army. In all times they haveb 
first to meet invaders — their county offei 
the readiest landing-place. Here C«san 
embarked ; then Hengist ; then William 
Conqneior. Here, too, Christianity first & 
its light. Kent is sacred ground. St. Aug 
tine, the English Apostle, founded his I 
monastery here ; and its abbot and the u 
bishop of Canterbury were the lords of the 
trict and the guardians of its privileges, 
was they who &pt the men of Kent aga 
William the Conqueror; when the latter on 
march from Dover to London, after the ba 
of Hastings, thought he saw, as the leg 
runs, a moving wood, which was, in fac 
moveable rampart of branches borne by 
Kentish men : falling on the Normans, t 
forced from William a guarantee of their HI 
ties.* However doubtful this triumph of th 
may be, it is certain that in the midst of 
general servitude they preserved their freed 
and recognised no other dominion than that 
the Church ; just as our Bretons of la C 
nouaille were comparatively free under 
bishops of Quimper, and insulted feudalisn 
their yearly mockery of the statue of old k 
Grallo. 

The principal of the customs of Kent, 
which is still kept up in the county, is the 
of succession — of the equal division of piopc 
between the children of the same parent, ca 
by the Saxons gavel-kind, by the Irish gal 
cine, (family settlement,) and which, with * 
tain modifications, is common to all C( 
races — to Ireland, to Scotland, to Wales,; 
in part, to our Brittany. f 

omnes fines imperii sui populis emstodiendas imndaret, 
he should enact jtst laws, and. when ratified, have c 
distributed throughout his empire ;) instead of t&ncUt 
seribrrrt scriptural, (that he should have copies ma 
the Holy Scriptures.) Lingard, Antiquities of the A 
Saxon Church, vol. i. p. 489. 

* Thorn. 1786, as cited by Lingard, Ilistory of Em 
vol. ii. p. 6. 

♦ See p. 71. 

(Gavelkind." say* Lingard, vol. ii. p. 358, " Is tha 
cie* of tenure, by which lands descend to all the 
equally, and without any consideration of primogei 
It prevailed in former ages among nil the British I 
and some relics of it in an Improved form remain fa 
laud, even at the present day. Among; the Irish It « 
as late as the reign of James 1.; nn4 ntfU retained tfe 
features of the original institaflom. While It esdm 
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The great Italian legists who were the first 
archbishops of Canterbury, were the more in- 
clined to favor the customs of Kent from their 
lfEning, in many respects, with the principles 
of the Roman law ; and when Eudes, (Odo,) 
the Earl of Kent, William Ihe Conqueror's 
brother, began to degrade the Kentish men to 
the same servile footing as the natives of 
the other provinces, " Lanfranc withstood him 
V) the face, and proved before all the world the 
liberties of his land by the testimony of aged 
Englishmen, versed in the customs of their 
country, and he delivered his men from the 
evil usages which Eudes wished to impose on 
them."* On another occasion, (Odo's seizure 
of many manors belonging to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, during Stigand's disgrace,) a shire- 
note was held, at Lanfranc's request, at Pen- 
nenden, in which GeofTrv, bishop of Coutance, 
presided by order of William ; where, after a 
hearing of three days, the lands in question 
were adjudged to the Church.f 

St. Anselm, Lanfranc's successor, showed 
himself still more favorable to the conquered. 
One day that Lanfranc was speaking to him of 
the Saxon Elfeg, (or Alphage,) who had sacri- 
ficed himself in defending the liberties of his 
country against the Normans, " For my part," 
was Anselm's remark, "I think him a true 
martyr, for he preferred death to seeing his 
countrymen wronged. John died for truth's 
•ale, El fege for that of Justice ; and so both 
died for Christ, who is both truth and justice. "{ 
Anselm was the chief promoter of Henry Bcau- 
clerc's marriage with Edgar's niece, the last 
of the Saxon line of sovereigns : a match 
which, despite all argument to the contrary, 
must have led to the rehabilitation of the con- 
quered race. Anselm, as representative of the 
English people, in his capacity of archbishop 
of Canterbury, administered the oaths to Bcau- 
elerc, when he swore, for the second time, to 
observe his charter confirming the ancient immu- 
nities of the Church and the feudal privileges. $ 

0> female*, both the widow and the daughters, from the 
pssnrminn of land, it equally admitted all tho males with- 
out dntinction of »purious or legitimate birth. Yet these 
dU sxrf recced to the Individual lands held by their father. 
At the death of each possessor the landed property of the 
•rye was thrown Into jne common miui : a new division 
•an made by the equity or caprice of the canflnny, o: chief; 
(ad their respective {rations were assigned to the different 
haute of families in the order of seniority. It is evident 
that MKh a tenure must have opposed an insuperable bar to 
■trkultural Improvement, and to the Influence of agricul- 
saw. in maltiplyinf the comfort* of civilized life.") 

• Vita 8. iAnfranci, ap. Acta B8. Ord. S. Hcned. 

t Bpenee. Origin of the Laws of Europe, p. 452, cd. IHSfi. 
*The king ordered the whole county to assemble without 
delay, and that all the men of tho county. Frenchmen, and 
l lag dally Englishmen well acquainted with the ancient 
aos and custom*, »hould be present. When they met nt 
rVanendem all sat down, and the whole county was de- 
tuned thers) fur three days—and by all those honest and 
wke men there present, It was decided, ordained, and 
'That Just as the king himself, the archbishop of 



CssjirrsstfT should possess full jurisdiction over hia lands, 
and should hold them In quiet and freedom.* " 



t Angtt* Sacra, t. II. p- 109. Martyr mlhl vliletur egre- 
sjun mil ajmrl snalolt .... sic ergo Johannes pro veritate, 
sfcrt Pphemn pro Justltla. 

| UssSrdT voTu. p. IK, 198. 



DISPUTE BETWEEN HENRY AND BECKET. 

Great was the surprise of the English mon- 
i arch when he learned that his creature, his boon 
companion, Thomas Hccket, took his new dig- 
nity in earnest. The chancellor, the world- 
ling, the courtier, had suddenly recollected that 
he wast nc of the people. A son of the Saxon, 
he had t irned Saxon ; and his sanctity caused 
his Saracen mother to be forgotten. He sur- 
rounded himself with Saxons, with the poor 
and the beggar — wore their coarse dress, and 
ate with them, and as they did.* From this 
time he resigned the great seal, and dropped 
his intercourse with the king. There were, 
thus, as if two kings : and the king of the poor, 
who held his court at Canterbury, was not the 
least powerful of the two.f 

Henry, deeply offended, obtained from the 
pope a bull, rendering the abbot of St. Angus- 
tin's monastery independent of the archbishop : 
indeed, he had been so under the Saxon kings. 
By way of reprisal, Thomas summoned several 
of the barons to restore to the see of Canter- 
bury estates which their ancestors had re- 
ceived in fee from their sovereigns ; declaring 
that he knew no law which could sanctify in- 
justice, and that what had been taken without 
a just title ought to be given up.J This was 
neither more nor less than mooting the ques- 
tion whether the whole work of the conquest 
were to be destroyed, and the Saxon archbishop 
were to wreak vengeance for the battle of Hast- 
ings on the descendants of the conquerors. 
The episcopate which William the Conqueror 
had strengthened for the support of the con- 
quest, was now turned against it. Fortunately 
for Henry, the bishops were rather barons than 
bishops. Their temporal interests touched 
these Normans much more closely than those 
of the Church ; and the majority declared in 
the king's favor, and were ready to swear to 
whatever pleased him. Thus the alarm which 
Becket's conduct occasioned this thoroughly 
feudal church, enabled the king to extort from 
her an extent of power far beyond what he 
would otherwise have dared to seek. 

The following are the principal points stipu- 
lated by the constitutions of Clarendon (a. d. 
1 164) : — " The custody of every vacant arch- 
bishopric, bishopric, abbey, and priory of royal 
foundation, shall be given, and its revenues 
paid, to the king ; and the election of a new 
incumbent shall be made in consequence of the 
king's writ, by the chief clergy of the Church, 
assembled in the king's chapel, with the assent 

* Vita S. Thorns Quadripartite p. 19, SI. ed. Lupus, 
16P2. 

t I.ingnrri, vol. II. p. 314. The king's advisers In* In in ted 
that Rrrket designed to render himself inde|iendent ; nm! 
it was reported that he had mid to hi* confidant*, " Ihnt the 
youth of Henry required a master; that the violence of hi* 
positions must, and might en«lly be turned, und that lie 
knew how necessary ho himself was to a monarch, whe 

\ was inca pnbie of guiding the rvAiv* of ^oNtuvu\CTv\ ""wvCfctf* 
his assistance." 

I t Gervas. Cnntnai. ap. Thtetrji Yi\. Y». 
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of the king, and with the advice of such pre- 
lates as the king may call tc his assistance. — 
In suits, in which each or either party is a 
clergyman, the proceedings shall commence 
before the king's justices, who shall decide 
whether the cause is to be tried in the secular 
or episcopal courts : in the latter case a civil 
officer is to be present to report the proceed- 
ings, and if the defendant be convicted in a 
criminal action he is to lose his benefit of 
clergy. — No tenant in chief of the king, no 
officer of his household or of his demesne, 
shall be excommunicated, or his lands put un- 
der an interdict, until application shall have 
been made to the king, or in his absence to the 
grand justiciary, who is to take care that what 
belongs to the king's courts shall be there de- 
termined, and what belongs to the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts shall be determined in them. — No 
archbishop, bishop, or dignified clergyman can 
lawfully go beyond the sea, without the king's 
permission. — Clergymen, who hold lands of 
the crown, hold by barony, and are bound to 
the same services as the lav barons." 

These constitutions were nothing less than 
the entire confiscation of the Church in favor 
of Henrv. When the king was to receive the 
revenues in the event of a see's becoming va- 
cant, one might be sure that it would long re- 
main so ; just as in the time of William Kufus, 
who had farmed out one archbishopric, four 
bishoprics, and eleven abbeys.* The bishop- 
rics would become the reward, not of the bar- 
ons, perhaps, but of the officials of the Trea- 
sury, of the scribes, and of complaisant judges. 
The Church, subject to military service, would 
become altogether feudal. Almonries, schools, 
and religious obligations would go to the sup- 
port of Brabanters and Cotereaux, and pious 
foundations discharge the costs of murder. 
Losing with the power of excommunication 
the only weapon which remained to her, the 
Anglican church, cut ofT from all communica- 
tion with Rome, and imprisoned in her island 
home, would at the same time, together with 
the loss of communion with the Christian world, 
lose all feeling of universality, of Catholicism. 
The most serious attack upon her was the abo- 
lition of the ecclesiastical tribunals, and the 
repeal of the benefit of ctergy. Undoubtedly, 
these rights had given rise to great abuses, and 
under their shelter the clergy had committed 
many crimes with impunity ; hut we have only 
to call to mind the frightful barbarism, the exe- 
crable venalitv of the lav tribunals of the twelfth 
?enturv, to confess that the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction was at the period an anchor of safety. 
It might spare the guilty ; hut then how many 
innocent did it not save ! The Church offered 
almost the only means by which the despi.<»ed 
races could hope to retrieve their position ; and 
he two Saxons, Hreakspear (Adrian IV.) and 
Becket, are cases in point. At this time the 

• Petr. Bles. in., cited by Llngard, vol. il. p. 135. 



I liberties of the Church were identified with 

! those of the world. 

And, therefore, the conquered races lent tha 
archbishop of Canterbury a stout and firm sup. 
port. His struggle for liberty was imitated 
in Aquitaine, though with more timidity and 
moderation, by the bishop of Poitiers,* and, at 
a later period, in Wales, by the famous Gnal. 
dus Cambrensis, to whom we are indebted, 
among t)ther works, for his very curious de- 
scription of Ireland. f The Lower Bretons, too, 
sided with Becket. A Welshman followed 
him into exile at the peril of his life ;% as did 
the famous John of Salisbury. $ The Welti 
students seem to have been the bearers of 
Beckefs messages ' for their schools wen 
closed by king Henry's orders, and they them- 
selves were prohibited from entering any pan 
of England without first receiving his pernn*. 
sion. 

To see in this contest only a struggle be- 
twecn two hostile races, and to find in Thomat 
Becket a Saxon only, would be to circumscribe 
this grand subject. The archbishop of Canter- 
bury was not merely the saint of England, the 
saint of the conquered — Saxons and Welsh; 
but quite as much the saint of France and of 
all Christendom. His memory was cherished 
by us, not less vividly than by his own coun- 
trymen. The. house which he inhabited in 
Auxerre, and a church which he built in Daa- 
phiny, during his exile, are still pointed out to 



* To whom Henry II. addressed, through two of his jti 
ticlaries, more stringent resolutions than even tho*e en 
braced by tho constitutions of Clarendon. See the Blshnirf 
letter, up. 8cr. R. Fr. xvl. 216.— See. also, (ibid. 5^, tf* 
fee.) the letters written him by John of Salisbury, to keep 
him Informed of all that was done in Becket** caw.— The 
bishop of Poitler« gave way in 1166, and made his poor 
with the king. Joann. Harisbur. Eplst. ibid. 523. 

f Elected bishop in 1176 by the monk* of BL David, Mi 
expelled by Henry II. in favor of a Norman ; re-elected ti 
U'JO by the name monks, and again expelled by John Lack- 
land. Too feebly supported, no failed in his courageon 
struggle for the Independence of the Welsh chair h ; bat ka 
country honored his memory for it — " Ix>ng an oar cmutrj 
shall endure/' says a Welsh poet, "they who write ud 
they who sing, will remember thy noble daring." 

I Scr. R. Fr. xvl. ia». r ». Thierry, Hi. 160. 

$ Salisbury is in the country of Kent, bat not in the can- 
ty of that name. (The author must surely mean that SnhV 
bury is, ecclesiastically speaking, in the province of Canto- 
bury. Translator.) — In the time of archbishop Thitait, 
(Theobald.) it was John of Salisbury who was accused of tbt 
attempts made by the church of Canterbury to rerom in 
privileges. He writes, in 1139 — "I am the mark for all ths 
king's wrath .... if the name of Rome is invoked fay any 
one, I am at the bottom of the matter; and if the Anglican 
church dare lo cl?.im a shadow of lilerty. either in the con- 
duct of election* or of spiritual came*, all is pot dowato 
me, as If I alone instructed my lord of Canterbury and the 
other bishops what to do." .... J. 8arisbiir. Epist. ap. Set. 
R. Fr. xvi. 4»Mi.— He contend*, in his I'olicratica*. (Ley den, 
163i», p. 506.) that "it is praise worthy and Just to flutter I 
tyrant, in order to throw him off his guard nnd kill him"-- | 
In Thomas Meckel's case, hi* letters betray selfishness 'ha 
is ever uneasy alwiiit the confiscation of his property. SVr 
K. Fr. xvi. . r »0H, :,]-2, Ate) as well as indecision and timidity, 
(ibid. p. 50!);) he often gets others to intercede for him with 
the kinc. (p. . r >14. &c) and counsels Becket timid measure*, 
(p. 510, :»07. &c.) He seems little troubled with notion* oC 
coifiisiency ; ami this defender of liberty allows free will no 
power but for evil. (Policrat. p. U7.) We mast not draw 
any hasty conclusion from his having studied under Abe- 
bird ; hi* pr ii«<M ure for St. Bernard and his dlaclpie. Baft ' 
nius III. (Ibid. p. 311.) 
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the stranger. No tomb was more visited in 
the middle age than that of St. Thomas 'of 
Canterbury ; no pilgrimage in greater request. 
A hundred thousand pilgrims are said to have 
visited it in a single year ; and the tradition 
runs, that in one year nine hundred and fifty 
pounds sterling were laid on the shrine of St. 
Thomas, and only four pounds on that of the 
Virgin, while not a single offering was made to 
God himself. 

Thomas was dear to the people above all the 
writs of the middle age, because by his low 
and obscure birth, by his Saracen mother and 
Saxon father, he was one of themselves. The 
worldly life which he had at first led, his love 
ef dogs, horses, hawks,* and all those youthful 
tastes which he never entirely lost, were quite 
to their taste. Under his priestly robes he bore 
a knightly, loyal, and courageous heart, whose 
impulses he found it difficult to repress. In 
one of the most critical moments of his life, 
when the barons and bishops who sided with 
Henry seemed ready to tear him in pieces, a 
twice called him traitor. At the word he stop- 
ped, and, hastily turning round, rejoined, " Were 
it not that my order forbids me, that coward 
ihould re oent of his insolence.' 1 

The great, the magnificent, and the terrible 
ii the fate of this man, arises from his being 
charged, weak and unassisted as he was, with 
the interests of the Church universal, which 
were those of mankind : a post, which was of 
ri«ht the pope's, which Gregory VII. had 
Maintained, but which Alexander III. feared to 
occupy. He had enough to do with the anti- 
pope, and with his supporter, Frederick Barba- 
mtaa, the conqueror of Italy. Alexander was 
the head of the Lombard league, an Italian 
patriot and politician, who negotiated, fought, 
led, came back, stirred up party zeal, encour- 
aged desertion from the opposite ranks, made 
treaties, and founded cities. It did not suit his 
pobey to offend the greatest king of Christen- 
dom, I mean Henry II., when he had the em- 
peror already on his hands. His whole conduct 
towards Henry was shamefully timid and cring- 
ing; his sole object being to gain time by 
wretched equivocations, by letters and rejoin- 
cert, living on daily expedients, temporizing 
between England and France, and playing the 
fcplomatist like a lay prince, while the king of 
France accepted the patronage of the Church, 
aid Becket suffered and died for heir — a strange 
politician, who taught the world to seek any 
where but at Rome for the representative of 
religion and the type of sanctity. 

In this great and dramatic struggle Becket 
•at severely tried, and had to bear up alike 
against threats, allurements, and his own scru- 



• Oe ludlBf. In hit subsequent flight, in France, seeing 
SfBMS with •> hawk on hit wrist, he could not help going 
Sj to Murine the Wrd ; an act which hud nearly betrayed 
Bm TerMpa, 1 * aayi the wrltrr of the anecdote, "the 
■ar which It occaakmed him will have washed out the sin 
sfhtavaatip" Tits. QBAdrlpaittta, p. OS. 



pies. Hence the hesitation observable in him 
in the beginning of the contest — a hesitation 
akin to fear. He gave way at first in the coun- 
cil of Clarendon, either through dread of per- 
sonal violence, or that he was still influenced 
by the sense of his obligations to the king : a 
weakness, indeed, which commands our pity 
in a man who might be distracted between two 
opposing duties. On the one hand, he owed 
much to Henry ; on the other, still more to his 
own see, to the Church of England, to the 
Church Universal, of whose rights he was the 
sole champion. This incurable duality of the 
middle age, divided between the state and re- 
ligion, has been the grief and torment of the 
greatest minds, — of Godfrey of Bouillon, of 
St. Louis, and of Dante. 

" Wretch that I am," exclaimed Thomas, on 
his return from Clarendon ; u I see the Angli- 
can church, in punishment of my sins, enslaved 
forever ! It was so to be ; I came out of the 
king's palace, not out of the church ; I was a 
hunter of beasts, before I became a pastor ot 
men. The lover of histrions and of dogs has 
become the guardian of souls .... therefore, 
am I utterly abandoned of God !"* 

Another time, Henry tried caresses instead 
of violence. Becket had only to say the word ; 
he submitted every thing to him. It was a 
renewal of the temptation in the wilderness, 
when Satan took Jesus into an exceeding high 
mountain, and showing him all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them, said, " All 
these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me."f All his contempora- 
ries see in Thomas's resistance to Henry, an 
image of the temptation of Christ ; and in his 
death, a reflection of the passion. Analogies 
of the kind delighted the men of the middle 
age. The last work in this style, and the 
boldest, is that of the Book of Conformities 
between the life of Jesus Christ and that of St. 
Francis. 

Even the extension of the royal power, 
which was the groundwork of the whole dis- 
pute, soon became a very secondary object 
with Henry, the chief being the ruin and death 
of Thomas. He thirsted for his blood. That 
the power which stretched over so many peo- 
ple should fail against the will of one man — 
that after so many easy triumphs, an obstacle 
should rise in his path — all this was too much 
for this spoiled child of fortune to bear. He 
was distracted at the thought, and even reduced 
to tears. J 



* Ibid. p. 41 De pastore avium facta* sum pasto< 

oviuiu. Dud u in fan tor hUtriunum et canuui sectalnr, tot 

nniirmrum pastor Unde et plane video me jam n IVo 

rierciictum. "Then was he so overcome by grief,*' adds the 
writer, " that torrent* of tears pushed from his eyes, and he 
continued weeping and bitterly Jobbing." 

f Ibid. p. JOtf. Henry's word* were like those of Satan, 
Et certc omnia traderem in ninnut tuns. The hi*hop, re- 
peating the king's worth to Ileribert of Rosahnm. added. 
" When the king spoke thus, I remembered the words of tbtj 
evangelist, /foe omnia,** &c. 

X Jo&nn. S&risbur. ap. Eplst 8. Thome, p. 833. . • . Ot 
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However, the king did nut lack officious 
counsellors to endeavor to comfort him, and 
satisfy his desires ; and the attempt was made 
in the month of October, 1164. Indisposed 
and weak, the archbishop was compelled to 
attend a great council in the town of North- 
ampton. In the morning, having previously 
celebrated the mass of St. Stephen, the first 
martyr, which begins with the words, " The 
princes are met in council to hold judgment on 
me," he proceeded to court, arrayed as he was 
in the pontifical robes, and bearing in his hand 
the archiepiscopal cross. * This embarrassed 
his enemies. After a fruitless attempt to take 
the cross from him, they recurred to the for- 
malities of law, accused him of having made 
away with the public money, and of having 
celebrated mass in the name of the devil. They 
then demanded his deposition, which, once 
pronounced, they might have slain him with 
safe consciences. The king waited the result 
with impatience ; symptoms of violence dis- 
played themselves; and, as he walked along 
the hall, some of the courtiers threw at him 
knots of straw, which they took from the floor. 
The archbishop appealed to the pope, with- 
drew slowly, and left them speechless. This 
was the first temptation — the summons before 
Herod and Caiaphas. The crowd had been 
expecting him, in tears. As for him, he or- 
dered tables to be laid, summoned all the poor 
of the city, and celebrated as it were the last 
supper with thera.f That very night he set 
out, and with difficulty reached the continent. 

The escape of his prey was a sore matter to 
Henry. But he seized Beekefs estates, and 
divided the spoil. He banished all connected 
with him, whether in the ascending or descend- 
ing line ; and neither men, bowing under the 
weight of years, nor infants still hanging at the 
breast, nor pregnant women, were excepted. 
44 The list of proscription was swelled with four 
hundred names ; and the misfortune of the suf- 
ferers was aggravated by the obligation of an 
oath to visit the archbishop, and importune him 
with the history of their wrongs. Day after 
day crowds of exiles besieged the door of his 
cell at Pontigny."J Poor and famishing, they 
eame to wring his heart with the sight of their 
wretchedness and rags ; and. over and above, 
the English bishops addressed him letters full 
of bitterness and irony, congratulating him on 
the apostolic poverty to which he was reduced, 
and hoping that his fasts would profit his soul.$ 
Such were Job's comforters. 



Cantnariensl archiepUcopo gravisnime conqneren*. non sine 
gcmilibni et sn>piriis inullis. Et InchrytnatiH e«t, dicens 
quod idem Cantuariensn et corpus et anirunin pnritcr aufer- 
ret, (he protested that Becket would destroy him, soul and 
body.) 

* Roper, de Iloveden. p. 404. Vin Quadrip. p. 58. 

t Vita Qnadr'rp. p. 50. I>i\it, " Finite panpere* Christi 

. . . omnes intra re nobitcum. ut epulemur in Ihmiino ad 
tnviecin." Ft impleta sunt doinu* et atria circumquaquc 
dlscumbenliuin. 

t Lingard, vol. ii. p. 32ft. 

$ Epist. tf. Thouia?, p. 189. " We were somewhat com- 



The archbishop welcomed his fate, and em- 
braced it as a penance. Taking shelter fhtt* 
St. Omer, and then at Pontigny, an abbey of 
the Cistercian rule, he led the solitary and 
mortified life of a recluse.* From this retreat 
he wrote to the pope, acknowledging that he 
had been unduly thrust into the archiepiscopal 
see, and surrendering his dignity. Alexander 
HI., who was at the time a refugee at Sent, 
feared taking a decided part, and bringing t 
new enemy upon himself. He condemned 
several of the constitutions of Clarendon, bat 
declined seeing Thomas, and contented hinueb* 
with writing him word that he reinvested him 
with the archiepiscopal dignity. " Go," ir» 
his cold comfort to the exile, u go, learn u 
poverty to be the comforter of the poor." 

The only stay Thomas had, was the king d 
France. Louis VII. was but too well pleased 
at the trouble the whole business gave his rival; 
and, besides, he was, as we have seen, a sin* 
gularly mild and pious prince. The archbishop, 
persecuted for defending the Church, was is 
his eyes a martyr ; and he, therefore, received 
him with every mark of favor, observing, that 
to protect the exile was one of the ancient or- 
naments of the French crown.f He settled on 
Thomas and his companions in misfortune, a 
daily allowance of bread and other necessaries; 
and when the king of England sent to him to 
denounce the former archbishop — " By whom 
has he been deposed ?" was Louis's remark. 
" I am a king, too ; yet cannot I depose the 
meanest clerk in my realm. "J 

Abandoned by the pope, and living on tb« 
charity of the king of France, Thomas did not 
quail. Henry having crossed over into Nor- 
mandy, the archbishop repaired to Vezelai,— 
the very spot where twenty years before St 
Bernard had preached the second crusade, and 
on Ascension day, with the most solemn cere- 
mony, with the ringing of bells, and by the light 
of tapers, he excommunicated the defenders of 
the constitutions of Clarendon, the detainers of 
the possessions of the see of Canterbury, and 
all who had communicated with the antipope, 
whom the emperor supported ; designating by 
name six of the royal favorites : and though he 
did not name the sovereign himself, he held 
the sword suspended over him. 

This bold proceeding threw Henry into the 

forted when we heard that you had crowed the tea, ud 
were wisely aiming at no ambiUous project, nor plotting 
against oar lord the king," ice. 

* " He wore sackcloth, and used the scourge. He got the 
attendant lav-brother to bring him privily, beside* the deli- 
cate dhhes that were served up to him, the ordinary allow- 
ance of the monks, with which he contented himself. Bat 
he soon fell seriously ill, from a diet so contrary to his hab- 
its." Vita Quadrip. p. 83. 

t Gervas. Can tun r. ap. Per. R. Fr. xiil. 132. Rex Francis 
dixit: Ite, dicite domino vestro (Henrico) quod si ipse con- 
suotudines qua* vocat aviui* non vult dimittere. nee egc 
veteranam reguin Francia? libertatein volo propel lere, qua 
cuncti.t exulantibu*. et pnecipne personis ecclroiastkis. . . 

t Id. ibid. p. 12H. Dicentc lectore, "Quondam cpiscr* 
pum." qtursivit qui* enm deposuisset. et alt, "Ejto quiring 
rvx sum. sicut et ipse ; nee tamen possum terns me* tninJ 
mum quondam clericum deponere." 
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ungovernable fits of passion. He rolled 
'■m the ground, threw down his cap, tore off his 
clothes, pulled the silk coverlet from his couch, 
Ik), unable to do more mischief, sat down, and 
pawed the straw on the floor.* When he 
tune to his cooler senses, he wrote himself, 
pd made the clergy of Kent write to the pope, 
tsat he was prepared to proceed to the utmost 
otfremities; and praying and threatening by 
Bins. One moment he sent ambassadors to 
be emperor, to assure him that he would sup- 
ort the antipope,! and threatened even to turn 
Mussulman ;% the next, he sent apologetical 
Splanauons to Alexander III., asserting that 
tis ambassadors had exceeded their authority 
•—and at last affirmed that he had given the 
•mperor no such promises. At the same time, 
pe bribed the cardinals, and sent money to the 
liombards, Alexander's allies. He solicited 
from the jurisconsults of Bologna a manifesto 

Siinst the archbishop ;$ and went so far as to 
er the pope to resign all his claims, and 
«ren to forego the constitutions of Clarendon : 
jo did he long for his enemy's destruction. 

These alternations ended in act. He ob- 
tained pontifical letters, suspending Thomas 
from all episcopal authority until restored to the 
king's favor. Henry showed these letters open- 
ly, boasting that he had disarmed Becket, and 
that for the future he held the pope in his 

C.J The Cistercian monks, threatened by 
nth the loss of the possessions they held 
in his dominions, gave Becket gently to under- 
stand, that they could no longer oner him an 
asylum. Scandalized by their pusillanimity, the 
king of France could not refrain from exclaim- 
ing—" Religion, O religion, whither art thou 
fled, when they whom we have believed to be 
dead to the world, expel him who is suffering 
exile for the sake of God, with a view to the 
things of this world." 1 ^ 

At last, the king of France gave way. Hen- 
ry, in the excess of his rage against Becket, 
lad humbled himself before the weak Louis, 
recognised him as his feudal superior, sought 



* Ser. R. Fr. xvi. 215. Pileum de capite projeclt, halteum 
Jbcinxit, vestes longius abjecit, stratum serlcum quod erat 
rapn tectum manu propria removit, et ccepit stramlneas 
Mutncare festucas. 

t Fridericl Epist. ap. Epist 8. Thorn, p 106, 110. Legati 
nits Anglici ... ex parte regis et baronuin ejus apud 
Witzrburgh jura vera nt quod . . . papam Pasehalem, quern 
bos (enemas, et ipse tenehit .... See, also, Henry's Letter, 
IW.o. 106; and that of John of Salisbury, p. 341. 

$ J. SarUbur. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 584. Cum papam blan- 
dhtis et promissls dejicere non pncvalerent, ad minas con- 
wrni sunt, mentientes quod rex eorum Noradini cUius 
seqacretur errones et profane rellgionis inirct consortium 
qntm in ecclesia Cantuariensi pateretur diutius cpiscopari. 

$ J. Sarisbur. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 602. Epist. S. Thorn, 
p. 602. Becket complains to the bishop of Oatia, " How did 
we ever injure the towns of Italy — how the learned Bolo- 
gsese— who, indeed, solicited by prayers and promises 
were unwilling to comply.'* 

| Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 313. Ovans quod Herculi clavam de- 
tmiuset.— Ibid. 593. Quia nunc D. papam et omncs cardi- 
■ales habet in bursa sua. 

If Vita Quadrip. p. 85. O religio, O religlo, ubi es 7 Ecce 
iDim quoa eredebamus sa?culo mortuos, Alc. — See, also, Ger- 
iwe of Canterbury, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 130. Louis sent an 
escort of three hundred men to meet the archbishop. 



his daughter in marriage for his son, and 
promised to divide his dominions between his 
children. # Louis then' offered his mediation 
between the two, and brought Becket with him 
to Montmirail in Perche, where they were met 
by Henry. Vague words passed between 
them. Ilenry was willing to preserve the liber- 
ties of the Church, " saving the dignity of his 
crown," and the archbishop was equally willing 
to obey the king, " saving the honor of God 
and the dignity of the Church. "f " What is 
that you want/' said the French monarch, 
"peace is in your hands. "J As the arch- 
bishop persisted in his reservations, all present, 
of both nations, accused him of obstinacy ; and 
one of the French barons exclaimed, that the 
man who withstood the unanimous wish and 
advice of the barons of the two kingdoms, was 
no longer deserving of an asylum. The two 
kings took horse without any leave-taking of 
Becket, who retired in very low spirits. $ 

The desertion and wretchedness of the arch- 
bishop were at their height. He had no longer 
bread or resting-place, and was reduced to live 
on the charity of the people Perhaps it was 
at this time that he built the chinch, commonly 
attributed to him. Architecture was one of the 
arts which had become traditionary among the 
heads of the Church ; and not long afterwards, 
at the time of the crusade against the Albigeois, 
we find master Theodosius, archdeacon of 
Notre-Dame, combining, like Becket, the hon- 
ors of the legist and the architect. || 

To give the finishing stroke to the primate, 
Henry attempted to transfer the rights of the 
see of Canterbury to the archbishop of York, 
and had his son crowned by him. At the coro- 
nation feast, in the intoxication of his joy, he 
would wait at table on the young king with his 
own hands, when, no longer knowing what he did. 
he suffered the thought to pass his lips, I hat 

* Ep. S. Thoin. p. 424. At Montmirail, Henry submit- 
ted himself, his children, lands, men, and treasure tc 
the pleasure of Louis. J. Sarisbur. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 
595. 

t Persecutor nostcr .... adjecit: Salvia dignitatibus 
suis. Ep. S.Thom. p. 504. — Salvo in omnibus online auo et 
honore Dei et sancto* Ecclesia*. Roger, de Huveden, p. 492. 
Ep. 8. Thorn, p. 5G2, sqq. Vita Quadrip. p. 95. "Our 
fathers," he said, '•suffered because thev would proclaim 
the name of Christ, and shall I. to rerovei he favor of one 
man. compromise the honor of God! Never! Never !'* 
Gcrvns. Cant. up. Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 132. 

X Gervns. Cant. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiv. 4G0. 

$ But Louis rej>cnted of his conduct to Becket, and sent 
for him a few days after. Berket obeyed ; thinking that ho 
was about to receive orders to quit France. " He and they 
who accompanied him," says Gervase of Canterbury, (ap. 
Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 33.) " found the king sitting in melancholy 
wise, nor did he rise, as usual, to the archbishop. They all 
stood admiring, and. after a long silence, as if he were un- 
willing to dismiss him, the king, suddenly starting up to 
the surprise of all present, threw himself with a passionate 
flood of tears at the feet of the archbishop, and sobbed out, 
' My lord and father, thou alone hast seen rightly.' Then, 
with renewed sighs, he exclaimed, ' Of a verity, thou alone 
hast seen rightly. We have all been blind. ... I repent, 
father ; pardon, I beseech you. and absolve my wretched 
self from this fault. From this moment, my kingdom and 
myself arc thine.' " See. also, Vita Quadrip. p. 1M> 

|| It was Lanfranc. who built, by order of William the 
Conqueror, the church of St. Stephen of Caen, the fan 
magnificent product of Roman architecture. 
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"from that day he was no longer king"* — 
fatal words, which did not fall in vain on the 
ears of the young king and the bystanders. 

Thomas, struck by this rew blow, and sold 
and abandoned by the court of Rome, addressed 
to the pope and cardinals terrible and damna- 
tory letters — " Why lay in my path a stumb- 
ling-block of offence ? why strew my path with 
thorns 1 .... How can you blind yourselves 
to the wrong which Christ suffers in me, and 
in yourself, who ought to hold Christ's place 
here below 1 The king of England has seized 
the possessions, has overthrown the liberies 
of the Church, has laid hands on the Lord's 
anointed, imprisoning and mutilating them, and 
depriving them of sight ; while others he has 
forced to clear themselves by wager of battle, 
or by the ordeal of fire and water. And yet, 
with such outrages before us, we are wished to 
hold our peace ! . . . . Hirelings are and will 
be silent ; but whosoever is a true shepherd of 
the Church, will with us 

" I might flourish in power, abound in riches 
and pleasures, be feared and honored by all. 
But since the Lord has called me — poor and 
unworthy sinner that I am, to the charge of 
souls, I have preferred, inspired thereto by 
grace, to be humbled in his household, and to 
endure unto the death proscription, exile, and 
the extreme of misery, rather than traffic with 
the liberty of the Church. Let them act thus 
who hope for length of days, and who find in 
their merits the assurance of a better time. As 
for me, I know that mv life will be short, and 
that if I warn not the impious of his iniquity, I 
shall be answerable for his blood. Then* gold 
and silver will avail naught, nor presents, which 

blind even the wise You and I, most 

holy father, will soon be summoned to the 
judgment-seat of Christ. And, it is in the 
name of his majesty and fearful judgment, that 
I ask from you justice on those who would cru- 
cify him a second time." 

Again, he writes, " We can hardly subsist 
on the alms of the stranprcr. They who aided 
us are exhausted, and they who took pity on 
our exile are in despair, seeing the conduct of 

our lord, the pope Crushed by the Roman 

Church, we, who alone of the western world 
fight for her — were it not for the support of 
grace — should be constrained to desert the 

cause of Christ The Lord will see this 

from the summit of the heavenly mountain ; 
and that fearful Majesty which stifles the breath 
of kings, will judge the extremities of the 
earth. For us, dead or alive, we are and shall 
be his, ready to suffer all for the Church. 
Would to God he may find us worthy to endure 
persecution for his justice' sake !f 

• • • • " I know not how it happens that in 
this court it is God's party which is ever sac- 

* Vita Quadrip. p. 102, 103. Pater filio dienatts est inin- 
t«lrare, et sc repcm non esse prote*tari. Euist. S. Thorn, 
p. «7W 790. 

t Ej.Ut B. Thorn, p. 774, fcc., Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 418, 420. 



rificed ; so that Barabbas escapes, and Chrii 
is put to death. Six years will soon have 
passed since my banishment and the calamity 
of the Church have been suffered by the pontif- 
ical court. With you, unhappy exiles and th« 
innocent are condemned solely because they aw 
Christ's weak and poor, and that they have net 
chosen to wander from God's justice. On the 
contrary, you have absolved sacrilegists, homi- 
cides, impenitent ravishers, and men of whom 
I dare frankly say, that were they to appear 
before St. Peter even, the world would vaink 
try to defend them, God would not acquit them. 
. . . . The king's envoys promise our spoilt* 
cardinals and courtiers. Well ! let God see 
and judge. I am ready to die. Let them arm 
the king of England for my destruction, and, if 
they choose, all the kings of the world : God 
to aid, I will not stray from my allegiance to 
the Church, either in life or death. In fine, I 
trust to God the defence of his own cause ; His 
for him the I am in exile ; let him provide the 
remedy. Henceforward, my mind is made up 
no more to solicit the court of Rome. Let 
those who prevail by their iniquity apply to her, 
and who, in their triumph over justice and in- 
nocence, return boasting, to the grief of the 
Church. Would to God that the way of Rome # 
had not already lost so many hapless and inno 

cent persons !"f 

These terrible words found so loud an echo 
that the court of Rome saw it was more dan- 
gerous to desert Thomas than to support him. 
The king of France wrote to the pope, " It i« 
now incumbent on you to give up all your nu- 
gatory and procrastinating measures :"J and, 
in so saving, he was the organ of an Christen- 
dom. The pope took the decisive resolution 
of suspending the archbishop of York for his 
usurpation of the rights of his brother of Can- 
terbury, and threatened the king, except he re- 
stored the confiscated property of the see. 
Henry felt alarmed ; and an interview was ar- 
ranged at Chinon between the archbishop and 
the two monarchs. Henry promised satisfac- 
tion, and displayed the utmost courtesy to 
Thomas, going so far as to offer to hold his 
stirrup at leave-taking. § However, before they 
parted, bitter words passed between them, each 
upbraiding the other with benefits conferred; 
and, on parting, Thomas fixed his eyes with 
much meaning on the king, and said to him in 
a solemn manner, " I well believe I shall never 
see you more." — " Do you take me for a trai- 
tor, then?" was the king's quick reply. Tb* 



* Via Romann. M. Thierry docs not understand the* 
word* in the mystic sense, but translates, * 4 the journey * 
Rome." 

t Epist. S. Thorn, p. 772, 773. Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 417. D 
Nescio quo pacto pars Domini semper mactatur in Curil, *'• 

Ilarahbus evadat et Christus oecidatur Jam in fine* 

sexti anni pro^criptio nostra Utinnin via Roma*' 

ti!m prat is peremisset tot mlsero* tnnoccntea! 

t Srr. R. Fr. xvi. 563, Ne ultetlns dilationcs sms fn»" 
tmtorins prorogaret. See, al»o, Epist. S. Thoiu. p. 597. 

fl Kerva*. Cant. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiv. 134 Vita QuadrfV 
p. 107. F.pist. S. Thorn, d W4. 
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irchbishop bowed his head; and they sepa- 
rated.* 

These last words of Henry's reassured no 
•me. He refused Thomas the kiss of peace ; 
ud, instead of a mass of reconciliation, caused 
the mass for the dead to be said.f It was said, 
is it chanced, in a chapel dedicated to the mar- 
tyrs ; and one of the archbishop's chaplains re- 
marking this, and observing, " Truly, I think 
the Church will only recover peace through 
martyrdom," Thomas said, " God grant that she 
be delivered, even at the cost of my blood.^J — 
The king of France, too, had given him the 
following warning. " For my own part, I would 
Dot for my weight in gold advise you to return 
to England, if he refuse you the kiss of peace ;" 
to which count Thibaud of Champagne added 
— '* And the kiss is not enough."^ 

Thomas had long foreseen his fate, and re- 
signed himself to it. Being about to leave the 
ihbey of Pontigny, says the contemporary histo- 
rian, the abbot was astonished to see him shed 
tears at supper, and inquiring if there was any 
thing he was in want of, and offering whatever 
wis in his power, " I want nothing," said the 
archbishop, " all is at an end with me. Last 
light the Lord deigned to reveal to his servant 
the fate that awaits him." — '* What is there in 
common,'* said the abbot pleasantly, " between 
i sound living man and a martyr ; between the 
fop of martyrdom and that you have just quaff- 
ed !" To which the archbishop replied, " It is 
tree that I indulge in some degree the flesh, || 
hut the Lord is good, and justifies the unholy, 
and has deigned to reveal his mystery to the 
ooirorthy. ,, Tf 

After writing his thanks to the king of France, 
Thomas set out with his friends to Rouen, where 
they found neither the money nor escort which 
Henry had promised ; but heard, on the con- 
trary, that those in whose hands his property 
had been sequestered, had threatened to slay 
the archbishop if he set foot in England. Ra- 
nlf de Broc, who held the estates of the see 
for the king, had said, " Let him land ; he shall 
dm have time to eat a single loaf here."** The 
tfidannted archbishop wrote to Henry that ho 
knew his danger, but that he could no longer 
the church of Canterbury, the mother of 



* Will. Stephanides, p. 71. ap. Tnieny, t. Hi. p. 900. 

f This ma«s wu chosen because the kiss of peace is not 
0t» on reading the Gospel, at on other occasions. Vita 
Qndrtp. p. 100. 

X Vlu Qnadrip. p. 102. Accessit ad enm onus de clcricis 
■sit, dkens, .... Cui archiepiscopos sic respond! t, Uti- 
sssi vei meo mainline llberctnr ! 

JEoUt 8. Thoni. ap. Scr R. Fr xvi. 400. 
See, however, tn IloveUen, (ap. Scr. Angl. post Bednm, 
HOI. Francoftartl. p. 390,) the austere and mortified life led 
■T the saint His table was splendidly served ; yet ho took 
•»ly bread and water. Ho prayed daring the night, yet in 
lbs nursing awakened his attendants. In the night as well 
■»*■?, be caused three or five strokes of the scourge to be 
*b« aim. fee. 

' Vita Qnadrip. p. 86. Bubrlden* abbas inqnit 

«4 ctralsnto, femulento, et martyr! .... Arclilcphco- 
■aIbmIi: Fateor, corporels votantatibus indnlgco ; bona* 
to* Dmnlna*. qui Jostiflcat impinni, indigno dignatu* est 
fctfcm VTsfcfium. ** Scr. R. Fr. xvl. 400. 



Christian Britain, perish on account of the ha- 
tred borne its archbishop. " Necessity brings 
me back, an unhappy pastor, to my unhappy 
church. I return thither by your permission ; 
and there shall I perish, in order to save it, ex- 
cept your piety hasten to my relief. But, live 
or die, I shall ever be yours in the Lord. What- 
ever befall me or mine, may God bless you and 
your children !"* 

Meanwhile, he had proceeded to the opposite 
coast of Boulogne. It was now the mouth of 
November, and the season unfavorable for 
crossing. He and his companions were detain- 
ed for a few days at the port of Witsand, near 
Calais. Walking one day on the sea-shore, 
they saw a man running towards them, whom 
they supposed to be the master of the ship 
coming to give them notice to get ready to sail ; 
but the man told them that he was a priest and 
dean of Boulogne cathedral, and that the count, 
his lord, had sent him to warn them not to em- 
bark, since he knew there to be troops of armed 
men on the look-out on the English coast to 
seize or slay the archbishop. " My son,' 1 said 
Thomas to him, " though I were certain that I 
should be dismembered and cut in pieces on the 
opposite shore, I would not stay my foot. Seven 
years' absence are enough both for shepherd ant> 
flock. "f — " I see England," he said anothei 
time, " and with God's help, I will go. Yet d< 
I know of a verity that I shall meet my pas- 
sion there. "J Christmas was drawing nigh, 
and he desired, at all hazards, to celebrate in 
his own church the nativity of our Saviour. 

When he nearcd the shore, and the people 
discerned the arc hiepisc opal cross, which was al- 
ways borne before the primate, they hastened in 
crowds to receive him and contend for the priv- 
ilege of his blessing. Some prostrated them- 
selves before him, with passionate cries, while 
others strewed their garments under his feet, 
and exclaimed, " Blessed is he who comcth in 
the name of the Lord !" The priests went out 
to meet him, at the head of their parishioners ; 
and all said that Christ was come to be cruci- 
fied a second time, and that he was about to 
suffer for Kent, as at Jerusalem he had suffered 
for the world. $ Their numbers intimidated the 
Normans, who had hastened with loud menaces, 



* Epist. 8. Thom. p. P22. Bed sive vivlmus, slvo mori- 
mur, vestri sumus et crlmus semper in Domino, et quidquid 
nobix eontlngut et noatris, benefacint vohis I)eus et liberis 
vcntrifi 

t Scr. It. Fr. xvi. C13. ap. Thierry, t. III. p. 201. 

£ Vita Qundrip p. 111. Terrani Angliv video, et fnvente 
Domino terrain iuirabo, sciens tamen certixsime, quod mihl 
immineat pttssio. 

$ Vita Uiuiririp. p. 113. In nnvl vexillo cruris, quod 
archicpiscopi Cantuarien*es coram «e temper Imjularc con- 
sueverunt, e recto .... videres turbnm panperum .... 
alio* se humi prosternantes, ejulnntes. 1mm plonuitot ; illos 
pre giiudio, et omnes cnnclnmante* : Benrdictua qui rmit, 
&c. — P. 113. Diceres Dominant secundo ml passionem up- 
propinqunrc . . . . et venire Itoruni timriuiruni in t'hri«to 
l)omini pro Anglican* ecclesia. Cantunrio 1 , qui Hiemsol}inls 

itro tot I us iiiiiiidl siilute in so ipso seme) mortuu* e*t. — 
I. Hari«hur. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvl. 614. " The people rejoiced 
over their recovered pastor, us if ChrAtl YxVuvmiVl YtuA *xra* 
down from heaven among men." 
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and drawn swords.* The archbishop reached 
Canterbury amidst the singing of hymns and 
ringing of bells, and, ascending the pulpit, 
preached upon the text, " I am come to die in 
the midst of you. "J lie had already written 
to the pope, asking him to offer up on his be- 
half the prayers for the dying.J 

At this time the king was in Normandy, and 
he was both surprised and alarmed when the 
news reached him that the primate had dared 
to enter England. He was told how Thomas 
marched surrounded by crowds of the poor, of 
serfs, and of armed men ; how this king of the 
poor had resumed possession of the throne 
of Canterbury ; how he had pushed on as far 
as London, and how he brought bulls from 
the pope to lay the kingdom once more under 
interdict. Such, in fact, was the double deal- 
ing of Alexander HI., that he had sent absolu- 
tion to Henry, and to the archbishop his per- 
mission to excommunicate him. The king, be- 
side himself with passion, exclaimed, " What, 
shall one who has eaten my bread, a wretch 
who came to my court on a lame horse, tram- 
ple the monarchy under his foot ! See him 
triumphing, and sitting on my throne ! And 
not one of the cowards whom I feed has the 
heart to rid me of this priest !"$ It was the 
second time that these homicidal words had 
passed his lips ; but now they did not full from 
him in vain. Four <;f his knights felt that they 
would be dishonored did they not revenge the 
insult offered their lord : such was the strength 
of the feudal tie, and the virtue of the recipro- 
cal oath by which lord and vassal bound them- 
selves one to the other. They would not wait 
for the decision of the judges, whom the king 
had ordered to commence proceedings against 
him. They considered that their honor would 
he compromised, did he die by any other than 
their hands. 

Setting out at different hours, and from dif- 
ferent parts, they all reached Salt wood || at the 
same time. Ranulf de Broc brought a large 
body of soldiers with him. " And lo ! the fifth 
day after Christmas, as the archbishop was in 
his room, about the hour of eleven, and was 
settling business with some clerks and monks, 
the four knights entered. On being saluted by 
those who sat near the door, they return their 
salute, but in a low voice, and walk on up to 
the archbishop, when they seat themselves on 
the ground at his feet, without saluting him 
either in their own name or that of the king. 
They held their peace ; and the Lord's Chris>t 
held his peace as well.^^f 

• Scr. R. Fr.xvi. RI3. t Vita Ciuadrip. p. 117. 

+ Koeer de Hoveden, p. 521. 

$ Vila Uuadrip. p. Ull. I J nil* homo, qui manducavit 
paneiu meuni, levavit eontrn mo ciilcaneum kiiuiii ? I'iiuh 
hoirm, qui manticato jumentn et chudo, priuiu pronipit in 
curiam, depulso repum Hteiurinte, videutibus vobis iorliinit' 
comliibu*. triumphant cxulfit in solio! — Omnes quo* nutri- 
verat .... maledixlt, quod do *arcrdote uno nou vindiai- 
pent. . . Ibid, et J. Sitrisbur. Epist. up. Scr. K. Fr. xvi. 519. 

jl Vim Qundrip. p. 120. 

II Ibid. p. 141 tSaiutati, ut inoris erat, a nonnullls 



At last Renaud-fils-d'Oure (Reginald Fa* 
urse, Bear's son) took up the word:— *W| 
bear thee, from beyond sea, orders from fat 
king. Wilt thou hear them in public or in pi. 
vate ?" The saint dismissed his attendant!; 
but the door-keeper left the door open, so thaj 
all which passed could be seen from without 
When Reginald had delivered his message, taj 
the archbishop saw that he had nothing pacife 
to expect, he called in his attendants, and aid, 
" Lords, vou may speak before these."* 

The Normans then pretended that kiaf 
Henry had sent him orders to swear allegiaaw 
to the young king; and they accused hintf 
having been guilty of high treason. They 
would have wished to catch him tripping, ui 
to take advantage of his words ; but they stum- 
bled every moment, and exposed themselves 
They charged him, moreover, with seeking to 
make himself king of England ; and tfc, 
catching hastily at a word of the archbishop's, 
they cried out, " How, do you accuse the kiof 
of perfidy \ Do you threaten us — do you wiife 
again to excommunicate us all V* And one of 
them added, " So God help me, he shall neve) 
do it ; too many have been anathematized b] 
him already." They then got up like mai 
men, tossing their arms, and twisting then 
gauntlets. f Then, addressing the bystanders 
they said to them, " In the king's name we bit? 
you be answerable for that man, to product 
him whenever and wheresoever demanded."— 
" What !" exclaimed the archbishop, " think 
you that I seek to escape ? I will fly neither 
for the king, nor any living man." — "Thou 
sayest sooth," said one of the Normans ; u God 
to aid, thou wilt not escape. "J The archbisboi 
called Hugh de Morville, the noblest of them, 
and who appeared the most reasonable, to come 
back ; but ineffectually. $ They would not 
listen to him, and went out tumultuously, and 
with loud threats. 

The gate was immediately closed behind 
them ; when Fitzursc armed himself before 
the outer court, and taking an axe from a car- 
penter who was working there, began to beat 
at the gate. Those within, hearing the blow* 
of the axe, besought the primate to take refuge 
in the church, with which his apartment com- 
municated by means of a cloister or a gallery. 



in introitu considentibu*, rcwilutati* el*, sed voce lubmlwa 
. . . . et confidantes ante pedes ejm in terra .... per mo- 
ram nliquintulnm coinprosserunt sdlentio, innocenlLuimc 
ChrWo Domini iiihilominuj tacente. 

* Ibid. p. 1*2. 

t Ibid. p. l*2ti " Mina>, Mine EtlamM lolnm Mr 

ram interdicto subjicie«, el nos omnex cxcommuDictihU' 
. . . . Illh igimr exiUeniibut. et ira? et con vie iu frenn lax- 
atitibu«. rbirotecas contorquentibus, brachia furiose jacl&nu 
bus et tun jre«tibiH corporum quain vehemenlia elamonun 
minifrsta. insaniu; indicia dantibus, archie piscopiu' eilam 
surrexit. 

t Ibid "Quid est hoc? Nnmqnld tne futa Ubl 

velle putuis ?" .... Satellites inquiunt, " Vcre, vere, w 
lente IW, non efl'ujjie*." 

$ Ibid Secutui cl cos u*que ad nstaim thalaml, 

Hugoni-iri de More Villa, e,ui ceteris, tdcut nobilitate genevta, 
ita et virtuie nu ion is debelKit pnuminere, at secuw 
loqueretur, inclainans. 
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refused, and they were about to force him 
nr, when oue of them made the remark, 
^|»t the hour of vespers had struck. •« Since 
jf is the hour of my duty, I will to the church," 
slid the archbishop ; and, ordering his cross to 
be borne before him, he traversed the cloister 
irith slow steps, and then proceeded towards 
be high altar, which was separated from the 
ijive by a half-open grating. 

When he entered the church, he found the 
priests all in commotion, locking and bolting 
lie doors. " By your vow of obedience," he 
yxclaimed, " we charge you not to close the 
iocrs. A church must not be turned into a 
£onjon-keep." He then bade enter those of his 
pain who had remained without. 

Scarcely had he put foot on the steps of the 
altar, than Reginald Fitzurse presented himself 
at the other end of the church, clad in his coat 
of mail, with his large two-edged sword in his 
land, and crying out, " Here, here, loyal ser- 
vants of the king !" The other conspirators 
followed at his back, armed like him from head 
to foot, and brandishing their swords. The 
primate's attendants were about to shut the 
grating of the choir, when he forbade them, 
and even left the altar to enforce his orders. 
They then earnestly implored him to conceal 
himself among the crypts, or to escape up the 
staircase which led, by many windings, to the 
roof of the building ; but he positively refused 
to do either. Meanwhile, the armed men ad- 
Tinced. A voice exclaimed, " Where is the 
traitor ? w No answer was returned. " Where 
is the archbishop ?" Becket replied, " Here I 
am, but there is no traitor here. What are you 
come for into the house of God, so attired 1 
What is your purpose 1" — " Your death." — " I 
am prepared — you m ill not see me shun your 
swords; but I command you in the name of 
Almighty God not to touch one of my people, 
priest or layman, great or little." As he said 
this, he received a blow with the flat of a sword 
between his shoulders, and he who struck it 
said, " Fly, or thou art a dead man." He did 
not stir. They then endeavored to force him 
out of the church, from scruples to kill him 
there ; but he resisted them, energetically de- 
claring that he would not move, and would 
force them to execute their intentions or their 
orders on the spot. # Turning to another! 
whom he saw coming up with bared sword, he 
©aid to him, " What is this, Reginald ? I have 
loaded you with favors, and you come to me 
armed, and in the church ?" The murderer 
answered, " Thou art a dead man." He then 
raised his sword, and with the same backstroke 
:ut off the hand of a Saxon monk called Ed- 
ward Grim, and wounded Becket on the crown. 
V second blow, struck by another Norman, 
lashed him on his face on the ground, and was 



* Thierry, t. iii. p. 213. 

t Vita Quadrip. p. 190. — Nearly the whole of this account 
i borrowed word for word from M. Thierry, t iii. p. 211— 
34. 



given with such force as to shiver the sword, 
on the flags. A man at arms, named William 
Maltravers, kicked the senseless body; and ex- 
claimed, " Thus die the traitor who has dis- 
turbed the kingdom, and made the English to 
rebel." 

They went away, saying, " He sought to be 
king, and more than king ; well, let him be king 
now !"* But, despite their bravadoes, they did 
not feel assured ; and one of them returning tc 
the 'church, to see if he were really dead, again 
plunged his sword into his head, so as to make 
his brains spirt out.f He could not kill him 
dead enough for his liking. 

In fact, man is tenacious of life, and is not 
easily destroyed. To free him from the body, 
and deliver him from the burden of this earthly 
existence, is to purify, adorn, and perfect him 
No ornament becomes him better than death. 
Before his murderers had struck the blow, 
Thomas's partisans had cooled, and relaxed in 
their zeal ; the people doubted, Rome hesitated. 
No sooner had he been touched by the sword, 
inaugurated with his own blood, and crowned 
by his martyrdom, than he was suddenly raised 
from Canterbury to the skies. As his murder- 
ers had said, unknowingly repeating the very 
mockery of the Passion, " He was king." The 
whole world — people, kings, and pope — were 
of one mind with respect to him. Rome, by 
whom he had been deserted, proclaimed him 
saint and martyr ; and the Normans who had 
slain him, received at Westminster with hypo- 
critical compunction and scalding tears the 
bulls which canonized him. 

In the very hour of the murder, when the 
assassins plundered the archbishop's house, and 
found among his garments the rude sackcloth 
with which he mortified his flesh, they were 
struck with terror, and whispered to them- 
selves, like the centurion of the Gospel, 
"Verily, this was a just man."t In telling 
his death, all agreed that never had the Passion 
of our Saviour been more completely renewed 
in any martyrdom. If there was any differ- 
ence, it was in favor of Becket. ** Christ," 
says a contemporary, " was put to death out of 
the city, in a profane spot, and on a day which 
the Jews did not hold sacred : Thomas per- 
ished in the church, in Christmas week, and 
on Innocents' Day."$ (Dec. 29.) 

King Henry felt the danger of his position ; 
for the whole world considered him the mur- 
derer. The king of France and the count of 
Champagne solemnly accused him of the act 
to the pope ; and the archbishop of Sens, pri- 
mate of Gaul, fulminated sentence of excom- 
munication against him. Even those who 
owed him most kept aloof from him in horror. 

* Ibid. p. 133 " Modo sit rex, modo *!t rex/' El 

in hoc similes illis qui Domino in cruce pendenti insulbf 
bant 

t Ibid Hie quippe ethnlcu* lata* Domini aperuit 

iste vero Christianas Christ! Domini capite gladium inflxiL 

t Ibid. p. 137. 

$ Ibid. p. 135. 
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By dint of hypocrisy, he appeased the public 
clamor. His Norman bishops wrote to Rome, 
that he nad neither eaten nor drunk for three 
days : — " While mourning the loss of the pri- 
mate," they said, " we thought that we should 
have the king's death to mourn likewise. "* 
The court of Rome, which had at first affected 
indomitable indignation, suffered itself to be 
softened. The king swore that he had no 
•hare in Becket's death, offered the papal leg- 
ates to submit himself to flagellation, laid at 
the pope's feet his recent conquest of Ireland, 
imposed the tax of Peter's penny upon each 
house in that country, renounced the constitu- 
tions of Clarendon, covenanted to pay towards 
the crusade, to serve himself if the pope required 
it,fand declared England a fief of the Holy See.J 

It was not enough to have appeased Rome : 
this would have been to have escaped too 
easily. No long time elapses before his eldest 
son, the young kin* Henry, claims his share 
of the kingdom, and proclaims his intention of 
avenging the death of his instructor, the holy 
martyr, Thomas of Canterbury. The grounds 
put forward by the young prince for claiming 
the throne, appeared of weight at the time, 
however trivial they may seem now. In the 
first place the king himself, when waiting upon 
him at table on the day of his coronation, had 
imprudently said that he abdicated. In the 
middle age, every word was taken seriously ; 
and Henry's slip of the tongue was enough to 
make most of his subjects doubt between the 
two kings. The letter is all-powerful in bar- 
barous times, in which the principle of all ju- 
risprudence is, Qui virguld cadit, causa cadit, 
(a comma's loss, is the cause's loss.) 

Again, Henry had rendered only imperfect 
satisfaction for the death of the saint. To 
some, he still appeared sullied with the blood 
of a martyr. Others, remembering that he 
had offered to submit himself to the scourge, 
and seeing him pay yearly an expiatory tribute 
towards the crusade, believed him still to be 
doing penance. Such a state seemed irrecon- 
cilable with royalty. Louis the Debonnaire 
had been lessened and degraded by it in his 
subjects' eyes for ever. 

Henry's sons had another specious excuse. 
They were encouraged and supported by the 
king of France, their father's lord suzerain ; 
and the feudal tie was then held to be stronger 

* Ep. S. Thorn, p 857. Tribus fere diebus conclusus in 
cnbicuio, nee cibum «appre, nee connolatores admiuere sus- 
tlnuit .... Qui sacerdotcm lamentabarnur priraitus, de 
regis ralute ccepiwms de«pernre. Vita Quadrip. p. 146. 

t Vita Quadrip. p. 148. Ep. S. Thorn, p. 873. . . . Quod 
inveniet ducentos militei per annum integrum sumptibua 

•uis .... in terra Hierosolymitana Quod prava 

statu ta de Ciarcnduna, See dimitteret Quod 

■1 necesse fuerit, ibit in IJispanlam, ad liberundam terrain 
illam a pagan is. 

X Prcterca ego et major Alius mens rex. juramus quod a 
tomlno Alexandre papa et catholicis ejus successoribus 
rcripiemus et tenebimu* rcpnuin Anglic. Baron. Annai. 

xil. 637 At the close of the same year, moreover, he 

wrote to the pope .... "The kingdom of England is 
Fours; aid I am bound to you, -and you only, as my feudal 
taper tor." Petr. Bles. Epist ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 650. 



than that of nature. We hare seen that Hear) 
thought it right to sacrifice his own chillies to 
his vassal ; and, in like manner, the sobs oi 
Henry II. contended that they ought to atari- 
fice their father himself to their lord para- 
mount. In reality, Henry himself seemed ta 
consider the feudal the most powerful of boadt, 
since he did not think himself sure of his torn 
until he had forced them to do him homage. 

All his family, in the course of a journey 
that he took into the south, first his sons, and 
then Eleanor, his queen, withdrew from fan, 
one oy (me. The young Henry had escaped to 
his father-in-law, the Icing of France, as* 
when Henry's ambassadors claimed htm in tat 
name of the king of England, they found him, 
on their reception, sitting, attired as kinff, by 
the side of Louis : " In the name of what Iriag 
of England do you sneak to me ?" asked the 
latter — " here is the King of England ; but it 
it is to his father, the ci-devant king of Eng- 
land, that you give the title, know that he died 
on the day his son bore the crown, and, if be 
still pretend to be king, after having before the 
world resigned the kingdom into his eon's 
hands, that is a matter which shall speedily be 
remedied."* 

Henry's two other sons, Rk ard of Poitiers, 
and Geoffrey, count of Brittany, had joined 
their elder brother, and done homage to the 
French king. The danger was imminent 
Henry, it is true, had provided, with singular 
activity, for the defence of his continental pos- 
sessions. But, understanding that the young 
Henry was about crossing into England with 
an army furnished by the count of Flanders, 
to whom he had promised the earldom of Kent, 
and that the king of Scotland threatened an in- 
vasion, he began raising mercenary troops- 
Brabant and Welsh routiers. He purchased 
the favor of Rome at a reckless rate, and de- 
clared himself its vassal, as well for England 
as for Ireland, adding this remarkable clause: 
" We and our successors will hold ourselvet 
for true kings of England, only as long as our 
lords, the popes, shall hold us for Catholic 
kings, "t In another letter he implores Alex- 
ander III. to defend his kingdom, as a fief ot 
the Roman Church. J 

He did not yet think that he had done 
enough. He repaired to Canterbury. Tbe 
moment that he descried at a distance the tow* 
era of Christchurch, he dismounted from hi 
horse, put on the woollen garb of a peniteo 
and walked barefoot towards the city through 
the muddy and flinty road.$ When he reached 

* Gulll. Neubrig. ap. Bcr. R. Fr. xlif. 113. fikltoteq*" 
ille rex mortuus est ... . porro quud adhuc pro rep * 
regit .... mature emendabitur. 

t Baron, xii. 637. Muratori, ill. 483. Nos et •accessor** 
noritrl in perpetuum non repatabiuuu do* Angus vertf 
rege<?, donee ipsl noa eatholicos reges tenuerinL 

I Patrimonium B. Petri *pirituali guuUo tueatut Bcr. H. 
Fr. xvi. 630. 

$ Vita Quadrip. p. 150. Per vieoa etplateas civttatb Is 

teas Robert de Monte, ap. fler. &. Fr. xtti 318 P* 

paludes et acuta sax*. 
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lie tomb, he threw himself on his knees, weep- 
ffg and sobbing. u 'Twas a sight to draw 
Itars from all who looked on."* He then di- 
gested himself of his diess, and all — bishops, 
J)6ot&, and simple monks — were summoned to 
pilict, each in turn, some stripes on the mon- 
rch's shoulders. "It resembled," says the 
hronicler, " the scourging of Christ : tae def- 
erence is, that the one was scourged for our 
ins, the other for his own."f — "All day and 
ill night he remained in prayer by the holy 
nartyr's tomb, without taking food or going 
wt for any natural want. He remained as he 
came, and would not even allow a carpet to be 
pit under his knees. After matins, he made 
the round of the altars and of the holy relics ; 
then descended again into the crypt, to the 
tomb of St. Thomas. When day came, he 
tsked to hear mass ; then drank of water blessed 
by the martyr, filled a flask with it, and quitted 
Canterbury with a light heart."J (July 11, 12, 
1.0. 1174.) 

He had cause, it appears, to be light-hearted, 
since he had won the day. The self-same day 
he learned that the Scottish king was his pris- 
oner. The count of Flanders durst not attempt 
his threatened invasion. All the favorers of 
the young king, in England, were forced in 
their castles. The results of the war in Aqui- 
taine were more checkered. There, the young 
princes had the support of the king of France, 
and had in their favor the hatred of a foreign 
yoke. In the twelfth century, as in the ninth, 
the wars of sons against fathers only served to 
cloak the hostilities of different races which 
sought to free themselves from a union con- 
trary to their interests and uncongenial to their 
habits. Guyenne and Poitou struggled to free 
themselves from their connection with Eng- 
land, as France in the days of the Debonnaire, 
and of Charles the Bald, had broken up the 
unity of the Carlovingian empire. 

The mobility of the Southerns, their capri- 
cious revolutions, their easy discouragements, 
offered an easy game to king Henry. Besides, 
they were unsupported by Toulouse, which is 
the only rallying point for a great war in Aqui- 
taine. Prudence forbade them to renew at- 
tempts at enfranchisement, which turned to 
their ruin. But it was not so much patriotism 
as restlessness of mind and the vain pleasure 
of shining in war, which impelled the nobles of 
the South to arms : and this is inferrible from 
what we know of the most celebrated of them, 
the troubadour, Bertrand de Born. His enjoy- 
ment was to play some good trick on his lord, 
Henry II., to arm against him one of his sons, 
Henry, Geoffrey, or Richard — then, when the 
train had taken and all was on fire, to compose 
a fair sircente in his castle of Ifautefort, like 

* Robert de Monte, ibid. Ut videntes ad lachrymas 
cogeret 

t Id. ibid. Imitates Redemptorem ; sod Hie fecit propter 
|er- <ata nostra, ister propter propria. 

t I«tabundo4 a Canluaria recessit. Genras. Cant ap. 
to. ft. Fr. xiii. 138. 



the Roman who, from the top of his tower, 
sang the fire of Troy while Rome was in 
flames. Was there but a chance of peace, this 
restless devil would throw off some biting sa- 
tire, which would make the monarchs blush at 
thoughts of inactivity, and plunge them again 
into war. 

In this family, it was a succession of bloody 
wars, and treacherous treaties. Once, when 
king Henry had met his sons in a conference, 
their soldiers drew upon him.* This conduct 
was traditionary in the two houses of Anjou 
and Normandy. More than once had the chil- 
dren of William the Conqueror, and of Henri 
VI., pointed their sword against their father's 
breast. Fulk had placed his foot on the neck 
of his vanquished son. The jealous Eleanor, 
with the passion and vindictiveness of her 
southern blood, encouraged her son's disobedi- 
ence, and trained them to parricide. These 
youths, in whose veins mingled the blood of so 
many different races, Norman, Aquitanian, and 
Saxon, seemed to entertain, over and above the 
violence of the Fulks of Anjou and the Wil- 
liams of England, all the opposing hatreds and 
discords of these races. They never knew 
whether they were fn*.- the South or the 
North: they only knew that they hated one 
another, and their father worse than all. They 
could not trace back their ancestry, without 
finding at each descent, or rape, or incest, or 
parricide. Their grandfather, the count of 
Poitou, had had Eleanor by a woman whom he 
had taken from her husband, and a holy man 
had said to them, " Nothing good will be born 
to you."f Henry the Second's own father had 
been Eleanor's lover :$ and the sons she pre- 
sented to Henry might have been his brothers. 
A saying of St. Bernard's was quoted of him ;$ 
" He comes from the devil, to the devil he will 
return ;" and his son Richard had held just the 
same language. |[ They felt this diabolical ori- 
gin to be a family title, and justified it by their 
deeds. When a priest, crucifix in hand, sought 
Geoffrey to reconcile him with his father, and 
prayed him not to be a second Absalom, 
"What," replied the youth, " would you have 
me renounce my right of birth V — " God for 
fend," replied the priest, " I wish you to do 
nothing to your own injury." — " You under- 
stand not my words," said the count of Brit- 
tany; "It is our family fate not to love one 
another. 'Tis our inheritance ; and not one of 
us will ever forego it. "If 

The following was the popular tradit'on with 
re<rard to a former countess of Anjou, the an- 
cestress of the Plantagenets. Her husband 

* Roger de Hoveden, p. 536. a p. Thierry, t. ill. p. 312. 

t "Nusr,4irwn proles de >»/bis venien* fr actum lacie: feli- 
cem." J. Bromton, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 215. 

X Id. ibid. 

$ Id. ibid. B. Bornardus abbas, regc Franche pnwente, 
»ic prophetavit : " De Diaboio venit, et ad Diabolum J bit" 

|| Id. ibid. Richardus .... asxeren* nnn mirandnin, c 
de tali gonere procedentes mutuo ne*e infestent, tanqnam <U 
Dinboto revertentes et ad Diabolum transeun'ea 

IT Id. ibid 
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had noticed that she seldom went to mass, and 
ever left the church secretly. He bethought 
himself of having her seized at the moment of 
leaving by four squires ; but leaving her cloak 
in their hands, as well as two of her children, 
who were on her right hand, she bore off the 
two t. hers who were on her left, concealed by 
a fold of the cloak, flew through the window, 
and never reappeared.* 'Tis almost the his- 
tory of the Melusina of Poitou and of Dauphiny. 
Obliged to become every Saturday half woman 
and half serpent, Melusina took care to keep 
herself concealed on that day. Her husband 
having one day surprised her, she disappeared. 
Ho was Geoffrey of the Large Tooth, (a la 
Grande Dent, of the tusk 1) whose likeness was 
still to be seen at Lusignan, over the gate of 
the famous castle. Whenever any one of the 
family was about to die, Melusina appeared in 
the night on the towers, uttering foreboding la- 
ments. 

The true Melusina, a mixture of contradic- 
tory natures, mother and daughter of a diaboli- 
cal generation, is Eleanor of Guyenne. Her 
husband punished her for the rebellions of his 
sons, by keeping her prisoner in a strong castle 
— her who had brought him so large an addi- 
tion to his dominions. It was this severity of 
character which brought on Henry II. the 
hatred of the men of the South. One of them, 
in a barbarous and poetic chronicle, expresses 
his hope that Eleanor will soon be delivered 
by her sons ; and, according to the practice of 
the age, he applies to the whole family the 
prophecy of Merlinf — "All these mischiefs 
have happened since the king of the North 
struck down the venerable Thomas of Canter- 
bury. 'Tis queen Eleanor, who is styled by 
Merlin, ' The eagle of the broken alliance.' . . 

Rejoice, then, Aquitaine ; rejoice, land 

of Poitou ! The sceptre of the king of the 
North is about to retire. Wo to him! He 
has dared to lift the lance against his lord, the 
king of the South 

" Tell me, double eagle, J tell me, where 
wast thou, when thy eaglets, flying from the 
paternal nest, dared to plume their singles 
against the king of the North .... 'Twas 
for this that thou wast taken from thy native 
country, and brought into a strange land. 
Songs are changed into tears ; the harp gives 
place to mourning. Reared in royal freedom 



* J. Brum ton. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiil. 215 Rejecto 

pillio per quod u*neb:itur .... rum reliuuis duobus filiis 
per fenestram ecclesite .... cvoluvit. 

f This prophecy was- " Aquila rvpti fttderi* ttrtia nidi- 
ieatione gaudtbit" (the eagle of tho broken alliance, shall 
rejoice in the third nest-building, or generation.) Raoul de 
Diceto and Matthew Pari* (a. d. 1189) apply It to Eleanor. 
John of Salisbury says, (ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 534.) •• Instat 
torn pus, ut aiunt, quo JlqMila rupti ftedtris, juxta Merlini rat- 
lr.inium, frenum deaurutura est quod apro ejus datur aut 
modo fabricator in sinu Armorico. (tho time draws nigh, as 
they say, when tho eagle of the broken alliance, according 
to Merlin s prophecy. Is about to gild the bit which is given 
jn her wild bonr. or which is nviklng for him in Brittany.) 
The wild boar he takes to mean Henry II. 

X %qaila blspcrtita— the name he applies to Eleanor. 



in the days of thy tender youth, thy compu 
ions sang, and thou didst dance to the «** 
of their guitar .... At length, I cofijstt 
thee, double queen, restrain thy tears at least i 
little. Return, if thou canst, return to Urj 
towns, poor prisoner. 

" Where is thy court t Where are thy yon* 
companions! Where are thy counsellor)! 
Some, dragged far from their country, htia 
met with an ignominious fate ; others hart 
been deprived of sight ; others, banished, not 
wander in divers places. As for thee, Us* 
criest, and no one listeneth to thee, for the king 
of the North holds thee shut up, like a besiege} 
town. Cry out, then, cry out unwearied!?; 
raise thy voice as a trumpet, that thy sons nay 
hear thee, for the day is at hand when thy Mm 
will deliver thee, and thou shalt revisit thy n*. 
tive land."* 

It was king Henry's fate, in bis latter yean, 
to be the persecutor of his wif<*. and the cone 
of his sons. He plunged into sei«ual pleasure* 
without restraint. Old as he was, gray-headed, 
and enormously pot-bellied, he varied his days 
with adultery and rape. His beautiful Rosa- 
mond, whose bastards were ever about him, did 
not content his brutal passions. He violated 
his cousin, Alice,f heiress of Brittany, who 
had been placed in his hands as a hostage; 
and, having obtained as his son's future wife 
one of the king of Fi&nce's daughters, who 
was not yet marriageable, he polluted her 
child as she was. J 

However, fortune did not tire of punishing 
him. Pie had fixed his heart on pleasure, sea 
suality, and the natural affections ; and was 
punished as lover and as father. The tradition 
runs, that Eleanor found her way into the lab- 
yrinth in which the aged king had thought 
llosamond saie,$ and killed her with her own 
hand. His unworthy conduct towards tbe 
princesses of Brittany and France, excited 
unextinguishable hates. His fatherly love was 
fixed, most of all, on his sons Henry and Geof- 
frey—both died. Henry, his eldest, had wished 
to see his father before his death, and implore 
his pardon ; but treachery was so common an 
occurrence among these princes, that the aged 
monarch delayed to go— and he soon learned 
that it was too late.|| 



* Richardus Pictaviensis, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xli.490, 421. In 
the few last lines, I follow M. Thierry's translation. 

t J. Sarisbur. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 501. Imprcgnavlt, at 
proditor, ut adulter, ut Incestus. 

t Brointon, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 214. Qu&ra post mortem 
Rosamunds denoravit. 

§ Id. ibid. Iluic puellie fecerat rex apnd Wodcstoke mt- 
rabilis architecture camernm, operi Dedalino similem, as 
forsan a regina facile deprehenderettir. 

|| Shortly after his son's ieath, he took Bertrand de Bora 
prisoner. " Before he prouounced the conqueror's doom on 
the conquered, Henry sought to taste for a moment the 
pleasure of revenge, in mocking a man who had awakened 
fear in his bosom, and had boasted that he did not fear Ltm. 
' Bertrand,* ho said, * you pretend that you never stand In 
need of half your wit, but I take it the time has come yon 
will want all of it.'— 'My lord.* replied the nan of the 
South, with tho habitual confidence Inspired by his eos> 
sclousness of the superiority of his mind, 'It is 
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Two sons were left him — the ferocious Rich- 
d, the cowardly and perfidious John. Rich- 
d thought that his father lived too long : he 
ireted the crown. As his aged parent re- 
aed to lay it down, Richard renounced his 
mage to his face, and declared himself the 
issal of the new king of France, Philip- Au- 
istu8. Out of hatred to the English mon- 
rch, the latter affected to live on the most 
rotherly terms with his revolted son : they 
te off the same dish, and shared the same 
ed. Hostilities between the father and son 
rere for a time suspended by the preaching of 
he crusade ; when Henry foui.d himself at 
nee attacked on every side — on the north of 
Vnjou by the king of France, on the west by 
he Bretons, and on the south by the Poitevins. 
Notwithstanding the interference of the Church 
md his behalf, he was obliged to accept peace 
on Philip and Richard's own terms, to ac- 
knowledge himself unreservedly the vassal of 
the king of France, and submit to his mercy. 
He would at once have declared John, the 
youngest of his sons, and, as he thought, the 
most attached to him — heir to all his conti- 
nental dominions ; but when the French am-, 
bassadors were ushered into his presence, sick 
and bedridden as he was, and he inquired the 
names of Richard's supporters, (amnesty for 
whom was a condition of the treaty,) the first 
name on the list Was that of his beloved John. 
u On hearing his name, he was seized with a 
nort of convulsive movement, sat up in bed, 
and gazing around with searching and haggard 
look, he exclaimed, * Can it be true that John, 
my heart, the son of my choice, him whom I 
hare doted on more than all the rest, and my 
love for whom has brought on me all my woes, 
has fallen away from me V They replied that 
it was even so ; that nothing could be more 
tine. * Well, then,' he said, falling back on his 
)ed, and turning his face to the wall, ' hence- 
brward let all go on as it may ; I no longer 
jare for myself nor for the world.' "• 

The fall of Henry II. was a great blow to 
he power of England. She recovered, though 
lot wholly, under Richard ; but only to sink 
he lower under John. The papal see took 
idvantage of the reverses of her monarchs, to 
ompel two distinct recognitions of its sove- 

ave said so, and in so saying I have only spoken the troth.* 
-' And I.* said the king. * think that you have lost your 
its.* — * Yea, my lord,* replied Bertrand, seriously, ' I lost 
wm the day that the valiant young king, your son, 
ted: on that day I lost wits. Intellect, and consciousness.' 
At the name of his son, the mention of which came quite 
nexpectedly upon him, the king of England burst into 
tars, and minted. When he came to himself, he was 
Bother man ; his plans of vengeance were forgotten, and 
e only saw in his prisoner the old friend of the son whooe 
•as he mourned. Instead of hitter reproaches, and of the 
scree of death or of confiscation which Bertrand appre- 
anded, 'Sire Bertrand, Sire Bertrand,* said the king, 'well 
ay yem have lost your wits about my son, for he loved you 
rtier than aught else living, and, for his sake, I give you 
bmv life, row lands, ) our castle. I offer you my friendship 
•d my favor, and grant you Ave hundred marks of silver as 
■Rpensattoa for the harm you have sustained.* " Thierry, 
IU.» 396. 
• Id t.ttt.p.381. 



reignty ; for John, as well as Henry, avowed 
himself unreservedly the vassal and the tribu- 
tary of the pope. 

Though the temporal power of the holy see 
increased, can the same be predicated of i*« 
spiritual 1 Did it not experience some flillin? 
off in the popular respect ? A high idea of 
the ability of the popes must assuredly have 
been inspired by that wily and patient diploma- 
cy of theirs, which could at will amuse, ad- 
journ, clutch its opportunity, and with a " hey, 
presto," conjure away a kingdom ; but all this 
told ill for their sanctity. Alexander III. had 
defended Italy against Germany, and had with 
great skill defended himself against the empe- 
ror and the antipope ; but, during this time, 
who had fought for the liberties of the Church ? 
Who had suffered and spoken for the cause of 
Christianity T A priest ! at times deserted, at 
times betrayed by the pope. In exchange foi 
the blood of a martyr, the pope had accepted 
the homage of a king ; and, now, this martyr 
has become the great saint of the West : nay, 
Rome had been obliged to do him homage, and 
to proclaim him saint, herself. In Gregory 
the Seventh's time, sanctity had resided in the 
pope ; and the religious sentiment of the peo- 
ple had found its echo in the hierarchy. Sub- 
sequently, mankind, emancipated as regards the 
external world by the crusade — of which the 
popes were not the leaders — and by the first 
movement of the communes — at which the 

S>pes had struck in the person of Arnold of 
rescia — had been aroused in its innermost 
soul, by the voice of Abelard ; and, to carry 
on its religious emancipation, Thomas of Can- 
terbury had just taught it to seek elsewhere 
than at Rome for sacerdotal heroism and zeal 
for the liberties of the Church. 

In reality the death of St. Thomas and the 
abasement of Henry did not advantage the pope, 
but the king of France. It was he who had 
given an asylum to the persecuted saint, and his 
desertion of him had only been momentary. 
Thomas, when he quitted France to meet mar- 
tyrdom, had sent him a farewell message in 
which he had declared him to be his sole pro- 
tector. The French king had been, the first 
to denounce at Rome the archbishop's murder, 
and in consequence of it, had immediately at- 
tacked the king of England ; and though this 
line of conduct was to his interest, yet the 
people looked up to him for it. The pope him- 
self, when expelled by the emperor from Italy, 
had chosen France for his place of refuge ; 
and thus, though he had more than once inter- 
posed to protect England when threatened by 
France, yet it was with the latter country that 
he maintained the most intimate and most un- 
interrupted relations. In fact, the only prince 
on whom the Church could rely was the king 
of France, the enemy alike of the English- 
man and of the German. " Thy kingdom," 
wrote Innocent III. to Philip-Augustus, " is to 
i blended with the Church, that the one 
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suffer without the other's suffering also." Even 
when the Church chastised the king 1 , she pre- 
served a maternal affection for him. When 
Philippe I. and the whole kingdom were lying 
under interdict on account of that monarch's 
abduction of Bertrade, all the bishops of the 
North sided with him, and pope Pascal II. him- 
self did not scruple to visit him.* 

On all occasions, great or small, the bishops 
armed their feudatories for his service. Even 
within the states of the duke of Burgundy, 
Louis VII. was supported by the militia of nine 
dioceses on the alarm of invasion by Frederick 
Barbarossa.f In like manner they had risen 
in aid of Louis VI. on tte approach of the em- 
peror Henry V.,J and in like manner they 
ranged themselves under Philip- Augustus at 
Bouvines. How could the clergy have done 
otherwise than defend kings brought up by 
themselves, and receiving from them a strictly 
clerical education? Philippe I., who was 
crowned when but seven years old, was able 
lo read the oath to which he was to subscribe.^ 
Louis VI. was brought up in the abbey of St. 
Denys, and Louis VII. in the cloisters of Notrc- 
Dame.|| Three of the latter's brothers were 
monks. No one regarded with more respect 
and terror the Church's privileges than him- 
self. If He revered the priests, and gave the 
precedency to the lowliest son of the Church. 
The protector of Thomas of Canterbury, he 
risked a dangerous voyage to England to visit 
the saint's tomb** — yet was not the king of 
France himself a saint? Philippe I., Louis le 
Gros, and Louis VII., touched for the king's 
evil, and could not answer the demands on 
their time made by the confiding people on this 
account. The king of England would not 
have dreamed of claiming the gift of working 

miracles, ft 

Thus did this good king of France wax great, 
both God-ward and world-ward. The vassal 
of St. Denys, as soon as he has acquired the 
Vexin, he hoisted the banner of the abbey, the 

* See above, p. 220. 

t Kadevic. Fri«lng. ad nnn. 1 157. 

t Sneer. Vila I,u<l. f.rossi, ap. Her. R. Fr. xii. 51. 

$ Corontitlo Phil. I., «p. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 32. Ipse legit, 
duin ttdhuc septennis es«et. The oath liegan. " I will de- 
fend, as a king in hi* kincdoni ought, ever}* bishop, and the 
church Intrusted to him," &c. 

|| Suger. Vita Lud. (Jrossi, op. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 14.— Frag, 
dc laid. vti. ibid. IK). 

*T On his return from a journey, (a. p. 11.14.) he Is sur- 
prised by night-full at Cretill. Stopping there, he quar- 
ter* himself on the inhabitants, who were serfs of the 
church of Pari*. As soon as the canons hear of it. 
they discontinue divine service until the monarch indem- 
nifies their horn serfs for the clnrgcs to which he has 
put them. Ijoui*, say* Stephen of Pari", gave the indem- 
nification «oii?hl; and the deed to this effect was engraved 
on a j-taff, (rrrfre,) which the church of Paris long pre- 
served in token of its liberties. Art do Verifier les Dates, 
v. 524. 

** Chronic. Nornnnni.T, ap. Per. R. Fr. xii. 7^0. Trans- 
fretavit in Angliam, pergens ad S. Thomam Cantuarieusem 
— Roger do Hoveden observes, that it was the lir>t tlii.o a 
king of France had been seen in England. 

tf (;cil>ert. Nc*ig. I. I. c. 1. The king* of England 
did not arrogate this gilt, until they had mourned th«* title 
snd arms of kings of France. Art de Verifier les l>ales, 
f . 519. • 



oriflamme, in his van.* He charged hit an* 
with the mystic fleur-de-lis — the emblem, * 
the ideas of the middle age, of the purity t) 
his faith. As protector of churches, he ckunei 
their revenues when a see was vacant, usj, 
under pretext of making a crusade, aUempteJ 
to raise some contribution* from the clergy ,| 

Philip- Augustus did not degenerate from ha 
sire. Saving his two divorces and the inn. 
sion of England, no monarch was more after 
the priests' own hearts. Notwithstanding tat 
acquisitions made by the crown of France, ha 
was a cautious prince, rather pacific than war- 
like. The Philippide of Guillaume-le-Bretoa, 
a classical imitation of the <A£neid by one of 
this king's chaplains, has given rise to miscoo. 
ceptions of his real character ; and writers of 
romance have done their best to exalt him into 
a hero of chivalry. But, in fact, the great &ui> 
cesses of his reign, and even the victory of 
Bouvines itself, were the fruits of his policy, 
and of his protection of the Church. 

He was surnamed Augustus from his being 
born in the month of August. Our earliest 
glimpse of him shows him at fourteen years of 
age fallen sick through fright at having lost hi* 
way and passed a whole night in a foreat.J 
The first act of his reign was eminently popu- 
lar, and agreeable to the Church — being the 
expulsion and spoliation of the Jews, in com- 
pliance with the advice of a hermit, of great 
repute at the time, who resided near Paris.} 
According to the notions of the age, this act 
was a profession of piety, and full of encour- 
agement to Christians. The Jews 1 debtors, 
confined in prison, did not fail to applaud it.fl 

Blasphemers and heretics were delivered 
without pity to the Church, and religiously 
burnt. ^f Philip hunted down the mercenary 
soldiers who had been scattered over the 
South by the English kings, and had taken to 
plunder on their own account, encouraging the 
popular association formed against them of the 
Capuchons.** He directed his efforts against 

* See the diploma of Louis the Fat, In the twelfth vol 
unie of the Scr. R. Fr., and the note of the editors thereon. 

t Fragm. His tor. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 05. 

X Chronica Reg. Franc, ibid. 214 Reroaorit li 

silva sine socictate I'hilippus; unde slupefactns concept! 
tiniornn. et tandem per car bona hum (bit reductus compen- 
dium ; et ex hoc Uinoro slbl conUglt Infinuitas, que dlataUl 
coronationcm. 

§ Ibid. . . . " He had them all spoiled In one day .... 
those who refused baptism secreted themselves." They 
paid 15.000 marks, by way of ransom. Rad. de Dtcelo,ap. 
Scr. R. Fr. xlii. 204.— Rigordm, Vita Phil. Aug. ap. Scr. R, 
Fr. x\ii. Philip annulled all debts dun to the Jews, with 
the exception of a fiftieth which he claimed for hioMcit 
See. also, the Chronicle of Mallros, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xlx.230, 

|| Shukspeare'a Shylock is no vain portraiture of the hard 
ch.-i meter «f the Jews, and of the hatred borne them. 

T C.uillelini Kritonlt Philippidos, 1. i. " He would not 
permit any one to live, throughout his kingdom, who con- 
travened the laws of the Church, who disagreed with hot 
one single point of the Catholic faith, or who denied the 
sar*ani«>nts." 

** The inenilter* of this association were hound by no 
vow : they only {tasked their word to labor In common for 
the preservation id' the public pence. All wore n cowl of 
cloth, and *u«pended a small image of the Virgin from theii 
neck. In UH3. they surrounded seven thousand romtim n| 
cotereaui, among whom were fifteen hundred women at 
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teh of the barons as oppressed the Church, 
id attacked his cousin, the duke of Burgundy, 
t order to compel him to treat the prelates of 
At province with more respect ; and he de- 
eded the church of Reims against similar op- 
ression. Ue wrote to the count of Toulouse, 
squiring him to respect God's holy churches ; 
ad, in short, his victory at Bouvines was 
Mught to be the salvation of the clergy of 
'ranee — since a report had been spread that 
Kho the Fourth's barons sought to spoil the 
/hurch and divide its possessions among them, 
m did his allies, king John and the heretics of 
Laoguedoc. 



CHAPTER VI. 

iflOO. INNOCENT III. TRIUMPHS OF TIIE POPE, 

THROUGH THE ARM8 OF THE NORTHERN FRENCH, 
OVER THE KINO OF ENGLAND AND THE EMPEROR 
OF GERMANY, OVER THE GREEK EMPIRE, AND 

OVER THE ALBIGEOIS. GREATNESS OF THE 

KING OF FRANCE. 

The world wore a sombre aspect at the close 
>f the twelfth century. The ancient order of 
bings was in peril : the new had not begun. 
t was no longer the material struggle between 
lie pope and emperor, each alternately ex- 

Slling the other from Rome, as in the time of 
enry IV. and Gregory VII. : in the eleventh 
century, the evil was on the surface ; in the 
rear 1200, it lay at the heart. Christianity 
labored under a deep and dreadful ill. How 
would it have rejoiced to return to the quarrel 
of the right of investiture, and to have to fight 
only for the straight staff, or the crook ! In 
the time of Gregory VII., the Church was 
identified with the progress of freedom ; and, 
op to the days of Alexander III., the head of 
the Lombard league, she had pursued the same 
career. But Alexander had shrunk from sup- 
porting Thomas Becket. He had defended the 
liberties of Italy, and betrayed those of Eng- 
land. Thus was the Church about to isolate 
herself from the great movement of the world. 
Instead of guiding it, and leading it the way, 
as she had hitherto done, she strove to stay 
this movement, to arrest the night of time, to 
stop the earth which turned under her and bore 
her along with it — to strike movement motion- 
less. Success seemed to crown Innocent III. ; 
but Boniface VIII. perished in the endeavor. 

loose life. •* The urteriau." says the Chronicle of St. Denys, 
(ip. 8a. R. Fr. xvll. 354,) " burnt the monasteries and 
churches, and dragged after them the priests and religious 
nen, calling them, mockingly, cantadors, (chanters ;) and 
irhen they beat and tormented them they would say, Oin- 
totors, eoatet*/ (Chanters, chant!)" See, also, Rigordus, 
IbW. 11, 12.— Their women made coifs out of the commu- 
nion cloths, and dashed the communion cups to pieces with 
•tones. Gulll. de Nang. ad ann. 1183. See, also, D. Vols- 
mub, Hist. Gener. da Languedoc, t ill. unn. 1183. 
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Solemn moment, and infinitely sad. Thf 
hopes raised by the crusade had failed the 
world. Authority no longer seemed above at- 
tack : she had promised, and had deceived. 
Liberty began to dawn, but under twenty fan- 
tastic and repulsive aspects — confused, convul- 
sive, multiform, and deformed. Human will 
brought forth daily, and started back shocked 
at her progeny. It was as in the days of the 
great week of the creation — those days of ages : 
nature in her throes produced strange, gigantic, 
ephemeral, monstrous* abortions, whose remains 
breathe horror. 

One ray of light pierced through this myste- 
rious chaos of the twelfth century, (the work 
of the uneasy and trembling Church,) a belief, 
of soaring audacity, in the moral power and 
grandeur of man. The bold doctrine of the 
Pelagians — Christ received no more than I, J 
can make myself God through virtue — was re- 
vived in the twelfth century, in barbaric and 
mystic guise. Man asserts that the end is 
come, that himself is that end. He believes in 
himself, and feels himself divine. Messiahs 
arise on every side. And it is not in Christen- 
dom alone, but even within the range of Ma- 
hometanism, the enemy of the incarnation, 
that man esteems himself divine and worships 
himself. The Fatimitcs of Egypt had already 
set the example. The chief of the Assassins 
also declares that he is the imaum who has 
been so long expected — the incarnate spirit of 
Ali ; and the mehedi of the Almohades of Af- 
rica and of Spain is recognised as divine by his 
followers. In Europe, a messiah appears in 
Antwerp, and is followed by the entire popu- 
lace.* Another, starting up in Brittany, seems 
to have revived the ancient Irish gnosticism f 
Amaury de Chart res, and his disciple, David 
of Dinan, a Breton, teach that every Christian 
is essentially a member of Christ,^ or, in other 

* He preached the Inefficacy of the sacraments, of the 
mass, and of a priestly order, together with community of 
women. &c. He went from place to place attired in gar- 
ments richly embroidered with gold, his long hair confined 
by fillets, and followed by three thousand disciples whom 
he feasted sumptuously. BuIirus, Historia Universlt. Pari- 
siensis, 11. 98.—" He spread hit errors by the mouth of ma- 
trons and poor women, .... ho declaimed, attended like a 
king, by guards bearing sword and banner/' Eplstol. Tra- 
jectens. Eccles. ap. Gieseler, li. Second Part, p. 479. 

t He was called Eon de PEtoile. The name Eon (con) 
suggests the idea of gnoxticNin. — Ho was a gentleman of 
Loudeac, and when a hermit in the forest of Broceliande, 
was exhorted by Merlin to pay attention to the first words 
from the gospel which he should hear at mass. He con- 
ceived that he was marked out by the words, " Per Eum 
qui Venturas est judicare," etc., (by Him, who is about to 
come, to judge, &c.,) and thenceforward proclaimed him 
seif tho Son of God. He got together a number of disciples 
whom he called Wisdom, Judgment, Science, &.c. — " Eudo 
by birth a Briton, surnumed of the Star, illiterate and an 

idiot .... in French, called Eon powerful by tha 

snares of the devil to allure the minds of the simple .... 
. . a great troubler of churches and monasteries." Gulll 
Neubrig. 1. i. See. also, Otho of FreyRlngen, c. 54, 55; 
Robert du Mont ; Guil>ert de Xogent ; Ruria-us, il. 341 ; 
D. Morice, p. 100; Koujouz, Hist. dc» Dues de Bretagna, 
t. il. 

X Rigord. a p. Per. R. Fr. xvil. 375 Quod qui li bat 

Christlanu* teneatur credere s«e esse membrum ChristL— 
Concil. Pari*, ibid. Omnia unuui, quia quidquid est, est 
Dens, Dcus visibllibus indutus instnimentU. Filins incar 
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words, that God is perpetually incarnate in 
the human race. The Son has reigned long 
enough, they say ; the reign of the Holy 
Ghost is come. In some degree, this is Les- 
sing's notion with regard to the education of 
man. 

The audacity of these teachers, who are 
mostly professors in the university of Paris, 
(chartered by Philip- Augustus in the year 1200,) 
exceeds all bounds. Abelard was thought to 
be for ever crushed ; but he lives again, and 
speaks in the person of his disciple, Peter the 
Ijombard, who, from his chair at Paris, exer- 
cises despotic sway over the whole philosophy 
of Europe : his works had nearly five hundred 
commentators. This spirit of innovation ac- 
cepts "of two auxiliaries. Jurisprudence grows 
up by the side of theology, which it disturbs ; 
and the popes, by forbidding priests to profess 
it, open and confine the chairs of law to lay- 
men. From Constantinople come the meta- 
physics of Aristotle, while his commentators, 
brought from Spain, are about to be translated 
from the Arabic by order of the kings of Cas- 
tile, and of the Italian princes of the house of 
Suabia, (Frederick II. and Manfred.) This is 
neither more nor less than the invasion of 
Christian philosophy by Greece and the East. 
Aristotlo ranks almost equally with Jesus 
Christ.* At first prohibited, and then toler- 
ated by the popes, he reigns openly and aloud 
in every professorial chair ; his power, how- 
ever, being secretly divided with Arab and 
with Jew, with the pantheism of Averroes 
and the subtleties of the Cabala. Logic claims 
possession of all subjects, and opens up every 
bold speculation. Simon of Tournai teaches 
how to prove black or white, at will. One day 
that he had delighted and transported the school 
of Paris by his felicitous arguments in proof 
of the truth of Christianity, he suddenly ex- 
claimed, " Oh, little Jesus, little Jesus, how I 
have exalted thy law ! If I chose, I could still 
more easily humble it to the dust."f 

Such were the pride and intoxication of the 
1 on its first awaking. It attacks the Not-I 
under three forms, by philosophy, republican- 
ism, and the spirit of industry. It breaks au- 
thority to pieces, and subdues nature. The 
school of Paris springs up between the young 
commons of Flanders and the old municipali- 
ties of the South — 'tis logic between industry 
and commerce. 

However, an immense religious movement 
fired the popular mind, bursting forth in two 



natus, I. c. vislbill formic subjectus. Flliut n*que nunc 
operatus put, seel Spiritus Sincun ex hoc nunc usque ad 
mttndi consummat^nnnii inchnnt operari. 

* AverrotJs, a p. fiieselcr, Second Part, p. 378. " Aristotle 
Is the type, formed by nature to show the perfection to 
which man may come." — Cornelius Atrrlppa said in the 
fourteenth century, " Aristotle was the forerunner of Christ 
in natural things, as John the Baptist was .... in things 
of trace.'* Ibid. 

f Matth. Paris, ap. Scr. R. Ft. xvii. 081. God punished 
him: he became so idiotleal that his sou could scarcely 
bring him to remember his Paternoster. 



points at one and the same moment — the ratioi 
alism of the Vaudois in the Alps, and German 
mysticism on the Rhine and in the Low Coo 
tries. 

And, in truth, the Rhine is a sacred strewn, 
the seat cf legend and of marvel. I do not 
allude only to its heroic course between Meotx 
and Cologne, where it bursts its way through 
basalt and granite. Southward and northwinl ( 
of this, its feudal career, as it approaches ifa 
holy cities, Cologne, Mentz, and Strasbourg, fe 
puts on milder features, becomes less stalely 
and more popular, its banks trend off genrj? 
into lovely plains, and it steals in silent correal 
beneath the veering bark, and the sweeping net 
of the fisher. But all that belongs to it ■ 
poetry ; though a poetry not easy to define. 
Tis now the "ague impression of vastneat, 
calm, and sweeu.ess ; now, a mother's voice 
recalling one's elemental nature, and, like the 
spirit of the ballad, making one thirst to plunge 
to the bottom of the cooling lymph ; now, per- 
chance, the poetic attraction of the Virgin, 
whose churches deck the whole course of the 
Rhine as far as her own city of Cologne—the 
city of the eleven thousand virgins. Her mar* 
vellous cathedral, with its sparkling rose-win- 
dows, and aerial balustrades, whose steps soar 
to the sky — the Virgin's own church did not 
exist in the twelfth century : but the Virgii 
did. Not a spot on the Rhine but she wit 
there present, a simple German woman— 
whether beautiful or ugly, I know not; hot 
pure, touching, and resigned. For proof, I 
point to the picture of the Annunciation at ' 
Cologne — where the angel presents the Virgin, 
not with a lovely lily as in the Italian paintings, 
but a book, opened at a passage hard to bear- 
Christ's passion before his birth ; before the con- 
ception, all the pangs of a mother's heart. The 
Virgin has had her passion, too. It was she. 
it was woman, who resuscitated the genius of 
Germany. Mysticism awoke through the be- 
guins of Germany and of the Low Countries.* 
The knights and the noble minnesingers sang 
real woman — the charming spouse of the land- 
grave of Thuringia, so celebrated in the poetie 
contests of Wartbourg. The people adored 
an ideal one : mild Germany required a God- 
woman. With the Germans, the symbol of 
mystery is the rose. Simplicity and profundity 
mingle in this dreamy childhood of a people to 
whom it is given never to grow old, because 
living in the infinite and the eternal. 

This mystic genius, apparently, was to die 
away as it descended the Scheldt and Rhine 
and encountered Flemish sensuality and the 
industry of the Low Countries. But, here, in- 
dustry had herself created a world of wretched 



♦ Matth. Paris, ann. 1350, ap. Gleseler. 11. Second Part, 
p. 33U. " An immense number of chaste women, who call*! 
themselves Begulns, arose in Germany, to that there wen 
a thousand or more in Cologne alone.** — Befkin, from tin 
Saxon brgfen, in Ulphilas, btdgan, (in German, Awfe*,) M M 
pray." Moahelm, tie Beghardia et Befuinabtu, p 88, ana 
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■en, weaned from nature, imprisoned by their 
daily wants in the shades of a dark factory, la- 
borious, poor, meritorious, and disinherited. 
Deprived of that cheering light of day and 
•hare in the sun's glad beams which God, of 
his goodness, seems 2o promise to all his chil- 
dren, they learned by hearsay the charms of the 
Tfrdure of the country, of the song of birds, 
lad of the perfume of the flowers : a race of 
captives, the monks of industry, unmarried 
through poverty, or else married to their mise- 
ry, and suffering in the sufferings of their chil- 
dren. Greatly did these pM)r weavers stand 
in need of God ; and, in the twelfth century, 
God visited them, illumined their sombre dwcll- 
it£s, and, at least, cradled them 10 rest with 
apparitions and dreams. Solitary and almost 
wage in the midst of the most populous cities 
nthe world, they embraced God, as their only 
mod, with all their soul. By degrees, the 
God of cathedrals, the rich God of the rich and 
rf the priests, became a stranger to them. Let 
iho would try to rob them of their faith, they 
died at the stake for it, full of hope, and enjoy- 
■g the future in anticipation. At times, also, 
f»hed to extremity, they would emerge from 
their cellars to unaccustomed light, fierce to 
bok upon w ith their large and hard blue eye, 
m common in Belgium, and badly armed with 
their tools, but formidable from their blind 
recklessness and numbers. At Ghent, the 
•cavers occupied twenty-seven carre/ours, 
aid constituted one of the three civic bodies. 41 
lathe thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
weavers in and around Ypres amounted to 
above two hundred thousand souls. t 

Rarely did the spark of fanaticism fall in 
nin on these large multitudes. The other 
trades would take part with them ; less numer- 
als, indeed, but burly men, better fed, ruddy, 
robust, and bold, rough and rude, who had faith 
ia the bigness of their arms and weight of their 
hands, smiths, who, in a revolt, hammered on 
the cuirass of the knights as on their own an- 
vils, rollers, bakers, who kneaded revolt as they 
did their loaves, — butchers, who had no scruple 
■ practising their calling on men. In the mud 
no smoke, in the dense crowd, and in the sad- 
desiag and confused hum of these huge cities, 
there is, and we have felt it, a something that 
Mints to the head — the gloomy poetry of rc- 
heflioQS desires. The men of Ghent, "Bruges, 
aad Ypres armed, and trained to fall at once 
into regimental order, mustered at the first 
■aand of the bell under the banner of the Bur- 
fOBaster: wherefore they did not always 
now ; but they only fought the better for their 
ignorance — the disturbance was occasioned 
father by the connt or the bishop, or by their 
awn people. These Flemings were not too 
asrtiai to the priests ; and had stipulated, in 
J 193, in the privileges of Ghent, for the power 



^i^ih. Cbroutaoes de Flandre, fol. 395. 
i p. m; sad the fourth note, p. 178. 



of unbeneficing their cures and chaplains at 
pleasure.* 

Far other were the feelings at the foot of 
the Alps, where a different principle brought 
about a similar revolution. From an earlier 
period, the mountaineers of Piedmont and of 
Dauphiny, a reasoning race, of temperament 
cooled down by the wind of their glaciers, had 
rejected symbols, images, crosses, mysteries — 
a]l the poetry of Christianity. They neither 
indulged in the pantheism of Germany, nor the 
illuminism of the Low Countries ; theirs was 
pure good sense, dry, prosaic reasoning, and a 
critical turn of mind, under a rude and popular 
form. As early as Charlemagne, Claude of 
Turin had begun this reform on the Italian 
vcrsant of the Alps ; and it was resumed, in 
the twelfth century, on the French versanti by 
Pierre de Brays, who came from Gap or Em* 
brunt — tne district which supplies our South- 
eastern provinces with schoolmasters. He 
came down from his mountain home to the 
South, crossed the Rh6ne, preaching every- 
where to the people with immense success, 
(Henri, his disciple, had still more,) penetrated 
as far north as Maine, followed in all places by 
the multitude, unheeding the clergy, breaking 
the crosses in pieces, and teaching that worship 
consisted in the outpouring of the heart. These 
sectaries, repressed for a time, reappear at 
Lyons, headed by the merchant Vaud or Wal- 
dus ; and, in Italy, under the teaching of Ar- 
nold of Brescia. No heresy, says a Domini- 
can, is more dangerous than theirs, because 
none strikes deeper root.% He is in the right ; 
for their doctrine is the protest of reason against 
authority, of prose against poetry. The Wal- 
denses announced their design to be the resto- 
ration of the Church to apostolic purity and 
poverty — they were called the poor of Lyons. 
As we have already stated, the church of Ly- 
ons had always piqued herself on her fidelity 
to the traditions of primitive Christianity. The 
Waldenses were simple enough to seek license 
to preach from the pope ;& which was equiva- 
lent to asking his leave for them to separate 
themselves from the Church. Repulsed, pur- 
sued, and proscribed, they, nevertheless, held 
out in the mountains and cold valleys of the 
Alps — the cradle of their belief — until the mas- 
sacres of Mcrindol and of Cabrieres, in the 
reign of Francis the First, and the birth of 
Zuinglianism and Calvinism, whose followers 
styled them their precursors, and endeavored 
to make out by them a claim for their recent 



* And, as well, thai no burgess of Ghent was to 1* cited 
out of the town, on ecclesutfttical matter*. Oudughent, 
fol. 149. 

f Petri \<*nernbilis Eplst. ad Arelat., Ehredun . Diens., 
Wapic, episcopos, ap. Gieseler, ii. P. il», p. 481. Hce, too, 
above, p. 1W. 

X Relnerus contra Waldenses, c. 4, ap. Gieseler, li. P. 3s 
p. 507. Inter omnes scctas que sunt vel lucrum . est 

diuturnior. 

$ Pteph. de Borbone, Ibid. p. 510. Hi mnlta petebant In 
stantia, prvdicatlonis auetoritatein sibl conflruiari. 
also, Chronic. Usperg. Ibid. p. 511. 
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church to the apostolical succession, in oppo- 
sition to the claim of the church of Rome, but 
how, is more than I can say. 

The characteristics, then, of reform in the 
twelfth century, were rationalism in the Alps 
and along the Rhdnc, and mysticism along the 
Rhine. In Flanders, they were mixed ; and 
still more so in Languedoc. 

This country of Languedoc was a receptacle 
for all races, and was a positive Babel. Lying 
at the angle of the high road between France, 
Spain, and Italy, it exhibited a fusion of Iberian, 
Gallic, Roman, Saracen, and Gothic blood. 
These different elements clashed rudely with 
each other, and Languedoc was fated to be the 
grand arena of the contest between creeds and 
races. What creeds ? I may say, all. Their 
opponents themselves could not distinguish the 
differences between them, and could find no 
other way of designating them than by the 
name of a town — Albi (hence Albigeois, Albi- 
genses.)* 

The Semitic element — the Jewish and Arab 
— wis prominent in Languedoc. Narl>onno 
had long been the capital of the Saracens in 
France, and Jews abounded there. Ill-treated, 
but still allowed on sufferance, they flourished 
at Carcassonne, Montpellier, and Ximcs ; in 
which towns their rabbins opened public 
schools. They formed the connecting link be- 
tween Christians and Mahometans, between 
France and Spain ; and the sciences applica- 
ble to our material wants, as medicine and 
geometry, were studies common to the profes- 
sors of the three modes of faith. Montpellier 



* (According to the Histoire Gencrale do languedoc, by 
the Benedictine monk*, the term is more accurately derived 
from Alblgeslum, the general denomination of Xarbonneso 
Gaul in this century. " Peter Waldos, or Waldensis, a 
native of Lyons." says Dean Waddlngton, (History of the 
Church, p. 353. 4,) " was a layman and a merchant ; hat, 
notwithstanding the avocations of a secular life, he had 
studied the real character of his church with attention, fol- 
lowed by shame. Stung by the spectacle of so much im- 
purity, he abandoned his profession, distributed hU wealth 
anions the poor, and formed an association for the diffusion 
of scriptural truth. He commenced his ministry nix ml the 
yearlW). Having previously caused several parts of the 
Scripture* to be translated into the vulgar tongue, he ex- 
pounded them with great effect to an attentive body of 
disciples, both in France and Lomtardy. In the course of 
his exertions he probably visited the valleys of Piedmont ; 
and there he fo ind a people of congenial spirits. They 
were called Vai dois or VValdenses, (Men of the Valleys;) 
and as the preaching of Peter miy prolyl lily have confirmed 
their opinions, and rementi'd their discipline, he acquired 
and deserved his surname by his residence among them. 
At the same time, their connection with Peter and his real 
I.yonneM.' disciples, e^tiblished a notion of their identity; ! 
and the Vaudois, in return for the title which they had 
bestowed, received the reciprocal appellation of Ironists; 
such, at least. ap|sars tin" mo«t probable among many vary- 
ing accounts." — Ihiil. p. 3.V>. "The |>ersecution of Peter j 
Waldensis, and the dispersion of his tol lowers occasioned, 
as in so many Minilar instances, the dissemination of the j 
* pinions; and. notwithstanding some partial sufferings ' 
which were inflicted in Picardy by I'hilip|>e-Augu>te, they 
were a numerous and flourishing sret at the conclusion of ' 
ilv> twelAli century. They \vi n: often confounded in name 
wilh the V&udols, in crime and calamity with the Catha- | 
ri<ts and IVtrobru^ians, and other adxersaries of papacy. | 
Hut of these various description*, such n> were found in . 
France during the pontificate of Innocent II!. were known , 
by the general uame of Albigeois or Albigen»es.";— Trahb- ' 
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entertained stricter relations with Salerno aaf 
Cordova than with Rome ; but an active con. 
merce brought all into constant intercourse, tb 
sea rather approximating than dividing then. 
Since the crusades, especially, Upper Langu* 
doc had inclined, as it were, to the Meditern. 
nean, and turned towards the east — the croud 
of Toulouse, were counts of Tripoli. Tin 
manners, and the doubtful faith of the Cfaiio. 
tians of the Holy Land, had flowed hack aotl 
inundated our southern provinces. The beta, 
tiful coins and the beautiful stuffs 41 of Asia, hid 
done much to reconcile our crusaders with tin 
Mahometan world. The merchants of Li*, 
guedoc were ever passing over into Asia.cro* 
on shoulder; but it was to visit the market of 
Acre rather than the holy sepulchre at Jcruta- 
lem ; and so far had religious antipathies girei 
way to mercantile considerations, that the 
bishops of Muguelone and of Montpellier coined 
Saracen money, had their profit on the miming, 
and discounted, without scruple, the imprest 
of the crescent.f 

Nobility, one would think, ought to hive hcM 
out better against novelties : but, far different 
from the ignorant and pious chivalry of the 
North, who, even in the year 1200, would hate 
been ready to take the cross, these nobles of 
the South were men of understanding?, who 
could form a shrewd estimate, at least the ma. 
jority of them, of what their nobility wu, 
There were few of them who, in looking over 
their genealogical tree, could not find, and at 
no long date, some Saracen or Jewish ances- 
tress — perhaps a grandmother. We have al- 
ready seen howEudes, (Odo,) the ancient duki 
of Aquitaine, Charles Mattel's opponent, gave 
his daughter in marriage to a Saracen emir.) 
In the Carlovingian romances. Christian cava- 
liers marry without scruple their beautiful liber- 
ator — ever the soldan's daughter. Sooth to 
say, in this land of Roman jurisprudence, stud- 
ded with the old municipalities of the empire, 
there were no nobles, strictly speaking, or. 
rather, all were noble ; that is, the inhabitant* 
of the cities, who were held noble as compared 
with those of the country. The burgess, like 



* Richard wore at Cyprus a silk mantle, embrohtoej 
with crescents of silver. 

t Epistola Pa imp dementis IV., Episonp. Mnglonen«i,UB- 
1260, in Thcwiur. Novo Anecdot. t. II. p. 4413:— "Tnilr, 
touching the coin (de inoneta Mlliaren*!) which yen ue 
having minted in your diocese, we marvel by whose adrift 

thou doe»t this thing For what Catholic ought to 

*tnke coin In Main net's name ? .... If yon object cos- 
torn in your defence, you accuse both yourself and pmfc- 
censors of counterfeiting."— In 12H8, HU Louis writes tn lib 
brother. Alphonso, count of Touloa«e. renrwicning ha 
with allowing money to lie struck In his cot.nty of the Ve- 
niiissin, with a Mahometan inscription: "On the •oyer- 
Kcription of which coin mention is mude of the ntmeofw 
perfidious Mahomet, nnd he is there called the Prophet of 
(Jod. which is to his praise and exaltation, and to the «cnnt 
and contempt of the Christian faith nnd nime; we require 
you to put a stop to the practice." — According to Bonniay, 
(Ac. des Inscript. xxx. T&i,) thl* letter should 1* fonnd m 
a renter lonir since hut, and restored to the Tr^tor 4m 
(Vi.j.-.'f jr in 174*: however, I have ascertained that roll 
register is no longer to be found there. 

J. See uhovc, p. 112. 
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rite knight, had his house fortified and crowned 
tith towers.* He joined in the tournay,f and 
•ften threw the noble from his saddle, who 
would only laugh at it. To judge by their 
taunts of each other in the poems of the trou- 
badours, there was more wit than dignity in 
d» nobles of the South. They coolly bandy 
charges to and fro, for which the knights of 
the North would have cut their throats a hun- 
dred times over — thus, Rambaud de Vaqueiras 
ud the marquis Albert de Malespina mutually 
irrase one another, in a poetical war, of trea- 
son, theft, &c.J 

To form a correct idea of these nobles, we 
mst read the remaining poems of Bertrand de 
Born, the Gascon, that sworn enemy of peace, 
*bo spent his life in fomenting war, and celc- 
bnting it in song. It was he who gave the 
m of Eleanor of Guyenne, the ebullient 
Rif hard, the surname of Out et Non :jb an epi- 
thet which would have suited himself and all 
\u restless fellow-spirits of the South. 

Gay, graceful, immoral, was this literature 
•f theirs ; its only beau-ideal, love ; a sensual 
lore, which was never sublimated into a long- 
ug for eternal beauty — a barren perfume, an 
ephemeral flower reared on a rock, and which 
n* fading when the heavy hand of the men of 
4e' North was stretched forth to crush it. The 
int signs of decay had long appeared ; and its 
poetry had turned into subtlety, and its inspira- 
tion into academical dogmatism by the period 
•f the crusade against the Albigenscs. The 
■ptrit of the schoolmen and of the legists had 
Mroduced itself into the celebrated Courts of 
Lore, from the moment they were instituted ; 
ud the pleadings in them were tinged with the 
■bdeties of Scotus and pedantry of Bartholus, 
while the forms of the law-courts were vigor- 
ously followed in discussing the lightest ques- 
tions of gallantry.) Nor were their decisions 
the less immoral that they were pedantic. Er- 
Aengarde, the lovely countess of Narbonnc, 
(a. d. 1143 — 1197,) the Cynosure of poets ami 
•f kings, decides in a decree, which has been 
religiously preserved, that it is perfectly allow- 

* Aof. Thierry, Lettres rar 1'IIlst. de France. 

♦ la the Proofs appended to the HiMolre ftenerale dn 
luffnedne, t- til. p. 6U7, Is an attestation made by many 
ttmmad; (Domleelli.) knight*, jurists, &c. "That It is, 
ant has long been — no long that there 1* no evidence to the 
aanrary — the use and wont in the scneacbAlship of Belie - 
■far and in Provence, for the burgesses to assume the niill- 
hwr bell, and to have and bear military cn*lpi*, and to 
~*~~ military privilege* without license or authority fmm 

"— Chr " 



.'hron. Langnedoc. ap. D. Valssete, Preuve* 
■i PHiat. dn Langnedoc "Then another baron, called 
Yahu>. took np the word, and mid to the count, * My lord, 
Ay brother give* thee good advice, (to spare the Toulou- 
asna,) and if thou wilt lint to me, thon wilt do as ho tells 
ana snow* thee; for. my lord, thou art well awaro that 
■oaf of them are gentlemen, and for honor and nobleness 
tefce. •houkbt not do as thon purposes!.' " 
| laynooard, Choix de Poesies de Troubadours, t iv. 



4 Ok H Aba, Id. L V. p. 77-97. 



M. L iL p. 122. The Court of Love was modelled on ' 
law-conrti of the time. One of these courts still re- 
in the days of Charles \l H with its apparatus of 

aadiion, masters of request*, connsellors, deputy attorneys - 

■metal. «tc. fee, bat no women sat In IL 



able for a divorced husband to become his wife's 
lover when she is married to another. Eleanor 
of Guyenne determines that true love cannot 
exist between the married ; and allows the ta- 
king of another mistress, for a time, in order to 
prove the first.* Similar tribunals had been 
established in the north of France by the coun- 
tess of Flanders, a princess of the house of 
Anjou, (about a. d. 1131,) and by the count csi 
of Champagne, Eleanor's daughter; and, pro- 
bably, those countries which joined in the cru- 
sade against the Albigenscs, had been but 
moderately edified by the jurisprudence of the 
dames of the South. 

Still more serious must have been the feel- 
ings with which the men of the North regarded 
the amorous impieties that occur in the poems 
of the troubadours. " God alone," savs one 
of them, " has a share in that tender heart of 
hers — to possess which he would hold it in fee, 
could God be a vassal."! 

A word as to the political position of the 
South : a knowledge of which will throw light 
on its revolution in religion. 

The great city of Toulouse — a republic, gov- 
erned by a count — was its central point. This 
count added to his possessions daily. As early 
as the first crusade, he was the richest prince 
in Christendom. He had missed the throne of 
Jerusalem, but had got Tripoli. His power, 
great as it was, had much to struggle with. In 
the north, the counts of Poitiers, who had be- 
come kings of England, and in the south the 
great house of Barcelona, mistress of Lower 
Provence and of Arragon, treated him as a 
usurper, notwithstanding his many centuries of 
possession. These two families of Poitiers 
and of Barcelona traced up to St. Gulielmus, 
preceptor to Louis the Debonnaire, the con- 
queror of the Moors ; him, whose son, Bernard, 
had been exiled by Charles the Bald. The 
counts of Roussillon, Cerdagne, Conflant, and 
Bezalu claimed kindred descent, and were all 
enemies of the count of Toulouse. lie was 
hardly better off as regarded the houses of 
Beziers, Carcassonne, Albi, and Nimes. In the 
Pyrenees were a race of poor, brave, and sin- 
gularly enterprising barons, men whose services 
were on sale, a sort of condottieri, for whom 
fortune had great things in store — these were 
the lords of Foix, of Albret, and of Armagnac ; 
and the latter likewise claimed the countship 
of Toulouse, and often at sword's point. The 
part which these Armagnacs played in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and their tragic, 
incestuous, and impious history, are well known. 
Houergue and Armagnac, which lie facing each 
other at the two corners of Aquitaine, consti- 
tute, together with Nimes, the energetic and 
often fiercely cruel party of the South. Ar- 
magnac, Comminges, Beziers, and Toulouse, 
were never at one, except when war on the 



* Id. Ibid. p. 109. 

t Biaiunndi, lliatoire des Litteratures dn Midi, t i. p. I6» 
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Church was the cry. They cared little for in- 
terdicts. The count of Comminges lived, in 
peace, with three wives at once ; and Raymond 
VI., count of Toulouse, kept a harem. Even 
as a youth, tne latter addicted himself, by pre- 
ference, to his father's concubines. This 
French Judaea, as Languedoc has been called, 
did not remind one of its prototype by its bitu- 
minous springs 41 and olive-trees alone : it had 
its Sodom and Gomorrah, and it was to be 
feared that the vengeance of the Church would 
give it its Dead Sea as well. 

It is not surprising to find that eastern doc- 
trines had made their way in this country. 
Every belief had been entertained there ; but 
their traces have been lost in Manichcism, the 
most hateful of all in Christian eyes. Mani- 
cheism had appeared in Spain, early in the 
middle age ; and introduced into Languedoc 
from Bulgaria and Constantinople ;f it easily 
gained footing there. This Persian dualism 
seemed to our southerns to explain the contra- 
diction alike presented by the material world 
and man. A heterogeneous race, they wil- 
lingly accepted a' heterogeneous universe. To- 
gether with the God of goodness, they required 
a god of evil, to whom they could ascribe what- 
ever is discordant between the Old Testament 
and the New,J and to which God they imputed 
the degradation of Christianity and the abase- 
ment of the Church. In themselves, and in 
their own corruption, they recognised the hand 
of a maleficent creator, who made a sport of 
the world. To the good God they referred the 
spirit, to the bud, the flesh ; which it behooved 
to immolate; and in this immolation is the 
great mystery of Manichcism, since two roads 
might be followed to that end. Was this flesh 
to he subdued by abstinence, fasting, the renun- 
ciation of marriage, the diminution of human 
life by renouncing the power of propagation, 
and the depriving the demon who created it of 
all which human will can tear from him — ac- 
cording to which system, the highest principle 
of life is death, and suicide, its perfection ! or 
ilse, was the flesh to be subdued by surfeiting 
it, by soothing the monster to silence, by filling 



* Pee above, p. 163. 

t These heretics were called Bulgars, or Cathari, (Oa- 
ihttrisH.) troii) the (J reck KaOapof, signifying purr. Mon. 
Auti«tsi«Hl. up. (Jieseler, ii. P. 2-», p. 488: II.*ere"is quam 
Bulgarorum vocunt. — (iodefr. Mon. ibid. p. 41)1. " Our (Jer- 
in'iny call* them Oithar*, Flanders Ptphlr*, and France 
Tarrant, from their trade of veaving." — The my*lic Be- 
ghards also took the name of Piom Workmen, Brother 
Weavers. On the rontrary, the clothiers exhibited a mun- 
dane and prosaic spirit. A religion* brotherhood, con<d*ting 
chiefly of weaver*, wan formed in the thirteenth century-, in 
Ixmibardy and Tuscany : its origin may undoubtedly be 
bought in Germany. Iliillman, Stiedtwesen, i. iJ34. 

X INitnn Vail. .Sam. c. i. ap. Scr. It. Fr. xix. 5. Duos cro- 
atore*, invisibilium scilicet .... brnignum IVum, et vi«i- 
liilium, malignum Drum. Novum TcsUnnentuiii benigno 
Deo, vetus vero maligno ntirihu<-hant. Alii dicehant quod 
una* est creator, sed hibult filios ChrMum et Dbholum. 
(Than, with the Mapians, Ormuz and Ahriman are subordi- 
nate to a supremo God, the Kternal, Zervanu Akerene. 
Pee Creii7.er and Guigniaut, Religion* de rAntiquit*. t. i.) 
Uuidam dicebunt quod nullus polerat peccure ah umbilico 
•t interius 



its gaping jowl, and throwing it a sop to rave 
the rest — at the risk of throwing it all, and of 
one's whole self being swallowed up ? 

We are very imperfectly acquainted with the 
precise doctrines of the Manicheans of Lan- 
guedoc. From the accounts of their enemies, 
we see that many contradictory things wen 
imputed to them, which, undoubtedly, apply to 
different sects. According to some, God cre- 
ated the world : according to others, the devil.* 
Some proclaim salvation by works ; others, by 
faith. f These preach a material God; those 
think that Jesus Christ did not really die, and 
that it was a shadow which suffered on the 
cross. J Elsewhere, these innovators are re- 
presented as saying that they preach to all; 
while many of them exclude women from eter- 
nal happiness. $ They pretend to simplify the 
law ; yet prescribe a hundred genuflections a 
day. || The one point in which they seem 
agreed, is hatred of the God of the Old Testa- 
ment. " This God who promises, and who 
does not perform, is," they say, "a juggler: 
Moses and Joshua were routiers in his pay."! 

u In the first place, we must premise that the 
heretics recognised two creators ; the one, the 
Creator of things invisible, whom they call the 
good God ; the other, the maker of the visible 
world, whom they called the wicked God. To 
the first they attributed the New Testament, 
to the second, the Old ; which they wholly re- 
jected, with the exception of some passages 
quoted from it into the New, and which they 
receive through their respect for the latter. 

" They said that the author of the Old Tes- 
tament was a liar, because it is said in the book 
of Genesis, 4 But of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: wr 
in the day that thou eatcst thereof thou shalt 
surely die ;' and yet, they argued, after eating 
they did not die. They also treated him as a 
homicide for having reduced to ashes the in- 
habitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, and de- 
stroyed the world by the waters of the deluge, 
and for having buried under the sea Pharaoh 
and the Egyptians. They believed all the 
patriarchs of the Old Testament to be damned, 
and ranked St. John the Baptist as one of the 
great devils. They even said among them- 
selves, that the Christ who was born in the 
earthly and visible Bethlehem, and was cruci- 
fied at Jerusalem, was only a false Christ; that 
Mary Magdalen had been his concubine, and 



* Mansi, i. 251, n p. Gieseler, ii. p. 504. Omnia que titer* 
sunt, facta esse a Diubolo. 

t Ebrardi Liber Antihvresis, p. 501. In opcribnt solum 
modo confidents, fidem pretermlttunt. — Pelnn Vallu- 
rvirnaii, c. "2. ap. Scr. 11. Fr. xix. & Si morlenU cuilibrt 
qunntumcunque rlagitioso manus imposui»scnt, dummodo 
Pater nostrr dicere posset, ita salvatmn. 

X Id. ibid. Tho latter, undoubtedly, lira rather Gnostics 
than Manicheans : their heresy is Uiat of the Docet*. 

$ Ebrnrdu*, ibid. 501 Feuiineo sexnl coelorum beatitl 
dinem nituntur surripere. 

|| Heriberli Mon. Epist Ibid. 487. Centies in die gnat 
flectunt. 

IT Kbmrdus, ib. 500 Earn joculatorem ease, etc.— Ftotras 
Vail. Sarnaii, c. 4. 
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kit she was the woman taken in adultery, 
aentioned in the Gospel. For Christ, they 
lid, never ate, nor drank, nor put on a fleshly 
ody, and was never in this world, save spirit- 
ally in St. Paul. We say, m the earthly and 
isihle Bethlehem, because the heretics ima- 
ined that there was another, invisible earth, 
here the good Christ was brought into the 
orld and crucified. 

** They said, moreover, that the good God 
id two wives, Colla and Coliba, and . that he 
•gat sons and daughters. 
** Other heretics said that there was only 
le creator, but that he had two sons, Christ 
id the devil. They said, too, that all crea- 
res were originally good, but that they had 

en corrupted by the mentioned in the 

?v elation. 

** All these unbelievers, members of Anti- 
rist, first-born of Satan, seeds of sin, chil- 
en of crime, with their hypocritical tongue, 
d seducing by lies the heart of .the simple, 
d infected by the poison of their perfidy the 
lole province of Narbonne. They said that 
2 Roman church was little else than a den of 
ieves, and was that harlot spoken of in the 
^relation. They did away with the Sacra- 
?nts of the Church so far as to teach pub- 
ly that the water consecrated for baptism is 
st the same as any other water, and that the 
et of the most blessed body of Christ is 
(thing more than common bread ; insinuating 
th* eare of the simple the horrid blasphemy, 
at Christ's body, were it the size of the Alps, 
iwld long since have been consumed and rc- 
lced to nothing by the numbers that have 
iten of it. Confirmation and confession they 
eeraed follies, and holy matrimony, prostitu- 
on; and believed that none could be saved 
rho wedded and begat sons and ^daughters, 
fenying the resurrection of the flesh, they 
brged I know not what unheard-of fables, say- 
ag, that our souls are those angelic spirits, 
thich, precipitated from heaven for their pre- 
nmptuous apostacy, left their glorious bodies 
■ the air, and that after these souls have suc- 
cessively passed through seven different bodies 
ipon earth, they return, this expiation ended, 
to resume their former bodies. 

"We must also explain that some of these 
leretics called themselves perfects or good 
•en ; others styled themselves, believers, i he 
bnner wore black raiment, affected chastity, 
ejected with horror the use of meat, eggs, and 
iheese, and professed never to lie, while they 
rere uttering, chiefly with regard to God, a 
crpetuaJ lie ; they also contended that nothing 
mild justify the taking of an oath. The be- 
arers lived in the world, and, without en- 
eavoring to imitate the life of the perfects, 
oped, however, for salvation, through the same 
rofession of faith : the two were divided in 
teir way of life, but were one as regarded 
leir creed and their infidelity. The believers 
ive themselves up to usury robbery, homi- 



cide, and the pleasures of the flesh, to perjury, 
and every vice. In fact, they sinned with a 
sense of perfect safety and license, because 
they believed that without restoring property 
wrongfully acquired, without confession or re- 
pentance, they could be saved, provided they 
could repeat a pater when at the point of death, 
and receive imposition of hands from their 
teachers. These heretics chose from among 
the perfects, rulers whom they called deacons 
and bishops, and believed their salvation im- 
possible unless their rulers imposed hands upon 
them when they were dying. Once a dying 
man, however great a criminal he might have • 
been, received imposition of hands, and wa« 
able to. repeat & pater, they believed him saved, 
and, to use their expression, comforted : he 
was to :?v straight to heaven, without having 
made ai.y reparation or employed any other 
mediatory means. 

44 Some heretics said that no one 

could sin from the navel downwards. They 
treated images in the churches as idolatrous, 
and . called bells, the devil's trumpets. They 
said, too, that it was not a greater sin to sleep 
with one's mother or one's sister than with any 
other. One of their greatest follies was to 
believe that if any of the perfects committed 
mortal sin, by eating, for instance, ever so lit- 
tle meat, or cheese, or eggs, or any other for- 
bidden food, all whom he had comforted lost 
the Holy Ghost, and that it was necessary to 
comfort them over again ; and that even those 
who had been comforted lapsed from heave* 
through the sin of him who had comforted 
them. 

44 There were, too, other heretics, named 
Vaudois, after one Valdus, of Lyons. They 
were bad, but much less so than the rest ; for 
they agreed with us in many things, and only 
differed in a few. To pass over the greater 
number of their heresies, their chief errors lay 
in four peculiarities — in their wearing sandals 
after the manner of the apostles ; in asserting 
that taking an oath, or shedding man's blood, 
was on no account permissible ; and, especially, 
in maintaining that the earliest arrivcr, in case 
of need, might consecrate the body of Jesus 
Christ, provided he wore sandals, even had he 
not been ordained by the bishop. 

44 This brief account of the sects of the 
heretics may suffice. When any one applies 
to be admitted of their brotherhood, he who in- 
ducts him says — 4 Friend, if thou wishest to 
belong to us, thou must renounce all the arti- 
cles of the church of Rome.' The reply is, 4 1 
do.' — 4 Receive, then, the Holy Ghost from 
good men.' He then breathes seven times in 
the convertite's mouth, and says, 4 Dost thou 
renounce the cross which, at thy baptism, the 
priest has signed over thy breast, shoulder*, 
and head, with oil and the chrism ]' 4 1 do.' — 
4 Dost thou believe that water works thy salva- 
tion V 4 I do not.' — 4 Dost thou renounce the 
veil which at thy baptism the priest has placed 
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npon thy head ?* ' I do.' After this fashion, 
the convertito receives heretical baptism, and 
denies that of the Church. Then he receives 
imposition of hands, and a kiss from all present, 
and is clothed with a black garment, and thence- 
forward is as one of themselves."* 

Thus, side by side with the Church, rose 
another Church, whose Rome was Toulouse. 
One Nicetas, of Constantinople, had presided 
as pope at a council of Manichean bishops held 
near Toulouse, in 1 167 ;t at which Ijombardy, 
Northern France, AIbi, Carcassonne, and Aran, 
had been represented by their pastors. Here 
Nicetas explained the practice of the Asiatic 
Manichcans : and the people were found eager 
to learn. Tho western church was regularly 
invaded by tho east, and by Byzantine Greece. 
The Vaudois themselves, whose rationalism 
seems to be the spontaneous birth of the hu- 
man mind, had employed one, Ydros, who, to 
judge by his name, must have been a Greek, J 
to write their first publications; and, at the 
very same time, the field of science was opened 



* Petrus Vail. Barnait, c. i. up. Per. R. Fr. xix. 5-7. The 
following 1* an extract from an ancient register of the in- 

Sulsition at Carcassonne, : (Preuves de l'lllst da I-Anjrae- 
oc, ili. 371.) "These are tho articles In which modern 
heretics err, 1st, they nay, that the body of Christ, in th© 
sacrament of the altar. Is simply bread ; 3d. they say, that 
a priest, living in mortal sin, cannot make Christ's body; 
3d, that the soul of man is only pan: blood ; 4th, that sim- 
ple fornication is no sin ; 5th. that all men in the world 
shall be saved ; Hth, that no soul shall enter Paradise until 
the day of judgment ; 7th, that to lend out on u*ury» on 
limited term'*, is no sin ; 8th. that excommunication is not 
to be feared, and can do no hurt ; 9th, that to Ik* confessed 
by a lay-brother is as profitable as by a priest or a presby- 
ter; 10th, that the law of the Jews is better than that of 
the Christians ; 11th, that Clod did not create the products 
of the earth, but nature ; 12th, that the Hon of God did not 
put on true flesh In the ever-blessed Virgin's womb, but 
ippirent; 13th, that Easier, penances, and confession, are 
the Church's devices to extort money from laymen ; Hth, 
that a priest, living in mortal sin, cannot bind or unloose ; 
15th, that no prelate can grant indulgences ; that whoever 
Is iMirn in lawful matrimony can Ik? saved without bap- 
tism."— The Manicheism of the West, although It may 
have been derived from the Pauliclanism of the (Jreek em- 
pire, originally springs, and is more intimately connected 
with the ancient Manicheism, by rejecting marriage, and by 
the distinction of the elect, the believers, tho auditors, 
(etecti. cmlrntr.a, ft aliftitoref.) and their hierarchy. Manes 
was held accursed by the Paullcians, and was highly hon- 
ored by the Westerns. This western Manicheism broke out 
in the Ei«t. at the lx'tinning of the twelfth century, in the 
heresy of the Bogomiles. Ann. Comneu., (ed. Paris,) 1. xv. 
p. 48ft, sqq. 

f rVe (Jie^eW. ii. P. 2*. p. 495. " In tne one thousand 
one hundred and slvty-se\enth year, of our Loro, n the 
month of May. the church of Toulouse brought pope N '.ce- 
lts Into the burgh of St. Felicius, und a great multitude of 
men and women of the church of Toulonse, and of the 
other neighboring churches collected together there, to 
hearken to the comfort, wherewith our lord pope Nicetas 
was about to comfort them. And after a while Kol>ertus de 
Bpcrnone, hilltop of the chun h of the Franks, came with 
"lis chapter, and Sicardus Cellarerlus. bishop of the church 
of Albl, came with his clnpter, and Re ma rd us Catalan!. 
bishop of Carcassonne, with his ; and the chapter of the 
church of Aran was then; likewise. . . . Then pope \i- 
eetas sa»d to the church of Toulouse. • You ask me to tell 
rou tho customs of the primitive churches, whether in 
little or great matters ; and I say to you. that the seven 
churches of Asia were distinct and independent, and that 
none did any thing to the contrarying of the other : and so 
with the churches of Home, Bulgaria, and Dalmatia. Ate, 
which, on Shis wl«e, are at peace with each other. I)o ye 
lkewlse.* "— Sandll Nucleus Hist. Eccles. iv. 404. Vcniens 
fana Nicetas nomine a Consiantinopolt* . . . 
t Stuph. dc Borb ap. Gleseler, ii. P. $>, 508. 



by the introduction of Aristotle and the Ants. 
Antipathies of language, race, and nation wen 
disappearing 1 . Conrad, emperor of Germany, 
was related to Manuel Comnenus, and tbe king 
of France had bestowed his daughter on a By- 
zantine Caesar. The king of Navarre, Sane ho 
the Shut-up,* had asked in marriage one of the 
daughters of the chief of the Almohadea. 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion declared himself the 
brother in arms of the sultan Malek-Adhel, 
and offered him his sister's hand. Henry II. 
had already threatened the pope with turning 
Mahometan. It is asserted that John really 
promised the Almohades that he would rt 
nounce his religion if they would take up hi* 
cause. These English monarchs maintained 
close relations with Languedoc and Spain. 
Richard gave one of his sisters to the king ol 
Castile, and the other to Raymond VI. of Lm. 
guedoc ; and even ceded the Agenois to the 
latter, as well as renounced all the pretensions 
of the house of Poitiers to Toulouse. In this 
manner, heretics and infidels coalesced, draw- 
ing together from all sides : a state of things 
forwarded by fortuitous circumstances, such as 
the marriage of the emperor, Henry VI., with 
the heiress of Sicily, which kept up a constant 
communication between Germany, Italv, and 
this essentially Arab island. It seemed as il 
the two human families, tie European and 
Asiatic, were advancing to meet each other, 
and that each divested herself of some of h«r 
peculiarities, in order to^ differ the less from 
her sister; so that while the Languedocian* 
adopted the civilization of the Moors and the 
creeds of Asia, Mahometanism became Chris- 
tianized in Egypt and over great part of Per- 
sia and Syria, by adopting, under different 
forms, the doctrine of the Incarnation. f 

In the danger that thus threatened the 
Church, what must not have been the trouble 
and disquiet of its visible head ! Since Greg- 
ory the Seventh's time, the pope had claimed 
the empire of the world, and taken upon him- 
self the responsibility of its future state. Raised 
to a towering height, he but saw the more clearly 
the perils by which he was environed. He 
occupied the spire of the prodigious edifice of 
Christianity in the middle age — that cathedral 
of human kind — and sat soaring in the clouds 
on the apex of the cross, as when from tho 
spire of Strasbourg^ your view takes in forty 
towns and villages on the hanks of the Rhine 
— slippery, and fearfully dizzy position ! Thence 
he descried innumerable armies coming, ham- 
mer in hand, to the destruction of the grand 
edifice, tribe by tribe, generation by genera- 
tion. The massy fabric, it is true, was firm : 
the living fabric, framed of apostles, saints, and 



* See al>ove, p. 102. 

t Mahometanism is at this moment coalescing In India 
| with the creeds of the en n try. as it did with Christianity 
, iii the time of Frederick II. An important work on this 
subject was published by a Mussulman lady, the wife of at 
I Encii'ihrtnn, who came to Paris some yean fine*, 
i t See above, p. 170. 
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5tor», planted its foot far into the ground, 
t against it beat all the winds both from east 
i west, from Asia and Europe, from the past 
1 the future : no cloud so small in the hori- 
a as not to threaten tempest. 
The existing pope, Innocent III.,* was a 
•man ; and, like the danger, was the man. A 
sat legist,f and accustomed on all questions 
consult the law, he sat down to his own self- 
aiuination, and rose fully satisfied that the 
n was with him. In reality, the Church was 
lisputably supported by the immense ma- 
rity and by the voice of the people, which is 
at of God. In every thing, and everywhere, 
had actual possession ; and of such high an- 
nuity, that it might be presumed to be pre- 
riptive. The Church was the defendant in 
is great suit : she was the acknowledged pro- 
ietor, established on the ground in dispute, 
tiding 1 the title deeds, and with the written 
mr, apparently, on her side. The plaintiff was 
e human understanding — its claim advanced 
imewhat late. Besides, in its inexperience, 
seemed to mistake its right course, quibbling 
xm texts instead of invoking equity. Ask 
hat it sought, it was impossible* to hear the 
jswer — such a clamor of tongues rose in re- 
y. All made different demands; and most 
ished less to advance than to retrograde. In 
riitics, they sought for the republicanism of 
itiquity ; that is, for the franchises of the 
iwns, to the exclusion of the country. In re- 
gion, some were for suppressing public wor- 
lip, and for returning to what they termed 
yostolical simplicity. Others were for going 
rther back, and throwing themselves into 
rieatalism, desiring either two gods, or else 
e strict unity of Islamism. The latter was 
its road to Europe. When Saladin recov- 
ed Jerusalem, the African Almohades were 
rading Spain, not with armies, like the an- 
;nt Arabs, but with the fearful array of the 
gration of a whole people. At the battle of 
)losa, they were three or four hundred thou- 
ld in number. J What would have become 
the world, had Mahometanism conquered ? 
e trembles to think of it. It had just borne 
last fruit in Asia — the order of the Assas- 
s. Already every Christian prince, and 
issulman as well, trembled for his life ; and 
ny of them are said to have entertained 
nmunications with the order, and to have 
tigated it to the murder of their enemies. 
e English monarchs were suspected of be- 



He was nominated pope In his thirty-seventh year. . . . 
a account of the purity of his morals and skill in letters ; 
m to tears and heavenly apostrophes, and strenuous in 
faith.** " By his mother, Clarice, he was of noble pa- 
tage, well skilled in plain-song and psalmody, of mid- 
f suture, and comely appearance." Gesta Innoc. III. 
fuse, frl.) i. p. 1, 2. 

Erfurt Chronic 8. Petrin, (ann. 1215.) " Nor was there 
equal in knowledge, eloquence, skill in tho decretals 
laws, and Ihe soundness of his judgments, nor has he 
had a successor.** 

Conde, Bist de la Domination des Arabes en Espagne, 
.p. 401. 



ing leagued with the Assassins. Richard's 
enemy, Conrad of Tyre and of Montserrat, 
who pretended to the throne of Jerusalem, fell 
under their daggers in the heart of his capital. 
Philip-Augustus, affecting to believe his own 
life in danger, surrounded himself with guards, 
— the first entertained by our kings. Thus 
fear and horror had seized both Church and 
people, and the most horrible rumors were cir- 
culated. The Jews — a living image of the 
east in the midst of Christendom — seemed 
planted there to foster religious animosities. 
They were said to correspond, in seasons of 
natural calamities, or of political catastrophes, 
with the infidels, and to invite them to inva- 
sion. The wealth they hid under their rags, 
and their retired, sombre, and mysterious lives, 
furnished ever-living fuel for accusations of all 
kinds ; and, in those close-locked houses of 
theirs, the busy fancy of the populace con- 
jured up atrocious deeds. They were believed 
guilty of enticing Christian children in order 
to sacrifice them to an image of Christ :* and 
in sooth, men exposed to the outrages they en- 
dured, might be tended to justify persecution 
by crime. 

Such seemed in these days the enemies of 
the Church ; and the Church was the people — 
whose prejudices, and whose intoxication, to 
blood-thirstiness, of hates and alarms, acted on 
every rank of the clergy till they reached the 
pope. It would be doing too great injustice 
to human nature, to suppose the heads of the 
Church to be animated by selfishness, or the 
interests of their order only : no, we have 
every proof that in the thirteenth century, they 
were still convinced of the validity of their 
right. The right once admitted — all means 
were justifiable in its defence. It was not for 
any human interest that St. Dominic traversed 
the champaigns of the South, alone and un- 
armed, in the midst of sectaries whom he dis- 
spatched to the other world — seeking and be- 
stowing martyrdom with equal avidity.f And, 
however the. great and terrible Innocent III. 
may have been tempted by pride and vengeance,, 
other motives urged him on to the crusade 



♦ See the ballads published by M. Michel.— The story of 
the box of the ear, given to a Jew every anniversary of the 
Passion, is well known. At Puy, in all disputes between 
Jews, the children of the choir were the umpires, " to the 
end that the great innocence of the judges way correct tho 
great roguery of the litigant*" In Provence and in Bur 
gundy they were prohibited the use of the public bath, ex 
cept on Fridays, (the day of Venus, die* Veneris,) when the 
baths were open to mountebanks and prostitutes. Michaud, 
Histoire des Ooisades, t. ii. p. 598. 

t . . - . " Whenever he passed through spots in whieh 
he suspected his enemies were lying in ambush, he wended 
his way with hymns and rejoicing. The heretics, being 
made aware of this, marvelled at his unshaken constancy, 
and asked him — ' Do you not fear death 1 What would you 
do, should we manage to lay hands on you V lie replied, 
' I would pray you not to dispatch me at once, but to pro 
tract my martyrdom by taking ofT my limbs one after the 
other, and when you had successively shown them to roe, 
then to dig out my eyes, and so leave my trunk swimming 
in blood, that the slowness of my torments might win me 
tho higher crown of martyrdom."* Acta 88 Domlnld, 
p. 549. 
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against the Albigeois and the foundation of the 
inquisition. lie is said to have seen in a dream 
the order of the Dominicans shadowed forth by 
a great tree, on which leaned and was supported 
the Church of Lateran, on the point of falling. 

The more the Church leaned, the higher 
towered the pride of its head. The more 
others denied, the more he affirmed. As his 
enemies grew in numbers, so did he in daring, 
and the more inflexible did he become. His 
pretensions rose with his danger, soaring above 
those of Gregory VII. and Alexander III. No 
pope dashed kings to pieces as he did. lie 
took their wives from those of Franco and 
Leon. The kings of Portugal, Arragon, and 
England he treated as vassals, and made them 
pay tribute.* Gregory VII. had gone so far 
as to say, or had caused his canonists to say, 
that the empire had been founded by the devil, 
and the priesthood by God.f Alexander III. 
and Innocent III. made themselves the priest- 
hood. To hear them, the bishops were to be 
nominated, deposed, or assembled at the pope's 
pleasure, and their judgments, no matter how 
trivial the cause, reviewed at Rome. J There 
resided the Church herself, the treasury of 
mercies and of vengeances — and the pope, sole 
judge of what was just and true, disposed sov- 
ereignly of crime and innocence, unmade kings, 
and made saints. $ 

The civil world was at the time struggling 
between the emperor, the king of England, and 
the king of France — the two first, hostile to 
the pope. The emperor was the nearest. 
Germany was in the habit of periodically inun- 
dating Italy, || and then flowing back, without 
leaving any particular mark of the deluge. 
The emperor advanced, lance in rest, through 
the defiles of the Tyrol, at the head of his large 
and heavy cavalry, as far as the plain of Ron- 
caglia in Lombardy. There came the jurists 
of Ravenna and Bologna, to give their opinion 
on the imperial rights ;^f and when they had 
proved to the Germans, in Latin, that their 

* Rir«rW, il.r.S, p. 106. 

t Id. ibid. p. 05. 

t Decretal. Creg. 1. II. tit. 28, c. 11. (Alex. III.) Do ap- 
pellationibus pro cau«li minimis inierpositi* volumns to 
toner*, quod cH, pro quarunque levi causa fiant, non minus 
est, quiim si pro umjoribu* tierent, deferendum. — Gregory 
VIF. had already required from the metropolitan* an oath 
of homrige nnd fidelity. Acta Roman. Synod, nnn. 1079, 
Ibid. 217. Ab hac horn et inante fidelis ero B. Pctro ct nape 
CJregorlo. eir. 

4 Decretal. fire*. 1. ill. til. 45, c. I. (Alex. Hi.) . . . . 
* Although many miracles may be wrought by him, ye must 
not piy him public worship as a aalnt. without authority 
from Rome." — (.'one. lAter. iv. c (12. "Iiet none presume, 
!o worship publicly newly-found relics, without the appro- 
bation of the pope." Innocent III. went so far as to say, 
ll.il. Kpl»t.'2U9.) "The Lord committed not only the Church 
universal, but the whol<» world, to I Vie: s rule." 

J| " Germany, from the bo*om of its mists, rained a shower 
of inn on Italy." Cornel. Zanrliet, ap. Marten. Collect. 
(Ribitoth. des Ctwlsades, vl. 201.) Rome was protected by 
oer eiimnte — 

'• Roma, ferax febrium. necls est uberrima fnigum ; 
Romans febres sftbili sunt Jure fidcies." 

*ei?. DiiTr.inni. ap. Allwrlc. in I^oibnitz. Access, i. 123. 

v Rome, fruitful in fevers, is most wealthy in harvest of 
ieath ; the fevers of Rome are immutably faithful.) 

T Siunondl, Republic" ~*nea, t. ii. 



king of Germany, their Caesar, possessed al 
the rights of the old Roman empire, he repair 
ed to Monza, near Milan, to the great anger of 
the cities, to assume the Iron crown. But it 
was a bootless campaign if he did not push on 
as far <is Rome, and force the pope to crown 
him — points which the emperors rarely carried. 
The German baror.3 were soon exhausted with 
the heat of the Italian sun, they had served 
loyally their bounden time, and they fell off by 
degrees — so that the emperor recrossed the 
mountains almost alone, as he best could. 41 At 
all events, he bore away with him a magnifi- 
cent idea of his rights. The difficulty was to 
enforce them. The German barons, who had 
listened patiently to the doctors of Bologna, 
seldom suffered their leader to put the lessons, 
so given, in practice : and the greatest of the 
emperors, even Frederick Barbarossa, found it 
a hard attempt. Henry VI. was born with 
these notions of the greatness of his right, 
coupled with the consciousness of his excessive 
powerlessness, and all the rancors of this an- 
cient contest. He was perhaps the only em- 
peror who had none of the German mildness in 
his compositron. He showed himself a san- 
guinary conqueror and furious tyrant to Naples 
and Sicily,! which he claimed in right of his 
wife ; and he died young, either poisoned by 
her, or worn out by his own passions. His 
son — the ward of pope Innocent III. — was a 
thorough Italian and Sicilian emperor, the 
friend of the Arabs and a scourge of the 
Church. 

The king of England was scarcely less bos- 
tile to the pope, being alternately his enemy 
and his vassal ; a lion alternately breaking and 
wearing his chain : and as it happened, the 
lion-hearted Richard was king at this period, 
Richard the Aquitanian, the true son of his 
mother Eleanor, and whose rebellions avenged 
her on the infidelities of Henry II. Richard 
and his brother John loved their mother's 
country, the South, and kept up an excellent 
understanding with Toulouse, with the enemies 
of the Church. Even while pledging them- 
selves to undertake the crusade, or while really 
engaged in it, they entertained relations with 
the Mussulmans. 

The young Philippe, who was king at fifteen 
under the guardianship of the count of Flanders, 
(a. d. 1180,) and directed by one Clement of 
Metz, his governor and marshal of the palace, { 
married the daughter of the count, notwith- 
standing the opposition of his mother and of hU 
uncles, the princes of Champagne. This mar- 
riage united the race of Capet with that of 
Charlemagne, the counts of Flanders being de- 
scended from the latter ;$ and his father-in- 

♦ Ib'd. p. 73, 1G8. Otto Frising. I.ii. c.SS. Baron. Annal. 
$ 75-78. 

t See Raumer, Geschichte der TTohenstanfen, 111. 1. 6. 

t At this |>eriod, an humble office. 

$ Baldwin Bras-de-Fer had carried off and then married 
Judith, Charle* the Raid's daughter. Epbt. Nicol&i I to 
I Bcr. R. Fr. vil. 391, 397. Hlncmar. Eptel tbUL 914 
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-aw gave tip Amiens to him, that is to say, the 
barrier of the Somme, and promised him the 
Artois, Valois, and Vermandois. So long as 
the provinces of the Oise and the Somme did 
not belong to the king, the French monarchy 
could hardly be called established ; but once 
master of Picardy, he had little to fear from 
Flanders, and could take Normandy in the 
rear. The count of Flanders endeavored, but 
in vain, to regain possession of Amiens, and 
entered into a league with the king's uncles to 
that end ;• but Philippe induced the aged Hen- 
rv II., who feared him as the friend of his son 
ft ic hard, to interfere, and he managed to get 
into the bargain from the count part of Ver- 
mandois, (the Oise.) Then, when the Fleming 
was about to join the crusade, Philippe, sup- 
porting Richard in his rebellion against his 
father, got into his power the two important 
posts of Mans and Tours ;f the former enabling 
him to annoy Normandy and Brittany, the 
other making him master of the Loire : and by 
this acquisition, the great archbishoprics of the 
kingdom, Reims, Tours, and Bourgos, the me- 
tropolises of Belgium, Brittany, and Aquitaine, 
were included within the royal demesnes. 

Henry II. 's death was unfortunate for Philip, 
since it raised to the throne his bosom friend 
Richard, with whom he ate and slept,J and 
who had helped so well to torment the aged 
Henry. Richard became Philip's rival ; a 
•Howy rival, who had all the faults of the men 
of the middle age, and whom they liked the 
better for it. Above all, Eleanor's son was 
celebrated for the impetuous valor often met 
with among the men of the South. $ Hardly 
had the prodigal son laid his hand on his in- 
heritance, than he began to give, sell, lavish, 
destroy, and waste. He wanted ready money 
at any cost, and to start for the crusade ; and 
yet he found a hundred thousand marks in the 
treasury at Salisbury, || the produce of a cen- 
tury of rapine and tyranny. It was not enough. 
He sold the earldom of Northumberland to the 
bishop of Durham during the term of his natu- 
ral life ;Tf he sold Berwick, Roxburgh, and that 
glorious right of superiority over Scotland, 
which had cost his father so dear, to the king 
of Scotland ; ## and he gave his brother John, 
, in the view of securing his affections, one of 
the Norman and seven English earldoms.ff or 
about a third of the kingdom. He looked for- 

* When PbiHp was informed of these movements of his 
great vassals, according to an old manuscript chronicle, he 
said before all his court, without betraying any surprise. 
M Suppose that they gather strength and commit, if I choose to 
suffer it, their great outrages and great villanies. by God's 
leasing they will grow weaker and frailer, whilst I, by 
Uod's blessing, shallgrow in strength and power, and then 

will be my turn to take what vengeance I like.'* Art de 
Verifier les Dates, v. 528. 

t Rtgonrus, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvif. 2H. 

| Roger deHoveden. p. 635. Singulis diebus in una mensa 
ah nnnm catlnum mandocabant, et in noctlbus non sepa- 
rabat eos lecrus. 

{For instance, Murat and Lannes. 
Lingard. vol. ii. p. 443. 
1T Iloveden, at qaoted by Llngard, ibid. 
•♦ Id. Ibid. ft Id. Ibid. 



ward to gaining in Asia much more than he 
sacrificed in Europe. 

The necessity for the crusade increased. 
Louis VII. and Henry II. had taken the cross, 
but had remained at home ; and their delay had 
occasioned the loss of Jerusalem, (a. d. 1187.) 
This misfortune was an enormous sin, which 
weighed heavily on the souls of the departed 
monarchs ; a stain on their memory, which 
their sons seemed bound to wash out. How- 
ever backward Philippe-Auguste might be tc 
undertake this ruinous expedition, there was no 
escaping from it. If the taking of Edessa had 
decided the undertaking of the second crusade 
half a century before, how much more urgent 
the call made by the capture of Jerusalem ! 
The Christians now only held, if I may so 
speak, by the skirts of the Holy Land, and had 
laid siege to Acre, the only port which could 
shelter the fleets of the pilgrims, and keep open 
the communication with the West. 

The marquis of Montserrat, prince of Tyre, 
and .aspirant to the throne of Jerusalem, caused 
a representation of the unfortunate city to be 
paraded throughout Europe : in the centre ap- 
peared the holy sepulchre, and upon it a Sara- 
cen, whose horse defiled the tomb of our Lord. 
This disgraceful image and bitter reproach cut 
the Christians of the West to the heart ; and 
in all directions they were to be seen beating 
their breasts, and crying out, " Wo is me !"• 

Mahometanism had been undergoing for 
some fifty years a kind of reform and restora- 
tion, which had brought on the ruin of the 
small kingdom of Jerusalem. The Atabeks 
of Syria, Zenghi and his son Noureddin, two 
saints of Islamism,f who came originally 
from Irak, (Babylonia,) had founded between 
the Euphrates and the Taurus a military pow- 
er, which was at once the rival and the enemy 
of the Fatimites of Egypt, and of the Assas- 
sins. The Atabeks professed the strict letter 
of the Koran, rejecting the gloss which had 



* Bohadin, (Boha-Eddin,) Bibliotheque des Croisades, 
iii. 242. 

t The following are extracts from Arab historians, (Rel- 
naud. Biblioth. des Croisades, iii. 242 :)— " When Noureddin 
prayed in the temple, his subjects believed they saw a sane 
tuary in another sanctuary." — He devoted much of his time 
to prayer : " he rose in the night, performed his ablution?, 
and continued in prayer till Jny- break." — Seeing his men 
give way in tattle, he uncovered his head, prostrated him- 
self, and exclaimed aloud, '* My Lord and my God, my sove- 
reign Master, I am Mahmoud, thy servant ; abandon him 
not. .In undertaking his defence, it is thy own religion that 
thou defendest." Nor did he desist from humbling himself, 
weeping, rolling on the ground, until God granted him tbo 
victory. He did penance for the licentiousness of his camp, 
clothing himself coarsely, lying on the bare ground, abstain* 
lng from all sensual gratification, and writing to pious men 
in ail quarters for the benefit of their prayers. Ho built nu- 
merous mosques, khans, hospitals, ice. He would nevei 
raise contributions on the houses of the softs, of the men of 
the law. of the readers of the Koran. " Ho took delight in 
conversing with the heads of the monks, the doctors of the 
law, the ulemas ; he would embrace them, make them sit 
by his side, and turn the discourse on religious subjects. 
So the devout flocked to him from the most distant coun- 
tries. He carried this to such an exten as to raise the jeal- 
ousy of the emirs." The Arabic historians, as well as 
William of Tyre, describe him to have been exceedingly 
crafty. 
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This valor and all these efforts produced lit- 
tle result. We have said that all the nations 
of Europe were represented at this siege ; but 
their national hatreds were represented as well. 
Each fought on his own account as it were fend 
instead of seconding, 'strove to injure the lest. 
The Genoese, the risans, and the Venetians, 
rivals in war and commerce, regarded each other 
with hostile eye. The Templars and the Hos- 
pitallers could scarcely refrain from coming to 
blows. There were two kings of Jerusalem in 
the camp, Guy of Lusignan, who was favored 
by Philippe- Auguste, and Conrad of Tyre and 
Montserrat, whose claims were supported by 
Richard. Philip's jealousy kept pace with the 
increasing glory of his rival ; and falling sick, 
he accused Richard of having poisoned him. 
He claimed half of the island of Cyprus, and 
of the money paid by Tancred ; and at last he 
gave up the crusade and embarked almost alone, 
leaving the French ashamed of his departure.* 
Richard succeeded no better for being left to 
himself. He offended all by his insolence and 
pride. The Germans having displayed their 
colors on one quarter of the walls, he ordered 
them to be thrown into the fosse. f He turned 
his victory of Assur to no use, and missed the 
opportunity for regaining Jerusalem by refusing 
to promise the garrison their lives. As he drew 
near to the holy city, the duke of Burgundy 
deserted him with the French who remained 
under his command. From this moment all 
was lost. A knight pointing out Jerusalem to 
him from a distance, he burst into tears, and 
veiling his face with his surcoat, he exclaimed, 
" My God, let me not behold thy city, since I 
am unable to deliver it !"{ 

In fact, this crusade was the last. Asia and 
Europe had come into contact, and had found 
each other invincible. Henceforward it is to 
other lands, to Egypt, to Constantinople, any- 
where save the Holy Land, that, under pretexts 
more or less specious, the great expeditions of 
the Christians will be directed. Besides, reli- 
gious enthusiasm was on the wane. The mira- 
cles and revelations which signalized the first, 
disappear by the third crusade, which is a great 
military expedition, a struggle of races quite 
aa much as of religion. I he long siege of 
Acre is to the middle age a siege of Troy, and 



leur mestre leur disnlent: Culdcs tu, fesotant its a lenr 
chevaus, que ce soil le roy Richart d'Angleterre 1 Et 
quand les en fans a us Snrrasines breoient.elle* leur disoient : 
fai-toy, tal-toy, ou je Irai querre le ruy Richart qui le 
"ncra. 

* Before Ptnlemais, several of the French barons posted 
themselves under the English banner. From this time, the 
chronicle of Ht. Donys invnrinhty sneaks of the king of Eng- 
land by the name of Trickar^L, (the trickster,) instead of 
Richard. 

t The chronicler says into a privy — In cloacam dejicere. 

. . . Scr. R. Fr. xvill. 27. 

% Joinvillc. (edit. 1701.) p. 116. Tandls quMls estoyent en 
ces paroles, un sien chevalier lul escrla: "Sire, sire, venez 
juesques ci, et je vous monsterrai Jerusalem." Et quant il 
oy ce. II feta sa cote a armer devant ses yex lout en plorant, 
et dit a Nostre-Seipmur : " Biau Sire Diez, jo te pri que tu 
ne seuflres que je voie ta sainte cite, puisque je ne la puis 
telivrer des mains de tes ennemls." 



its plaii was long the common dwelling of both 
parties. There they saw each othei daily, 
measured each other's strength, learned to 
know each other, and their hates diminished. 
The Christian camp becomes a large city, fre- 
quented by merchants of both religions.* They 
willingly mingle and dance together ; and the 
Christian minstrels lend their voices to the 
sound of Arab instruments. f The miners on 
both sides agree to do each other no injury when 
they meet in their subterranean task. Much 
more ; each side gets to hate itself more than 
the enemy. Richard is less the enemy of Sala- 
din than of Philip- Augustus, and Saladin detesU 
the Assassins and the Alides more than the 
Christians. J 

During this great movement of the world, the 
king of I ranee j josecutcd his private interests in 
the quietest manner. Leaving the honor to Rich- 
ard, he took the profit, and seemed reconciled to 
the division. Richard remains the guardian of 
the grand cause of Christendom, amuses himself 
with adventures and deeds of " derring-do," im- 
mortalizes, and impoverishes himself. Philip, 
who swore when he left that he would not injure 
his rival, loses not a moment, but hastes to Rome 
to obtain the pope's dispensation from his oath .^ 
He returns to France in time to divide Flanders 
on the death of Philip of Alsace ; conwels his 
daughter and his son-in-law to give up part of 
it by way of jointure to his widow, but reserves 
Artois and St. Omer for himself, in memory of 
his wife, Isabella of Flanders. |j Meanwhile, 
he excites the Aquitanians to revolt, and en- 
courages Richard's brother to seize the throne. 
The foxes make their game in the lion's absence. 
Who knows that he will return ? The chance 
is, that he will either be slain or taken. And 
he was taken ; traitorously taken by Christians. 
The very duke of Austria, whom he had insult- 
ed, and whose banner he had thrown into the 
fosse of St. Jean d'Acre, surprised him as he 
was passing in disguise through his territory, 
and gave him up to the emperor Henry VI.<f 

* For instance, the camp before Ptolemais, in 1191. Mi* 
chaud, ii. 451. 

t Id. ibid. p. 450, 583. The crusaders were often admit- 
ted to the table of Saladin, and the emirs to thai of 
Richard. 

X Saladin sent presents to the Christian kings on their ar- 
rival, of Damascus plums and other fruits ; they sent bin 
jewels. Michaud. ii. 438, (citing Bromton.) Philip asd 
Richard reciprocally accused each other of holding com* 
spondence with the Mussulmans. Richard wore at Cypra 
a cloak powdered with crescents of silver. Biblioth. fa 
Croisades, ii. 685. Richard offered his sister (the widow of 
William of Sicily) in marriage to Malek-Adhel : and the 
two were to reign conjointly, under the auspices of Saiaditt 
and of Richard, over the Mussulmans and Christians, tad 
to govern the kingdom of Jerusalem. Saladin showed bo 
repugnance to the proposition ; but the imanns and teaehen 
of the law were exceedingly surprised at it, and the Chri*- 
tian bishops threatened Jane and Richard with ezcomnaai* 
cation. Michaud, ii. 477. Saladin wished to he made ac- 
quainted with the laws of chivalry; and Malek-Adhel an' 
his son to be knighted by Richard. Id. p. 582. 

$ Bened. Petroburg. p. 511. The pope refused. 

(I I hid. p. 512. Oudegherst. c. 88. 

IT When Richard reached Vienna after three days* jam- 
ney, exhausted with fatigue and hunger, his page, whs 
spoke Saxon, went to the market to bay pro? stool, ui 
paid with gold bezants. He made a swifgeriaf dlapfcil of 
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.ie cap from his head,J (the symbolic resig- 

;ition of his crown into the hands of Henry.) 

'he latter conceded to him in exchange the 

lockery of a title to the kingdom of Aries. 

'he hero returned to England, (a. d. 1194,) 

fter having been a captive thirteen months, — 

ing of Aries, vassal of the empire, and ruined. 

[e had hut to show himself to reduce John and 

epulse Philip. The remainder of his life was 

assed ingloriously in a succession of truces, 

nd of petty wars. However, the counts of 

frittany, Flanders, Boulogne, Champagne, and 

Jlois sided with him against Philip. He fell 

chile besieging the castle of Chaluz, whose 

ord he sought to compel to deliver up to him a 

treasure which had been discovered on his 

estate, (a. d. 1 199.)$ He was succeeded by his 

brother John, although he had named his nephew 

Arthur, the young duke of Brittany, his heir. 

Nor did Philip reap greater glory the while. 
The great vassals were jealous of the power 
he had attained ; and he had imprudently quar- 
relled with the pope, whose friendship had raised 
his house to such a pitch. Philip had married 
i Danish princess, in the single view of securing 
a diversion of the Danes against Richard ; but 
fie had conceived a dislike to the young barba- 
'ian from his wedding-day, || and having no 
onger need of her father's assistance, he had 



U money, and affected the courtier; but what chiefly 
msed suspicion, was his having richly embroidered gloves 
t his girdle, such as were worn by the great lords of the 
ertod ; and a report having been current that Richard had 
inded, they arretted the page, and wrung the truth from 
In by torture. Radulph de Coggeshale, ap. 8cr. R. Fr. 
Vill. 73. See Thierry. Conq. de 1'Anglet. L iv. p. 70. 

• Bex. R. Fr. xviii. 38. 

f Petri Blesensis ad Papam Epfct. ap. Glencler, ii. Second 
'art, p. 91. Regem .... In sanetf peregrlnatione. in pro- 
tttiune Del cu?ll, captum, et vinculis carceralibus coarcta- 
nm tenet. .... 

t Rog. de Hoved. p. 734. Deporait se de regno Anglis?, 
t tradldlt Iliad imperii tori sicut unlrersorum domino, et in- 
Mtivit earn lode per piieum suum. 

$ Tklux Limogia . 

Ocf IDtT Lbomkm Aroma. 

A nan of Canterbury wrote this epitaph on Richard : — 
A' trice, adultery, and headstrong will have reigned ten 
ears on the throne of England : a cross-bow has dethroned 
tern.** Rog. de Iloveden. 

| RWmrd. ap. Ber. R. Fr. xvli. 38 Geita Innoc IIL ap. 
kr . B. Fr. xU. J43 



divorced her in order to marry Agnes do Me- 
ranie, of the house of Franchc-Comte ; and 
this unlucky divorce, which embroiled him for 
several years with the Church, had condemned 
him to inactivity, and rendered him a passive 
and helpless spectator of the great events which 
took place in the mean time, of Richard's death 
and of the fourth crusade. 

The Westerns had slight hope of succeeding 
in an enterprise in which their hero, Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, had failed. However, the mo- 
mentum which had been imparted a century be- 
fore, went on of itself. Politicians endeavored 
to turn it to account. The emperor, Henry VI., 
himself preached the crusade to the diet of 
Worms, declaring that he desired to make 
atonement for the imprisonment of Richard. 
Enthusiasm was at its height : all the German 
princes took the cross. Many found their way 
to Constantinople : others followed the emperor, 
who persuaded them that the right road to the 
Holy Land was Sicily. He thus managed to 
secure important assistance towards conquering 
this island, which was his wife's by inheritance, 
but whose inhabitants, whether Norman, Italian, 
or Arab, were unanimous in rejecting the Ger- 
man yoke. He only became master of it by 
shedding torrents of blood ; and it is even said, 
that his wife poisoned him in revenge for her 
country's wrongs. Brought up by the jurists 
of Bologna with the idea of the illimitable right 
of the Caesars, Henry relied on making Sicily 
his vantage-ground for the invasion of the Greek 
empire, as Robert Guiscard had done, and then 
returning into Italy to humble the pope to the 
level of the patriarch of Constantinople. 

The conquest c£ the Greek empire, which 
he was unable to accomplish, was, indeed, the 
consequence and unforeseen result of the fourth 
crusade. Salad irTs death, and the accession 
of a young pope full of ardor and of genius, 
(Innocent III.,) seemed to reanimate Christen- 
dom. The death of Henry VI. , too, reassured 
Europe, alarmed at his power. The crusade, 
preached by Fulk of Neuilly, was, above all, 
popular in Northern France. A count of Cham- 

fague had just been elected king of Jerusalem, 
lis brother, who succeeded to his countship, 
took the cross, and with him most of his vas- 
sals. This powerful baron was lord of no few- 
er than eighteen hundred fiefs.* Nor must we 
forget his marshal of Champagne, who marched 
at the head of his vassals, GeofTroi de Ville- 
hardouin, the historian of this great expedition, 
the first prose writer, the first historian of 
France who used the vulgar tongue. It is a 
native of Champagne, too, the Sire de Join- 
ville, who is to relate the history of St. Louis 
and the close of the crusades. ^The barons of 
the north of France took the cross in crowds, 
and among them the counts of Brienne, of St. 
Paul, of Boulogne, and of Amiens, with the 

* Gibbon, vol. si. p. 189. Dttcange, Otamrv. p.ST»4. (Tw» 
thousand two hundred knights owed service and homage tc 
his peerage Gibbon, Ibid.) 
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Dampierres, the Montmorencies, and the famous 
Simon de Mont fort, who had returned from the 
Holy Land, where he had concluded a truce 
with the Saracens on the part of the Christians 
of Palestine. The impulse communicated it- 
self to Hainault and to Flanders ; and the count 
of Flanders, who was the brother-in-law of the 
count of Champagne, found himself, by the pre- 
mature death of the latter, the chief leader of 
the crusade. The kings of France and Eng- 
land had their own affairs to look after ; and the 
empire was distracted between two emperors. 
The land journey was no longer thought of. 
The Greeks were too well known. They had 
hut recently massacred the Latins who hap- 
pened to he in Constantinople ;* and had at- 
tempted to destroy the emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa on his inarch, \essels were required 
for the voyage by sea. The Venetians were 
applied to f These traders took advantage of 
the necessity of the crusaders, and would not 
supply them with transports under eighty-five 
thousand marks of silver. But they chose to 
take a share in the crusade, towards which they 
equipped fifty galleys, and in return for this 
small venture, they stipulated for a moiety of 
the conquests. The old doge, Dandolo, an oc- 
togenarian, and almost blind, J would trust no 
one with the command of an expedition which 
might turn out so profitable to the republic, and 
declared his intention to sail with it.$ The 



* Wlllrlm.Tyr. I. xxil. c. 11-13. A legate was massacred, 
and his head, fastened to a dog's tail, dragged through the 
streets. Even the sick in the hospital of St. John were put 
to the sword, (ttd Xenodochium .... quotquot in eo repe- 
rerunt languidos, gludlo pereiiierant.) Only four thousand 
were spared, who were sold to the Turks. See. also, Bald- 
win'* encyclic letter, ann. 1204, ap. Scr. K. Fr. xvili. 
534. 

t Villehnrdouln was the bearer of the message. When 
he had concluded it, he Ray*, "Then the six deputies knelt 
at their feet with many tears ; and the dope and aii the rest 
cried out with one voice, and lifted their hands on high, and 
said— We grant it, we grant it. Thereupon ro*u so loud a 
thorn, that it sounded like an earthquake." The doge then 
addressed the people, and the agreement was in.«cribed on 
inrchment. " Ami when the doge handed them the agree- 
ment, they knelt with many tears, and swore without reser- 
vation to abide by the term* there written, and to observe 
all it* clauses, forty-six in numlier. And the deputies again 
swore to keep the term*, and their o-ith to their lord, and 
that they would observe the whole with good faith. Know 
thnt many piteous tears were shed thereat." Villehardouin, 
(edit. IVtitot.) c. 17. 

(fiihhon remark?, in a note — vol. xl. p. 107— "A reader of 
Villehardouin mibt observe the frequent tears of the mnr- 
shal and his brother knight*— Saclnez que la ot inninte 
lerme ploree de pitie. (No. xvii. ;) mult plorant. (ibid. :) maiiite 
lenue ploree, (Xo.xxv.iv.:) si orent mult pitie et pi ore rent 
mult durement. (No. Iv. ^ I ot m-iinte lerme ploree de pitie, 
I So. ccii.) They weep on every occasiou of grief, joy. or 
devotion.") Translator. 

4 Xic. in Al. Comn. iii. c. 9. p. 347. " Dandolo. a blind 
nnn, enhbrd with >ear«. full of plot* against and envy of 
the tln'ek*. who. being full of all milt, ami conceiving him- 
self the >hrewde«t of the shrewd." &.<•. 

$ '-Then they nsM-mbled on a Sunday in the church of 
fit. Mark. It was ti high li-stival, and there were present 
the jieople of the land, and nxist of the Ijaroin utid pilgrim*. 
Before high mas* Ih'jmm, the done of Venice, w ho w as named 
Henry Dandolo, mounted the pulpit, and s|H»ke tt> the pei>- 
ple. and said to them— • Signer*, then* have joined them- 
selves to you the l»e*t nation in the we-rld. and for the 
pre-it* <t business that ever men umleriiM>k ; and I am an old 
mm .tnd a fW-nle, and *hou'd l«e thmki:i>; wt' rest, ami am 
tr»il and suffering of body. But 1 >«e thnt no one can order 
tnd marshal you like 1, who am your lord. If jou choose 



marquis of Montserrat, Boniface, a brave and 
poor prince, who had been to the holy wars, 
and whose brother Conrad had distinguished 
hims^f oy his defence of Tyre, was appointed 
commander-in-chief, and he promised to lead 
v. . th him the Piedmontese and Savoyards. 

When the crusaders had assembled at Venice, 
the Venetians protested to them, in the midst 
of their farewell fetes, that they would Dot 
get under weigh until they received their 
freightage.* All drained themselves, and gave 
whatever they had brought with them ; still 
thirty-four thousand marks were wanting to 
make the tale complete. f The worthy doge 
then interceded, and pointed out to the people 
that it would not be to their honor to act rig- 
orously with regard to so holy an enterprise ; 
and he proposed that the crusaders should, ii 
the first instance, lay siege, on behalf of the 
Venetians, to the city of Zara in Dalmatia, 
which had withdrawn itself from the yoke of 
the Venetians to recognise the king of Hun- 
gary. The latter had iust taken the cross, and 
to attack one of his towi»A was a bad beginning. 
Vainly did the pope's legate protest against the 
step. The doge told him that the army could 
dispense with his directions, mounted the cross 
on his ducal cap, and dragged the crusaders 
first to the siege of Zara,{ then to that of 

to grant me to tike the sign of the cross, that I may guard 
you and instruct you. and thnt my son may remain in my 
plnce to guard the land, I will go live or die with yon and 
the pilgrim<«.' And when they heard him, they all cried oat 
with one voice, ' We beg you In God's name to grant it, and 
to do It, and to come with u«.' " Villehardouin, c. 30. 

" Then great pity took possession of the men of the land 
and of the pilgrims, and they shed many tears, to think thai 
this valiant man had such great cause to remain, for he arai 
an old man and had beautiful eyes in his head, but saw on 
with them, having lost his sight through a wound on the 
crown : exceeding great of heart was he. Ah ! how pitUaJ 
did they *eem, who Imd gone to other porta to avoid the 
dancer. So he descended from the pulpit, and walktd 
straight to the altar, and threw himself on his knees, piti 
fully weeping, nnd they sewed the cross on a large cape of 
cotton, because he wished the people to see it And tot 
Venetians began to take the cross in large numbers aad la 
great plenty on that day. until which very few had takn 
the cross. Our pilgrims were moved with exceeding Joy, 
even to overflowing, as regarded this new crusader, oa ac- 
count of the sense and the prowess that were his. Tan 
(he doge took the cross as you have heard. Then they be- 
en n to prepare the ships and palanders, thnt the barons nripht 
deport, nnd so long had these arrangements taken, thattira- 
tember drew nigh." Ibid. c. 34. 

* Ibid. c. 30, 31. 

t Many of the crusaders, from fear of difficulties in crow- 
ing by way of Venice, had gone to other ports to embark 
and tho*e who remained being thus fewer in number thai 
they had calculated, found themselves hard noshed to rah* 
the sum agreed upon. " And many rejoiced thereat, whs 
had left their fortune behind, and would contribute nothlaf, 
imagining that the army must break up, and disperse." 
These divisions were frequently on the point of wreckfag 
the whole enterprise. See further on. 

t The pope threatened the crusaders with excommunica- 
tion, because the king of Hungnry. having taken the eruw. 
wa« under the protection of the Church. (EpisL. Inner. IIL 
ap. S( r. K. Fr. xix. 4*31. 421. Petr. Vail. garn. c. 19.) Whea 
the\ h:ul taken the city, the crusaders sent deputies to the 
pi»pi' to exonerate themselves :— " The banms cry yon par- 
dun for the taking of Jadres. (Zara.) which they did. trial 
unalle to do Utter through the fault of those who had pout 
to other port*, and as by no other mean* u»cy covld keep 
togethi r. and therefore they send to y»*a as k> their fi*d 
fathei. f>>r \t>u to lay your commands upon tbeui, whlrb 
they are ready to execute." ViHehardoain, p. 1GB. EpUt 
IniuK-. 111. a p.' Scr. B. Fr. xix. 
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ste ; and they conquerod for their good 
tia of Venice almost all the towns of Is- 



tUEST OK CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE LATINS. 

hile these brave and honest knights earn 
passage by these exploits, " Behold, there 
ens," says Villehardouin, " a great wonder, 
rihoped-for, and the strangest adventure in 
»orld." A young Grerk prince, son of the 
"ror Isaac — at the time dispossessed of his 
nions by his brother — comes to embrace 
rrusaders' knees, and to promise them im- 
se advantages, if they will only re-cstab- 
tiis father on his throne. They were all 
enriched for ever, the Greek church was 
bmit to the pope, and the emperor, once 
red, would aid them with his whole power 
cover Jerusalem. Dandolo is the first to 
niseratc the prince's misfortunes.* He 
-mines the crusaders to begin the cm- 
by Constantinople. Vainly does the pope 
:h his interdict against the \ntent; vainly 
>imon Montfort and many othersf separate 
the main body, and set sail to Jerusa- 
Thc majority follow Baldwin and Boni- 
, who fall in with the opinion of the Vene- 

hatever the pope's opposition to the enter- 
;, the crusaders conceived that they were 
? a good work in subjecting the Greek 
ch to him, in his own despite. It would 
in end to the mutual hatred and opposition 
le Greeks and Latins. The old religious 
, begun by Photius in the ninth century,]; 
been resumed in the eleventh,^ (about a. d. 
\.) It seemed, however, that the common 
>sition to the Mahometans, who threatened 
stantinople, must bring about a reconcilia- 

kVhen at Corfu, many of the cru*aders resolved to re- 
in this " rich and plenteous island ;" and when the 
re of the army were apprized of it, they resolved to 
rfde them from the purpose. " Let us go to them, nnd 
•eh them for God's sake to have pity on themselves nnd 
m! not to dishonor themselves, and not to put an end to 

* hope of return. This agreed upon, they repaired all 
her to a valley, where the seceders held their council, 
I with them the son of tho emperor of Constantinople, 
ill the bishops, and all the abbots of the host. And 
i ib«»y came to the spot, they dismounted. And when 
leceders saw them, they like wine dismounted, and 
rd forward, and the barons met them on foot, greatly 
iting. and said that they would not stir until they had 
l«ed not to abandon them. And when they saw this, 
were moved to tears, and wept very bitterly.'* Ville- 
tuin, p. 173, 177. — When the inhabitants of Zara came 
»pn»e surrender to Dandolo, " While he went to speak 

• counts nnd the barons, that party of whom you huve 
, who wished to break op the host, spoke to the mes- 
n* and said to them, 'Why will you surrender your 
** hue. These underhand dealings broke off the capit- 
al. When they had taken Zara, the Venetians and 
h came to blows in the city. 

uy de Montfort, his brother ; Simon do Neaufle ; the 

of Yanx-Sarnay, ate. Ibid. p. 171. 

a the yewr 858, the patriarch Ignatius was deposed by 

mperor Michel III., in favor of the layman, PhothH. 

ta 1. espoused the cau*e of Ignatius, (Xicol. i. Kp. 2, 

Michael, 10 ad Cler. Const., 3 ad Phot., &c.) In 807, 

ns anathematized the pope. 

ty a letter of tho patriarch Michel's to tho bishop of 

, on the asyms, and the sabbath, and the observances 

> Roman church. Baron. Annal. ad ann. 1053. 

16 



tion. The emperor, Constantino Monomachus, 
made great efforts. He invited legates from 
the pope ; the clergy of the two creeds met, 
and inquired into each other's opinions ; but, 
as their adversaries said, they thought all they 
heard blasphemy, and the disgust felt by eithei 
with the other was increased. They parted ; 
and, in parting, consecrated the rupture of the 
two churches by reciprocal excommuuicatioo, 
(a. d. 1054.) 

Before the close of the century, the crusado 
to Jerusalem, solicited by the Comneni them- 
selves, brought the Latins to Constantinople. 
National hatred then became added to religious ; 
the Greeks detested the brutal insolence of the 
Westerns, and the latter accused the Greeks 
of treachery. At every crusade, the Franks, 
in passing through Constantinople, had de- 
liberated on the policy of seizing it ; and but 
for the good faith of Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Louis the Younger, they would have put their 
deliberations into act. When the nationality 
of the Greeks was so fearfully aroused by the 
tyrant Andronicus, the Latins, settled in Con- 
stantinople, were involved in one common mas- 
sacre, (April, a. d. 1182.)* Notwithstanding 
the constant danger that hung over their heads, 
commercial interests tempted great numbers to 
return under his successors ; and they formed 
in the heart of Constantinople a hostile colony, 
inviting the Westerns, and apparently holding 
out hopes of seconding them should they ever 
attempt to take the capital of the Greek empire 
by surprise. Of all the Latins, the Venetians 
alone desired and could effect this great enter- 
prise ; and, rivals of the Genoese in the trade 
of the Levant, they feared being anticipated by 
them. Not to dwell upon the great name of 
Constantinople, and of the immense riches en- 
closed within its walls, in winch the Roman 
empire had taken refuge, its commanding po- 
sition betwixt Europe and Asia offered, to 
whoever should seize it, a monopoly of com- 
merce, and the sovereignty of the seas. The 
old doge Dandulo, whom the Greeks had for- 
merly deprived of sight, pursued this project 
with the untiring ardor of patriotism and of 
vengeance. It is even stated that the Sultan 
Malek-Adhel, in his fear of the crusade, had 
levied contributions throughout Syria for the 
purchase of the friendship of the Venetians, 
and to divert to Constantinople the danger 

* Niretas in Alex. Comn. c. 10. Wlllelm. Tyr. I. zxlL 
c. 10, 13.— In an encyclic letter, reporting the taking of 
Constantinople, Baldwin accuses the Greeks of having ire 
queutly con true led alliances with the Infidels; of repeating 
the bupti«mal ceremony ; of honoring Christ only by paint- 
ings, (Christum soils honorare ptctnris;) of calling the 
Latins dogs, nnd of thinking It no sin to shed their blood. 
—He calls to mind the cruel death of tho legate, sent to 
Constantinople in 1183. — ** Divine Justice, using us as Its in 
struinenls, has worthily avenged these and the like crimes 
.... the measure of their iniquity, which provoked the 
Lord's wrath, being filled up ... . and we have been 
given a land flowing with all good things, corn, wine, and 
oil, fertile In fruits and groves, lovely in waters and pas- 
tures, mmt extensive to dwell in, and enjoying a tempera* 
ture such as the world contains no other." Scr. K. A 
x*lii.284. See, also, Bareolfjs, ann. 1054. 
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which threatened Judap.a and Egypt Nicetas, 
much better acquainted than Villehardouin with 
the negotiations preceding the crusade, asserts 
that the whole had been arranged, and that the 
arrival of the young Alexius only accelerated 
the impulse already given : " It was," he says, 
u a wave upon a wave."* 

The crusaders constituted in the hands of 
Venice a blind and brutal force, which it 
launched against the Greek empire. They 
were ignorant alike of the motives and secret 
intelligence of the Venetians, and of the state 
of the empire they were about to attack. Thus, 
when they found themselves before its aston- 
ishing capital, and beheld the innumerable pal- 
aces and churches of Constantinople, with their 
gilded domesf flashing in the sun, and gazed 
on the myriads of men who crowded the ram- 
parts, they could hot help a feeling of mo- 
mentary doubt. ** Know," says Villehardouin, 
" there was none so bold, whose heart did not 
tremble .... each looked to his arms .... as 
the time was at hand he would have need of 
them." 

It is true that the population was great ; but 
the city was unprepared for defence. The 
Greeks had entertained the conviction, since 
their repulse of the Arabs, that Constantinople 
was impregnable ; and from this conviction 
neglected the means of rendering it so. Con- 
stantinople had sixteen hundred fishing-boats, 
and only twenty ships, not one of which, how- 
ever, it sent against the Latin fleet, and none 
attempted to fall down the stream to cast the 
Greek fire into it. Sixty thousand men, in- 
decd, appeared on the bank magnificently 
armed ; but no sooner did the crusaders show 
themselves, than they vanished. t In fact, this 
light cavalry of theirs could not have sustained 
the shock of the heavy men-at-arrns of the 
Latins ; and the city had no other defence 
than was afTorded by its strong walls and a few 
corps of excellent soldiers, forming the Varan- 
gian guard, which consisted of Danish and 
•Saxon refugees from England, $ together with 
some Pisan auxiliaries : in all parts, the com- 
mercial and political rivalry between the two 
people, armed the Pisans against the Vene- 
tians. || 

* Nicetas in .Wcx. Comn. r. 9. p. 34K Ka<cdp hi icano 
nptffffdXXn, xai xv/a, 6 Qiotv, cni rtyiart 'Puifiahif Liti- 
Kvl(v6irat. 

f " Now you must know, thnt many looked upon Con- 
stantinople who had never sren it. nor could have believed 
there to Iks so rich a city in the world. When they saw 
those lofty walls and tho«*e rich towers with which it was 
enclosed all round, and those rich palaces, and those lofty 
churches, which were so many in number that no one 
would credit it without seeing, and the length and width 
•ST the city, which was peerless beyond all others. And 
know, there was none so bold whose heart did not tremble ; 
and it was no wonder, since such an emprize was never 
undertaken by so scant a number since the world was cre- 
ated." Villehardouin, p. 183, 231. See. al*o, Foil Ic her de 
Chartres. c. 41, ap. Bongars, p. 3eJ6, and Will. Tyr. 1. U. c.3; 
1. xx. c. 36. 

% In another engagement. " the Greeks turned their backs, 
■o were they handled at the first shock." Villehardouin, 
B.10L 

4 lb. p. 213. U Nicetas 1. ill. p. 288. 



The latter, probably, had friends in Coo* 
stantinople ; for as soon as they had forced the 
harbor and presented themselves at the foot of 
the walls, the standard of St. Mark appeared 
on them, planted by an invisible hand, and the 
doge was quickly master of twenty-five towers. 
But he had to forego this advantage in order 
to carry assistance to the Franks, who wen 
surrounded by the Greek cavalry they had so 
despised. That very night the emperor fled it 
despair. His predecessor, the aged Isaac Com- 
nenus, was released from prison ; and it only 
remained for the crusaders to enter the city it 
triumph. 

It was impossible that the crusade shooM 
end thus. The new emperor could only satisfy 
the requisitions of his liberators by ruining nil 
subjects. The Greeks murmured, the Latins 
pressed and threatened. In the mean time their 
insulted the people in a thousand ways, as wen 
as the emperor of thei ?wn making. One day, 
when playing at dice with prince Alexius, they 
clapped a coarse woollen or hair cap on hi 
head.* They took pleasure in offending against 
all the customs of the Greeks, and were scan* 
dalized at whatever was new to themselves. 
Discovering a mosque or a synagogue, they 
fell upon the infidels, who defended themselves. 
They then set fire to some houses, and the 
flames spreading, the conflagration raged over 
the thickest and most populous quarter of tht 
city for above a league in front, and lasted eight 
days and nights, f 

*This event put the finishing stroke to the ex- 
asperation of the people, who rose up against 
the emperor whose restoration had brought so 
many evils in its train. For three days the 
purple was offered to every senator in turn: 
great courage was required to accept it. The 
Venetians who, apparently, could have inter- 
fered, remained outside of the walls, and wait- 
ed. Perhaps they feared trusting themselves 
in this immense city, in which they might have 
been crushed ; perhaps it suited them to allow 
the emperor whom they had made to be over- 
powered, that they might enter Constantinople 
as enemies. In fact, the aged Isaac was pal 
to death, and was replaced by a prince of the im- 
perial family, Alexius Mourzoufle, who showed 
himself equal to the emergency in which he 
accepted the empire. He began by rejecting 
the captious propositions of the Venetians, who 
still offered to be satisfied with a sum of money.J 
They would by this means have ruined him, 
and have rendered him hateful to the people, 
like his predecessor. Mourzoufle levied money, 
indeed ; but it was to employ it in his own de- 
fence. He armed vessels, and twice endea- 
vored to burn the enemy 8 fleet. The situation 
of the Latins became precarious. However, 
Mourzoufle could not create soldiers at once. 
The crusaders were warriors of a far dilTerest 
stamp ; the Greeks could not withstand theii 



* Id. ibid. p. 358. 
t Id. ibid. p. 39a. 



t Id ibid. O 
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assault ; and Nicetas confesses, with infinite 
simplicity, that at the terrible moment the 
gates were burst open, a Latin knight, who 
overthrew all in his way, appeared fifty feet 
high to them.* 

.The leaders endeavored to restrain the li- 
rense of victory. They forbade, under pain of 
leath, the rape of married women, or virgins, 
ir nuns. But full scope was allowed to the 
ivarice of the soldiery ; and so enormous was 
he amount of the booty, that after adding fifty 
housand marks to the share of the Venetians 
n discharge of their debt, there remained five 
lundred thousand marks to the Franks as their 
>wn share, f An innumerable number of pre- 
vious monuments, which had been collected in 
Constantinople since the empire had lost so 
nany provinces, perished under the hands of 
men who wrangled for them, who wished to 
iivide them, or who else destroyed them for 
lestruction's sake. Nor churches nor tombs 
were respected ; and a prostitute sang and 
danced in the patriarch's pulpit .J The barba- 
rians scattered the bones of the emperors ; and 
when they came to Justinian's tomb, found with 
surprise that the legislator's body betrayed no 
signs of decay or putrefaction. 

Who was to have the honor of seating 'him- 
self on Justinian's throne, and of founding the 
new empire ! The worthiest was the aged 
Dandolo. But the Venetians were opposed to 
this :$ it did not suit them to give to a family 
what belonged to the republic. The glory of 
being the restorers of the empire was little to 
them. What these merchants desired was 
posts, commercial depots, a long chain of fac- 
tories, which might secure them the whole of 
the great eastern highway. They chose for 
their own share the maritime coast and the 
islands, together with three out of the eight 
quarters of Constantinople, with the fantastic 

* *Erw" ■ 6pyvt&c Elsewhere he contents himself with 
umrisf. ** These Franks were taller than their pikes." 

t Villehardouln, p. 281. " And so great was the gain, 
ttat no one can. tell yon the end of the gold and silver. 
«rf the plate and Jewels and precious stones, and of the sa- 
a«H,snd silks, and green, grap, and ermined robes, and all 
the precious commodities which are known on earth. And 
well testifies Jeffrol de Villehardouln, the marshal of Cham- 
najse, as far as he knows fur troth, that never since the 
wads* was created, was there so much gained in a city. 
.... And great was their rejoicing at the honor and vic- 

a which God had vouchsafed them, eo that those who 
keen In poverty were in riches and delights 

Too may well think that great was the having, since, be- 
sMei what was concealed, and besides the share of the 
Vcsetians, ours came to fall five hundred thousand marks 
sf diver, and ten thousand horses, good and bad." 

♦ Nicetas, p. 388. '* The crusaders attired themselves, 
ft* through want of the clothing, but to ridicule the cus- 
tom, la painted robes, the ordinary apparel of the Greeks, 
lsey put oar cotton caps on their horses* heads, and fas- 
tened to their necks the ribands, which we are accustomed 
■»let hang down behind ; and some carried paper, ink, and 
Mfc-horns, In moekeryof us, as if we were only bad scribes 
**d mere copyists. They spent whole dap at table — some 
•nly reUahlof delicate dishes ; others only eating, as they 
•ere need la their own country, boiled beef and salt pork, 
larlir, meal, tanas, and a very strong sauce." 

i m — »-. L lit. c 36, ap. Blsmondi, Rep. Ital. t iL 



title of lords of one-fourth and a half of the 
Roman empire.* 

The empire, reduced to one-fourth of its 
limits, was bestowed on Baldwin, count of 
Flanders, a descendant of Charlemagne, and a 
cousin of the king of France. The marquis of 
Montserrat was contented with the kingdom 
of Macedon. The greatest part of the empire, 
and even that which devolved on the Venetians, 
was portioned out into fiefs. 

The new emperor's first care was to excuse 
himself to the pope, who found himself embar- 
rassed by his involuntary triumph. It was a 
severe blow to the papal infallibility, that God 
had justified by success a war denounced by 
the holy see. The union of the two churches, 
and the junction of the two moieties of Christ- 
endom, had been brought about by men labor- 
ing under the interdict of the Church. The 
pope had no other alternative than to retract 
his sentence, and to pardon the conquerors who 
besought pardon. The sadness of Innocent III. 
is visible in his reply to Baldwin. He com- 
pares himself to the fisherman in the Gospel 
who is alarmed at the miraculous draught ; 
then boldly affirms that the merit of the tri- 
umph is partly his, and that he, too, had spread 
his net — " Hoc unum audacter affirmo, quod 
laxavi retia in capturam."f But it exceeded his 
power to make it believed that what he had 
said had not been spoken, and that he had ap- 
proved of what he had disapproved. The con- 
quest of the Greek empire shook his authority 
in the West, more than it had extended it in 
the East. 

The results of this memorable event were not 
as great as might have been imagined. The 
Latin empire of Constantinople lasted even a 
shorter time than the Latin kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, (only from a. d. 1204 to a. d. 1261 ) 
Venice alone derived material advantage from 
it, which she did largely. France gained in 
influence only. Her manners and language, 
already borne so far by the first crusade, were 
diffused throughout the East. Baldwin and 
Boniface, the one the emperor, the other the 
king of Macedon, were cousins of the French 
king. The count of Blois had the duchy of 
Nicea, the count of St. Paul that of Demotica, 
near Adrianople. Our historian, Geoffroi de 
Villehardouin, combined the two charges of 
marshal of Champagne and of Romania. And 
long after the fall of the Latin empire of Con- 
stantinople — about the year 1300 — the Catalan, 
Montaner, assures us that in the principality of 
the Morea and the duchy of Athens, "they 
spoke French as well as they did at Paris. "J 



* Sanuto. (p. 530, 641,) ap. Gibbon, vol. xi. p. 348. 

t Innoc. III. Epist. L ii. I. vii. p. 619-622.— He wrrte to 
the clergy and the university of France, exhorting them to 
send immediately priests and books for the instruction of 
the Constantinopolltans. Epist 1. vlii. p. 712, 713. 

t "E pnriaven axi bell trances, com dins en Paris.' 
Bairn. Montaner. ap. Ducange, Prrf. ad Gkwsar. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

»UIN OF JOHN. — DEFEAT OF THE EMPEROR. 

WAR OF THE ALBIOEOI8. GREATNESS OF THE 

KINO OF FRANCE. (a. D. 1204 — 1222.) 

Behold the pope, conqueror of the Greeks 
in spite of himself. The two churches are 
united. Innocent is the sole spiritual head of 
the world. Germany, the old antagonist of the 
popes, is disabled ; torn between two emper- 
ors, who choose the pope arbiter between them. 
Philippe- Auguste has just submitted to his or- 
ders, and taken back a wife whom he hates. 
The west and the south of France are not so 
docile. The Vaudois resist him on the Rh6ne ; 
the Manicheans in Languedoc and the Pyre- 
nees. The whole coast of France, on both 
seas, seems on the point of separating from the 
Church. The Mediterranean shore, and that 
of the Atlantic, obey two princes of dubious 
faith, the kings of Aragon and of England ; 
and between the two are the seats of heresy, 
Beziers, Carcassonne, and Toulouse, where 
the great council of the Manicheans is assem- 
bled. 

The first on whom the blow fell was the 
English king, duke of Guyenne, the neighbor 
and the relative as well of the count of Tou- 
louse, whose son he brought up.* The pope 
and the king of France profited by his ruin ; 
an event which had been long preparing. The 
power of the Anglo-Norman kings depended, 
as we have seen, solely on the mercenary 
troops whom they kept in pay : they could con- 
fide neither in the Saxons nor in the Normans. 
The maintenance of the troop? supposed re- 
sources, and a system of finance foreign from 
the habits of the age — and they could only sup- 
port the expense by grievous and violent exac- 
tions, which gave an edge to previous hatreds, 
rendered their position the more, dangerous, 
and compelled them to increase the numbers 
of those very mercenaries who ruined and 
drove their people into revolt. To renounce 
the employment of mercenaries, was to throw 
themselves into the hands of the Norman aris- 
tocracy ; to continue to make use of them, was 
to march straight on destruction — a fearful di- 
lemma, in the solving of which they were fated 
to fall. It was fated that the monarch should 
be ruined by the reconciliation of the two 
races who jointly occupied the island. Nor- 
mans and Saxons wore at last to come to an 
understanding for the abasement of the mon- 
archy : the loss of the French provinces was 
to be the first result of this revolution. 

Henry II. had, at the least, amassed a trea- 
sure. But Richard ruined England by his 
preparations for the crusade. " I would sell 

• Chron. Lanjptedoc, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xix. 15G. Loqnal lo 
Bey d tngliUctfa avia norrit un temps ct dc sn joyneasa. 



London," he said, " if I could find a buyer 
" From one sea to the other," says a cont^ 
poriry, " England was reduced to beggary 
Money, however, had perforce to be fon^ 
pay the enormous ransom required by the^ 
peror ; and more again when Richard, c^ 
return, wished to make war on the k^ 
France. Whatever he had sold at his - 
ture, he resumed possession of without ^ 
bursing the purchasers ;J and so by ruinr^ 
present, he ruined the future; tor he^ 
ward no one could be found to lend to tf^ 
of England, or to buy of him. His sue* ^^ 
good or bad,- capable or incapable, w( 
demned, in advance, to irremediable 
to cureless powerlessness. 

But the progress of things rather 
new resources. The want of unity in 
lish empire had never made itself C^^ 
Consisting of people who had all >^^..?' 
each other before being reduced ^*J 
same yoke, — of Normandy, hostile t^> !r l 
before William's time, of Brittany, i/> e **& 
of Normandy, of Anjou, the rival of X^o/J^* 
of Poitou, which claimed over the vr}jol e §£ 
the rights of the duchy of Aquitaine; ther* 
found themselves united whether they woujjji 
not. In preceding reigns, the English ko» 
had ever one or other of these contioe3 
countries firmly attached to him. The N'omi 
William, and his two first successors, cottf 
rely on Normandy, Henry II. on his county] 
men the Angevin*, and Richard Cteur-de-Life 
was generally acceptable to the Poitevfosai' 
Aquitanians, the countrymen of his moitat 
Eleanor of Guyenne. Ife illustrated the gtorf 
of the Southerns, who regarded him aaooei 
themselves, wrote verses in their lauguage,tal 
numbers of them about him, and his chief tin 
tenant was the Basque Marcader. But thai 
different people became gradually estiun 
from the English kings. They perceived m 
Norman, Angevin, or Poitevin, this kinases) 
rated from them by such distinct interests, wi 
in reality a foreign prince ; and the close < 
Richard's reign completely opened the eyes 
the continental subjects of England. 

These circumstances would explain thevi 
lence, bursts of passion, and reverses of Joi 
even had he been a better and a wiser mooxn 
He was driven to unheard-of expedients 
raise money in a country so often ransacked 
the utmost. What could there be left after I 
greedy and prodigal Richard * John end* 
orcd to force money from the barons, and tl 
compelled him to sign the great charter, 
threw himself upon the Church ; she depot 
him. The pope, and the pope's favorite, 
king of France, profited by bis ruin. 1 



* Gtiill. Ncwbrig. p. 396. Londoalaa qnoque veadt 
si rmptorom idoneum Invenirem. 

t RojJ. de Hov. p. 544. Tola Anglia, 4 nail mpi 
maro. redacti est ad innpiam. 

; Scr. II. Fr. xvlii. 43. Thierry, Conq. de l*Aati I 
p. 103. 
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narch, feeling his bark sinking, 

landy and Brittany into the sea. 

king had but to stoop to pick them 

e rivalry between John and his 
mr which led the way to this in- 
. fated separation of the English 
ic latter, the son of one of John's 
the heiress of Brittany, had been 
his birth by the Bretons as a liber - 
renger ; and despite Henry II., 
rtized him by the national name of 
lis cause was favored by the Aqui- 
ie aged Eleanor alone sided with 
n, in the desire of preserving the 
English empire, which would have 
'ed by A rthur's elevation to a sepa- 
(■ Arthur, in fact, held this unity 
for he offered to yield Normandy 
•h king, provided he might retain 
Brittany, Maine, Touraine, Anjou, 
Aquitaine,J so reducing John to 
Philip willingly accepted the offer, 
•'s strongholds with his garrisons, 
no expectation of keeping posses- 
, he demolished them. Being thus 
his ally, Arthur turned towards his 
igain fell back on French aid, in- 
u, and besieged his grandmother, 
Mirebeau. It was no new thing 
y to see sons armed against their 
owever, John came to his mother's 
aised the siege, defeated Arthur, 
11 prisoner, together with many of 
*ds who favored his cause. $ What 
is prisoner ? This is a point which 
een cleared up. Matthew Paris 
John, who had treated him well at 
ixmed by the threats and obstinacy 
ng Breton. "Arthur," he says, 
d ; and God grant it may have been 
irom what evil report declares."|| 
it hopes had been conceived of Ar- 
imagination of the people to resign 
uncertainty. He was said to have 
• death by John's orders : it was 
that John had killed him with his 
If Philip- Augustus's chaplain re- 
ie had beheld it with his own eyes, 
iking Arthur in a boat, stabbed him 
lis own dagger, and threw him into 
ee miles from the castle of Rouen.** 
\ transferred the scene of the tragedy 
own land, and placed it hard by 

Vallteri Hemengf. p. 507. Thierry, t iv. 

in fact, was her inheritance ; but she had 
rights to John. Rymer, i. 110-112. Lin- 
2. 

». 598. M. Talis, p. 1G6. 
shale, p. 93. 

). 174. Subito evannit, modo fere omnibus 
n non ut fania refert invida. 

largan. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xix. 347 Pro- 

srfecit. lie goes on to say, "and, having 
» stone to his neck, he threw him Into the 

Of vi. p. J67 



Cherbourg, at the foot of those sombre downs 
which offer one precipice along the whole line 
of ocean.* Thus the tradition grew in details 
and in dramatic ipterest, until at length, in 
Shakspeare, Arthur is a young, defenceless 
boy, whose mild and innocent words disarm the 
fiercest assassin. 

This event at once gave Philippe-Auguete 
the superiority. He had already accredited 
the report of Kichard's relations with the infi- 
dels, with the old man of the mountain, by 
taking guards for his protection against his 
emissaries,f and he now followed up against 
John the rumors touching Arthur's death, and 
aimed to be at once the avenger and the judge 
of the crime. He summoned John to appear 
before the court of the great barons of France, 
the court of peers, as it was then termed, after 
the style of the romances of Charlemagne. 
He had previously summoned him to the same 
court, to justify his having taken Isabella of 
Lusignan from the count of la Marche. John 
demanded a safe conduct at the least : it was 
refused him. Condemned without being heard, 
he levied troops in England and in Ireland, re- 
sorting to the most violent measures to force 
the barons to follow him, so far as to seize on 
the estates of some recusants, and mulct others 
of a seventh of their revenues ; but to no end. 
They assembled ; but no sooner were they col- 
lected together at Portsmouth, than they made 
known to him, through archbishop Hubert, that 
they were resolved not to embark. In fact, 
what interest had they in the war 1 The ma- 
jority, although Normans by descent, were 
strangers to Normandy. They had little incli- 
nation to fight to strengthen the king's hands 
against themselves, and to enable him to lord 
it at one and the same time over his insular 
and his continental subjects. 

John had also addressed himself to the pojie, 
accusing Philip of having broken the peace 
and violated his oaths. Innocent acted as 
judge, not of the fief, but of the sin ;% and his 
legates came to no decision. Philippe took 
possession of Normandy, (a. d. 1204 :) John 
himself had declared to the Normans that they 
need expect no help from him. He had plunged 
like a madman into a vortex of pleasures. The 
envoys from Rouen found him playing at chess : 
before attending to them, he would finish his 
game. " He dined every day sumptuously 
with his beautiful queen, and prolonged his 
morning's repose until meal- time. "§ How- 
ever, if he did not eat, he negotiated with the 
enemies of the Church, and of the French 



* Dnmonlin, Hist, de Normandle, p 514. Thierry, t iv 
p. 151. 

t Dut he could not gain credit : Richard had only to ex- 
hibit a forged letter from the old man of the mountain, te 
crush the charge. 

% Innocent III. Epist ap. Llngard, vol Ui. note, p. 16. 

$ Math. Paris, ap. Scr. R. Fr. L xvii. Cum regin* ep*> 
labator quotidie splendide, somnosque luatutinales usqat 
ad prandendi horam protraxit. Thierry, L iv. p. 154.— -id 
(ed. 1644) p. 118. Omnimodis cum regina sua vivebat 4* 
liciis. 
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king. He subsidized the emperor, Otho IV., 
his nephew, while on the one hand he entered 
into a correspondence with the Flemings, and, 
mi the other, with the barons of the south of 
France, and brought up at his own court his 
other nephew, the son of the count of Tou- 
louse. 

This said count, the king of Aragon, and 
the king of England — suzerains of the whole 
South — seemed to be on terms with each other 
at the expense of the Church ; and, indeed, 
hardly observed any outward deference to her. 
The danger that threatened ecclesiastical au- 
thority in this quarter was excessive. It was 
not a few scattered sectaries, but a whole 
church which had risen up against the Church. 
Ecclesiastical property was everywhere inva- 
ded. The very name of priest was a reproach. 
Churchmen durst not suffer their tonsure to 
be seen in public* The clerical dress was 
ventured to be worn by a few retainers of the 
nobles only, who were forced by their lords to 
assume it, in order that they might seize upon 
some benefice in their name. The instant a 
Catholic missionary dared to preach, shouts of 
derision drowned his voice. Sanctity and elo- 
quence did not awe them. They had hooted 
St. Bernard.f 



* Gnlllelm. do Podio L*ur. in prolojro, up. Scr. R. Fr. 
xix. 194. " The saying, * / had rather be a monk than do this 
or that,' became as common as ' / had rather be a Jnc." Ate. 
And when the priests went abroad, they drew over the hair 
from behind so as to conceal the tonsure." 

t "The holy abbot of Clairvaux. .fired with zeal for the 
faith, visited this land afflicted with an incurable heresy, 
mid thought that he ought to rejwiir at first to Vertfeuil. 
where there then flourished a crowd of* knight* and of peo- 
ple, thinking that if he could root out heresy there, he 
would easily triumph over it everywhere elv». When he 
began to speak in church against the notables of the >pot, 
they went out : the people followed, and the holy man fol- 
lowing them in his turn, begun t<» preach the word of God 
in the public place. They concealed them»elves in the ad- 
joining houses ; but he. nevertheless, preached to the peo- 
ple, about him. The others, however. Iiegun to rai*e a loud 
noise and to beat on the door*, thus hindering the people 
from hearing his voice, and arresting the Divine word on 
its passage. Shaking off, then, the du-t from his feet as a 
testimony against them, to make them comprehend that 
they were but dust, he departed, and casting back his looks 
on the town, he cursed it, saying, ' Vertfeuil, may God 
wither thee up!' He denounced it on manifest proofs, for 
at that time, according to an old chronicle, there dwelt in 
the castle here a hundred knights having arms, banners, 
and horses, and maintaining themselves at their own ex 
pense, not at that of others. From this period, they v+ere 
yearly weakened by misfortunes as well as by war. so that 
they were not left a moment's peace, either through de- 
structive hailstorms, sterility, attacks, or sedition. I myself, 
when a child, saw the noble Isarn Xebulat. formerly the 
principal lord of Vertfeuil, and who was said to have been 
fully a hundred years of age. living in poverty at Toulouse, 
and contented \\ith a single hackney. Thus, how strictly 
God adjudged many lords of the same castle, who fell off 
from his cnuse, was shown by the event itself, since none 
of all that the holy man had curbed, could rest a moment, 
nntil the count of Montfort. having given Vertfeuil to the 
venerable father Fulk, bishop of Toulouse, the Divine ven- 
fennco gradually died away after the expulsion of the 
.orris." Guill. de Tod. Laur. c. i. The same thing hap- 
pened to the bishop of Carctissonw: — "One day, as he was 
preaching in his city, and, according to his wont, was up- 
braiding the inhabitants with their heresy, they would not 
listen to him ; * You will not hearken to me.' he said ; ' be- 
lieve me, I will testify against you with s»o loud a voice, 
that men shall come from the ends of the world to destroy 
this your city. And hold it for certain, that were your wails 
of lion and of towering height, yon £ould not protect your- 



Such was the wretched and precarious situ* 
ation of the Catholic Church in Languedoe. 
The common but very erroneous belief is, thai 
in the middle-ages the heretics alone were 
persecuted. On both sides alike, violence wu 
held to be lawful to bring over one's neighbor 
to the true faith. Persecution kept pace with 
power either way, as may be seen in Jerome 
of Prague, Calvin, the Gomarists of Holland, 
and numerous others. The martyrs of tht 
middle-age seldom display the meekness of the 
martyrs of the primitive times, who knew how 
to die only ; whereas the Albigeois of Langue- 
doc, the illuminati of Flanders, and the Protest- 
ants of Rochelle and the Cevennes, — all their 
attempts at reformation being more or less im- 
pressed with the warlike character of the time! 
— conquered or submitted, persecuted or ao£ 
fcred, but ever recklessly fought on. 

The struggle was imminent in the year 1200, 
The heretical Church was fully organized, and 
had its hierarchy, its priests, "its bishops, and 
its pope. Their general council was held at 
Toulouse, which city would undoubtedly hare 
been their Rome, and its capitol have replaced 
the other in case of ultimate triumph. Ardent 
missionaries were dispatched in every direction 
by the new Church. The innovation spread to 
the most distant and least suspected countries; 
to Picardy, Flanders, Germany, England, Lorn- 
hardy, Tuscany, to the very gates of Rome, to 
Viterbo.* But, on the other hand, many had 
been shocked by the oriental wildncss of Mani- 
cheism.' To recognise two principles, that of 
good and that of evil, seemed to be an admis- 
sion of two Almighties, to elevate Satan to 
heaven, and throne him by the side of God. 
These blasphemies struck the hearers with 
horror. On the other hand, the people of 
the North saw the mercenary soldiers, the 
roittiers, mostly in the service of England, 
realizing among themselves all that was told of 
the impiety of the South. They were partly 
from Brabant, partly from Aquitaine : Marca- 
der, the Basque, as has been already noticed, 
was one of Richard Cceur-de-Lion's principal 
lieutenants. The mountaineers of the South, 
who now repair to France or Spain to driie 
some petty traffic, or exercise some small craft, 
did the same in the middle-age ; but the only 
trade of that day was war. They maltreated 
the priests all the same as the peasants, dressed 
up their women in the consecrated vestments, 
beat the clergymen, and made them sing mock 

. selves from the jnst vengeance with which the soverrif* 

I Judge will visit you for your want of belief, and wiekeJ- 

; nes>.' So for these wonts, and for similar threats whkft 

the holy man thundered in their ear*, they drove him ftm 

their city, and forbade, by proclamation of herald, and oadsr 

pain of severe punishment, any one from huylng or selliej 

w ith him or his." Petnis Vail. Barn, c lft.— Fulk had ael 

with a like reception at Toulouse, when he took puwsikji 

of the bi>hopric : — " He was never able to raise there wt** 

than ninety-six sous of Toulouse; and durst not send fool 

mules, which he had brought with him, to the wateriaf 

place, without an escort. They used to be watered at ■ 

well sunk in his house." Guill. de Pod. Laur c 7 

* Gesta Innocentli, 111. p. 79 
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nass. Another of their delights was to pollute 
ind break in pieces the images of Christ, to 
ireak their arms and legs,* and ill-use them 
rorse than the Jews did in the Passion. These 
ou tiers were dear to princes, precisely on ac- 
-ount of their impiety, which rendered them 
naensible to ecclesiastical censures. War, 
arried on by men without creed, and without 
ountry, against whom the Church herself was 
10 longer an asylum, impious as we moderns, 
ind fierce as barbarians — war so carried on was 
earful. It was more particularly in the breath- 
u£ time between wars, when they were without 
xiy and without chiefs, that they most oppressed 
;he land, robbing, ransoming, and murdering at 
random. Their history has hardly been writ- 
ten ; but to judge by some facts, it might be 
supplied by that of the mercenaries of antiquity, 
the particulars of whose execrable war with 
Carthage are known to us.f On the southern 
and northern frontiers, in La Marche, Auvergne, 
and Limousin, their ravages were horrible. 
At length the people took up arms against them. 
A carpenter, inspired by the Virgin Mary, form- 
ed the association of the Capuchons for the ex- 
termination of these bands. Philippe- Auguste 
encouraged the people, supplied troops, and on 
one occasion only, ten thousand of them were 
cut to pieces.]; 

Independently of the ravages of the routiers 
of the South, the seeds of hatred had been 
•own by the crusades. Thoso great expedi- 
tions, which brought the East and West toge- 
ther, had another result ; they revealed South- 
ern to Northern Europe. 1 he first, with her 
genius rather mercantile than chivalrous, her 
disdainful opulence,^ her jeering polish, and 
lightness of manner, her moresco dances and 
costumes, and her Moorish physiognomies, dis- 
played herself to the other under a revolting 
aspect. Their very food tended to estrange 
the two races. The eaters of garlic, oil, and 



• Petras Vail. ftum. e. 46. "They made them Into pes- 
ties to braise pepper and herbs for their sauce*." 
t See L II. of my History of Rome, Second Edition, p. 280, 

; Le Velay is not long in doing homage to Philippe- Au- 
fsste. See D. Vaissette, ill. 

% *• The Provencal princes and lords who had repaired in 
hife numbers during summer to the castle of Beaucaire, 
woe celebrating divers festivals there. The king of Eng- 
hai had appointed to be at this meeting in order to effect a 
neooeiUatioii between Raymond, count of Narbonne, and 
Alpbonso, king of Aragon : bat, for certain reasons, the two 
bags failed to repair there ; so that all these preparations 
Were useless. The count of Toulouse made a present of a 
aaadred thousand sons to a knight, named Raymond 
fAgout; who, being very liberal, immediately distributed 
them among about ten thousand knights, who assisted at 
sis court. Bertrand Raimbaud had the land around the 
castle ploughed, and sowed there thirty thousand sou* in 
deafen. It Is related that Guillaume Gros de M artel, who 
aad three hundred knights in his train, had alt his dishes 
toasted with wax-tapers. The countess d'Urgcl sent a 
Howi there, valued at forty thousand sous ; and one Guil- 
sausjsB Mite, had he not taken himself away, would have 
teen erowaed king of all the merry-Andrews. Raymond 
le Veuous had thirty of his horses burnt before the compa- 
ny, oat of ostentation.** Hist, du I*anguedoc, u iii. p. 37 : 
the tWts am taken from Gaufrid. Vo*. p. 3S1. The South 
treat a*ad ou the eve of its ruin, as did Pompeii the evening 
It was swallowed up by Vesuvius. 



figs, reminded the crusaders of the impurity of 
Moorish and Jewish blood ; and Languedoc 
seemed to them another Judea. 

The Church of the thirteenth century laid 
hold of this antipathy between the races as a 
means of retaining the South, which was slip- 
ping from her hands. She transferred the cru- 
sade from the infidels to the heretics. The 
preachers were the same, the Benedictines of 
Citeaux, or the Cistercians. 

Already had the rule of St. Benedict been 
reformed at various times. But the Benedic- 
tine order was a whole nation. In the eleventh 
century an order was formed within the order, 
a first congregation — the Benedictine congre- 
gation of Cluny. The result was vast ; for out 
of its bosom came Gregory VII. However, 
these reformers themselves soon needed re* 
form ; # and this was effected in the year 1098, 
at the very epoch of the first crusade. Citeaux 
rose by the side of Cluny, still in rich and viny 
Burgundy, the country of great preachers, of 
Bossuet and St. Bernard. The Cistercians 
took upon themselves the obligation of labor, 
according to the primitive rule of St. Benedict, 
only changing the black for a white dress,f and 
declared that they would busy themselves sole- 
ly with the concerns of their salvation, and be 
submissive to the bishops, whose authority the 
monks generally sought to elude. J Thus the 
Church, in danger, narrowed her hierarchy. 
The more the Cistercians humbled themselves, 
the greater did they become. They had eigh- 
teen hundred monasteries, and fourteen hundred 
nunneries. The abbot of Citeaux was called 
the abbot of abbots. They were already so 
rich, twenty years after their foundation, that 
St. Bernard's austerity was alarmed at it, and 
he fled to Champagne to found Clairvaux. The 
monks of Citeaux were then the only monks for 
the people ; they were forced to mount the pul- 
pits and preach the crusade. St. Bernard was 
the apostle of the second crusade, and the legis- 
lator of the Templars. The military orders of 
Spain and Portugal, as those of St. James, Al- 
cantara, Calatrava, and Avis, held of Citeaux, 
and were affiliated to it. Thus the monks of 
Burgundy extended their spiritual influence 
'over Spain ; while the princes of the two Bur- 
gundies gave it kings. 

All this greatness ruined Citeaux. With re- 



* In an Apology. ndilrcs«ed to Guillnume de Saint-Thier- 
ry, St. Ilernanl. while clearing himself from the charge of 
defaming Cluny, censures, nevertheless, in strong terms, the 
manners of the order, (ed. Munition, t. iv. p. 33, sqq.,) c. 10, 
"I He. if I havo not seen an abbot with sixty home*, and 
more, in hi* train:" r. li. "1 pass over their soaring flights 
of oratory," tec. 

t The monks of Cluny replied to the attacks of the Cis- 
tercians. "Oh, oh, ye new race of Pharisees! ye 

saints and sole saints .... whence pretend ye to a dress 
of unusual color, and, in contradistinction to almost all the 
monk* in the world, show yourselves white amongst the 
black." 

t £. Bern, de consider, ad Eugen. 1. iil. c. 4. M Abbots an 
withdrawn from the rale of bishops, bishop* from that d 
archbishops, archbishops from that of patriarchs ox **?< 
Doe* this look we\n " 
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gard to discipline, it fell almost to the level of 
the voluptuous Cluny. The latter had, at least, 
from an early period, affected mildness and in- 
dulgence ; and there Peter the Venerable had 
received, consoled, and buried Abelard. But 
corrupted Citeaux maintained, in riches and in 
luxury, the severity of her primitive institution. 
She remained animated with the sanguinary 
spirit of the crusades, and continued to preacn 
faith to the neglect of works. The more the 
unworthiness of the preachers rendered their 
words vain and unprofitable, the more they 
raged. They revenged themselves for the lit- 
tle effect produced by their eloquence, on those 
who estimated their teaching by their morals. 
Maddened by their impotence, they threatened, 
they damned ; and the people only laughed. 

One day that the abbot of Citeaux was set- 
ting out with his monks, magnificently equip- 
ped, to labor for the conversion of the heretics 
in Languedoc, two Castilians who were return- 
ing from Rome, — the bishop of Osma and one 
of his canons, the famous St. Dominic, — did 
not hesitate to tell them that this luxury and 
pomp would destroy the effect of their dis- 
courses : " You must march barefoot," they 
said, " against these sons of pride ; they need 
examples, you will not subdue them by words." 
The Cistercians dismounted and followed the 
two Spaniards.* 

The honor of this spiritual crusade belongs 
to the Spaniards, the countrymen of the Cid. 
One Durando, of Huesca, w;ho had been a Yau- 
dois himself, obtained from Innocent ITT. per- 
mission to form a brotherhood of poor Catholics, 
in which the Yaudois, the poor of Lyons, might 
be enrolled. It is true that the creed was dif- 
ferent, but then externals were the same, — the 
same costume, the same mode of life, — and it 
was hoped that by the adoption, on the part of 
the Catholics, of the dress and customs of the 
Vaudois,f the Vaudois might accept in ex- 
change the belief of the Catholics ; in short, 
that the form would triumph over the sub- 
stance. Unluckily, the zeal of those mission- 
aries led them to imitate the Yaudois so closely, 
that they excited the suspicion of the bishops, 
and their charitable attempt met with but tri- 
fling success. 



Jordanus. Acta S. Dominici. (edit. Bollandus,) p. 547. 
Cum videret grnndem eorum qui mis*l fuomnl, in expen>is 
equis, ct veitibu* upparatum, " Xon sic," nit, " fratre*, nun 
sic. vobis nrlrftror procedendum." .... Another time, St. 
Dominic mooting with a bishop richly attired, the bi>hop 
took off hi* shoes to follow him ; but having unknowingly 
taken a heretic as their guide, he |.-»d th^m through « wood, 
where their lliulw were torn by the thorns. Theodor. de 
Appoldia. Ibid. p. 570. 
t Innoc. iii. 1. xi. Kp. 1(H). "And we have vowed pover- 

T And being most of us priests and well imbued 

with letters, we are determined to labor against the errors 
of all sectaries by reading, exhortation, doctrine, and disputa- 
tion. We are to wear a religion** and modest dress" & c - — 
L. xil. Ep. 69. "They testify that you have in no wise 
thoroughly put off the leaven of the ancient superstition, 
generating scandal among Catholics." — Kp. 07. " If anyone j 
of you retain any of the ancient superstition purpo>ely, the | 
■aster to catch the foxes ... it is to bo endured prudently ; 
fcrsfta*" . . 1 



At this epoch the pope laid his commands 01 
the bishop of Osma and St. Dominic, to be- 
come fellow-laborers with the Cistercians. 
Dominic, the fearful founder of the Inquisition, 
was a noble Castilian, of singularly charitable 
and pious character.* None were richer than 
he in the gift of tears, and in the eloquence 
which causes them to flow.f While a student 
at Palencia, a severe famine taking place, he 
sold all, even to his books, to give to the poor.J 

The bishop of Osma had just reformed hit 
chapter on the rule of St. Augustine; and 
Dominic entered it. Having occasion to visit 
France on various missuns, with Dominic erer 
in his suite, they had witnessed with deep grief 
the religious destitution which prevailed there. 
There was one castle in Languedoc whose in- 
habitants had not taken the sacrament for thirty 
years.§ Children died unbaptized.|| To com- 
prehend the agony with which the religion* 
and reflective of the middle age beheld the 
souls of these innocents sinking, through their 
parents' impiety, into the bottomless gulf, one 
must identify one's self with the feelings a: ;. re- 
lief of the time. 

Aware that the poorer among the nobles in- 
trusted the education of their, daughters to 
heretics, the bishop of Osma founded a monas- 
tery near Montreal, in order to withdraw them 
from this danger. St. Dominic gave all he 
possessed ; and hearing a woman say, that if 
she quitted the Albigeois she would be utterly 
destitute, he sought to sell himself as a slave 
that he might have wherewithal to restore this 
soul, too, to God.^f 

All this zeal was useless. No powers of 
eloquence or of logic could stop the impulse 
of liberty of thought. Besides, his alliance 
with the hated Cistercians deprived Dominic's 
words of all credit. He was even obliged to 
advise one of them, Pierre de Castelnau, to 
absent himself for a time from I^anguedoc : he 



* lie used to pray with such fervor and intensity as tub* 
utterly insensible to all around. As he was praying «* 
night before the altar, the devil, to disturb him, let dwpM 
enormous stone from the roof, which fell with an emflww 
crash in the church, and grazed in its fall the saint's cowl, 
who did not seem sensible of it, and the devil lied howling 
Acta S. Dominici. p. 592. 

T When proofs of his sanctity were being collected, in 
order to his canonization, a monk dc|x>sed that he had eften 
seen his face during mass bathed with tears, which coursd 
down his cheeks so copiously, that one drop did not wvlf^ 
the other. Acta S*. Dominici, p. 3G7.— "Truly he had n»* 
of his eyes a fount of tears, weeping frequently and at** 
dantly .... praying to his Father In secret, tears wctW 
gu*h from him like a torrent" Ibid. p. 600. "He spi** 
with such floods of tears as to move his hearers to give the 
same signs of their compunction .... nor was there **1 
one whose speech, like his, melted his brethren to the p** 
of tears." &c. Ibid. pp. 594, 595. 

X Jordan us. Acta S. Dominici. p. 546. Vennens libra*, 
quos sibi oppido necessarios possidebat, dedlt pauperibui 

$ IVtr. Vail. Barn. c. 42. 

(| Kpist. H. Bernardi, a p. Gaufred. Claravallens. 1. ill c.l 
Cuill. de Pod. Laur. c. 7. "The night of ignorance eowrfl 
this country; and the beasts of the forest of the de*" 
roamed there freely." 

V Acta S. Domin. p. 549. Selpsum rennmdare decretit 
A woman coming to tell him that a brother of hers wis * 
prisoner among the Saracens, St. Dominic was for seliiPfl 
himself to ransom him. 
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rould have fallen a victim to the people. As 
to him, they abstained from laying hands on his 
person, but threw dirt at him, spat in his face, 
ind fastened, according to one of his biogra- 
phers, straws to his back. # Transported out 
of his usual mildness, the bishop of Osma 
niani his hands to heaven, and exclaimed, " 
1/ml, let thy hand fall heavily upon ttiem : 
chastisement alone can open their eyes."f 

The catastrophe of the South might have 
Wen foreseen from the moment Innocent III. 
mounted the chair of St. Peter. The very 
year that he was elected pope, he wrote to the 
princes missives breathing blood and destruc- 
tion ; J and his wrath was inflamed to the ut- 
most by Raymond VI., count of Toulouse, 
who succeeded his father in 1194. Reconciled 
with the ancient enemies of his house, — the 
Icings of Aragon, lords of Lower Provence, 
and the kings of England, dukes of Guyenoe, 
—the count had no longer any fears, and cast 
all reserve to the winds. In his Languedocian 
wars and those in Upper Provence, he con- 
stantly employed the routiers, banned by the 
Church ;$ and pushed his inroads without dis- 
tinction of lay or church lands, or respect for 
Sunday or for Lent, expelling the bishops, and 
aurrounding himself with heretics and Jews. 

"At first from his cradle, he cherished and 
even made much of the heretics ; and having 
them in his territories, he honored them in 
every way. Even to this day, from what I 
bear, he takes heretics everywhere about with 
him, in order that if he happen to die, he may 
breathe his last in their hands. He said one 
day to the heretics, (I have it on good authority,) 
that he wished to have his son brought up at 
Toulouse among them, in order that he might 
be reared in their faith ; let us rather say in 
their infidelity. One day, too, he said that he 
would give a hundred thousand marks of silver, 
if one of his knights would espouse the belief 
of the heretics ; that he had often exhorted him 
so to do, and often had their doctrine preached 
to him. Moreover, when the heretics sent him 
presents or provisions, he received them very 
graciously, preserved them carefully, and would 



• Ada S. Dotntn. p. 570. Sputum et latum allaque villa 
~ lentes In earn, a tergo etlam In derlsum atibi paleas ai- 



n#clen 
Bfutet. 



f Ibid. p. 540. Domine, mitte manum, et corrige eos, ut 
Sk saltern hate vexatio tribuat intellcctum ! 

t Innocent III. wrote a letter to William, count of For- 
Cslgaler, abruptly exhorting him, without the customary 
gnetiaf, to take the cross:— "Had the Lord v 1*1 ted thy 
mat according to their deserts, he would have made thee 
■ft a wheel or as a straw before the wind, nay, would have 
ftdonbled his thunders so as to sweep thy iniquity from the 
fee of the earth, and that the just might wash their hands 

'i thy sinful blood. We and our predecessors not 

Hrr would have anathematized thee, (as we have done,) 
**t would have armed all nations to destroy thee." Eptot. 
nunc III. L L p. 939, arm. 1196. 

( They were for the most port Aragonese. Pee Eplst. 
Mate. 111. L x. ep» 09, and the oath Imposed by the pope on 
uynoad, la 1198 — "I am said to have always cherished 

to heretics, aad to have favored them I have main- 

iited routiers or malnadc .... I have put Jews In offices 
** MMk trust" See, also, the Mandota Raymundo ante 
Ibid. p. 347 



suffer no one to partake of them but himself 
and some of his intimates. Frequently, too r 
as we know for certain, he woi shipped here- 
tics, by kneeling to them, asking their blessing, 
and giving them the kiss of peace. One day 
that the count was waiting to give audience to 
some persons who did not come, he exclaimed, 
* It is clear that the devil made this world, 
since our wishes are ever disappointed. 1 Ho 
also said to the venerable bishop of Toulouse, 
who himself told it to me, that the Cistercians 
could not work their salvation since their 
flocks were given up to luxury. Unheard-of 
heresy ! 

" The count, moreover, invited the bishop of 
Toulouse to come to his palace at night to hear 
the heretics preach ; whence it is clear that he 
often heard them at night. 

" One day he chanced to be in church during 
mass. Now he had with him a buffoon, who, 
as mountebanks of the kind are wont, made 
game of people by grinning like a histrion ; 
and when tlje officiating priest turned to the 
people and said, Dominus vobiscum, the wicked 
count bade his buffoon take off the priest. He 
said once that he would rather be a certain 
heretic of Castres, in the diocese of Alby, 
whose limbs had been cut off, and who led a 
life of suffering, than be king or emperor. 

" His constant attachment to heretics is 
clearly proved by the fact that no legate of the 
Apostolic see could ever induce him to expel 
them from his territory, although, at the in- 
stance of these legates, he took I know not 
how many oaths of abjuration. 

" He manifested such contempt for the sac- 
rament of marriage, that whenever his wife 
displeased him, he put her away and took an- 
other, so that he had four wives, three of whom 
arc still alive. He married, first, the sister of 
the viscount de Beziers, named Beatrice ; after 
her the daughter of the duke of Cyprus ; after 
her the sister of Richard, king of England ; 
and when she, who was his cousin in the third 
degree, died, he married the king of Aragon's 
sister, who was his cousin in the fourth de- 
gree. I must not omit to mention, that he was 
frequently in the habit of pressing his first wife 
to take the veil, and when, comprehending his 
meaning, she put the question direct to him 
whether she should enter Citcaux, he said, No ; 
whether at Fontevrault, he still said, No ; and 
then, asking what it was he wished, he an- 
swered, that if she would consent to lead the 
life of a solitary, he would provide for all her 
wants, and so the matter w is arranged. . . . 

" He was always so great a voluptuary, and . 
so lecherous, that in contempt of all Christian 
laws, he abused his own sister. From hi* * 
childhood, he eagerly sought out his lather's 
concubines, and slept with them ; and no wo- 
man pleased him much except she had lain 
with his father. And therefore his father, as 
well on account of his heresy as of tlvia fc^aat- 
mous crime, often CoxcXoVd Yarn >>waX \v& >«w&k 
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lose his inheritance. The count had, besides, 
a wonderful liking for the routiers, by whose 
hands he despoiled churches, destroyed monas- 
teries, and robbed his neighbors of all he could. 
Such was the way of life of this limb of the 
devil, this son of perdition, this first-born of 
Satan, this raging persecutor of the cross and 
of the Church, this support of heretics, this 
executioner of Catholics, this apostate covered 
with crimes, this sink of all sins. 

*' One day that the count was playing chess 
with a certain chaplain, he said to him in the 
course of the game, * The God of Moses, in 
whom you believe, cannot help you at this 
game ;' adding, ' may that Cod never be my 
aid.' Another time, as the count was about to 
proceed from Toulouse to Provence, to fight 
some enemy, rising in the middle of the night 
he repaired to the house in which the Toulou- 
san heretics were assembled, and said to them, 
4 My lords and brothers, the fortune of war is 
uncertain ; whatever happen to me, I commit 
my soul and body to your keeping.' And he 
took with him in this expedition two heretics, 
in lay attire, in order that if he fell, he might 
die in their hands. — One day that this accursed 
count was sick in Aragon, his malady becom- 
ing worse he had a litter made, and was borne 
in it to Toulouse ; and when asked why he had 
himself carried in such haste, although suffer- 
ing from serious illness, he replied, wretch that 
he was, that it was * because there are no Good 
Men in this land, in whose hands I can die.' 
Now, the heretics are called Good Men by 
their followers. But he showed himself to be 
a heretic by signs and speech much more 
\ plainly still, for he said, ' I know that I shall 
/ lose my territory through these Good Men : 
/ well, I am ready to lose my land, and my head, 
V too, for them.' " 

Whatever might be the truth of these charges, 
advanced by an irritated enemy, he was trium- 
phant on the Rhdne at the head of his army, 
when he received a terrible letter from Inno- 
cent HI., predicting his ruin. The pope re- 
quired him to desist from the war, to join with 
his enemies in a crusade against his heretical 
subjects, and to throw open his states to the 
crusaders. Raymond at first refused, was ox- 
communicated, and submitted : but he sought 
to elude the execution of his promises. The 
monk, Pierre de Castelnau, dared to upbraid 
him to his face with what he called his perfidy, 
and the prince, unused to such language, let 
fall words of wrath and vengeance, words, 
perhaps, like those levelled by Henry II. at 
Thomas Beeket.* The result was the same. 
Feudal devotion did not sutler the slightest 
word of the suzerain to be spoken in vain ; and 
those whom he fed at his table believed that 
they belonged to him body and soul, not ex- 
cepting their eternal safety. One of Ray- 
mond's knights overtook the monk on the 



Rh6ne, and stabbed him.* The assassin found 
an asylum in the Pyrenees with the count de 
Foix, then a friend of the count of Toulouse, 
and whose mother and sister were heretics. 

CRUSADE AGAINST THE ALBIOEOIS. 

Such was the beginning of this fearful tn* 
gedy, (a. d. 1208.) Innocent III. would not 
be satisfied, like Alexander III., with the ex- 
cuses and submission of the prince, but had the 
crusade preached throughout the whole of the 
north of France by the Cistercians. The Latin 
conquest of Constantinople had familiarized 
men's minds to a holy war against Christians. 
The proximity, too, was tempting. There was 
no necessity to cross the sea ; and paradise was 
offered to him who would pillage here below the 
rich champaigns and wealthy cities of Langue- 
doc. Humanity, also, was appealed to in order 
! to steel men's hearts. The legate's blood called 
out for, it was said, the blood of the heretics. f 

Vengeance, however, would have been diffi- 
cult had Raymond VI. been able to avail him- 
self of all his forces, and to contend, without 
taking precautions in other quarters, against 
the party of the Church. He was one of the 
most powerful, and, probably, the richest prince 
of Christendom. Count of Toulouse, marquis 
of Upper Provence, master of the Quercy, 
Rouergue, and the Vivarais, he hac purchased 
Maguelonc, and the king of England had ceded 
him the Agcnois, and the king of Aragon the 
Gevaudan, as the dowries of their sisters. As 
duke of Narbonne he was suzerain of Nlmes, 
Beziers, Usez, and of the countships of Foix 
and Comminges in the Pyrenees. But this 
vast power of his was not exercised everv- 
where by the same title. The viscount de 
Beziers, supported by his alliance with the 
count of Foix, refused to depend on Toulouse. 
Toulouse itself was a sort of republic. In the 
year 1*202, the consuls of this city declare war, 
in Raymond's absence, on the knights of Al- 
bigeois, and both parties choose the count their 
arbiter and mediator ;J and in the time of his 
father, Raymond V., so startling an outbreak ot 
political independence had accompanied the first 
symptoms of heresy, that the count himself so- 
licited the kings of France and England to un- 
dertake a crusade against the Toulousans and 
the viscount de Beziers. § This crusade .took 
place : but it was in his successor's time, and 
to his cost. 

Nevertheless, the crusade began in Lower 
Languedoc, Beziers, Carcassonne, &c, where 

* Id. ihi.1. Intrr coitus inferius vnlncravit. Chroo.L&a- 
piled, ibid. 110. Vne pen til home, wrvlto d'eldil conic Ra- 
mon, donet d'ung spiel a travera lo corps d'eldit Peyre on 
C';iM»'ln:iu. 

t Innor. 1. xl. EpUt. 28. nd Phillpp. August B&.lfltsr, 
miles Christi ! «»'m, chri*ti.inlaxlme prlnccpa ! . . . . Clans* 
umii ad to jimi <mn£uinift vocem audias.— Ad Comic. 
ice. Eia, Christi mllltes! cia, ttnnvd mltltte 
tironc* ! 



t Hint. C,4ner. da Langtwdoe t. ill B> UJ. 
inaoe. J. xl. Eplst 23. Mortem est publico coramlrotaft \ % VWL v>. H 
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the heretics most abounded. The pope would 
bie run the risk of uniting the whole South 
ig&inst the Church, and of giving it a leader, 
if he had aimed the first blow at the count of 
Toulouse, and he therefore feigned to accept 
his submission, and suffered him to do penance. 
Raymond abased himself before all his people, 
tod allowed the priests to scourge him in the 
church in which Pierre de Castelnau was buried, 
and where they affected to make him pass be- 
fore the tomb. But the most horrible penance, 
wis his undertaking to conduct in person the 
army of the crusaders in pursuit of the heretics 
—he who loved them in his heart, — and to lead 
them into the territory of his nephew, the vis- 
count de Beziers, who had the courage to per- 
•eiere in protecting them. The wretched man 
thought he was averting his own ruin by 
lending himself to that of his neighbor, and 
brought dishonor on his head for a day's longer 
life.* 

The young and intrepid viscount had pre- 
pared for the defence of Beziers, and had thrown 
himself into Carcassonne by the time the prin- 
cipal army of the crusaders had come up, ad- 
Taocing on the side of the Rhone : others 
came by the Velay, and others by the Agenois. 
" So great was the siege, as well in tents as 
flags, that all the world seemed to be there."! 
Philippe- Auguste was not there ; he had at his 
itie two large and terrible lions,X king John 
and the emperor Otho, John's nephew. But 
the French were there, if the king was not,$ 
and it their head, the archbishops of Reims, 
Sens, and Rouen, and the bishops of Autun, 
Clermont, Nevers, Bayeux, Lisieux, and Char- 
tres, together with the counts of Nevers, St. 
Pol, Auxerre, Bar-sur-Seine, Geneva, Forez, 
and numerous barons. The most powerful of 
these leaders was the duke of Burgundy. The 
Borgundians knew the road to the Pyrenees : 
they bad particularly distinguished themselves 
in the Spanish crusades. A crusade preached 
by the Cistercians, was considered a national 
tfair in Burgundy. The Germans and the 
Lorrainers, neighbors of the Burgundians, took 
the cross in crowds ; but no province sent more 
Wilful or braver men to the crusade than the 
»le of France. The engineer to the crusade, 
vho constructed the machines and directed the 
tiege, was a legist, master Theodosius, arch- 

* Innoe. III. Epist 11. p. 349. Quando principes cruce 
*l»*ti id partes meas accedent, mandatls eorum parcho per 
•ttk. .... Peer. Vail. Sarn. c. 14. Aftsoclatur Christi mi- 
■kt hostl* Christi, rectoque gressu pcrveniunt ad Bitof*- 
***m civitatem. Chronic Langued. ap. Scr. R. Ft. xix. 

t Chroo. Langued. ap. Scr. R. Fr. six. 121. Et folic tant 
Piad lo sety. tant de tenda* que pabalhos, que senblava que 
tat lo atoode fosse aqul aju*tat. 

t tar. Vail. Barn. c. 10. Rex autem nuncio domlni paps 
Me dealt responsum, "quod duos magnoe et graves habebat 
'■initios femes." 

% Bengioa seems to have been of a more formal and se- 
taica* in the north of France, fn the time of Louis VI. 
■*&«* of a Saturday was disregarded ; but, in the reign of 
■"•atceasor, it was so strictly kept, that even buffoons and 
■ataleUaaks were obliged to conform to it. Art de Verifier 
«DUM,vau. 



deacon of the church of Ndtre Dame at Paris* 
it was he, too, who pleaded at Rome, before 
the pope, in justification of the crusaders, (a d. 
1215.)* 

Of the barons, the most illustrious, not the 
most powerful, but whose name will ever be 
identified with this dreadful war, is Simon de 
Montfort, in right of his mother, earl of Leices- 
ter. The family of the Montforts seems to 
have been fiercely ambitious. They traced up 
to a son of king Robert's, or to the counts of 
Flanders, who sprang from Charlemagne. 
Their grandmother, Bertrade, who deserted 
her husband, the count of Anjou, for king Phi- 
lippe I., and governed them both at the same 
time, had endeavored to poison her son-in-law, 
Louis-le-Gros, and to give the crown lo her 
sons. Nevertheless, Louis trusted in the 
Montforts ; and it is one of them who is said 
to have advised him, after his defeat at Brenne- 
ville, to summon to his aid the militia of the 
communes, under their parochial banners. In 
the thirteenth century, Simon de Montfort, of 
whom we are about to speak, had all but got 
the crown of the South. His second son, 
seeking in England the fortune which he had 
missed in France, fought on the side of the 
English commons, and threw open to them the 
doors of Parliament. After having had both 
king and kingdom in his power, he was over- 
come and slain. His son (grandson of the 
celebrated Montfort, who was the chief in the 
crusade against the Albigeois) avenged him by 
murdering in Italy, at the foot of the altar, the 
nephew of the king of England, who was re- 
turning from the lioly Land.f This deed ru- 
ined the Montforts ;f a general horror being 
conceived of this accursed race, whose name 
was connected with so many tragedies and 
revolutions : and, on the other hand, they 
were equally hated for being the supporters of 
the commons, and the executioners of the 
heretics. 

Simon de Montfort, the true leader of the 
war against the Albigeois, was a veteran of the 
crusades, hardened in the unsparing battles of 
the Templars and the Assassins. On his re- 
turn from the Holy Land, he found at Venice 
the army of the fourth crusade on the eve of 
departure, but refused to accompany it to Con 
stantinople, obeyed the pope, and saved the 

* "He was," says Pierre dc Vaux-Sernay, "a discreet, 

Srudent man, full of real in God's business, and his ardent 
eslre was to find some legal pretext for refusing the count 
the opportunity of justifying himself, which the pope had 
promised." Cap. 39. 
t Montfort I'Amaury, near Paris. 

X " To avenge on him the death of nis father, who had 
fallen fighting against the Enplish king, he attacks him at 
the foot of the altar, and runs him through from side to side 
with his sword. He then left the church, without Charles's 
daring to order him to be arrested. When at the door, ono 
of his knights, who waited for him outside, said, * What 
have you done!' — 'Taken vengeance.' — 'How sol Was 
not your father dragged, a public spectnele, by the hair of 
his head?' .... At these words, Montfort returns into 
the church, seises the young prince's corpse by the hair, 
and drags it to the public place." Siswondl, RAuuhltagu* 
Itallennes. 
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was willing to share the fortunes of the count 
of Toulouse, whatever they might be, gave him 
one of his sisters in marriage, and another to 
the count's young son, who was afterwards 
Raymond VII.* He repaired in person to in- 
tercede with the count in the council of Aries. 
But the priests had no entrails. The two 
princes were obliged to fly from the town with- 
out taking leave of the bishops, who sought to 
arrest them.f The following are the con- 
temptuous terms to which they would have had 
Raymond submit : — 

" That count Raymond shall lay down his 
arms without retaining one soldier or auxiliary ; 
that he shall not only submit absolutely and for- 
ever to the Church, but repair and refund what- 
ever losses she may have sustained by the war ; 
that in all his territories, no one shall ever eat 
more than two kinds of flesh ; that he shall 
hunt down and expel all heretics, and their al- 
lies and abettors ; that within a year and a day 
he shall deliver up to the legates and to the 
count de Montfort every person whom they or 
he shall name or require, to be punished or dis- 
posed of as may be thought fit ; that his sub- 
jects, whether noble or low-born, shall never 
wear any jewels or fine clothes, or any thing 
ut sorry black cloaks, (capes;) that all his 
kces of strength shall be demolished, so as 
uot to leave stone upon stone ; that no relation 
or friend of his shall reside in any city, but in 
the country only, as villeins and peasants ; that 
no new tax shall be levied by him, but that 
every head of a family in his territories shall 
pay four deniers of Toulouse to the pope's le- 
gate, or to whomsoever he may appoint ; that 
the tiends shall be paid over all his lands ; that 
neither the papal legate, nor the count de Mont- 
fort, nor any of his people, great or little, shall 
pay toll for any thing they may take or want, 
in travelling through the country under his ju- 
risdiction ; — that when Raymond shall have 
complied with all these demands, he shall as- 
sociate himself with the knights of St. John, 
and go into voluntary banishment, as a crusa- 
der, to the Holy Land, never to return without 
the legate's leave ; and finally, that when he 
shall have complied with all the foregoing con- 
ditions, his lands and lordships shall not be re- 
stored to him until such time as the legate, or 
the count de Montfort, shall please. "J 

Such a peace was war. Montfort still de- 
layed to attack Toulouse ; but his minion, Fol- 
quet, formerly a troubadour, and now bishop of 
Toulouse, as wildly fanatic and revengeful as 
he had once been dissolute, exerted himself to 
the utmost in this city to promote the crusade. 
He organized the Catholic party there under 
the name of the White Company ;$ which said 
company took up arms in the count's despite 
-n assist Montfort, then besieging the castle of 

* Galll. de Pod. Law. c. 18. 
f Hist, da Lang. 1. xxi. c. 96. 
X Chron. Langaed. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xlx. 136. 
TMsed by D&nte. 



Lavaur.* It was the refusal of assistance or 
this occasion, on the part of the city, which 
the latter made his pretext for advancing or 
Toulouse, when he wished to take advantage 
of an army of crusaders that had just arrived 
from the Low Countries and Germany, with 
the duke of Austria and other powerful lords. 
The priests abandoned Toulouse in solemn pro- 
cession, singing litanies, and devoting to death 
the people whom they deserted ; and the bishop 
expressly petitioned the same fate for his flock 
as had befallen Beziers and Carcassonne. 

It was now clear that ambition and vengeance 
had much more to do with all this than reli- 
gion. This same year the monks of Citeaux 
seized on the bishoprics of Languedoc, and 
their abbot took the archbishopric of XarbonM 
and the title of duke as well, in Raymond's 
life-time, withou ehame or modesty. f Shortly 
after, Montfort, at a loss where to find heretics 
for a new army to kill that then arrived, led it 
into the Agenois, to carry on the crusade In an 
orthodox country. J 

On this, all the lords of the Pyrenees de- 
clared openly for Raymond. The counts of 
Foix, of Bearne, and of Comminges, joined 
him in forcing Simon to raise the siege of 
Toulouse ; and de Montfort was on the eve of 
sustaining a decisive defeat at the hands of the 
first-mentioned of these counts, at Castelnau- 
dary, when the skill and courage of his veteran 
troops recovered the day. These petty princes 
were encouraged by the interest which the 
greater sovereigns took more or less openly in 
Raymond. Savary de Mauleon, seneschal to 
the king of England, was at Castelnaudary . 
with the troops of Aragon and of Foix ; y but 
unhappily his master durst not exercise a di- 
rect interference, and the king of Aragon was 
constrained to join all his forces to those of the 
other Spanish princes, in order to repulse the 
formidable invasion of the Almohades, who 
were three or four hundred thousand in num- 
ber. All the world knows how gloriously the 
Spaniards forced at las Navas de Tolosa the 
chains behind which the Mussulmans sought to 
intrench themselves ; a victory which consti- 

* " At the taking of I^avaur," says the monk of Vani- 
Sernay, " Aimery, lord of Montreal, and other knights, to the 
number of eighty, were dragged oat of the castle, and, bf 
the n<4)lc count's order, were immediately hang on gibbetf , 
but as noon as Aimery, who was the tallest of them, had 
been hung up, the gibbets fell, not having been securely 
fixed in the ground. The count, seeing that this would oc- 
casion great delay, ordered the throats of all the rest to be 
cut: and the order being extremely acceptable to the pil- 
grims, (crusaders,) the latter soon massacred them on the 
spot. The lady of the castle, who was Aimery** sister, and 
an accursed heretic, the count ordered to be thrown into a 
well, which was then filled up with stones. After this, our 
pilgrims collected the innumerable heretics who had filled 
the castle, and burnt them alive with extreme Joy.** Pair. 
Vail. Sarn. c. 52. 

t Hist, du Langucd. 1. xxlil. c. 16, p. 233 

1 However, they found seven Vaudois in the eastie of 
Maurillac, whom they burnt, says Pierre de Vaux-Sernay 
" with unspeakable jty." At Lavaur, as we have just seen, 



they had burnt Innumerable heretics " »*Uk crtrcss* j«f ." 

$ Chron. Langued. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xlx. 144. — Petr. Vail 
Sarn. c. 57, 79. John formally rests Jed their laying 
Marmande, and threatened to attack the 
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toted a new era for Spain, and freed it hence- 
forward from the obligation of defending Eu- 
rope against Africa : the strife of races and 
religions was at an end. (July 16, 1212.) 

At this moment the reclamations of the king 
of Aragon in favor of his brother-in-law seemed 
to carry some weight. The pope hesitated for 
u instant.* The king of France made no se- 
cret of the interest he took in Raymond. But 
the pope having been confirmed in his first no- 
tions by those who profited by the crusade, the 
king of Aragon felt that he must have recourse 
to force, and sent a defiance to Simon. The 
latter, ever as humble and prudent as he was 
fare, inquired of the monarch whether it were 
true that he had defied him, and in what he, 
tin faithful vassal of the crown of Aragon, had 
been so unfortunate as to incur his suzerain's 
displeasure. At the same time he held him- 
iflf ready. The bulk of the people sided with 
his adversaries, and his followers were few ; 
but then they were either knights, cased in 
mail, and almost invulnerable, or mercenaries 
of tried courage, and who had grown old in this 
very war, while Don Pedro had only the militia 
of the towns, numerous, it is true, and a few 
troops of light cavalry accustomed to the de- 
sultory warfare of the Moors. The moral dif- 
ference between the two armies was greater 
Rill. Montfort's men had faith in their cause, 
bid confessed, taken the sacrament, and kissed 
their relics. f All historians, and even his son, 
represent Don Pedro as being busied with far 
different thoughts. 

**A priest came to warn the count — 'Your 
Bombers are few compared with those of your 
opponents, among whom is the king of Aragon, 
ia able, experienced warrior, followed by his 
counts, and by a large army ; you are unable 
to cope with the king, backed by such a host. 9 
'Read this,' said the count, producing a letter, 
from which the priest learned that the Aragonese 
monarch had saluted the wife of a noble of the 
diocese of Toulouse, with the assurance that it 
wis for her love he had come to drive the 
French out of the land, with other flatteries. 
Hiring read it, the priest inquired, * What do 
you infer from this V ' What do I infer V re- 
plied Montfort — * may God so aid me, as I have 
•tight fear of a king who seeks to cross God's 
i~: — f 0T WO man's love.' "J 



* Be upbraided Montfort " with laying grasping hands 
tvn on such lands of Raymond's as were not Infected with 
WtesT. sod with having hardly left him any thing, save 
Uoetaubaa and Toulouse. — .... Don Pedro of Aragon 
ksi ramptained of the unjust Invasion of the possesslonR 
tf Ins vassals, the counts of Foil, of Comminges, and of 
•sua, and that Montfort had deprived him of his own 
twain*, while he was occupied against the Saracens.** 
apt* lanoc HI. 706-710. 

t GaUL de Pod. Law. c. 91. Diem instantem exaltatlonls 
festts* erods befio cruciflxl puglles elegorunt, et foctls 
wfrwliiallmi peecatonun, et audito ex more divino officio, 
as* sshuari aJtaris refect i, et prandlo sobrio confortati, 
*■* savant et ad pneMoni se acdngunt. 

t U. laid. ....** Uuld voto dicere 1 81c Dens me ad- 
pet, qaod can regern non vereor, qui pro una venit contra 
«•» nwrs fries ! Comment del rey en Jaeme, c 8, (quoted 
fc rfUst Osaaimle dm Laagmedoc, t. 11L p. «53.) "He had 



Whether these things be true or not, as soon 
as Montfort came in presence of his enemies at 
Muret, near Toulouse, he feigned to decline 
battle, and drew off; when suddenly wheeling 
upon them with the whole of his heavy caval- 
ry, he rode them down, and slew, it is said, 
more than fifteen thousand ; his own loss being 
confined to eight men and one knight.* It had 
been agreed by several of Montfort's followers 
that they would seek out and attack the king 
of Aragon alone ; one of them at first mistook 
for him one of his friends, who, by his orders, 
wore his arms, but soon exclaimed, " The king 
is a better knight than this ;" on which Don 
Pedro pricked towards him, crying out, " I am 
the king," and fell as he spoke, pierced by 
many hands. 

The memory of this prince was long and 
dearly cherished ; a brilliant troubadour, a 
faithless husband, but who could have had the 
heart to remember that t When Montfort saw 
him stretched on the ground, and easily dis- 
tinguished him from the rest by his lofty stat- 
ure, the fierce general of the Holy Ghost could 
not but let fall a tear.f 

The Church seemed victorious in the South 
of France, as in the Greek empire. There 
remained its Northern enemies — the heretics 
of Flanders, the excommunicated John, and 
the anti-Caesar, Otho. 

For five years (1208-1913) England had 
entertained no relations with the holy see. 
The separation was, apparently, as complete 
as it was in the sixteenth century. Innocent 
had pushed John to extremity, and had raised 
against him a new Thomas Becket. In the 
year 1208, precisely at the period that the pon- 
tiff began the crusade in the South of France, 
he commenced one under a less warlike form 
against the king of England, by elevating an 
enemy of his to tho primacy. Independently 
of his position as head of the Anglican Church, 
the archbishop of Canterbury was, as we havo 
seen, a political personage also. He, much 
more than the royal earls and lieutenants, was 
the head ofKenlia ;% of those southern counties 
of England which constituted the most refrac- 
tory portion of the kingdom, and the most im- 
bued with the old British and Saxon spirit. 
The primate of England shows to us as the 
depositary of the national liberties — analogous 
to the Justiza of Aragon. It was of the first 
importance to the monarch to have the office 
filled by one on whom he could depend, and he 
always nominated to it through his prelates, 
that is, through his Norman church. But the 
monks of St. Augustin's at Canterbury ever 



e&ssed the night with one of his mtstre**e*, and was so ex- 
auated, that while hearing mass, prcrioua to the engage- 
ment, he could not stand while the gospel was being read, 
but was obliged to sit down." 

* Petr. Vail. Barn. c. 72.— Gulll. Pod. Laur. c 22.— GolU 
Brito 

t Petr. Vail. 8arn. c. 72. Vldcns regem prostratum, de- 
scend it de equo, et super corpus dafoatti vV&&&Vts^tod&. 
X See note, p. 387. 
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protested against such election in favor of the 
imprescriptible right of their house, the primi- 
tive metropolis of English Christianity. The 
voice of these poor Kentish monks was the 
only one that revived the memory of the an- 
cient protest of the people, and bore witness to 
an ancient right of the conquered. 

Innocent took advantage of this disputed 
point. He declared in favor of the monks ; 
and when tho latter could not agree among 
themselves, he annulled the first elections, and 
without waiting for the king's authority, which 
ne had sent for, he caused the delegates of the 
monks to elect at Rome, under his immediate 
superintendence, one of John's personal ene- 
mies, a learned ecclesiastic, like Beckct of 
Saxon origin, as is proved by his name of 
Lang ton. He was first professor, then chan- 
cellor of the university of Paris. We have of 
his some gallant verses addressed to the Vir- 
gin Mary. John no sooner learned that the 
archbishop was consecrated, than he banished 
the monks of Canterbury, laid hand on their 

fmssessions, and swore that if the pope should 
ay the kingdom under interdict, he would con- 
fiscate the goods of all the clergy, and cut off 
the nose and ears of every Romish priest he 
should find in England. The interdict came, 
and excommunication as well. But no one 
durst acquaint the king with cither — Effecti 
sunt quasi canes muti, non audentes latrare, 
(they were as dumb dogs, afraid to bark.) The 
terrible news was whispered from one to the 
other ; but none dared promulgate it or conform 
to it. Archdeacon Geoffrey having resigned the 
exchequer, John had him crushed to death 
with a leaden cowl ; and fearful of being de- 
serted by his barons, he had required hostages 
of them. They durst not refuse to take the 
communion with him. He boldly took upon 
himself the part of the adversary of the Church, 
and rewarded a priest who had preached to the 
people that the king was God's scourge, and 
was to be endured as the instrument of the di- 
vine wrath. This hardness of heart and show 
of security on John's part awoke terror; he 
seemed to delight in the struggle. He de- 
voured at his ease the goods of the Church, 
violated maidens of high birth, bought soldiers, 
and mocked at every thing. Money he took 
at will from priests, towns, and Jews : the lat- 
ter he imprisoned when they refused advances, 
and had their teeth extracted one by one.* 
Five years did he laugh at God's wrath. His 
oath was, " By God's teeth,'' Per denies J)ei.\ 
.... It was the hust outbreak of that Satanic 
spirit which we have remarked in the English 
monarch*, and which was exemplified in the 
furious rages of William Rufus and of Coeur- 

* Chron!" de Mnilnx, np. Srr. R. Fr. x\x. 249.— Mnth. 
Turin, p. H*\ Ju»sit rex torlorihus «uis. ut diebu* sinpulU 

tnniii ox molaribus cxruterent drntibu* The, |n>or 

Jew thus lost one of hh dnHlile teeth dally, but on the 
eighth ;|ay gave in, nnri delivered up hi* money. 

f His father's oath wa-, " By tludN even ! (Par les VCttx 
fa Dieu.") Kpist. Sanctl Thouia*, p. 4D3, fee 



de-Lion, in Becket's murder, and in the pairi. 
cidal wars of the family — *' Evil, be thou jrj 
g*od."* 

Nothing was to be feared so Ions' as Fnnee 
and the rest of Europe were wholly occupied 
in the crusade against the Albigeois. Bat u 
Montfort's success became undoubted, JoluVi 
danger increased.! It was felt that this time 
of terror, this living without God — the priests 
officiating under pain of death, could not lut. 
When, at a later period, Henry VIII. withdrew 
England from the papal jurisdiction, it was by 
making himself pope. This was not feasible 
in the thirteenth century, and John did not at- 
tempt it. In the year 1212, Innocent III., se- 
cure of the South, preached a crusade against 
John, and charged the king of France with the 
execution of the apostolic sentence. % Philippi 
assembled an immense fleet and armv. On ha 
side, John is said to have assembled sixty thou- 
sand men at Dover ; but out of this large Dum- 
ber he could rely on but few. He was brought 
to a sense of the dangerous predicament in 
which he stood by the pope's legate, who had 
crossed the strait. The court of Rome sought 
to humble John, but not to give England to the 
king of France. John, therefore, submitted, 
did homage to the pope, and engaged to pay 
j him a yearly tribute of a thousand gold roarlu 
, sterling. $ Thero was nothing disgraceful u 
the ceremony of feudal homage. Kings were 
often vassals of barons possessed of little power, 
holding lands of them in fee. The Engluk 
king had always been the vassal of the French 
sovereign for Normandy or Aquitaine. Henr? 
II. had done homage for England to Alexander 
HI. ; and Richard, to the einperor. But timet 
had changed. The barons affected to believe 
their king degraded by his submission to the 
priests ;|| and he himself could hardly restraii 



* Paradise Lout. B. lv. v. 110.— It Is to be regretted thtf 
fihakspcure did nut venture fin giving a second part of Kin] 
John. 

T Tho king of England was the pemonal enemy of fat 
Mont fort* : Hiiiiou's grandfather, tho carl of Leicester, haj 
dared to lay hands on Henry II. Simon'* brother, bf Uw 
mother'* side, one of the most valiant knights engaged la 
the battlo of Muret, was that Gulllaume des Barrel, srht 
wrestled, in Sicily, in presence of the French and Eoftka 
armies, with Rirhnrd CoBttr-de-Llon. and In whose van 
bodily strength the latter had the mortification of fladlsf 
his equal. — Simon de Montfort's second son will, at w» 
have said, carry on, in the name of the English common*, 
the family struggle against John** sons. John darrd sat 
send troops to the support of his brother-in-law, RayaNad, 
hut he displayed the greatest indignation against sack of 
his b'iroii* as joined Montfort, and. when he arrived la 
(Jnyenne, they quitted the army of the crusaders to ■ ana 
It was some of John's own court who defended Ca st euw 
d:iry and Marmande against Montfort. 

X Math. Paris, p. 232. 

$ Itymer, t. i. P. 1. p. 111. Johannes Dei gratia rex Aa- 
pliae .... liherc concedimn* Deo et 88. AposloUs, etc, 
ac domino nostro papa? Innocentio eju*que Catholkis sic 
ceisorihus totum rcgnum Angllr, et totum regnum Hlber 

niir. etc. ilia tnnquain feodatnrin* recipientes. .... 

Ecrleviu Romana mille ninrcas sterlingoram perdpiat an* 
nu-itim, etc. 

|| M:ith. Pari*, p. £71. " Thou, John, of evil memory for- 
ever, hu*t taken upon thee to make thy kingdom— flea 
from remotest antiquity — the handmaid of another, and 
from free ruler haxt heroine the tributary, the factor, anr" 
the vassal of slavery." The Latin, the ntd* streaftk of 
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his rage. A hermit had prophesied that on 
Ascension-day John would cease to be king ; 
to prove that he was still so, he had the prophet 
dragged to pieces at a horse's tail. 

Fhilippc-Auguste would perhaps have in- 
vaded England notwithstanding the legate's 
prohibitions, had not the count of Flanders de- 
serted him. From an early period, Flanders 
and England had enjoyed a mutual trade : the 
Flemish artisans could not do without English 
wool. The legate encouraged Philippe to turn 
this large army against the Flemings, (the or- 
thodoxy of the weavers of Ghent and Bourges 
was hardly in better repute than that of the 
Albigeois of Languedoc,*) and he at length 
invaded Flanders, and committed fearful rav- 
ages there. Damme was given up to plunder ; 
Cassel, Ypres, Bourges, and Ghent, held to 
ransom. The French were besieging the lat- 
ter town when they were apprized that the 
English fleet had blockaded theirs. They were 
compelled to burn it to prevent its falling into 
John's hands, and took their revenge by firing 
Damme and Lille. f 

This same winter John tried a desperate ex- 
periment. His brother-in-law, the count of 
Toulouse, had just lost all his hopes with the 
disastrous battle of Muret, and the death of the 
king of Aragon, (Sept. 12th, 1213 ;) and John 
must have repented his having allowed the Al- 
bigeois to be crushed, who would have been his 
best allies. He sought others in Spain and in 
Africa, being reported to have applied to the 
Mahometans, and even to the chief of the Al- 
mohades£ — preferring to damn himself, and 



wMcti it is almost impossible to transfer, is as follows :— Tu, 
Johannes, lugubris memorie pro futuris sa?culis, at terra 
toa, ah antiquo libera, ancillarct, excogitasti, factu* tie rego 
liberrimo tributariu*. Armaria*, et vasal las scrvitutis. 
* See above, p. 255. 

t Where, however, French was the tongue generally 
spoken. 

t Math. Paris, p. 109. " He therefore dispatched. In all 
htsle, trusty messengers, that is to say, Thomas Harding- 
toa, and Ralph, son of Nicholas, both knights, and a clerk 
aimed Robert of London, to the admiral, the great king of 
Africa, Morocco, and Spain, commonly called Miramumtdin, 
with the offer of himself and of his kingdom, which he un- 
dertook, should such be his pleasure, to hold of him as his 
tributary; furthermore, offering to forsake Christianity, 
which he professed to look upon as vanity, for the law of 
Mahomet. .... They delivered a deed to this effect from 
the king, which was faithfully translated to the admiral by 
an interpreter. This read, the monarch closed a book which 
lay open before him, for he was studying on a seat near his 
desk. He was a man of middle height and age, of quiet 
demeanor, and of wise and fluent discourse. Alter having 
refle cte d for a time, he said, ' I was just now reading a book 
Written In Greek by a wise and Christian Greek, named 
Paul, with whose deeds and words I am much pleased. But 
1 hare one fault to find with him: it is, that he did not 
cleave to the law under which he was born, hut passed un- 
•Jer another like a deserter and runaway. And this I say in 
aUlmion to your master, the king of the English, who, born 
«nder the pious and holy law of the Christians, yet bums. 
Inconstant and fickle as he is, to desert it for another.' He 
added. 'God, who knows all, knows that had I not been 
brought np under the law of Mahomet, I would choose the 
Christian in preference to every other, and would eagerly 
embrace IL* Then he Inquired what kind of man the king 

ef England was, and what his kingdom might he 

Heaving a deep sigh, the monarch replied, ' Never have I 
lead or neard of any king possessing so fine a kingdom, and 
and obedient a one, desiring to be tributary 
of indepandant, a slave instead of a freeman, a 

IT 



give himself to the devil rather than to the 
Church. 

Meanwhile he took a new army into pay, (hi* 
own having deserted him after the last cam- 
pt ign ;) he sent subsidies to his nephew Otho,* 
and raised all the princes of Belgium. Cross- 
ing the sea in the heart of winter, (about Feb. 
15th, 1214,) he landed at Rochelle, and was to 
attack Philippe by the South, while the Ger- 
mans and Flemings were to fall upon him on 
the North. The time was well chosen. The 
Poitevins, already wearied of the French yoke, 
rallied in crowds around John. On the other 
hand, the northern lords were alarmed at the 



wretch instead of an honored man!' .... He then in- 

aulred, but contemptuously, his age, size, conduct In the 
eld. The answer was, that John was turned of fifty, was 
already gray-headed, strongly made, not tall, hut rather 

largely and robustly limbed Ruminating then upon 

the envoys' answers, the admiral, after a short silence, said 
indignantly and w/rh a sneer of contempt— 'This is not a 
king, but a decrepit aaJ Imbecile kinglet, (roltclct.) on whom 
I cannot waste a thought — he is unworthy my alliance !' 
Then, looking askance at Thomas and Ralph, he exclaimed, 
' Seek my presence no more, never again set eyes on my 
face.' As the envoys were withdrawing in confusion, the 
king was struck with the appearance of Robert the clerk, 
the third ambassador, who was a litUo, dark cian, with one 
arm longer than the other, his fingers disproportioned, and 
two of them webbed together, and with a Jewish counte- 
nance. Reflecting that so sorry a personage would not have 
been chosen for so nice a business, except he were upright, 
skilful, and intelligent, and judging from his tonsure that he 
was a priest, he called him to him— fer, while the others 
had spoken, Robert had kept silence and apart — . . . . The 
king asked him whether John had any good qualities, 
whether ho had begotten vigorous children, and whether the 

federative faculty were strong in htm, adding, that if Robert 
led in his answers, he would no more trust Christian, and 
above all would trust no priest. Robert swore hy his creed 
that he would answer his questions truly ; and then went 
on to say, 'that John was rather tyrant than king, that ho 
ruined rather than governed his |>eople. that he oppressed 
hit own and cherished foreigners, that he was a lion to his 
subjects, a lamb to foreigners and rebels, who had lost by 
his effeminacy the duchy of Normandy and many other ter- 
ritories, and that he thirsted to lose or to ruin the kingdom 
of England, Insatiably greedy of money, and a waster of his 
IKitrimony ; that he had begotten few, or rather no vigorous 
offspring, but only such as were well worthy of their sire, 
(ted patrizantes ;) that he had a wife hated by, and hating 
him, incestuous, a witch, and un adulteress, and proved a 
thousand times guilty of these crimes; that the king, her 
husband, had had her lovers strangled upon his bed ; that 
the king himself had dishonored the wives of many of his 
nobles, and even of his own relations, and had debauched 
his own daughters, and his marriageable sisters ; that, as re- 
garded the Christian faith, he was, as the admiral had just 
been told, fluctuating and full of doubt.' On hearing these 
things the admiral conceived not contempt merely, but hor- 
ror of John, and cursed him after the manner of his law, and 
said, *VVhy do these miserable English suffer such a man 
to reign over them 1 They must be womanish and slavish !* 
— 'The English,* replied Robert, 'are the most patient of 
men until insulted and injured beyond all bounds. But now, 
like an elephant or a lion roused to rage hy the sight of his 
blood, their wrath is up. and they long, rather late, it is true, 
to shake off the yoke which is crushing them to earth.' 
The admiral launched into invectives against the too great 
patience of the English : according to the interpreter, who 
was present the whole of the time, it was agninst their 
eoicnrdice rather than patience. — He dismissed Robert, load- 
ed with present* of gold and silver, jewels, and silk stuff*; 
hut the other deputies without presents or farewell. — king 
John was deeply mortified at the admiral's contemptuous 
sighting of his offers, and the failure of his project. — Robert 
behaved right liberally to the king in regard to the gifts he 
had received, and John, on his part, honored him above the 
rest, and bestowed the guardianship of the abbey of St. Al- 
ban's upon him. although It was not vacant . . He related 
to some of his friends the story of the gifts he received, and 
of the secret conversation he had had with the admiral; 
among them was Matthew, who writes and tells •"--•• 
* Math. Paris, p. lfifc 
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increase of the kingly power. Philippe had 
stripped the count of Boulogne of five of his 
countships. The count of Flanders vainly so- 
licited the restoration of Aire and St. Omer. 
The hatred of the Flemings to the French had 
heen exasperated to the highest pitch by the 
events of the last campaign. The counts of 
Limbourg, Holland, and Lou vain, had entered 
this wide-spreading league, although the latter 
was Philippe's son-in-law. There was, besides, 
Hugh de Boves, the most celebrated of all the 
leaders of the rentiers ; and, finally, the poor 
emperor of Brunswick, who was himself only 
a routicr in the service of his uncle, the king 
of England. The aim of the confederates is 
said to have been no less than the division of 
France. Paris was to have fallen to the share 
of the count of Flanders, and the count of 
Boulogne was to have had Peronnc and the 
Vermandois. In imitation of John, they would 
have bestowed the goods of the Church on their 
armed retainers.* 

The battle of Bouvines, notwithstanding its 
celebrity and the national feeling with which 
it is regarded, does not seem to have been a 
very considerable action. Each army, proba- 
bly, did not exceed fifteen or twenty thousand 
men.f Philippe had sent tne better part of his 
knights against John, and his army, which he 
commanded in person, consisted partly of the 
militia of Picardy. The Belgians allowed him 
to lay their lands waste royally% for a month's 
space, and he was on the eve of returning 
without having seen the enemy, when he en- 
countered him between Lille and Tournai, near 
the bridge of Bouvines, (Aug. 27th, 1211.) 
The details of the battle have been handed 
down to us bv an eve-witness, Guillaume-le- 
Breton, Philippe's chaplain, who kept behind 
throughout the engagement ; but, unhappily, 
his account, evidently warped by flattery, is 
much more so by the classic servility with 
*rhich the historico-poet fancies himself obliged 
to model his Philippidc on the ^Eneid. Phi- 
lippe must, one way or other, be ^'Eneas, and 
the emperor, Turnus. All that we can receive 
as certain is that, at first, our militia were 
thrown into disorder, and that the men-at-arms 
made several charges, in one of which the 
French king nearly lost his life — being drag- 
ged to the ground by footmen, armed with 
barbed spears. The emperor Otho had his 
horse wounded by (iuillaume des Barres, Si- 
mon de Montfort's brother, the lion-hearted 
Richard's opponent, and was borne oiF by the 
nress of his own routed and flying soldiery. 
The glory of courage, though not the victory, 
remained with the Brabant routiers. These 
jld soldiers, five hundred in number, would not 
surrender to the French, whom they forced to 

* III. p. 715. Otho hail dt.-cl.iroi] that an archbishop was 
only tA have twelve horses, a bi»hnp six, an abbot three. 
Vrspr. 32U, an. Rauincr, llohiMitt-tutcn. 

t 8i<tmon<il, Hi««i. d«»s Francais, p. 35G. 

i GeJllelin. Brito. p. W. 



put them to the sword. The knights nude t 
less obstinate resistance, and numbers were ta> 
ken prisoners : when once dismounted, eueon 
bcred as they were with heavy arrow, they 
could not help themselves. Five counts fcO 
inU Philip's hands : those of Flanders, Bou- 
logne, Salisbury, Tecklemhourg, and Dor*, 
mund ; as their subjects did not ransom the 
two first, they remained his prisoners— the 
other three he gave to the militia of the com- 
munes engaged in the battle, to hold to ransom. 
John was not more successful in the South 
than Otho in the North; though he at first met 
with rapid success on the Loire, taking St 
Florent, Ancenis, and Angers. But the two 
armies were scarcely in presence, ere a paoie 
terror made them both turn their back at the 
same time. John lost quicker than he had 
gained. The Aquitanians gave Louis quite ai 
good receptior as they had done him ; and Jobs, 
thinking himself fortunate in the pope's pro- 
curing a truce for him at the cost of fort? 
thousand marks of silver, returned to England 
conquered, ruined, and without resources. It 
was a fine opportunity for the barons ; and tber 
seized it. In the month of January, 1215, and, 
again, on the 15th of June of the same year, 
they made him sign the famous Magna Charia. 
Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, and ex- 
professor of the university of Paris, pretended 
that the liberties claimed of the king, were do 
other than the old English liberties, already 
recognised by Henry Beauclerc in a similar 
charter.* John promised the barons never to 
attempt tho compulsory marriage of their 
daughters and widows, and to restrain the 
waste committed by guardians in chivalry; toe 
burgesses, to respect their franchises; free- 
men, to permit them to go and come, at their 
pleasure ; to secure them all from arbitrary im- 
prisonment and spoliation ; to restrain exces- 
sive amercements, and, " in every case, to ex- 
empt from seizure the contencment,\ (a word 
expressive of chattels necessary to each man 1 ! 
station, as the arms of a gentleman, the mer- 
chandise of a trader, the plough and wagom 
of a peasant ;") to levy no aid or escuage— ex- 
cept in the three feudal cases of aidj — without 
the consent of the barons in parliament, and to 
abolish the injustice of royal purveyance. The 
court of common pleas, instead of following the 
king's person, was fixed at Westminster, in the 
heart of the city, and under the eyes of the 
people. Finally, the judges, constables, and 
bailiffs, were henceforward to be men skilled 
in the law ; a provision which alone effected a 
complete transfer of the judiciary power into 
the hands of the clerks, the legists, and men 
of inferior condition. The privileges granted 



* Hallam suspects a pious fraud here. Bee note It S>4A 
vol. li. of State of Europe in the Middle Ages. 

t Id. ibid. p. 450. 

t (Tht-ie were a knlfht's penoaal eapttrlty, the bright 
hood of his eldest too, aiad the nentefe of hie < " 
u?r. )— Translator 
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ry the monarch to his immediate vassals, they, 
n their turn, were bound to concede to those 
■/ho held immediately of them. Thus, for the 
irst time, the aristocracy felt that it could only 
ftrengthen its victory over the king, by exacti- 
ng security for all freemen. On that day the 
incient opposition between the conquerors and 
he conquered, between the sons of the Nor- 
uans and those of the Saxons, ceased, and for- 
mer. 

When the charter .was presented for his sig- 
nature, John exclaimed, '* They might as well 
ask me for my crown."* He signed, however, 
ind then burst into an ungovernable fit of rage, 
gnawing straw and wood, like a caged beast 
gnawing the bars of its den. As soon as the 
barons had disbanded themselves, he made it 
known throughout the continent that adven- 
turers frcm all countries — Brabanters, Flem- 
ings, Normans, Poitevins, Gascons — desirous 
of service, would be welcome in England to 
take the lands of his rebellious barons for 
themselves :f he burned to repeat on the 
Normans William's conquest of the Saxons. 
Numbers obeyed the call ; and the barons, in 
tlarm, applied for aid to the Scotch and French 
tings. The latter's son had married Blanche 
>f Castile, John's niece ; but this princess was 
tot her uncle's immediate heir, and could not 
give her husband a claim to which she was her- 
pelf unentitled. Besides, the pope interfered. 
He considered that the archbishop of Canter- 
bury had proceeded too far against John ; and 
forbade the French king to attack his brother 
of England, the Church's vassal. Neverthe- 
less, the young Louis, Philippe's son, crossed 
into England, at the head of an army, in feign- 
ed disobedience to his father's commands. J All 
the counties of Kentia,$ the archbishop him- 
self, and the city of London declared for the 
Trench ; and John was once more abandoned 
and alone — an exile in his own kingdom — and 
compelled to seek his daily bread in plunder, 
like the leader of a band of routiers. Every 
morning he used to burn down the house where 
ae had passed the night. He spent some 
Months in the Isle of Wight, living on piracy : 
jet he had with him a large amount of trea- 
nre, on which he relied for hiring more mer- 

* It to laid down In Magna Charts that If any of its pro- 
vHoas be violated by the king's minister*, the matter shall 
kt referred to the council of twenty-five barons. '* Then 
tey, with the commonalty of the whole kingdom, shall 
mkm and pursue in every way, that is, by the taking of 

•* castles, kc " The first attempt to gain security, 

* the consecration of civil war. Essais de Guiiot, p. 439, 

t Math. Paris, p. 225. 

I Math. Paris, p. 236. The court of peers had assembled 

at Melon. Louis said to Philippe—' 4 My lord, I am your 

Was man lor the fiefs you have bestowed on me on this 

Use of the sea, but, with regard to the kingdom of England, 

fe bekmgeth not to you to decide. .... I only ask you tc 

throw so obstacle in the way of my enterprise, for I am de- 

teraused to fight unto death, if need be, to recover my wife's 

Inheritance.** The king declared that he would give his son 

ftoeupsjort. 

% (If. Mkhelet would seem to have Allen into some 

■btafce with regard to the extent of the ancient 

at Kent, foe note at o. 940 * — Tiaxslator. 



cenaries. He lost it in crossing a river s * and, 
then, bereft of every hope, was seized with a 
fever, and died. For the French, this was the 
worst event that could have happened. John's 
son, Henry III., was innocent of his father's 
crimes ; and Louis, quickly finding the whole 
kingdom rally against him, was too happy to 
secure his safe return to France, by renouncing 
all claims to the English crown. f 

Innocent III. had died two months before 
king John, (the dates of their deaths are July 
16th and October 19th, 1216,) as great and as 
triumphant as the enemy of the Church was 
fallen. And yet this victorious close had its 
sting. What was there for him to wish ? he 
had crushed Otho, and made an emperor of his 
young Italian, Frederick IT. ; the deaths of the 
kings of Aragon and of England had shown 
the world the danger of trifling with the 
Church ; the heresy of the Albigeois had been 
drowned in such seas of blood, that no fuel 
couaI be found for the funeral pile — what then 
was left this great and terrible ruler of the 
world and of human thought to desire ? 

Only one thing — that one vast, infinite thing, 
whose want nothing can supply — his own ap- 
probation, faith in himself. Perhaps, his con- 
fidence in the principle of persecution was not 
shaken ; but through the shouts of victory there 
stole into his ear a confused cry of the shedding 
of blood, an accusing wail — low, gentle, modest 
— but the more terrible therefore. When they 
came to tell him, how his Cistercian legate had 
in his name slaughtered twenty thousand hu- 
man beings in Beziers, and how bishop Folquet 
had put ten thousand to death in Toulouse, 
could he make sure that in these wholesale 
executions the sword had never mistaken its 
victim ? How many towns in ashes, how 
many children punished for the faults of their 
father, how many sins to punish sin ! The 
executioners had been well paid : one was 
count of Toulouse and marquis of Prov- 
ence ;{ another, archbishop of Narbonne — 
others, bishops. And the Church ; what had 
been her gain — one sweeping curse : the pope's 
— a doubt. 

In particular, a year before his death, in 
1215, when the count of Toulouse, the count 
of Foix, and other lords of the South came 
to throw themselves at his feet, when he heard 
their plaints and saw theit tears, he had been 
strangely troubled. He desired, it is said, 
to make amends ; but could not. His agents 
would not suffer him to make a restitution, which 
would at once be their ruin and their condem- 
nation. Mankind are not immolated to an idea 



* (The Welland, near its Junction with the Wash. See 
the nccount in Lingnrd, vol. iii. p. 110.) 

t To believe the English, he even promised to rettens, uq 
his accession, the conquests of his father. 

t In a charter of the year 1216, Montfort signs himself— 
" Simon, by the grace of God duke of Narbonne, count of 
Toulouse, marquis of Provence, viscount of Cat 
and lord of Montfort.** Prevwes de Tliistolre du . 
p. 254. 
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with impunity. The Uood that is shed finds a 
▼oiee within your own heart that shakes the 
idol to which you have offered sacrifice, and 
which fails you in the day of doubt, totters, 
turns pale, and is gone,— leaving one certainty : 
that you have sinned for it. 

" When the holy father had heard all that 
they severally sought to say,* he drew a heavy 
sigh ; then retiring with his council, the said 
lords likewise withdrew to their lodging to wait 
what answer it might please the holy father to 
make. 

"When the holy father had retired, there 
came to him all the prelates of the legate's, and 
of the count de Montfort's party, who explained 
to him, that if he restored to the applicants 
their lands and lordships, and refused to hearken 
unto them, no layman would hereafter interfere 
in church matters, or aid the Church. All the 
prelates having spoken on this wise, the holy 
lather took a book and showed them all, that if 
they did not restore the said lands and lordships 
to those from whom they had taken them, it 
would be to do them grievous wrong, since he 
had found, and did find, count Raymond full of 
obedience to the Church, and her commands, 
as well as those that were with him ; ' for which 
reason,' he said, ' I give them leave and license 
to recover their lands and lordships from those 
who retain them unjustly.' On this, you should 
have seen the said prelates murmuring against 
the holy father and the princes, in such sort 
that one would have taken them for men driven 
to extremity rather than aught else, and the 
holy father was all amazed at finding himself 
the object of their violence. 

" When the chanter of Lyons of that day, 
who was one of the great clerks who are known 
all over the world, saw and heard the said pre- 
lates murmuring in this fashion against the holy 
father and the princes, he rose and took up the 
word against the prelates, saying and showing 
to the holy father that all that the prelates said, 
and had said, was solely out of their great 
malice and spite towards the said princes and 
lords, and was against all truth, ' For, my lord,' 
he said, ' w*. 1 dost thou know, as touching 
count Raymond, that he was ever obedient to 
thee, and that he was in truth one of the first 
to put his strong places in thy hands and pow- 
er, or in those of thy legate. Ho was, like- 
wise, one of the first to take the cross, and as- 
sisted at the siege of Carcassonne against his 
nephew, the viscount de Beziers, which he did 
in proof of his obedience to thee, although the 
viscount was his nephew — which, too, has been 
a subject of complaint. Wherefore, it seemeth 



* Lnnguedocian Chronicle In the Preuven de l'Hlstotre du 
Langucdoc, L Hi. p. 59, 62. I follow M. Guizot's transla- 
tion, with some modifications. With him. I believe in the 
great antiquity of this monument : though it is opposed, on 
several important points, to the contemporary historian*. 
Perhaps, it represents the pope as too favorable to the 
coant of Toulouse. — See. alno, the fragment of the Chronicle 
in verse, published by M. Fauriei in the Revue des Deui 
Matuie* 



to me, my lord, that thou wOt do great wroq 
to count Raymond if thou dost not rest o re an 
cause to be restored his lands to him, and thai 
wilt be exposed to God's reproach and th 
world's, and henceforward, my lord, no liviaj 
roan will trust in thee, or in thy letters, or mn 
either faith and credence, whereby the wish 
Church militant will incur defamation and re- 
proach. Wherefore I say to you, bishop ef 
Toulouse, that you are much to blame, ail 
show clearly by your words that you love set 
count Raymond, or the people whose pastor ye* 
are, for you have kindled a fire in ToamMj 
which will never be extinguished, have beak 
the chief instrument in the death of more that 
ten thousand men, and will cause the death ef 
as many more, since by your false lepie s enWu 
tions you show your design of persevering ■ 
the same wrongful course ; and by you sa| 
your conduct the court of Rome has bees « 
defamed that the whole world rings with ta* 
rumor thereof; and it seemeth to me, my km 
that so many people ought not to be destroyed 
or despoiled of their goods, to satiate the evi 
pidity of one man.' 

44 Then the holy father reflected awhile wfcs| 
he should do, and after he had reflected, sta^ 
4 1 see and acknowledge that great wrong feifl 
been done to the lords and princes who haw) 
thrown themselves before me ; but, nevi 
less, I am innocent of such wrong, and 
nothing of the matter ; it was not by my < 
that these injuries were committed, and 1 owei 
thanks to those who have done them, for cool 
Raymond has come to me with true obedience 
as well as they who are with him.' 

44 Then arose the archbishop of Narbonas. 
He took up the word, and said and showed It 
the holy father how the princes were guilty ef 
no fault for which they should have been soda* 
spoiled, and that all that had been done wai 
imputable to the bishop of Toulouse, 4 who, 1 *4 
went on to say, 4 has ever given us very damatj 
ble counsels, and does so now ; for I swear M 
you by my faith to holy Church, that coeJs^ 
Raymond has always been obedient to ta ~ 
holy father, and to holy Church, as well at 
the other lords who are with him, and as to ' 
revolting against thy legate and the count 
Montfort, they were not to blame, for the lQg^lj 
and the count took from them all their Use* 
and slew and massacred of their people withoet 
number, and the bishop of Toulouse, here prtj 
sent, is the cause of all the evil that has best 
done, and thou must know, my lord, tbe>t tfcsj 
words of the said bishop have no foundatMl 
since if things were as he says and giro*! 
understand, ?ount Raymond and the lords wMj 
accompan} r him would not have come .to tafi 
as they have done, and as thou 80681.' 

44 W hen the archbishop had spoken, the* 
came a great clerk, called master Theodisnaj 
who said and showed to the holy father the est* 
trary of all that the archbishop of Narbonrjetos* 
said. 4 Thou knowest well, my lord,* he sA 
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n.nd art apprized of the very great pains which 
he count de Montfort and the legate have taken 
light and day, with great danger to their per- 
mits, to reduce and change the country of the 
winces, of whom there is question, which was 
tilled with heretics. Hence, my lord, thou art 
veil aware, that now that .the count de Mont- 
fort and thy legate have swept out and destroyed 
the said heretics, and taken the country into 
their own hands, — which they have done with 
great labor and pain, as all may see ; and now 
that these come to thee, thou canst do nothing 
isainst thy legate, nor harshly entreat him. 
The count de Montfort has good right and good 
cause to seize their lands, and now, if thou 
takest them from him, thou wilt dc him great 
wrong, for night and day the count labors for 
the Church and for his rights, as thou hast been 
instructed. ' 

" The holy father having heard and listened 
to each of the two parties, replied to master 
Theodisius and to those that were with him, 
that he knew the contrary of what they had 
•aid, for that he had been well informed that 
the legate had destroyed the good and just, and 
had left the wicked unpunished, and loud were 
the complaints that each day came to him from 
fell parts against the legate and the count de 
Montfort. All they, then, who espoused the 
2ma8e of the legate and of the count, assembled, 
tod came to the holy father to pray him to be 
pleased to suffer the count de Montfort to pos- 
tess, since he had conquered them, the coun- 
tries of Bigorre, Carcassonne, Toulouse, Agen, 
Quercy, Albigeois, Foix, and Comminges. 

* And should it be, my lord, 1 they said to him, 

• that thou shouldest seek to take the said lands 
mod countries from him, we swear and promise 
to thee that we will all of us aid and succor 
him towards and against all. 1 

u When they had so spoken, the holy father 
■aid and answered them, that neither for them, 
nor for any thing which they had said to him, 
would he do what they desired, and that no 
man should be despoiled by him ; since, grant- 
ing that the thing was as they stated, and that 
count Raymond had done all that was said and 
shown, he was not therefore to lose his land 
and inheritance, for God has said with his own 
month, ' that the father shall not bear the ini- 
quity of the son, or the son that of the father,' 
tod no one dares assert or maintain the con- 
trary; and on the other hand, that he was 
dearly apprized that the count de Montfort had 
pat wrongfully and causelessly to death the vis- 
eonnt de Beziers, in order to have his lands. 
'For, as I have already declared,' he said, ( the 
viscount de Beziers never contributed to this 
heresy. . . And I would know of you, since 
yon are so hot in behalf of the count de Mont- 
fort, which of you will undertake the office of 
the viscount's accuser, and explain to me 
wherefore the count has done him to death, 
ravaged his lands, and seized them on this 
V The holy father having so spoken, all 



his prelates replied, that will ye, nil ye, and 
whether right or wrong, the count de Montfort 
would keep the lands and seigniories, for that 
they would aid him to defend himself from and 
against all. 

" The bishop of Osma, seeing this, said to 
the holy father, 4 My lord, trouble not thyself 
with their threats, for I tell thee truly, the 
bishop of Toulouse is a great braggart, and 
their threats will not hinder count Raymond's 
son from recovering his lands from the count 
dc Montfort. He will find aid and assistance 
thereto, for he is nephew of the king of 
France, and also of the English king, and of 
other great lords and princes. Wherefore he 
will know how to defend his right, although he 
is young.' 

" The holy father replied, ' Lords, trouble 
not yourselves about the child, for if the count 
de Montfort retains his lands and lordships, J 
will givo him others with which he shall recon- 
quer Toulouse, Agen, and Beaucaire as well ; 
I will make over to him the suzerainship of the 
countship of Venaissin, which belonged to the 
emperor, and if he have God and the Church 
for him, and do WTong to no one, he shall have 
lands and lordships enow.' Count Raymond 
then appeared before the holy father, with all 
the princes and lords, to hear his answer with 
regard to their business, and the petition which 
each had made ; and count Raymond told and 
showed him how they had remained a long 
time, waiting for his answer with regard to 
their business, and the petition which each had 
made. The holy father then told count Ray- 
mond that just then he could do nothing for 
them, but that he was to return and to leave 
his son with him, and when count Raymond 
had heard the holy father's answer, he took his 
leave of him, and left him his son, and the holy 
father gave him his blessing. Count Raymond 
quitted Rome with part of his people, and left 
the rest with his son ; among others, there re- 
mained the count of Foix to petition for his - 
lands, and see if he could recover them, and 
count Rayrtlond went straight to Viterho to 
wait for his son and those he had left with him, 
as has been explained. 

" All this done, the count of Foix sought a 
private interview with the holy father, to know 
whether his lands would be restored to him or 
not ; and when the holy father had seen the 
count, he restored him his land and lordship, 
and delivered him his letters thereto, as be- 
hooved in such business, whereat the count of 
Foix was exceeding joyful and glad of leart, 
and full of thanks to the holy father, who gave 
him his blessing, and absolution for all that he 
had done up to that day. When the count of 
Foix had settled his business, he left Rome, 
and went straight to Viterbo, to count Ray- 
mond, and related to him the whole course of 
the matter, how he had received absolution, 
and how, likewise, the holy father had restored 
him his land and VntaYmgn. \ *xA V* ~* * 
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him his letters, whereat count Raymond was 
exceeding joyful and glad of heart. They 
then left Viterbo and went straight to Ge- 
noa, where they waited for count Raymond's 
son. 

" Now history says that after all this, and 
when count Raymond's son had remained at 
Rome the space of forty days, he had a private 
interview with the holy father, with his barons 
and the lords who were of his company. 
When he had arrived, after the child had sa- 
luted the holy father, as he well knew how to 
do, for the child was wise and well-mannered, 
he sought the holy father's permission to re- 
turn, since he could have no other answer; 
and when the holy father had heard and lis- 
tened to all that the child wished to say and 
show him, the holy father took him by the 
hand, and made him sit by his side, and ad- 
dressed himself to speak to him, saying — * Son, 
listen, that I may speak to thee, and if thou 
doest that which I am about to say to thee, 
thou wilt never fail in any thing. 

" * In the first place, love and serve God, 
and take not what belongs to another ; as for 
thine own, if any one seek to deprive thee of 
it, defend it, and by so doing thou wilt have 
many lands and lordships; and in order that 
thou mayest not remain without lands or lord- 
ships, I give thee the countship of Venaissin, 
with all its appurtenances, Provence, and 
Beaucaire, to serve for thy maintenance until 
the Holy Church shall have assembled its 
council. Then thou mayest return on this side 
of the mountains to have satisfaction and jus- 
tice in what thou seekest against the count de 
Montfort.' 

44 The child then thanked the holy father for 
what ho had given him, and said to him, ' Ldfd, 
if I can recover my lands from the count de 
Montfort and those who retain them, I pray 
thee, lord, not to impute it to me as a fault, 
and not to be angered with me. 1 The holy 
father answered him, * Whatever thou mayest 
do, God grant thee to begin well, and finish 
better.' " • 

These wishes of a weak old man were not 
to be realized. It was neither the Raymonds 
nor the Montforts who reaped tho patrimony 
of the count of Toulouse. The lawful heirs 
recovered it ; but only quickly to yield it. 
The usurper, notwithstanding all his courage 
and prodigious strength of mind, was already 
conquered in heart, when a stone, launched 
from the walls of Toulouse, delivered him from 
this "mortal coil," (a. d. 1218.)* His son, 
Amaury de Montfort, resigned his rights over 



* Guill. de Pod. Lnur. c. 30. "The count was worn out 
with fatigue and sick of life, ruined and exhausted by the 
tharges to which he wan put ; and the incessant upbraiding* 
of the legate to rouse him from what he termed his negli- 
gence and inactivity, were too much for him : and so he 
prayed the Lord to end his troubles in the rest of death. 
On the evening before St. John the Baptist's day, a stone, 
launched from a mangonel, struck him on the head, and he 
mMgimd on the spot " 



Languedoc in favor of the French lung; am*; 
the whole of the South, some free cities apartj 
threw itself into the arms of Philippe-Aavi 
guste.* In 1222, the legate himself and thtj 
bishops of the South besought him on bended] 
knee to allow Montfort to do him homage.fj 
In truth, the conquerors were at a loss what I 
do with their conquest, and doubted that ttoyj 
could retain it. The four hundred and 
fiefs J which Simon de Montfort had given, laj 
be held according to the custom of 
might be torn from their new possessors except j 
they secured themselves a powerful protectsrg 
and the conquered, who had seen the kiag i ~" 
France on several occasions opposed to 
pope, hoped from him a little more equity 
gentler treatment. 

Casting our eyes at this period over Ex 
we shall descry in all its states a 
and an inconsistency of principle and of ^ 
tion, which could not fail of turning to 
profit of the king of France. 

Before the frightful war which brought 
the catastrophe of the South, Don Pedro anij 
Raymond V. had been the enemies of the 
nicipal liberties of Toulouse and of Ajram.' 
The king of the latter country had wished tej 
be crowned by the hands of the pope, and 
do him homage, in order to be more 
dent of his subjects. The count of T< 
Raymond V., had himself solicited the 
of France and England to make a 
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bly praying and beseeching you to deiga ■ -: 
>. ,f Preuves de i'Hlstolre du iAngued. L aVT, 



* Raymond VII. writes to Philip-Augustus, (July, 129) 
— " I apply to you, my lord, as to my chief and only proa* 
tor ... . humbt 
take pity on me 
p. 375. 

t (December, 1332) " That . . . Amalric besought JW 
to deign of your condescendence to accept for youwelf and 
your heirs forever, the land which he or his father held,* 
might hold, in or near the territory of Albigesium, we »- 
jolce thereat, desiring that the Church and that laodnsjto 
governed under the shadow of your name, and praying ma 
the bottom of our hearts, forasmuch as royal power belosp 
to your iHustrious majesty, by grace of the King of tags 
and for the honor of holy mother Church and your Hag* 
dom, that you would receive the offering of the afrreaM 
land and tho said count's resignation ; and you will find • 
and tho other prelates prepared to exert ourselves to tat 
utmost in this matter on your behalf, and to exp end tht 
moans which the Church has, or may have, here.** rYrarai 
de rnisu du Langned. L ill. p. 276.— (1223.) "Wham 
had been long left iu solitary wise in Beziers, eipettin} 
death every moment, and desiring death since we lived to 
torture, the enemies alike of the faith and of peace bsrtof 
their swords over our heads, lo! O dreaded king, there ar- 
rived on the 1st of May a messenger .... who brought ■ 
a welcome message, a message of comfort, to the relief* 
all our misery, namely, that it pleaseth the magnificence af 
your mightiness, (quod videlicet placet celsitudinls wstw 
inagnificentle.) in council of the prelates and barons of yoV 
kingdom assembled at Melun, to take Into consideratloa tfct 
remedy and succor of a land, which would be tuned to* 
a desert and a word of everlasting reproach, had not tkf 
Lord quickly succored us by the ministry of your WP 
right hand, for which we — squalid with excess of w o,asi 
worn out with extreme grief— at length breathing, KM* 
thanks in the first place to the Most High, in whose bud 
are the hearts of kings, knowing that It waa by his i»M** 

tion that you, fee Therefore with bended kneii 

most drended king, with torrents of tears, and torn «• 
sobs, we implore your royal majesty to obey the call of G» 
.... since your kingdom Is threatened with the susfaf 
slon of the Church Universal, except yon devise 
and succor," dtc -hid. p. 9ML 

X See above, p. 16X 
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DOMINICANS AND FRANCISCANS. 



The two orden preach QQ 1 
axaititt the heretic*. * a * 



the civil and religious liberties of the 
Toulouse. A representative of the 
e longed to crush the municipal princi- 
ich curbed his power. The English 
is continuing against Canterbury and 
his barons the struggle commenced by 
II. Finally, the emperor Otho of 
ck, son of Henry the Lion, sprung 
Guelphic family, the bitter enemy of 
*rors, but English by his mother's side, 
ight up at the English court with his 
Richard and John, thinking more of his 
than of his father, went over to the 
tes, just as the Ghibeline house of the 
of Suabia was restored by the popes, 
cent III., the guardian of the young 
:k II. Thus Otho, equally deserted 
phs and Ghibelines, found himself con- 

his domains of Brunswick, and took 
i his uncle John against the Church 
lippe-Auguste, who defeated him at 
s. Such was the anomalous condi- 
Europe. The princes were against 
it, and for religious liberties. The 

was Guelph ; the pope, Ghibeline. 
>e, while attacking kings on religious 
, supported them against the people on 
considerations. He crowned the king 
?on, annulled Magna Charta, and 
the archbishop of Canterbury, just as 
er III. had abandoned Becket. Thus 
renounced his ancient part of defender 
cal and religious liberties ; while the 
monarch, on the contrary, was grant- 
erous communal charters, took a share 
-usade of the South, but only so far as 
roucher for his faith, and alone in Eu- 
Id a strong and simple position — his 
is the future. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

ALF OP THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

CISM. LOUIS IX. SANCTITY OP THE 

3P PRANCE. 

rast struggle which has been described 
-eceding chapter, terminates, apparent- 
i pope's advantage. He is triumphant 
lere — over the emperor, over king John, 

heretical Albigeois, and the schismatic 

England and Naples are become two 

the holy see, and the tragic death of 

of Aragon has read a bitter lesson to 
j. Yet have all these successes tended 
to strengthen the papal power, that we 
) him, in the midst of the thirteenth cen- 
indoned by great part of Europe, solicit- 
yons the protection of the French, and, 
>mmencemei\t of the following century, 



outraged, beaten, buffeted by his good friend 
the king of France, and, at last, compelled to 
place himself in his hands at Avignon. 'Tia 
to the profit of France that conquered and con 
querors, the Church's enemies and the Church 
herself will have succumbed. 

How explain this rapid decay from Innocent 
the Third's day to that of Boniface the Sev- 
enth — such a mil after such a victory 1 In the 
first place, the sword is powerless against 
thought ; rather, it is the nature of this viva- 
cious plant to germ, grow, and flourish under 
its iron blade. How much the more, then, if 
the glaive is raised by the hand to which it 
ought to be most a stranger, by a pacific and 
priestly hand ! if the lamb bites and tears, if 
the father murders ! . . . the Church, forfeit- 
ing in this manner her character for sanctity, it 
will presently devolve on a layman, on a king, 
on the king of France. And thus, unwittingly, 
the pious Louis IX. inflicts a fearful blow on 
the Church. 

The very lemedies applied have turned intc 
so many evils. The pope has only overcome 
independent mysticism, by himself opening 
large schools of mysticism — I speak of the 
mendicant orders. This was combating mis- 
chief by mischief — undertaking the most diffi- 
cult and contradictory of all things ; to reduce 
inspiration to rule, to fix the limits of illumina- 
tion, and to give form to delirium ! Liberty is 
not to be sported with in this fashion, but is a 
two-edged blade, which wounds him who fan- 
cies that he grasps it, and seeks to use it as 
his instrument. 

The orders of St. Dominic and of St. Fran- 
cis, on which the pope endeavored to support 
the tottering Church, had a common mission — 
to preach. The first monastic period, the age 
of monkish industry, in which the Benedictines 
had cleared at one and the same time the land 
and the mind of the barbarians, had passed 
away. The age of the preachers of the crusade, 
of the monks of Citeaux and of Clairvaux, had 
ended with the crusade. The Church required 
a moral crusade, one on which she should no 
longer summon men to the Jerusalem of Judea, 
but to the Jerusalem of charity, unity, simpli- 
city, and obedience. The safeguard of Chris- 
tianity was indubitably the unity of the Church. 
In Gregory the Seventh's day, it had been 
saved by the monks, the auxiliaries of the 
papacy. But at the time heretics were over- 
running the world in the diffusion of their doc- 
trines, the monks had quitted the field for a 
sedentary and recluse life ; and against their 
preachers the Church brought forward her own 
preachers — 'tis the name of the order of St. 
Dominic* The world coming less to her, she 
went forth to it. These missionaries of hers 
drew at the spring in which Chr'stianity has 
ever slaked its thirst, when panting and fa- 



* (They were called the Frerc* Priekcwrt. 
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tigued — that of grace ;* and there jettedf from 
this spring two orders, those of St. DominicJ 
and St. Francis. The spring being re-opened, 
there was abundance for every one ; all came, 
and laymen were made free of it. The third 
order (Tiers-Ordre) of St. Dominic and of St. 
Francis received a multitude of men who could 
not quit the world, and who sought to reconcile 
it* duties with monastic perfection. St. Louis 
and his mother belonged to the third order of 
St. Francis. 

Thus far the influence of the two orders was 
common to either ; yet, with this ru.emblance, 
each bore the imprint of a different character. 
The order of St. Dominic, founded by an au- 
stere spirit, by a Spanish gentleman, and born 
under the sanguinary inspiration of Citeaux in 
the midst of the Languedocian crusade, early 
stopped short in the career of mysticism, and 
displayed neither the fiery enthusiasm nor the 
discursive flights of the sister order. It was 
the chief auxiliary of the popes, until the es- 
tablishment of the Jesuits. The office of the 
Dominicans was to regulate and to repress. 
Theirs was the Inquisition ; and to them was 
confided the teaching of philosophy even with- 
in the pontifical palace. While the Francis- 
cans hurried over the world in the wildness of 
inspiration, alternately sinking and rising from 
obedience to liberty, and from heresy to ortho- 
doxy, firing the world and agitating it with the 
transports of mystical love, the sombre genius 
of St. Dominic buried itself within the sacred 
palace of the Lateran, and the granitic vaults 
of the Esc u rial, ty 

The order of St. Francis was less trammel- 
led, and hurried headlong into love, the love of 
God, exclaiming, as did Luther at a later pe- 
riod — Perish the law, flourish grace! Ihe 
founder of this wandering order was a huckster 
or pedler of Assise ; and he got his name of 
Francis, (Francois,) Italian as he was, from 
his mostly speaking French, (Frangais.) " He 
was,' 1 says his biographer, " in his younger 
days, a vain person, a buffoon, a joker, and a 

singer, lavish, fickle, and bold He had 

a round head, small forehead, black eyes with 
no malevolence in them, straight eyebrows, 
straight and thin nose, small pricked up ears, 
sharp and ardent tongue, earnest and mild 
voice, white, equal, and compact teeth, thin 
lips, little beard, meager neck, short arms, long 
fingers and nails, a poor leg, a small foot, and 
little or no flesh. "|| He was five and twenty 
when converted by a dream. On rising, he 



* The Universities had just deserted St. Augustin for 
Aristotle, (Buleiu, ii. 260:) the Mendicant* went back to 
BU Augnstin. 

t (II enjaillit deux ordret.) Sco the translator's note at 
p. 181-2. 

X Dominic was established in the privileges of a " Foun- 
der" by the bull of Honoriu* III.; who created for him the 
office of Master of the Sacred Palace. 

$ Built by Philip II. 

fl Acta SS. Octobris, t. il. Vita S. Franciscl a Thoma 
Cellnno. p. oS"*, 706. Thomas was a disciple of 8t Francis, 
mad twice wrote tig life by order ol Gregory IX. 



takes horse, sells his stuffs at Folujno, brings 
back the money to an old priest, and on his re- 
fusing it, throws it out of the window. Hf 
seeks, at all events, to remain with the priest, 
but is pursued by his rather, escapes, fives a 
month in a hole, is discovered by his father, 
laden with blows, and followed by the mob with 
volleys of stones. His friends compel him to 
make a formal renunciation of all his worldly 
goods before the bishop. His Joy was at its 
height ; he gives his father all his clothes, sot 
even reserving a pair of drawers : the biskf 
throws his cloak over him * 

He is now launched into the world, and nas 
through the woods, singing his Creator 1 ! 
praises. Stopped by robbers, who ask hhi 
who he is, he replies, " I am the herald whs 
proclaim the Great King." They thrust him . 
into a gully full of snow — a new joy for urn ; 
saint,- who drags ^mself out of it, and goes os ; 
his way rejoicing. The birds sing with him ; 
he preaches to them, and they listen : u Birds, 
my brothers," were his words, " do yon net 
love your Creator, who gives yon wings ami 
feathers, and all you want 1" Then, satisfied 
with their docility, he gives them his blessing, 
and allows them to fly away .f In like manner 
he exhorted all living things to praise sod 
thank God. He loved them, sympathised wits 
them ; he saved, when he could, the hare pur- 
sued by the hunters, and sold his cloak to re* ' 
deem a lamb from the shambles. In his bound- 
less charity he embraced inanimate nature her- 
self. Corn-fields, vines, woods, stones, he 
fraternized with them all, and summoned then 
all to the divine love. J 
. In time, a poor idiot of Assise attached him- 
self to him ; then a rich tradesman left all to 
follow him. These first Franciscans, and those 
who joined ttiem, fell at first into diabolical ex- 
travagancies, akin to those of the fakirs of Is- 
dia, suspending themselves by cords, and load- 
ing themselves with iron chains and wooden 
shackles. $ Then, when they had somewhat 
satisfied this longing for pain, St. Francis long 
revolved within himself whether prayer or 
preaching were the preferable of the two, and 
might have been still enraged in meditating on 
the point, had he not bethought himself of con- 
sulting St. Clara and brother Sylvester. They 
decided for preaching.] From this moment 
he hesitated no longer, but girded his loins 
with a cord and set out for Rome. "Sock 



* Ibid. 111. Cellan. pp. 687, 688. Nee femoralla !*"** 
totu* coram omnibus denudatur. Episcopns .... psS" 
quo indutus erat, contexlt cum. 

t Id. ibid. p. 099. "Fratres roel. avea. moltura drbrtb 

laudare Creatorem," etc One day that ibe swallow 

hindered him from praying by their chirping, be be||ed*** 
to cease, " Sorores meae, hlnuidines," etc They obeys* •> 
once. 

X Id. ibid. p. 705. Septet, vineaa, lapide*. et •N™** 
omnia speelosa caraporum. . ... "He admonished W* 
land and fire, the air and the wind to Divine love.' 1 ice. • • 
" He called all created things h-ttkrt*. as my h r wt ktr , arfc* 
my sitttr, fly." etc. 

Id. ibid. p. GQ5. Allqnla su«nensaa fanihas. • 
Vita 8. Franc, a 8. Bonaveetara, p. 774. 
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his transport," says his biographer, " when 
We arrived in the pope's presence, that he could 
ferdly keep his feet still, and leaped about as 
if be would hare danced. "• At first, the Ro- 
toish politicians inclined to throw cold water on 
fa ardor ; but on reflection, the pope gave him 
kit license. All he asked was permission to 
pieach, beg, and to have no other worldly pos- 
session than the poor church of St. Marie dcs 
Aipes, in the small field of Portiunctde, (little 

Ertion,) which he rebuilt with what was given 
n.f This done, he divided the world among 
fa companions, reserving Egypt for himself in 
the hope of martyrdom ; but his efforts to this 
end were doomed to disappointment, for the 
■Man would persist in sending him back. 

So rapid was the progress made by this new 
order, that in 1219, St. Francis numbered five 
thousand Franciscans in Italy, and they had 
tpread over the whole world. These wild 
apostles of grace hurried everywhere bare- 
footed, acting all the mysteries in their sermons, 
followed by the women and children, laughing 
at Christmas, weeping on Good Friday, and 
developing in their vagrant freedom all the 
dramatic elements of Christianity. The sys- 
tem of grace, according to which man is only 
t poppet in God's hands, frees him from all 
pretension to personal dignity; to lower and 
unihilate himself, and display all of his nature 
mat tendeth to shame, is with him an act of 
love : His exalting God the more. The scan- 
dalous and cynical become a pious enjoyment, 
i devotional sensuality. Man sacrifices with 
pleasure his pride and his shame to the loved 
object. 

Twas transporting to St. Francis to do pen- 
nce in the streets for having broken a fast, 
aad eaten a bit of fowl when all but famished. 
He had himself dragged naked through the 
Mreets, well scourged the while, and proclama- 
tion made, " See the glutton who gorged him- 
•df with fowl, unknown to you !"J At Christ- 
Ms he had a stable arranged to resemble that 
■ which our Saviour was born, to preach in. 
There were the ox, the ass, and hay ; and that 
■othing might be wanting, he bleated like a 
■keep when uttering the word Bethlehem, and 
when naming the sweet Jesus, he licked his 
lips with his tongue as if tasting honey. $ 

Numerous excesses, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve, were occasioned by these mad represen- 
tations, and furious travelings of Europe, that 
could only be likened to the Bacchanalia, or 
me pantomimic displays of the priests of Cy- 
■rie. Nor were they exempt from the san- 
guinary character which had marked the orgies 
•f antiquity. The overpoweringly dramatic 

• ftM. t Th. Cellan. p. 699. 

j Ttu Cellan. p. 606. .... Vldete glutonem, qui lm- 
i est caralbus gaUlnarum, quas, vobis ignoruntibus, 



S tUd. pp. 70S, 707. More balantis ovls Bethlrem dicens 
etjabta sua, com Jesnm nomlnarct, quasi lingebat 
very bay of the stable worked miraculous 
— Ibid. 



cast of mind which urged St. Francis to under- 
take a complete imitation of Jesus, was not 
contented with acting over again his life and 
birth ; he longed to have his Passion as wel* 
and in his latter years, he used to be borne 
about in a cart through the streets and high- 
ways, pouring out blood from his side, and imi- 
tating by his wounds those of our Lord.* 

Th& women hailed this ardent mysticism 
with enthusiasm ; and in return, they were 
made large participators in the gifts of grace. 
St. Clara d'Assise founded the order of the 
Clarisses.f The doctrine of the immaculate 
conception increased in popularity ,{ and be- 
came the main point of religion, the favorite 
thesis with theologians, the cherished and sa- 
cred belief for which the Franciscans, knights 
of the Virgin, broke lances. Christendom was 
inflamed with sensual devotion. St. Dominic 
beheld the whole world in the Virgin's hood, 
as Indus saw it in Christina's mouth, or like 
Brama resting in the lotos flower. " The Vir- 
gin opened her hood before St. Dominic, who 
was bedewed with tears ; and it was of such 
size as easily to contain and embrace the whole 
of the heavens."^ 

It has been already noticed, when speaking 
of Heloise, of Elconora of Guyenne, and of the 
Courts of Love, that from the twelfth century, 

* Pee, also, Bartholomew of Pisa's work, Llbcr Conform 
mltatum B. FrancHci ad vttam Jesu-Chri«ti. ed. 1501, ml. 
227, sqq. The writer begins by laying down the possibility 
of the transformation of the subject loving into the object 
loved. Ho next devises an allegorical tree, divided into ten 
branches, each bearing as its fruit four conformities, to wit, 
two of Jesus Christ's attributes, and two of St. Francis's re- 
semblances thereto. 

t In 1234, St. Francis conferred a special code, or rule, 
on this order ; it was established in Germany by Agnes of 
Bohemia. — " And many daughters of dukes, counts, barons, 
and other nobles of Germany, deserting the world, after the 
example of the blessed Clara and Agnes, were united to a 
heavenly bridegroom." Liber Conformitalum, (ed. 1501,) 
fol.85. 

X The church of Lyons embraced it in 1134 : and was re 
proved for countenancing the innovation in a long letter, by 
St. Bernard, (Epist. 174.) It was approved of by Alain de 
Lille and by Petru* Ccllen*is. (L. vi. epist. 23; ix. 9, 10;) 
and was condemned by the council of Oxford in 1222.— The 
Dominicans declared for St. Bernard ; the university for the 
Church of Lyons. Bulanif. Hist. Univers. Paris, ii. J38; 
iv. 01H, 904. See Duns Scot., Sententiarum. liber lil. dlst. 3, 
qu. i. and dial. 18, qu. i. Scotus is said to have argued in 
support of the Immaculate Conception agnlimt two hundred 
Dominicans, and to have induced the university to declare, 
" that It would admit no one to take his degree, except he 
first swore that he would defend the blessed Virgin from 
the charge of original sin, (originaria noxa.") Wadding. 
Ann. Minorum, cnn. 1394. Bulams, iv. p. 71. 

$ Acta SS. Theodor. de Appoldia, p. 583. To tarn crelos- 
tem patriaiii amplcxando dulciter continebat.— Pierre Dn- 
inianl said that God himself had been smitten with love of 
the Virgin, and exclaims in a sermon, (Sermo xl. de Annunt. 
B. Mar. p. 171.) "O womb, wider spread than the heavens, 
more ample than the earth, more capacious thin the ele- 
ments !" fee.— In a sermon on the Virgin by Stephen Lan* 
ton archbishop of Canterbury, occur the f<r Mowing verses— 

u Bele Aliz matin leva. 
Sun corn ve*U ct para, 
F.ns un vergier s'en entra, 
• C -ink fleurettes y truva ; 

Un chapelet fit en a 
De bele rose rlurie. 
Pur Deu trahez vus en la. 
Vus ki ne amez niie !" 

(Fair Alice rose in the nwrnVTv*, c\o\\veA %tvv\ «Awrwe&\«* 
body, entered au otcYvard, &n& {\nxuu. \tara \\\^ <\vyw«waa 
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woman assumed on earth a position propor- 
tioned to the new importance which she had 
acquired in the celestial hierarchy. In the 
thirteenth we find her seated, at least as mother 
and regent, on many of the western thrones. 
Blanche of Castile governs in the name of her 
infant son, as does the countess of Champagne 
for the young Thibaut, and the countess of 
Flanders for her captive husband. Isabella of 
Marche also exercises the greatest influence 
over her son, Henry III., king of England. 
Jane of Flanders did not content herself with 
the power, but desired manly honors and en- 
signs, and claimed at the consecration of St. 
Louis the right of her husband to bear the 
naked sword, the sword of France.* 

Before proceeding to explain how a woman 
governed France, and broke down feudal powers 
in the name of a child, we must remind the 
reader how every circumstance of the period 
favored the increase of monarchical strength. 
Royalty had only to float on, borne by the cur- 
rent. It sustained no check from the death of 
Philippe- Auguste, (a. d. 1323.) His son, the 
weak and sickly Louis VIII., named ironically, 
it would seem, Louis the Lion, did not the less 
play a conqueror's part. He failed in England, 
it is true, but he took Poitou from the English. 
In Flanders, he maintained the countess Jane 
on the throne, doing her the kindness to keep 
her husband prisoner in the tower of the Lou- 
vre. She was the daughter of Baldwin, the 
first emperor of Constantinople, who was sup- 
posed to have been slain by the Bulgarians. 
One day, he suddenly presents himself in Flan- 
ders. His daughter refuses to recognise him, 
but he is welcomed by the people, and she is 
compelled to fly to Louis VIII., who brings her 
back with an army. The old man was unable 
to answer certain questions ; twenty years' 
hard captivity might well have impaired his 
memory. He passed for an impostor, and the 
countess put him to death. She was looked 
upon by all her people as a parricide. 

In this manner Flanders was subjected to 
French influence, and Languedoc soon followed. 
Louis VIII. was summoned thither by the 
Church to act against the Albigcois, who start- 



She made herself a chaplet of fair, flourishing roses. God 
ha" drawn yon there, yon who love not.) 

He applies each verse in a mystic sense to the Virgin, and 
then exclaims with enthusiasm — 

"Ccste est la belle Aliz, 
Ceste est la flur, 
Oesie est le lis." 

(This is the fair Alice, this is the flower, this is the Illy.) 
Roquefort, Poesie du xii*. et du xili*. siecle. 

The Franciscan, St. Bona ven turn, is said to have com- 

K».«ed the " Greater and lesser Psalter of the Blessed Virgin 
:iry." The first is a kind of serious parody, in which each 
verse is applied to the Virgin. Psalm i "for in fair- 
ness thou excellest all women." 

* By a singular coincidence, a woman, in the year 1250. 
succeeded, for the first time, a sultan, (Chegger-Eddour 
succeeding Almoadan.) Before this, a woman's name had 
never been seen on the coin, or mentioned in the public 
nrayers The caliph of Bagdad protested against the scan- 
dal of this innovation. Michaud, Hist, des Croisades, t. iv. 
9 3S7. 



ed up again under Raymond VII.* Ontheotba 
part, a vast number of the Southerns ven 
anxious to hare this war of tigers, which bai 
been so long going on among them, put an eat* 
to by the intervention of France. Lonii hai 
proved his humanity and knightly loyalty as 
the siege of Marmande, where he vainly en- 
deavored to save the besieged. Five tsi 
twenty lords and seventeen archbishops tsi 
bishops gave it as their advice to the long that 
he should take upon himself the extirpation of 
the Albigeois ;f and, indeed, he put himself k 
motion at the head of all Northern France, the 
men-at-arms alone amounting to fifty thouaaat 
The alarm in the South was great. Nomerooi 
barons and cities sent to meet Louis, and to da * 
him homage. * Nevertheless, the republics of 
Provence, Avignon, Aries, Marseilles, tsi 
Nice, hoped that the torrent would past oa 
one side. Avignon offered a free passage oat- 
side its walls ; but, at the same time, entered ia* 
to a secret understanding with the count of Toe- 
louse to destroy all the forage on the approiea 
of the French cavalry, for Avignon entertained 
the closest relations with Raymond, and had 
remained twelve years under excommunication 
for his sake. Indeed, the podestas of Avi- 
gnon took the title of bailiffs or lieutenants of 
the count of Toulouse. Louis VIII. ' 



on passing through the city itself, and on its 
refusal, laid siege to it. Frederick II.'s re- 
monstrances on behalf of this imperial city 
were unheeded, and she was forced to ransom 
herself, give hostages, and throw down her 
walls. The besiegers put to death all the 
French and Flemings whom they found there 
Great part of Languedoc was struck with dis- 
may ; Nimes, Albi, and Carcassonne surren- 
dered ; and Louis VIII. settled seneschals in 
the latter town and in Beaucaire. It seemed 
as if he were to effect in this campaign the 
complete reduction of the South. But the 
siege of Avignon had been a fatal delay ; * de- 
structive epidemy broke -out in the camp from 
excessive heats; and Louis had himself fallen 
sick when the duke of Brittany and the counts 
of Lusignan, Marche, Angouleme, and Cham- 
pagne entered into an agreement to withdraw 
They all repented of having forwarded thr 
king's success ; and the count of Champagne 
the queen's lover, (such at least is the tradition) 
was accused of having poisoned Louis, who 
died shortly after his departure, (a. d. 1226) 
According to the feudal laws, the regency 
and guardianship of the young Louis IX. i to>uW 
have belonged to his uncle Prulippe-le-Hurepeli 
(the Gross,) count of Boulogne. The pope's 
legate and the count of Champagne, who were 
said to be equally favored by the queen-mother f 
Blanche of Castile, secured the regency tc 
her. A woman commanding millions of men 

* See the letter of the bishops of the South to Louis VJU- 
Preuves de mint, du Lang. p. S89; and the Utters of o* 



noriuH III., np. Her. R. Fr. xix. 600-733. — 

f Hist, da Lang. I. xxiv. p. 390, and Ptouvm, pp.99 V 
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is a vast innovation; and was a brilliant 
andoniuent of the military and barbarian sys- 
m which had prevailed up to that time, to 
ter upon the pacific path of the spirit of mod- 
q times. The Church aided the movement, 
►sides the legate, the archbishop of Sens and 
? bishop of Beauvais came forward to attest, 
it the last king had named his wife regent 

his death-bed. His will, which is still ex- 
it, contains nothing of the sort.* It is, too, 
ubtful that he would have confided the care 

the kingdom to a Spaniard, to king John's 
?re, to a woman who was said to be selected 

the count of Champagne as the object of his 
etic gallantries. Though at first the king's 
emy, like the other great barons, the count 
is nevertheless the most powerful support of 
e throne after the death of Louis VIII. He, 
deed, loved his widow ; as it was said, on the 
ther hand, Champagne loved France : the 
irge manufacturing cities of Troyes, Bar-sur- 
ieine, &c, necessarily sympathized with the 
neific and regular power of the king, rather 
ko with the military turbulence of the lords. 
The king's party was the party of peace, order, 
lad of security of travelling. All who had oc- 
casion to travel, merchants or pilgrims, were 
umredly for the king ; and this serves to ex- 

£n the bitter hatred entertained by the great 
Is towards the count of Champagne, who 
bd early separated from their league. The 
jealousy of the growing importance of the in- 
fatrious part of the community felt by the 
feudal, which gave their sting to the wars of 
Flanders and Langucdoc, was certainly not a 
Granger to the fearful ravages committed in 
Champagne by the barons during the minority 
•fSt. Lou is. f 

The head of the feudal league was not Philip, 
the young king's uncle, nor the counts of 
Mirche and of Lu sign an, the first, the father- 
ifl-law, the second, the brother of the English 
king, but the duke of Brittany, Pierre Mau- 
derc, who was descended from one of the sons 
of Loais-le-Gros. Brittany, holding of Nor- 
ftaody, and, consequently, of England as well 
a of France, floated between the two crowns. 
The duke, too, was the fittest man to profit by 
ftch a position. Brought up in the schools 
of Paris, a great dialectician, at first destined 
to the priesthood, but at heart a legist, a knight, 
*od hostile to the priests, he thence acquired 
the name of Mauclerc, (the wicked clerk.) 

This remarkable man, certainly the first of 
bis time, undertook many things at once, and 
tore than he was able to deal with ; in France, 
to lower the monarchy ; in Brittany, to bo ab- 
late, despite the priests and lords. He won 
fa affection of the peasantry by granting them 

' Archives do Royaume, J. carton 401, Lettro et temoi- 
*»** de 1'Archeveque de Bens, et do l'eveque do Beauvais. 
-•'.aitoB 403, Testament de Louis VIII. 

TAIbMle. |». 541. . . . "The count of Champagne created 
jjWMmo ei or burg es s es and country-folk, (civic and rural 
"■tomes,) on whom he relied mora than on his sol- 



rights of pasturage, the use of all dead wood 
for fuel, and exemption* from toll.* The lords 
of the interior . of the country, too, were with 
him, especial lyv the barons of French Brittany, 
(Avaugour, Vitre, Fougeres, Chateaubriant, 
Dol, Chateaugiron ;) but he was on ill terms 
with those of the coast, (Leon, Rohan, le 
Faou, &c.,) endeavoring to wrest their privi- 
leges from them, and, particularly, the pre- 
cious right of wreck, in virtue of which they 
claimed all shipwrecked vessels. He also 
struggled against the Church, accusing it of 
simony before the barons, and employing against 
the priests the knowledge of canonical law 
which he had acquired from themselves. In this 
struggle he showed himself inflexible and 
barbarous ; on the refusal of a cure to bury an 
excommunicated person, he ordered the body 
and him to be buried together. f 

Mauclerc was thus too busied within his own 
territory, to be able to act with much vigor 
against France ; to which end he would have 
required to have been well supported by Eng- 
land. But the Poitevins who governed and 
plundered the young Henry III., did not leave 
him money enough to undertake an honorable 
war. He was to have crossed over in 1226, 
but was detained by a revolt. Mauclerc ex- 
pected him again in 1229 ; but Henry the 
Third's favorite was bribed by the queen-regent 
of France, and nothing was ready. She had 
furthermore the address to hinder the count of 
Champagne from marrying Mauclerc's daugh- 
ter. J Conscious of the weakness of their 
league, the barons, notwithstanding all their ill- 
will, durst not formally disobey the infant king, 
in whose name the regent issued her orders ; 
and when summoned by her in 1228 to join her 
with their followers against Brittany, they all 
appeared — but brought only two knights each. 

The weakness of this league of the North 
allowed the regent and her counsellor the le- 
gate to act with vigor against the South. A 
new crusade was commenced in Languedoc, 
which has, at least, in its justification, the hor- 
rible cruelty practised by Raymond VII., who 
mutilated all his prisoners. $ Toulouse would 
have made a protracted resistance, had not the 
crusaders methodically set about the destruction 
of the vines, which constituted the staple wealth 
of the country. || The Languedocians had re- 
sisted as long as it cost blood alone ; but on this, 
they constrained their count to yield. He was 
obliged to rase the walls of the city, to admit a 



• D. Morice. Preuves do THist. do Bretagtoc, 1. 1096 
t D(tru, Hist, de Brctagne, t. ii. Math. Paris, p. 35. 
t She is wild to have written to him a* follows : — " Sire 
Thibauld of Champagne, I have heard that you have cove- 
nanted and promised to take to wife the daughter of count 
Perron of Bretagne. Wherefore I charge you, if you do not 
wish to lose whatever you possess in the kingdom of France 
not to do it If you hold dear or love aught in the said king 
dom, do it not. The reason why, you know wo' I. I havi 
never found any who sought to do mo more ill than he. 
D. Morice. i. 158. 



$ Math. Paris, p. 294. 
(| Guill. 



de Pod. Laut. &p.&cx.'&. 'Ft. -&&.?& 
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French garrison within it, to authorize the 
establishment of the Inquisition, to confirm 
France in possession of Lower Languedoc, 
and to leave Toulouse after his death as the 
dower of his daughter Jane, who was betrothed 
to on* of the king's brothers.* Upper Prov- 
ence he ceded to the Church ; and nencc the 
origin of the right of the popes to the countship 
of Avignon. He himself repaired to Paris, 
humbled himself, submitted to the scourge in 
the church of Ndtre-Dame, and voluntarily 
gave himself up to six weeks' imprisonment in 
the tower of the Louvre. f This tower, in 
which six counts had been imprisoned after the 
battle of Bouvines, from which the count of 
Flanders had just been released, and in which 
the old count of Boulogne had slain himself in 
despair, had become the chateau, the country- 
seat in which the great barons lodged, each in 
his turn. 

By this time the regent had sufficient confi- 
dence in her power to defy the count of Brit- 
tany, and cited him to appear before the peers. 
This tribunal of the twelve peers, framed after 
the mystic number of the twelve apostles, and 
on the poetic traditions of the Carlovingian ro- 
mances, was not a fixed and regular institu- 
tion. Nothing could be more convenient for 
the monarch. On this occasion the peers hap- 
pened to be the archbishop of Sens, the bishops 
of Chartres and of Paris, the counts of Flan- 
ders, Champagne, Nevers, Blois, Chartres, 
Montfort, Vend6me, the lords of Coucy and 
Montmorency, and many other barons and 
knights. 

Their sentence would not have done much, 
had Mauclerc been better supported by the 
English and by the barons. The latter treated 
separately with the regent. Forced to suc- 
cumb to blanche, all the hatred of the barons 
was accumulated against the count of Cham- 
pagne, who was obliged to take refuge in Paris, 
and was only suffered to return to his domains 
on condition that he would take the cross in 
expiation of the death of Louis VIII. : which 
was a plain admission of his guilt. 

Thus the whole movement which had trou- 
bled Northern France passed over towards the 
iSouth and the East. The two rival chiefs, 
Thibaut and Mauclerc, were removed to a dis- 
tance by new events, and left the kingdom at 
p<ace. Thibaut became king of Navarre by 
the death of his wife's father, and sold to the 
regent Chartres, Blois, Sancerre, and Chateau- 
dun. He was followed by numbers of the 
barons. The king of Aragon, who, at the 
same period, began his crusade against Major- 
ca and Valentia, likewise took away with him 
many knights, especially a large number of 
Provencal and Languedoeian faidits% — those 



* Pop the articles of the Treaty, inserted in the third vol- 
im« of the Prvuves de I'llUtuire ihi I,nnpiedo<\ p. 3*29, sqq., 
slid in the nineteenth volume of the Scr R. Fr. p. 210, sqq. 
t Call). iIk Pod. Jrfinr. np. Scr. R. Fr. xix. 224. 
/ An old Frrnch word, meaning " banished men, exWos** 



who had been exiled in the war of the ARh. 
geois. Shortly afterwards, Pierre Mauclerc, 
who was count of Brittany in right of his wife 
only, abdicated the countship in favor of h» 
son, and was named by pope Gregory IX. 
gcneral-in-chief of the new crusade to the 
East. 

Such was the favorable situation of the king- 
dom at the epoch of the majority of St. Louis, 
(a. d. 1236.) The monarchy had lost nothing 
since the time of Philippe-Auguste. Here 
let us pause a moment, and review the prog- 
ress of kingly authority, and of the central 
power since the accession of the grandsire of 
St. Louis. 

Sooth to speak, Philippe- Auguste had founded 
this kingdom by uniting Normandy with Picar- 
dy. He may be sain, too, to have founded 
Paris, by giving it its cathedra], its market, 
(halle,) its pavement, hospitals, aqueducts, new 
bounds, new arms, and, ernecially, *bv char- 
tering and endowing its university, he had 
established the royal jurisdiction by inaugura- 
ting the assembly of peers by a popular and 
humane act — the condemnation of John, and 
the punishment of Arthur's murder. The great 
feudal powers were sinking ; and Flanders, 
Champagne, and Languedoc acknowledged the 
king's authority. He had got together a pow- 
erful party among the nobility, and had created, 
if I may use the term, a democracy in the aris- 
tocracy itself— I allude to the cadets or younger 
sons, with regard to whom he settled it as a 
principle, that they should henceforward be in- 
dependent of their elder brothers. 

Louis IX., the prince on whom this great 
inheritance devolves, attained his majority in 
1236. He was, indeed, declared major; but, 
in reality, he long remained dependent on his 
mother, the haughty Spaniard who had for ten 
years directed affairs. The qualities of Louis 
were not of the kind which display themselves 
early. The leading feature of his character 
was an exquisite sense and sensitive love of 
duty : and his duty he long took to be obedi- 
ence to his mother's will. A Spaniard by hei 
side,* by his grandmother, Isabella's, a Flem- 
ing, the young prince imbibed w»th his mo- 
ther's milk an ardent piety which seems to 
have been foreign from most of his predecessors, 
an •■ of which his successors seem to have been 
little more susceptible. 

This man, who was born with a necessity 
for belief, as a vital part of himself, entered tht 
world exactly in the midst of the great crisis 
when all beliefs were shaken. Where were 
the beautiful images of order — the reveries of 



* By his mother, he wm related to Alphonso X M king of 
Castile, who had promised him aid la the crttfude, but He 
died in 1353, and St. I^ouis "was much affected at hit Iusa.** 
Math. Paris, p. 565.— "On his return/' says Vlllanl, u he 
had coin struck with the impress of hand-enflk, in recollec- 
tion of his captivity ; others say, with the towers of Castile." 
The latter opinion is supported by the fact that Charles and 
Alphonso. brothers of St. Lonls, Introduced the towers «f 
\ CasWto \u\u \Yui\t \nuvt ^WcVam^ v. Vi . v 4Aft 
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the middle age — where were the holy pontifi- 
cate, and the holy Roman empire 1 The war 
of the empire and of the priesthood had reached 
the last extremes of violence, and both parties 
inspired almost equal horror. 

On the one hand was the emperor, sur- 
rounded by his Bolognese legists and Arab 
doctors, a sanguinary bel esprit, who composed 
verses like a mummer of tno South, and who 
buried his enemies under leaden cowls.* He 
had Saracen guards, a Saracen university, and 
Arab concubines. The soldan of Egypt was 
his dearest friend. f He was said to have writ- 
ten the horrible work which made so much 
noise at the time — De Tribus Impostoribus, 
Moses, Mahomet, and Jesus. It was supposed 
by many that Frederick might very well be 
Antichrist. 

The pope did not inspire much more confi- 
dence than the emperor. The one wanted 
faith, the other charity. Whatever the desire 
or the want to reverence the successor of the 
Apostles, it was hard to recognise him under 
the steel cuirass which he had donned since the 
crusade against the Albigeois. It seemed as 
if a thirst for murder had become the charac- 
teristic of the period ; for these men of peace 
nrdy breathed death and destruction, and their 
words were all of terror. They addressed 
themselves to all people and princes, took by 
turns the tone of menace and complaint, de- 
manded, stormed, entreated, and wept. What 
was the object of their ardor t The deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem! By no means. The 

* At taint, according to Dante, Inferno. — Raynaldi de- 
scribes Ercelino as Conrad's lieutenant and Frederick's 
counsellor. Michaud, t. iv. p. 456. 

t Evtraits d'ilistnrlens Are be*, par Reinand. Blbi. des 
CroHades, t. iv. p. 417, sqq. " The emir Fakr-Eddin." says 
VaflM, "was taken greatly into the emperor's confidence. 
who often discoursed with him on philosophy, and they ap- 
peared to entertain very similar opinions. — An intimacy of 

the kind was a subject of scandal to mnny Christians 

* I should not have made such a point of the restoration of 

Jerusalem,' said he to Fakr-Eddin, ' had I not feared losing 

fell credit in the West : my aim was not the delivery of the 

Holy City, or any thing of the sort, but simply to retain the 

esteem of the Franks.' The emperor was rcd-complcxionod 

%nd bald, with weak eyes, and, had he been a slave, would 

doc have been valued at two hundred drachmas. He 

showed by his conversation that he was no believer 1n 

Christianity, and only s|N>ke of it to turn it into ridicule, 

fcc A muezzin reciting to him a verse of the Alcoran 

in which the divinity of Christ is denied, the Sultan was 
about to punish him, but Frederick interposed to screen 
him." — In the margin of the Arab text of Afakrisi are some 
detached words, which seem to Intimate that at heart 
Frederick despised his religion, and that he would have 
manifested his real sentiments, had he not feared the dis- 
content of his subjects. Ho flew into a passion with a 
priest who entered a momiue with the Go«pel in his hand. 
and swore that he would punish severely every Christian 
who shonld enter It without special permission.— The 
friendly relations which Richard maintained with Paladin 
and Malek-Adhel have been noticed above.— When John de 
Brienne was besieged in his camp, in 122 1, he was loaded 
by the sultan with testimonies of good-will. "From this 
time,** says an Arab author, (MnkrW.) "they contracted a 
sincese and lasting Intimacy, and their Interchange of pres- 
ents and friendly Intercourse only ceased with their live?*." 
—la a war with the Kharasmlns, the Christians of S^tIii 
placed themselves under the orders of the infidels ; they 
wen seen marching with crosses borne before them, while 
■siesta mingled In the ranks. Invoking blessings on the ar- 
my, mad offering their chalices to the Mussulmans to drink 
«sst nC IbkL 445, after Ibn-Gloozl, an eye-witness. 



amelioration of the Christian, the conversion* 
of the Gentile world * Not in the least. 
Well, what then ? Blood ! A horrible thirst 
for blood seems to have fired their own. 
ever since they had tasted that of the Albi- 
gcois. 

It was the fate of the young and innocent 
Louis IX. to receive with his inheritance the 
bloodshed of the Albigeois and of the numerous 
other enemies of the Church. It was for him 
that John, condemned without being heard, had 
lost Normandy, and his son Henry, Poitou ; it 
was for him that Montfort had slaughtered 
twenty thousand men in Beziers, and Folquet 
ten thousand in Toulouse. They who had 
perished were, it is true, heretics, unbelievers, 
God's enemies; yet with all this, the dead 
abounded, and a sad odor of blood arose from 
this magnificent spoil of the grave. Hence, 
undoubtedly, the uneasiness and indecision of 
St. IiOui8. He felt a want of believing and of 
attaching himself to the Church, in order to 
justify to himself his father and his grandfather, 
who had accepted such gifts — a critical position 
for a scrupulous conscience. He could not 
make restitution without dishonoring his father 
and enraging France. On the other hand, he 
could hardly retain without consecrating all 
that had been done, without seeming to ap- 
prove of all the excesses and violences of the . 
Church. 

The only object to which a soul so consti- 
tuted could still turn itself was the crusade, 
the deliverance of Jerusalem. The great 
power which, whether well or ill acquired, had 
fallen into his hands, would, doubtlessly, be 
there fitly employed, and so work out its ex- 
piation. At the least, there was thus the chance 
of meeting a hallowed death. 

Never had the crusade been more lawful and 
more admissible. Hitherto aggressive, it was 
about to become defensive. The expectation 
of some great and terrible event prevailed all 
over the East ; like the sound of the waters 
before the deluge, like the breaking up of dikes, 
like the first murmur of the opening of " the 
windows of heaven." The Mongols had be- 
gun to quit the North, and were descending by 
degrees over the whole of Asia. These shep- 
herds, dragging the nations along with them, 
and driving mankind before them together with 
their flocks, seemed bent on removing from the 
face of the earth every city, every building, 
every trace of cultivation, and on reconverting 
the globe into a desert, a free prairie, where 
one might henceforward wander without let or 
limit. They deliberated on treating the whole 
of Northern China on this fashion, and restor- 
ing that empire by the firing of some hundred 
cities, anil the slaughter of several millions of 
men, to the primitive beauty of the solitudes of 
the early world. Where the destruction of the 
large cities would have been too troublesome, 
they indemnified themselves by the massacre 
of the u\\YJiVA\ax\\», — wiYNt*A ^ ^ewKfc&a. ^ 
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skulls which they reared in the plain of Bag- 
dad.* 

These barbarians were equally to be feared 
by all the seels and religious beliefs by which 
Asia was divided, and which bad not a chance 
of arresting their progress. Sunnites and Sti- 
lus, (the caliph of Uagilad and he of Cairo,) 
the Assassins and tho Christians of the Holy 
Land — all feared the day of Judgment. All 
disputes, were on the eve of adjustment, all 
hatreds, of reconciliation : the Mongols had 
charged themselves with the taak. From the 
East they would beyond doubt pass over into 
Europe, in order to effect an agreement be- 
tween the pope and the emperor, between the 
king of England and the king of France. Then 
they would have no more to do than to shake 
nut the oats for their horses on the altar of St. 
Petcr'B at Rome.f and tho reign of Antichrist 
would begin. 

They advanced with slow and irresistible 
pice, like the vengeance of God : already were 
they everywhere present by the terror they 
inspired. In the year 1338, the men of Frisia 
and Denmark durst not quit their affrighted 
wives to pursue the herring fishery, as was 
their wont, on the English coast.} In Syria, 
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every moment was expected to bring the b% 
yellow heads and email shaggy horses. The 
whole East was reconciled. The Mahonwlii 
princes, and among the rest, the Old Hid u 
the Mountain, had sent a suppliant embasrr to 
the king of France, and one of the ambassador! 
crossed over into England. 

On the other hand, the Latin emperor of 
Constantinople had just laid before St. Louii 
liis danger, destitution, and misery. The poor 
emperor had been forced to enter into alliance 
■villi the Comans, and to swear friendship to 
.hem, laying his hand on a dead dog. He vu 
reduced to such extremity as to be compelled 
to burn the beams of the ceiling of his palue 
lor fire-wood ; and when the empress subse- 
quently came once more to appeal to the Lint') 
pity, Joinvillc had to give her a gown to make 
her presentable. The <; tj.eror offered torn; 
over to St. Louis an inestimable treasure, the 
true crown of thorna with which our Saviour 
had been crowned, a very great bargain. The 
sole embarrassment which the monarch felt in 
the matter was, that dealing in relics seemed 
to partake of simony ; yet it was not forbiddei 
to make a present to him who made such i 
gift to France. This present amounted to i 
liundrcd and sixty thousand livies, and St. Louis 
idded into the bargain the proceeds of a con- 
Mention levied upon the Jews, which he scru- 
pled to touch himself, fie went barefooted u 
far as Vincennes to receive the holy relics, ind 
afterwards founded the Sainte Chape lie U 
Paris for their shrine. 

Tho crusade of 1235 was not calculated to 
re-establish tho affairs of the East. The 
Chlmpenois• king of Navarre, the duke o! 
Burgundy, and the count de Montfort, suffered 
themselves to be defeated. The brother of the 
king of England gained no other glory thu 
that of ransoming prisoners. Mauclerc vu 
the only one who reaped any advantage. 
However, the young king of France could not 
yet quit his kingdom to repair these mischief*. 
\n extensive league had been formed again?) 
dim- The count of Toulouse, whose daughter 
ivas the wife of the king's brother, Alphonse 
Jo Poitiers, wished to make ono more effort to 
keep his state, though he had not been able S 
keep his children, lie was allied to the sov- 
ereigns of England, Navarre, Castile, and At- 
agon ; and desired to marry either Marguerite 
dc la Marchc, sisler of Henry III., by tbe 
mother's side, or Beatrice of Provence. An 
alliance with the latter would have reunited 
Provence to Languedoc, and he would have 
disinherited his daughter in favor of the children 
Beatrice might have borne him, and so formed 
tho whole South into one kingdom. Thii 
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great project miscarried through precipitation. 
&t the beginning of the year 1242, the inquisi- 
tors were massacred at Avignon ; and the law- 
ful heir of Nimes, Beziers, and Carcassonne, 
the young Trencavel, ventured to show himself 
again. But the confederates acted one after 
the other. Raymond was subdued by the time 
the English had taken up arms. Their cam- 
paign in France was pitiable. Henry III. had 
relied on his father-in-law, the count de la 
Marche, and the other lords who had invited 
him. No sooner did they meet and reckon 
with each other, than reproaches and alterca- 
tions began. The French, meanwhile, were 
advancing; and they would have turned and 
taken the English army at the bridge of Taille- 
bourg, which crosses the Charente, had not 
Henry obtained a truce by the mediation of his 
brother, Richard, in whose person Louis re- 
vered the hero of the last crusade, who had re- 
deemed and restored so many Christians to 
Europe.* Henry took advantage of this re- 
spite to decamp and fall back on Saintes. 
IJouis pressed him closely ; a furious engage- 
ment ensued in the vineyards,f and the English 
monarch took refuge in Saintes, and thence 
fled to Bordeaux, (a. d. 1242.) 

An epidemic disorder, from which king and 
army suffered alike, hindered Louis from fol- 
lowing up his success. Nevertheless, the bat- 
tle of Taillebourg was a mortal blow to his ene- 
mies, and, in general, to feudalism. The count 
of Toulouse was only spared as being the cousin 
of St. Louis's mother. His vassal, the count 
deFoix, professed his desire to hold imme- 
diately of the king. J The count de la Marche, 
and his wife, the haughty Isabella of Lusignan, 
the widow of John and the mother of Henry 
III., were constrained to submit. When this 
aged count did homage to the king's brother 
Alphonse, the new count of Poitiers, a knight 
appeared who declared that he had been mor- 
tally aggrieved by him, and challenged him to 
single combat in the presence of his suzerain. § 
\Iphonse sternly insisted on the old man's 
meeting the young appellant. The result was 
Certain ; and Isabella, fearing that she would 
be called to meet her doom after her husband, 
had already sought refuge in the convent of 
Fontevrault. St. Louis interposed, and would 
not permit the unequal combat. Such, how- 
ever, was the state of humiliation to which the 
count de la Marche was reduced, that his ene- 
my, who had sworn to suffer his hair to grow 

* Math. Puis. p. 400. Et vocabant earn mnlti redemp- 
tven raam, quia per compositlonem pads eos in terra 

tsacta liberaverat Matthew Paris goes on to say, 

■And be obtained this as well became of the esteem in 
srhkh the Franks held him, for the aforesaid liberation of 
their nobles In the Holy Land, and because of his relation- 
ship to the lord king of the Franks, as that it was the 
Lard's day.**— Philippe- Augoste never gave battle on 8nn- 

f M. Ibid. Inter vtneas In arctis vlarnm. 
i Bint, da Laagnedoe, 1. xxrv. p. 435. 
f Hath. Paris, p. 400. M After the fashion of the Franks, 
b» held osjt his ganntiet to hjn, requiring fall justice in 

1 9 (be ancient jaw of the Franks.'* 



until he had avenged his insult, had it solemnly 
cut in presence of the assembled barons, ant? 
declared that he had had ample revenge.* 

On this, as on .every other occasion, Louis 
displayed the moderation of a saint and of a 
politician. A baron having declined to surren- 
der except authorized by his lord, the king of 
England, Louis approved his conduct, and re- 
stored him his castle with no other guarantee 
than his oath.f But, in order to spare those 
who held fiefs from both himself and Henry all 
temptation to perjury, he warned them, in the 
words of the gospel, that " no one can serve 
two masters," and allowed them to make their 
choice.f And, in order to remove all pretext 
for war, he sought from Henry the formal ces- 
sion of Normandy, in return for which he would 
have given up Poitou. 

Such were the prudence and moderation of 
this monarch. He even imposed on Raymond 
no other conditions than those of the treaty of 
Paris, which he had signed fourteen years be- 
fore. $ 

Meanwhile, the so much dreaded catastrophe 
had taken place in the East. One wing of the 
prodigious army of the Mongols had pushed on to 
Bagdad, (a. d. 1258 ;) another swept down upon 
Russia, Poland, and Hungary. || The Karis- 
mians, their precursors, had invaded the Holy 
Land ; and, despite the junction of the Chris- 
tians with the Mussulmans, had gained a bloody 
victory at Gaza, (a. d. 1244.) Five hundred 
Templars fell there — all the knights of the or- 
der at the time in the Holy Land. Next, the 
Mongols took possession of Jerusalem, which 
had been deserted by its inhabitants ; but, lured 
back by the cunning device of these barbarians, 
who displayed crosses on the walls, they wem 
mercilessly massacred.^f 

St. Louis was sick, in bed, and almost dying, 
when these melancholy tidings reached Europe. 
He was so ill that his life was despaired of; 
and one of the ladies watching by his bedside 
was about to cover his face with the coverlet, 
thinking him dead.** As soon as he was a little 
better, to the great astonishment of all about 
him, he had the red cross placed on his bed, 
and on his vestments. His mother would have 
been better pleased to see him in his grave — 
him, weak and dying as he was, to vow to go 
so far, beyond sea, to a deadly climate, to shed 
his own blood and that of his subjects in that 

* Jolnville. (edit. 1761,) p. 24. 

t Math. Paris, p. 4ffi. Stntim, accepto ab eo jura men to 
fidelitatis, ip*um el enstodienduni confidenter liberavit. The 
king, says the chronicler, accosted bim with the words — 
" Thou alone hart borne thyself loyally." 

X Id. p. 410. Rex Francorum Parisiis convocatos omnes 
ultramarinos qui terras habnernnt In Anglia, sic est anV 
tus : '* Quicumque In regno meo conversatur, habens terras 
In Anglia, rum nequeat quia competenter ciuohus doininls 
servire, vel penltus mihl vel regi Anglia inseparabiliter 
adha?reat." 

$ Hist, dn Languedoe, 1. xxv. p. 437. 

f| Math. Paris, p. 438. 

ir Id. p. 420. 8lgna christianoram qui snhito fngam inle 
rant, super propagnacula mururuni civitatis in propatak 
elevaverunt. 
i *• Jotav\\\e,p.*A. 
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useless war which had lasted above a century ! 
—and both she and the very priests besought 
him to renounce his intention. He was inflexi- 
ble. The idea which was supposed to be so 
fatal for him, apparently saved him. He hoped 
and wished to live, and did live. As soon as 
he was convalescent, he sent for his mother 
and the bishop of Paris, and addressed them as 
follows : — " Since you believe that I was not 
perfectly myself when I took my vows, I now 
pluck my cross from off my shoulders, and give 

it into your hands But now," he went on 

to say, " you cannot deny that I am in the full 
enjoyment of all my faculties ; then give me 
back my cross, for He who knows all things, 
also knows that no food shall enter my mouth 
•mil I have again been marked with his sign." 
" 'TU the finger of God," exclaimed all present, 
" let us no longer oppose his will." And from 
that day forward, no one gainsaid his project. 

The only obstacle there remained to over- 
come — a sad and unnatural thing — was the 
hope. Innocent IV. filled all Europe with his 
hate to Frederick II. Expelled from Italy, he 
assembled against him a great council at Ly- 
ons,* which city, though imperial, held never- 
theless of France, on whoa*? territory was her 
faubourg beyond the Rh6ne. St. Louis, who 
had vainly offered his mediation, felt some re- 
pugnance at receiving the pope ; nor did he, 
until after all the monks of Citeaux had thrown 
themselves at his feet, and he had made him 
wait fifteen days before declaring his will.f In 
his passion, Innocent did all that lay in his 
power to thwart the crusade to the East ; seek- 
ing to turn the arms of the French king against 
the emperor, or against the king of England, 
who had momentarily forgotten his servility to- 
wards the holy see. As early as the year 
2^9, he had offered the imperial crown to St. 
Louis for his brother, Robert d'Artois ; and, in 
1245, he offered him that of England — a 
strange sight, to see a pope neglecting nothing 
that might hinder the deliverance of Jerusalem, 
and offering all and every thing to one who had 
taken the cross, to induce him to violate his 

vow .J 

Louis recked little of acquisitions. He 
thought much more of rendering those of his 
father's lawful. He vainly attempted to recon- 
cile England by a partial restitution. He even 
put the question to the bishops of Normandy, 
how he might make his mind easy as to his 
right to the possession of that province. $ He 
indemnified the viscount Trencavel, to whom 
Nimes and Beziers belonged by right of inher- 
itance, with a sum of money, and took him 

* Malh. Paris, p. 443-447, sqq. 41 Let us first crash the 
dragon," he said, " and we will soon crush these young 
vipers. This he said with great anger, in a voice stifled by 
pas»ion, with distorted eyes, and contracted nostrils." 

t Id. p. 433. 

t "The English barons durst not proceed to the Holy 
Land, fearing the plots of the court of Rome." (Muscipuhts 
Romans* curie formidantes.) Math. Paris, ap. Michaud, 
v. iv. p 961. 

£ Math. Pari*, p. 642. 



with him to the crusade with all the fi 
tftrf exi es of the war of the Albigeois,ailtbosf 
whom the establishment of Montfort't eoav 
panions had deprived of their patrimoBj. 4 
Thus he mado the holy war a means of expa- 
tion, and universal reconcilement. 

THE TWO LAST CBUBADIS. 

It was not a mere war, an expedition, wtoA 
St. Louis projected, but the foundation of a 
great colony in Egypt. The idea of that «sj 
was,«nd not unsupported by probability, tfcsV 
to conquer and keep possession of the Hsif 
Land, it was essential to have Egypt to Mt 
upon, (pour point eTappui.) Thus be ctrrisi 
with him a large quantity of agricultural impte*; 
ments, and tools of every kind.f In order tr < 
maintain a regular communication, he desider- 
ated a port of his own on the Mediterranean-* 
and, as the Provencal harbors belonged to khv 
brother, Charles of Aojou, he formed that of- 
Aiffues-Mortes. % 

He first sailed to Cyprus, where he took a 
an immense stock of provisions^ and where hi 
made a long stay, either waiting for his brother 
Alphonse, who headed his reserve, or, perhaps, 
to train himself to an eastern clime in this new 
world. Here he was amused by watching tkft 
ambassadors of the Asiatic princes, who caw 
to observe the great king of the Franks, 
First, came those of the Christiana, from Con- 
stantinople, Armenia, and Syria ; those of tht 
Mussulmans, and, among others, the envoyi 
of that Old Man of the Mountain, of whoa 
there ran so many stories. § Even the Mon- 
gols sent their representatives ;|| and St. Louis, 
who supposed them favorable to Christianity 
from their hate to the other Mahometans, en- 
tered into a league with them against the two ; 
popes of Islamism — the caliphs of Bagdad ati 
of Cairo. 

When the Asiatics had recovered from then 
first fears, they grew familiar with the idea of 
the great invasion of the Franks ; who were 



* Hist da Lnnguedoc, 1. xxv. p. 457. 

t " Spades, pitchforks, draft, ploughshares, ploughs,"** 
Math. Paris. 

J Joinville, (cd. 17G1. fol„) p. 29 "And wbeatnfl 

caw the stacks they took them for mountains, for nia w 
fallen so long that the corn had sprouted, to that it looks* 1 
like grass." 

$ He sent to ask the king for exemption from the triftB* 
which he paid to the Hospitallers and Templars :—" SekW 
the admiral was a bachelor, (bacheler,) well equipped, whs 
held in his hand three daggers, the one of which went to* 
the handle of the other; and, had the admiral been renuMi 
he would have presented them severally to the king la loins. 
of defiance. Behind him who held the three knives wm 
another who held a hcttfuermn, (a piece of cotton doth) 
twisted round his anr, which he would have pres e n ted » 
the king, to signify that it was his windlng-sbeet, had H 
refused the request of the Old Man of the Mountain." Join- 
villo, p. 95.—" When the Old Man rode forth, he was aw 
ceded by a crier who bore a Danish axe with a long hanoK 
all covered with silver, and stuck full of daggers who pjr 
claimed, ' Turn from before him who bears the death ar 
kings in his hands.' " Id. p. 97. 

|| M. de Romuxat (Memoire sur let Tartar©*) does asl 
agree with de Guignes in thinking the 
posters 
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becoming enervated by the abundance and se- 
iuctions of a tempting clime. Prostitutes 
pitched their tents around the very tent of the 
king himself and of his wife, the chaste queen 
Margaret, who had followed him.* 

At length, he determined on setting out for 
Egypt, and had the choice of Damietta or of 
Alexandria as a landing-place. Borne by a 
gale towards the first,! he attacked in all haste 
and leaped into the water, sword in hand. 
The light troops of the Saracens, who were 
drawn up on the shore, tried one or two 
;harges, but finding the Franks immoveable, 
hey fted at full gallop. The strong town of 
Damietta, which might have held out, surren- 
kered in the first alarm. Master of such a 
>lace, the next step was an immediate attack 
>n Alexandria or Cairo. But the same faith 
vhich inspired the crusade, led to the neglect 
>f the human means which would have secured 
ts success. Besides, the king, a feudal king. 
10 doubt was unable to force his followers from 
:he plunder of a rich city. It was a repetition 
of Cyprus : they only allowed themselves to 
be drawn off when wearied of their own ex- 
cesses. There was another excuse ; Alphonse 
and the reserve had not arrived. The count 
of Brittany, Mauclerc, already experienced in 
Eastern warfare, advised Alexandria's being 
first secured ; the king insisted on making for 
Cairo. This led to the army's plunging into 
that country, intersected with canals, and fol- 
lowing that route which had been so fatal to 
John de Brienne. The march was singularly 
slow. Instead of throwing bridges over the 
canals, they made a causeway across each ; 
and they thus took a month to march the ten 
leagues between Damietta and Mansourah,! to 
gain which latter town they undertook a dike 
which was to stem the current of the Nile, and 
afford them a passage. During this labor, they 
Buffered fearfully from the Greek fire directed 
against them by the Saracens, and which, cased 
is their armor as they were, burned them be- 
yond the possibility of relief.^ Fi*.y days were 



♦ " The common people took up with prostitutes, whence 
It happened that the king dismissed numbers of his attend- 
ant* when he returned from our imprisonment ; And, having 
Inquired the reason, he told me that he knew for certain 
that they had pitched their huts a small stone's throw from 
his tent, and that in the time of the greatest mishaps the 
army had ever been in." Jolnville, p. 37. — " The barons 
who ought to have kept their substance for good use in fit 
line and place, gave great feasts and costly meats, (outra- 
geases viand**,) fee." 

t It is probable that St Louis would have effected his 
taicent on the same spot as that chosen by Bonaparte, (half 
ft league from Alexandria,) had not the storm he encoun- 
tered on leaving Limlsso, and contrary winds, perhaps, 
home him to the Coast of Damietta. According to the Arab 
writes*, the sultan of Cairo, informed of the dispositions 
tnmde by St. Louis, had sent troops to Alexandria' as well us 
Damietta, to oppose his landing. Michaud, t. Iv. p. 230. 

% Joinville, p. 40. Bonaparte was of opinion, that if 
St. Louis had manoeuvred as the French did in J 708. he 
night, leaving Damietta on the 8th of June, have reached 
Maosowah on the 12th, and Cairo on the 2bth. See the 
Memoir** de Monthoioa. 

% ** Whenever our sainted king heard that they were 
throwing the Greek Are at us, he rose in hi« bed. and 
rtrrtehlaf ami bit hands towards oar Lord, exclaimed with 

IS 



consumed in this, when they learned that they 
might have spared themselves all the labor and 
trouble ; a Bedouin showed them a ford, (Feb 
8th.) 

The vanguard, led by Robert of Artois, ef- 
fected the passage with some difficulty. The 
Templars, who happened to be with him, 
recommended his waiting until his brother 
should come up ; but the fiery youth scorned 
their advice as that of cowards, and spurred 
into the town like a madman through the open 
gates. He allowed his horse to be led by a 
brave knight who was deaf, and who cried out. 
with a stunning voice, " Upon them, upon 
them, down with the enemy !"* The Tem- 
plars dared not remain behind : all entered, all 
perished. The Mamelukes, recovered from 
their surprise, barricadoed the streets, and 
crushed the assailants from the windows. 

The king, as yet ignorant of what had be- 
fallen, crossed over, and encountered the Sara- 
cens. He fought valiantly. " There, where 
I was on foot with my knights, 1 ' says Joinville, 
" the king came, wounded, with all his battle, 
and with great sound and noise of trumpets 
and nakirs, and halted on a raised way ; but 
never was so goodly a man at arms seen, for 
he topped all his people from the shoulders up- 
ward, and had a golden helm on his head, and 
a German sword in his hand." In the evening, 
he was made acquainted with the death of the 
count d 1 Artois : he exclaimed, " that God had 
wished for what he had given him, and then 
big tears fell from his eyes."t Some one 
came to inquire about his brother : " All that 
I know," he said, " is, that he is in para- 
dise. "J 

The Mamelukes returning from all sides to 
the charge, the French defended their intrench- 
ments until night-fall. The count of Anjou, 
who had pushed on the nearest to Cairo, was 
on foot, in the midst of his knights, when he 
was attacked at one and the same time by two 
troops of Saracens, the one on foot, the other 
on horseback ; he was overwhelmed with the 
Greek fire, and was considered to be utterly 
discomfited. The king saved him, by breaking 
through the Mussulmans ; while his horse's 
mane was all covered with the Greek fire. 
The count of Poitiers was for a moment a 
prisoner ; but was luckily rescued by the butch- 
ers, suttlers, and women of the army. The 
sire de Brian^on could only keep his ground 
under cover of the duke of Burgundy's ma- 
chines, which played across the river. Gui de 
Mauvoisin, covered with the Greek fire, hardly 
escaped from the flames. The battalions of 
the count of Flanders, of the barons from be- 
yond the sea, commanded by Gui d'Ibelin and 

tears, ' O ! gracious God, (Biau Sire Diex,) preserve my peo- 
ple to me.' " Joinville, p. 45. 

* Id. p. 58.— Id. p. 47. "The good count of Boissous 
laughed at ine, saying. 'Seneschal, let this rabble hoot, as 
by God's coif (this was his usual oath) we shall live to speak 
of this day in ladies' chamber*.' '* 

t Id. p. 64. \\fc.v^ 
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Gauthier de Chatillon, had almost throughout 
the day the advantage over the enemy. The 
tatter, at last, sounded the retreat ; and Louis 
returned thanks to God, in the midst of the 
whole army, for the aid which He had vouch- 
safed him. It was, indeed, a miracle to hare 
been enabled to defend with infantry, and they 
almost all wounded, a camp attacked by a for- 
midable cavalry.* 

Louis must soon hare seen that success was 
impossible, and have desired to retire on Dami- 
etta; but he could not resolve on the step. 
Indisputably, the large number of wounded in 
the camp rendered retreat difficult ; but every 
day added to the numbers of the sick. En- 
camped on the slime of Egypt, and chiefly fed 
on the eelpouts of the Nile, which devoured so 
many corpses, strange and hideous maladies 
broke out in the army. Their gums swelled 
and grew rotten, -and they could only swallow 
by having the proud flesh cut away ; and the 
camp sounded with dolorous cries, as of women 
in labor. The deaths increased daily. One 
day during the epidemic, Joinville, sick and 
hearing mass in his bed, was obliged to rise 
and to support his almoner who was on the 
point of fainting : " so supported, he concluded 
the administration of the sacrament, said entire 
mass, anil never sang more." 

The dead inspired horror ; each fearing to 
touch and to bury them. In vain did the king, 
full of respect for these martyrs, set the exam- 
ple, and assist in burying them with his own 
hands. The epidemic was daily increased by 
the number of bodies left without burial ; and 
retreat was the only chance of saving the sur- 
vivors — the sad and doubtful retreat of a di- 
minished, weakened, and discouraged army. 
The king, who had at last fallen sick like the 
rest, might have secured his own safety ; but 
he would not consent to abandon his people. f 
Dying as he was, he determined to retreat by 
land, while the sick were embarked on the 
Nile. To so extreme a state of weakness was 
he reduced, that his attendants were soon com- 
pelled to bear him into a small house and lay 
him on the knees of a female, a native of Paris, 
who happened to be there. 

However, the march was soon stopped by 
the Saracens, who hung upon the Christians 
by land, and lay in wait for them on the river. 
A fearful massacre took place, notwithstanding 
their repeated cries of surrender, the Saracens 
fearing to make too many prisoners. At 

* Slsmondl, t vll. p. 428. 

t Joinville. — An Arab historian also say*. " The French 
king might have made his escape from the Egyptian* either 
on horseback, or in boat ; bnt this generous prince would 
not abandon his troops.*' Aboul-Mahassen, ap. Mlchaud. 
t. iv. p. 317.—" On his departure from Cyprus, his vessel 
grazed a rock, and lost three toises' length of her keel. He 
was counselled to quit the ship. To this the king replied, 
* Lords, I see that if I leave this ship she will be considered 
lost, and there are eight hundred touts, and more, on board ; 
as each loves his life as well as 1 do mine, none would re- 
main, but would perish In Cyprus: wherefore, under God, I 
will not peril the Uvea of such a number, but prefer remain- 
U* to tare my people ' Joinville, p. 3. 




length they drove the eitnedan into tasty j 
closed place, and tnmnsoned then te itW] 
Christ : many consented : among others, m\ 
Joinville'* seamen. 

The king and the prisoners of note had tsaj 
reserved for future consideration. JentBstsr 
was demanded by the sultan a* the prist tf 
their liberty : they objected that it belong*, i t» 
the emperor of Germany, mod offered to tat- 
render Damietta, and pay a ransom of far 
hundred thousand golden bexants. The sent 
had consented to the terms, when the Msst* 
lakes, to whom he owed hie victory, revokes; 
and slew him before the galleys in which ml 
French were kept prisoners. Hieir sitrntitj 
was exceedingly critical; and, in fret, it 
murderers forced their way to the king. "Thi 
ruffian who had torn out the sultan 1 * 
stalked np to him wah hie W 
said, ' What will you give me for having 
your enemy, who would have killed votf 
And the king answered him not a word. ThM 
came at many as thirty with bared swords of 
their Danish axes in their hands into our gsV 
ley." Joinville goes on to any, "and I hv 
quired of my lord, Baudouin d'Ibelia, who est 
well acouainted with their tongue, what last 
said. He replied, that they said that they sal 
come to cut our heads off. . Numbers bent ft 
confess themselves to a brother of the Txwt§ 
who was with count William of Fhndem; et\j 
for my part, not one of my aina would cent 
into my head. On the contrary, I thought thai 
the more I should defend myself, or do taji 
thing to provoke them, the worse it would si 
for me. Then I crossed myself, and knelt atj 
the feet of one of them who had a carpenters] 
Danish axe in his hand, and said, ' So died St. 
Agnes. 1 Messire Gui dlbelin, constable of 
Cyprus, knelt by my side, and I said to Mty 
* 1 give you absolution with such power as Gtf 
has given me.* But when I got up thence,! 
did not recollect a word of what he had said tr 
related to me. 1,# 

Three days after Margaret had beard of tst. 
husband's captivity she was confined of a soty 
named John, whom she surnamed Tristan. Ft? 
security sake, she had an old knight, ekfatf 
years of age, to lie at the foot of her oei ] 
Shortly before her labor came on, she knelt tV 
his feet and begged a boon, which the knigat 
swore to grant. Then she said, '* I requu* 
you, by the faith which you have just a** 
plighted, if the Saracens take this city, to stria* 
off my head before they lay hands on a%a/ : 
The knight replied, u Be sure that I will do I 
willingly, for I had myself resolved on slayitj. 
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• Id. p. 73.— The king wn told that the 

deliberated on making him sultan of Babvlee • . . . 
he told me, that be would not hare refused. Aad ~ 
the scheme fell to the ground for no other ream 
they said the king was the stateliest Caristfta* 
world ; and it was mentioned m proof; that whet 
their leave of him, he took up bis era 
body; and they said that whoever 
would slay them all, er lores tfaesa as 
Id. p. 78. 
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rather than that you should fall into their 

er." # 

he misfortunes and humiliation of St. Louis 

; complete. The Arabs celebrated his de- 

in song8,f and more than one Christian 
►le lighted bonfires in their joy at it. J He 
•rtheless remained a year in the Holy Land 
d in its defence, in case the Mamelukes 
Id push their victory beyond Egypt. He 
d the walls of the towns, fortified Cesarea, 
i, Sidon, and St. Jean d'Acre, and did not 
this unfortunate country until the barons of 
Holy Land had themselves assured him 

his presence was no longer essential, 
des, he had just heard news, which made 
i duty to hasten his return to France — his 
ler was dead ;$ an immeasurable misfor- 
to such a son, who, for so many years, had 
erht only as she wished, and who had left 
contrary to her wishes, on this disastrous 
dition, which was to end in his leaving in 
el ground one of his brothers, so many 
I followers, and the bones of so many mar- 
The sight of France itself could not 
ole him. " Had I alone to endure the dis- 
e and the misfortune," he exclaimed to a 
>p, "and had not my sins turned to the 
id ice of the Church universal, I should be 
pied. But, alas ! all Christendom has 
n through me into disgrace and confu- 

he state in which he found Europe was not 
ulated to give him comfort. The reverse 
;h he deplored was even the least of the 
brtunes of the Church : the extraordinary 
essness observable in every mind was one 

far different nature. Mysticism, diffused 
oghout the people by the spirit of the cru- 
s, had already borne its most frightful fruit, 
ed of the law|| — the wild enthusiasm of 
ical and religious liberty. This democratic 
acter of mysticism, which was to reappear 
e in the Jacqueries of the following centu- 

particularly in the revolt of the Suabian 
ants in the year 1525, and of the Anabap- 

in 1538, had already manifested itself in 
nsurrection of the Pastoureauxft which had 

ip. 84. 

^cording to M. Rifaut, the song composed on this oc- 
i is sung to this 'day. Reinaud, Ex trails d'Historiens 
*, Biblioth. des Croisades, t. iv. p. 4?*». 
lUanl states that Florence, in which the Ghibeltnes 
the predominant party, celebrated the reverse* of the 
iers by public rejoicings. Michaud, t. iv. p. 373. 
ainville, p. 195. " At Sayette (Sayd) came news to the 
bat his mother was dead. So great was his grief, that 
to days one could not speak to him. After this, he 
joe of the grooms of his chamber for me. When I 
mI, be was alone, and opening his arms when he saw 
te said. * Ah, Seneschal ! — 1 have lost my mother !' — 
1 8L Louis was treating with the sultan for his ransom, 
id him that If he would name a reasonable sum, he 
I send to his mother to pay it. And they said to him, 
r to It yon do not wish us to say that you will do these 
if* and the king replied, that he did not know if 
seen would choose to do it, for that she was his lady." 
7X 

tovfsh the law, flourish grace ! Luther. 
lath. Paris, p. 550, soji — On the first Insurrection of 
softie of Seas, the rebels elected for themselves a cler- 
■oopa, and a pope with hi§ earufnols. ConUnoateur 



burst out during the absence of St. Louis. 
They consisted of the most misers ole rustics, 
and, mostly, of shepherds, who, hearing of the 
captivity of their king, flew to arms, banded to- 
gether, formed a large army, and announced 
their intention of going to deliver him.* This 
may have been a mere pretext, or it may have 
been that the opinion which these poor people 
had already formed of Louis, had inspired them 
with a vast, vague hope of comfort and deliver- 
ance. What is certain is, that these shepherds 
showed themselves everywhere hostile to the 
priests, and massacred them, administering the 
sacraments to themselves. They acknowledged 
for their leader an unknown man, whom they 
called grand master of Hungary. f They tra- 
versed Paris, Orleans, and a considerable part 
of France with impunity. However, these bands 
were ultimately dispersed and destroyed. % 

Long after his return, St. Louis seemed to 
reject every foreign thought and ambition. He 
confined himself, with uneasy scrupulosity, to 
his duty as a Christian, considering all the du- 
ties of royalty comprised in the practices of 
devotion, and imputing to himself, as a sin, 
every disorder of the common weal. Sacrifices 
cost him nothing for the satisfaction of his 
sensitive and restless conscience. Despite his 
brothers, his children, barons, and subjects, he 
restored to the king of England Ferigord, the 
Limousin, .Agenois, and his possessions in 
Quercy and Saintonge, on condition of Henry's 
renouncing his rights over Normandy ,Touraine, 
Anjou, Maine, and Poitou, (a. d. 1259.) The 
ceded provinces never forgave him, and, when 
he was canonized, refused to celebrate his fete. 

France would have lost all external action 
through this exclusive attention to things of 
the conscience, had she been altogether in the 
king's hand. The king shrank and withdrew 
within himself : France overflowed abroad. 

On the one hand, England, governed by 
Poitevins, by Southern French, freed herself 
from them by the aid of a Northern French- 
man, Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, 
second son of the famous leader of the crusade 
against the Albigeois. On the other hand, the 
Provencals, led by Charles of Anjou, brother 
of St. Louis, conquered the kingdom of the 

de Nnngis, 1315.— The Pa*Toureaux had also a sort of eccle- 
siastical tribunal. Ibid. 1390.— The Flemings had subjected 
themselves to a hierarchy, to which they owed their abili- 
ty to maintain so long their obstinnte resistance. Grande 
Chron. de Flandrea, 14th century.— The roost famous of the 
routiers had taken the title of arch-priest. Froissart, vol. i. 
ch. 177.— The Jacques themselves had formed a monarchy. 
Ibid. ch. 184.— The Malllotins had In like manner classed 
themselves into tens, fifties, and hundreds. Ibid. ch. 183-184 
Juven. des U ruins, arm. 1383, and Anon, de St. Deny*, Hist, 
c. vi. Monteil, t. i. p. 386. 

* Math. Paris, p. 550. " So many flocked to them, that 
they amounted to above a hundred thousand, and devised 
military standards, and a lamb, bearing a standard, was 
figured on their banners." 

t " He pretended to hold in his hand a letter of the Vir- 
gin Mary's, summoning the shepherds to the Holy Land, 
and to gain credit for the fable kept his hand always •losed.'' 
Ibid. 

t Ibid. Disoertl sunt. "Ttssl nm «a\ <*T w\v«fc* 
chronVcln, " Uke mM fa#>? 
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Two Sicilies, and completed in Italy the ruin 
of the house of Swabia. 

Tho king of England, Henry III., had borne 
the punishment of John's faults. His father 
had bequeathed him humiliation and ruin, and 
he had only been able to recover himself by 
throwing himself unreservedly into the hands 
of the Church ; else the French would have 
taken England from him as they had Normandy. 
The pope used and abused his advantage ; be- 
stowing all English benefices, even those which 
the Norman barons had founded for Churchmen 
of their own family, on Italians. Thin tyranny 
of the Church was not patiently end iued by the 
barons, and they blamed tho king for it, accus- 
ing him of weakness. Hedged in between 
these two parties, and receiving their every 
blow, whom could the king trust to ? to none 
other than to our French of the South, espe- 
cially to the Poitevins, his mother's country- 
men. 

These Southerns, brought up in the maxims 
of the Roman law, were favorable to monarch- 
ical power, and naturally hostile to the barons. 
It was at this time St. Louis was collecting the 
traditions of the imperial law, and introducing 
with a strong hand the spirit of Justinian into 
the feudal law. In Germany, Frederick II. 
was endeavoring to bring tho same doctrines 
into operation. These attempts had a very 
different fate. They contributed to the eleva- 
tion of the monarchy in France, and ruined it 
in England and in Germany. 

It would have required permanent armies, 
mercenary troops, and a well-stocked treasury 
to force the spirit of the South on England. 
Money, Henry III. knew not where to lay his 
hands on, and the little he contrived to get was 
soon pounced upon by the intriguers around 
him. Besides, there is an important element 
which must not be left out of the account — the 
disproportion which then necessarily existed 
between wants and resources, receipts and 
expenditure. Already the wants were great ; 
administrative order was in process of settle- 
ment, and attempts were made to establish 
standing armies. The resources were trifling 
or none ; manufacturing industry, which feeds 
the prodigious consumption of modern treasu- 
ries, was in its infancy. T t was still the ago 
of privilege : barons, clergy, *vcry one, had to 
allege some right or other exempting them 
from payment ; and particularly since the pass- 
ing of Magna Charta had suppressed a number 
of lucrative abuses, the English government 
seemed to be a system devised for starving the 
monarch.* 

Magna Charta having established the princi- 
ple of insurrection and constituted anarchy, a 
second crisis had become necessary to found a 
regular order of things, to introduce between 
king, pope, and nobles, a new element — the 
rue >ple, who gradually brought them tc agree. 

• tio Haltam thinks 



A revolution needs a man ; and the one who 
met tho present emergency was Simon dt 
Montfort, son of the conqueror of Langoedoc 
who seemed destined to carry on against the 
Poitevin ministers of Henry III. his fanultV 
hereditary war on the Southerns. St. Loci* 
wife, Margaret of Provence, hated these Moot 
forts,* who had wrought so much ill to be: 
country ; so Simon perceived that he wooM 
gain nothing by remaining in the French conn, 
and repaired to England. The Montforts, eanV 
of Leicester, belonged to both countries. Kity 
Henry heaped his favors on Simon, gave hio 
his sister in marriage, and sent him to repreai 
the disturbances in Guyenne, where Simon 
acted with such severity as to necessitate hit 
recall. On this, he turned against the kin?, 
who had never been more powerful in appear- 
ance, or weaker in reality. He had imagined 
that he could buy, bit by bit, the spoils of the 
house of Swabia. His brother, Richard of 
Cornwall, had just acquired, for ready money, 
the title of emperor, and the pope had granted 
his son that of king of Naples. Nevertheless. 
England was torn with troubles. No belter 
remedy had been devised for opposing pontifical 
tyranny than the assassination of the pope'* 
couriers and agents, and an association had 
been formed for this objcct.f In 1258, a par- 
liament met at Oxford — the first time the title 
was taken by assemblies of the kind. J Here 
tho king renewed his oath to observe Magna j 
Charta, and placed himself in tho hands of a 
council of four-and-twenty barons. After six 
years' war, both parties applied to St. Louis to 
arbitrate between them. The pious king, in- 
spired alike by the Bible and by the Romai 
law, decided, that it was necessary to be obe- 
dient to the powers, and annulled the statute* 
of Oxford, which had previously been quashed 
by the pope ; and king Henry was to resume 
all his power, save and excepting the chartem 
and laudable customs of the people of England 
antecedent to those statutes, (a. d. 1364.) 

The confederates received this as a signal 
for war ; and Simon de Montfort had recouiu 
to an extreme measure : he interested the 
towns in the war, by introducing their repre- 
sentatives into parliament. A strange destiny 

* Nangls, Ad ann. 1939. 

t " An association wiu formed under the title of the cost 
inonally of England ; and was clandestinely encouraged ty 
the prinri|>nls of the barons and clergy. At It* head wm 
Sir Robert Thwlngc, a knight of Yorkshire, who by a painl 
provision had been deprived of his nomination to a litvf 
in the pi ft of hit family. His commands were implicitly 
obeyed by his associates, who, though they were never awe 
than eighty individuals, contrived by the secrecy andcetai- 
ty of their motions, to Impress tho public with an idea tlwt 
they u mounted to a much greater number. They inarderr* 
tho pope's couriers, wrote menacing letters to the fifrit* 

ecclesiastics, &c For eight months these extract 

continued without any interruption from the legal author! 
ties, ice. .... Thwinge proceeded to Rome to plead fan 
cause before the pontiff*. He was successful, and retimes 
with a bull, by which Gregory authorized him to nominats 
to the living which he claimed, M fee. Linrard, vol. UL t 
J41, 142. 

| Cuizot. Essnis sur l'HHtolre do France, p. 458. CtOsft 
k In out umuAv XVie " \ttwi PwUainenL")— Tsumi^toi. 
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this family's ! In the twelfth century one 
f Montfort's ancestors had counselled Louis- 
e-Gros, after the battle of Brenneville, to arm 
he militia of the communes. His father, the 
ixterminator of the Albigeois, had destroyed 
he municipalities of the south of France. 
While he himself summoned the commons of 
England to take a share in political rights, en- 
teavoring, however, to associate religion with 
lis projects, and to convert the war into a cru- 
»de. # 

However conscientious and impartial might 
avc been St. Louis's decision, it would seem 
3 have been rash : the future was to judge 
lis judgment. It was the first time that Louis 
ad quitted the reserve which he had imposed 
n himself. No doubt, at this period, the in- 
uence of the clergy on the one hand, on the 
ther that of the legists, had preoccupied his 
lind with the notion of the absolute right of 
jyalty. The great and sudden extension of 
Vench power during the discords and declen- 
ion of England and the empire, was a tempta- 
ion, inclining Louis to forsake by degrees the 
art of pacific mediator, which he had been 
unnerly contented to play between the pope 
ad the emperor. The illustrious and unfortu- 
tate house of Swabia was beaten to the ground, 
iod the pope sold its ruins to the highest bidder, 
jffering them to all, to the king of England, to 
the king of Erance. Louis at first refused for 
timself; but accepted for his brother, Charles. 
It was having a kingdom the more in his fami- 
ly ; but a kingdom's weight on his conscience 
u well. The Church, it is true, answered for 
aD ; proclaiming the son of the great Frederick 
II., Conrad, and the bastard Manfred, impious 
wretches, enemies of the pope, and rather Ma- 
hometan than Christian princes. f Yet, was 
this reason sufficient for depriving them of their 
inheritance ? And were Manfred guilty, what 
had Conrad's son done, the poor little Corra- 
dino, the last offshoot of so many emperors 1 
He was barely three years old. 

This brother of St. Louis, Charles of Anjou, 
of whom his admirer, Villani, has left so terri- 
ble a picture, this dark man, who slept little,! 
was to the saint a demon tempter. He had 
mrried Beatrice, the youngest of the four 



* The evening before the battle of Lewes, he ordered each 
ottier to mount a white cross on his breast and shoulder, 
ad to pass the night in acts of devotion. 

t Like their father, they trusted even the administration 



fierttee to the Saracens. 
f-Thi 



'This Charles was wise and prudent In council, valiant 
■ anas, severe, and much (eared by all kings in the world, 
•agaanimous, and of high thoughts, which rendered him 
fsal to the greatest enterprises; Inflexible in adversity, 
m and nUtninl to all his promises, speaking little, doing 
neb, scarcely ever laughing, strict ns a priest, a zealous 
fctfcottc and severe administrator of justice, fierce of look. 
le was tall and sinewy, of olive complexion, and big-nosed. 
le appeared more born to become the kingly dignity than 
BT other lord. He hardly slept at all. Ho was lavishly 
osjatifat to his knights ; but greedy to acquire, wherever it 
sight be, leads, seigniories, and money to supply his enter- 
rises. Never did he take pleasure in mummer*, tmuba- 
■sjn, or courtiers." Glov. Villnni, 1. vli. c. 1, ap. Slsmondl, 
*sjablkruea Ualtouaa, t JU. p. 3». 



daughters of the count of Provence. The 
three oldest were queens,* and used to make 
Beatrice sit on a stool at their feet. She in 
flamed still more the violent and grasping dis- 
position of her husband, for she required a 
throne as well as her sisters, and no matter at 
what cost. Provence, as the heiress of Pro- 
vence, could not fail of desiring some co isola- 
tion for the odious marriage which subjected 
her to the French : if the vessels of subjected 
Marseilles bore the flag of France, it behooved 
that that flag should at least triumph over the 
seas, and humble the Italian. 

I cannot relate the ruin of this great and 
helpless house of Swabia, without retracing 
her destinies, which are no other than the 
struggle betwixt the priesthood and the empire. 
Let me bo forgiven the digression. This 
family perished : it is the last time we shall 
have to speak of it. 

Throughout a course of multitudinous deeds 
of violence and tyranny, the house of Franco- 
nia and Swabia, from Henry IV. to Frederick 
Barbarossa, from the latter to Frederick II., 
and down to Corradino's day, in whom * it was 
to be extinct, presented a character which does 
not suffer one to remain indifferent to its fate 
— heroism in its private affections. It was the 
common trait of the whole Ghibeline party : 
devotion of man to man. Never, in their 
greatest reverses, did they want friends ready 
and with cheerfulness to fight and die for them. 
They deserved it by their magnanimity. It is 
to Godfrey of Bouillon, the son of the heredi- 
tary enemies of his family, that Henry IV. 
intrusts the banner of the empire : how God- 
frey answered to this fine confidence, is well 
known. The young Corradino had his Pylades 
in the young Frederick of Austria ; heroic 
children, whom the conqueror did not separate 
in death. Their country itself, so often dis- 
turbed by the Ghibelincs, was dear to them 
even while sacrificing it. Dante has placed in 
hell the leader of the Ghibelines of Florence ; 
but from the language he puts in his mouth, 
there is no noble mind but would desire a place 
by the side of such a man on his bed of fire : 
" Alas !" exclaims the heroic shade, " I was 
not alone at the battle in which we conquered 
Florence, but at the council in which the con- 
querors proposed to destroy it, I alone spoke, 
and saved it."f 

The Guelph3 seem to have been animated 
by quite an opposite spirit — true Italians, friends 
to the Church as long as she was the Church 
of liberty, gloomy levellers, devoted to severe 
reasoning, and willing to sacrifice mankind to 
an idea. To judge of this party, it must be 
watched, either through the eternal tempest 



* Wives of the king* of France and England, and of la* 
emperor, Richard of Cornwall. 
t Dante, Inferno, c. x. 

" Ma fu' io sol cola, dove softVrto 
Fu per ri.iscun dl torre via 
CoAui chi Va attest * n\w KyertoT 
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which was the life of Genoa, or through the 
successive purification by which Florence sank, 
as from circle to circle of a hell like Dante's, 
from Gbibelines to Guelphs, from white to 
black Guelphs, and from the last to the reign 
of terror of the Guelphic Association, until it 
reached the bottom of that democratic abyss, 
in which a wool-comber was for a moment 
Gonfalonier of the republic. Sunk here, she 
sought as a remedy the very evil which had 
inspired her horror of the Ghibelines, tyranny ; 
a strong tyranny at first, then, as passion sub- 
sided, a mud one. 

This hard spirit of the Guelphs, which did 
not spare Dante even, and which made its way 
.both by alliance with the Church and with 
France, thought to attain its end by the pro- 
scription of the nobles. Out of the towns they 
rased their castles to the ground ; in the towns 
they took possession of their strong residences ; 
and those noble men, those heroes, those Uberti 
of Florence and Donas of Genoa, were re- 
duced so low, that in the last city, nobility was 
conferred as a degradation, and to reward a 
noble, he was raised to the dignity of plebeian. 
Then were the merchants satisfied, and be- 
lieved themselves strong. In their turn they 
lorded it oyer the country, as the citizens of 
the ancient cities had done. Yet, what did 
they substitute for die nobility, for the military 
principle which they had destroyed? — hired 
soldiers, who deceived them, held them to ran- 
som, and became their masters, until both these 
and they were overwhelmed by the invaders 
from without. 

Such, briefly, was the history of the Guelph- 
ic, of the true Italian party. As to the Ghibe- 
line, or German party, it perished, or changed 
its form as soon as it was no longer German 
and feudal. It underwent a hideous metamor- 
phosis, became pure tyranny, and through the 
acts of Eccelino and Galeas Visconti, renewed 
all that antiquity has related or invented of the 
Phalarises and Agathocleses. 

The acquisition of the kingdom of Naples, 
which apparently raised the house of Swabia 
to so high a pitch, was precisely its destruc- 
tion. It undertook to form a fantastical mix- 
ture of hostile elements ; to blend and unite 
Germans, Italians, and Saracens. The last it 
led up to the gates of the Church, reducing 
the papacy to a state of siege by its Mahom- 
etan colonies of Luceria and Nocera.* This 
was the beginning of a duel to the death. On 
the other hand, Germany was not a whit more 
tractable to a prince, a thorough Sicilian, who 
wistfed to force the Roman law upon her, that 
is to say, to level the old empire; the very 
law of succession alone, by dividing property 
equally between brothers, would have cut up 
\l! reduced all the great families. The Swa- 
bian dynast} was hated in Germany as Italian, 



• a. ». 1223, 1947. Nocera was surnamed Jfoeera tW 
**VMm, (Pagan Nocera,) Slsniondl Rej* Iial. t. ii. p. 440. 



in Italy as German or as Arab^-aD -staati 
from it. Frederick II. saw his rather-m-ls*;, 
Jeaq de Brienne, take advantage of his atom j 
in the Holy Land, to deprive him of Nasi* 1 
His own son Henry, whom he had nameo )k 1 
heir, renewed against him Henry the FnWij 
revolt against his fsther ; while bis other tt% 
the beautiful Enzio, was buried for life in ftt 
prisons of Bologna.* Finally, his chsscefloe? 
his dearest friend, Pierre de Vignes, atfemplM 
to poison him.t After this last blow, it odj* 
remained for him to veil his face, like Gaunt.; 
on the Ides of March. Frederick renounce! 
ambition, and sought to resign all, tint at 
might withdraw to the Holy Land: J bewnbrisj 
at least, to die in peace, The pope would aft 
suffer him. * 

On this, the old lion rushed into eroehrf 
daily, at the siege of Parma, he had four of m 
prisoners' heads chopped off. y He protects* 
the horrible Eccelino, and save him the veto* 
ate of the empire. Throughout Italy menwer* 
seen begging their bread, and mutilated wnbm 
who related the vengeful atrocities of the hV 
perial vicar. | 

Frederick died toiling on at the oar,^ tsl 
the pope shouted with joy at the news. H» 
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• On the death of Oorradlao 1m tried to effect kk 
enclosed In a cask, but warn betrayed by a lock of hft 

M Ha! there It only king Basto who bam amah a—** , 

hair!" A letter of Frederick^ to too ■alip— W 

been preserved, reminding them of too laeonattaey of ft* 
tone, and requiring hit ton at their hands nndtr threat* tr 
his extremest vengeance. Petri de Vlnels, 1. tL c 3i 

t Math. Paris, ap. Slsmondi, Rap. Ital. t. 111. p, 77. 
Ibid. p. 80. 
Sisniondl, Rep. Ital. t. lit. p. 88. 

,. See Rolandinuv, De Factis in llarchta Turbo*', 
Monachus Patavinus, ap. Slsmondi, Rep. Ital. L iii. p. Mfc 
sqq. 908. 

IT "Frederick,'* says VUlaui, (I. vl. c J.) * was * naaef. 
great worth and rare talents. His wisdom was otriTttiJ 
much from study as from natural prudence. Verse d Itsf 
things, he spoke Latin, onr vulgar tonne, (Italian^ <?****» 
French, Greek, and Arabic Abounding in virtues, at wa\ 
generous, and to his natural gifts he joined courtesy; * 
valiant and wise warrior, he was also much feared. Bat hf 
was dissolute in search of pleasure ; kept numerous stats* 
blnos, after the fashion or the Saracens ; like then, wtf 



served by Mamelukes : he gave himself up to all season 
pleasures, and led an Epicurean life, disbelieving in at httH 

after And this was his chief reason for uranj 1st 

enemy of Holy Church.** .... 

M Frederick/' sayt Nicolas de Jasasflla, (Hist Coaf»4 H 
Manfred!, V viii. p. 49S.) " was a man of great newt: tat 
wisdom, which was not less great In him, tempered Ms 
magnanimity, so that his actions never proceeded from tkt 
intoxication of passion, but were ever matured by 



He was a warm patron of philosophy, cultivating tat stuff 
hinnelf, and diffusing It throughout his donUmoa*. Tor 
viomly to the flourishing times of hit reign, there wen fcj 
or no men of letters in Sicily, but die emperor osstti 
schools for the liberal arts and sciences, and susMiiuetf 

{trofensort from different parts of the world, offerisg tbesa 
ibcral rewards. He was not content with granting i keti s 
salary, but maintained poor scholars out of his owt pent 
that poverty might not tear men of any cla«» from the ptr 
ar.its of philosophy. He proved his own literary talttts tf- 
composlng a work on the nature and care of birds, (mWJ 
history was his favorite study,) which shows tbeempenr* 
proficiency In philosophy. He cherished Justice, tadj* 
respected It that any one might bring hit action tsaitsltt* 
emperor, without the monarch's rank teeming hut sajf 
favor with the bench, or any pleader hesitating to *•***" 
tike the cause of the meanest of hto subjects against Wsa. 
But, notwithstanding hit love of Justice, he tt ti roes let^ 
nrrod It* rifor by his clemenry.** Ap. Slsmondi. (*•"*■ 
i Villanl b Guelph, JamsUla GhlbeUne. 
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n Conrad only showed himself in Italy to meet 
i death.* Thus the empire escaped out of 
e hands of this family ; and the king of Eng- 
id's brother, and the king of Castile, each 
ought himself emperor. Conrad's son, the 
tie Corradino, was not of an age to dispute 
y thing with anybody ; but the kingdom of 
iples remained in the grasp of the bastard 
anfred, the true son of Frederick II., bril- 
nt, witty, and debauched, impious as his 
.her, a man apart, whom none hated or 
red by halves. He gloried in being a bas- 
d, like numerous heroes and gods of anti- 
ity.f His whole hope lay in the Saracens, 
10 guarded for him his father's strongholds 
d treasures. He trusted hardly any others, 
it for nine thousand more from Sicily, and 
his last battle, it was at their head that he 
arged the enemy. J 

It is said that Charles of Anjou owed his 
Jtory to his unknightly orders, to strike at 
: horsts.^ It was against all the laws of 
ivalry, and was besides unnecessary ; the 
ench men-at-arms having too greatly the ad- 
ntage over an army principally consisting of 
;ht troops. On seeing his men in flight, 
anfred desired to die. As he was fastening 
. his helm, it twice slipt and fell. " Hoc est 
fnum Dei" (His the hand of God,) was his 
iclamation, and, throwing himself into the 
idst of the French, he met his death. Charles 
Anjou would have had the poor excommu- 
cated corpse remain unburied ; but the French 
e nisei ves brought a stone each, and so reared 
m a tomb. U 

* In the spring of the year 1354. he was only twenty-six 
in of a*e. Jauisiila, t. vlii. p. 507; Sisniondi, Rep. Ital. 
riii. p. 143. 

' The following Is his portrait by his contemporaries, 
th. Spinel li, Rlcordon, Summonte, Coitonueio, fee. Ho 
s very courageous, a lover of art generous, and urbane, 
was well-made and handsome, but dissolute. He dis- 
lored his sister, the wife o( the count of Caserln, and 
red neither God nor the saints. He contracted alliance 
h the Saracens, whom he made use of to tyrannise over 
clejpy* **d addicted himself to the superstitious astrol- 

• of the Arabs.— He used to boast of his illegitimacy, 
lag that great men usually sprang from forbidden unions. 
:haod, t. v. p. 43. 

In his flight in the year 1254, he could find refuge only 
Lsjceria ; where he was welcomed by the Saracens with 
naports of joy. Before the batUe, Manfred sent anibas- 
km to effect a negotiation. Charles told them, " Go, tell 
» sultan of Nocera that I desire battle only, and that this 
ry day I will either send him to hell, or he shall send mo 
Paradise/* Sismondi, Rip. Ital. L ill. p. 153. 347. 
} Ibid. p. 348. See, also, Desod. Victor. ObL per Carol. 
. Duchesne, t v. p. 345. 

| The pope's legate had the body disinterred, and thrown 
> the borders of the kingdom of Naples, and the Campagna 
Rome.— Dante, Purgatorio, c. 3. 

•* Comely, and fair, and gentle of aspect 
He seem'd .... 

then smiling spoke ; 
* I am Manfiredi .... 

When by two mortal blows 
My frame was shattered, I betook myself 
Weeping to him, who of free will forgives 

Had this text divine 

Been of Coaenza'a shepherd better scanned, 
Who then by Clement on my hunt was set, 
Yet at the bridge's head my bones had lain 
Near Benevento, by the heavy mole 
Pr u sp Ued ; bat the rain now drenches them. 
And the wind drives.' ** 



The fierce conqueror of Naples was nowise 
softened by this easy victory. He scattered 
over the country a swarm of ravenous agents 
who, falling upon it like locusts, devoured fruits 
and trees, and almost the soil itself.* Matters 
were carried to such an extreme that the pope 
himself, who had summoned the scourge, re* 
pented. and remonstrated with the Angevin. 
All Italy resounded with complaints, which 
echoed beyond the Alps. The whole Ghibe- 
line party of Naples and of Tuscany, Pisa es- 
pecially, implored the aid of the young Corra- 
dino. The heroic youth had long been detain- 
ed by his mother, unwilling to see him plunge 
at so tender an age into that funereal Italy, 
where all his family had found a tomb. But, 
as soon as bo had attained the age of fifteen,' 
she found it impossible to hold him back. His 
young friend, 1 rederick of Austria, despoiled 
like him of his inheritance, joined his fortunes. f 
They crossed the Alps with a numerous chival- 
ry ; but scarcely had they reached Lombardy, 
when the duke of Bavaria took the alarm, and 
left the young descendant of the emperors to 
pursue his perilous attempt with from three to 
four thousand men-at-arms only. As they 
passed Rome, the po]>e, on being apprized of 
the circumstance, merely said, " Let the vic- 
tims go on. "J 

Meanwhile, the small troop had been rein- 
forced. Besides the Ghibelines of Italy, some 
Spanish nobles, refugees at Rome, espoused 
the cause of the youth, as, in a duel, they 
would have drawn their swords for the weaker 
party. These troops, too, were animated with 
the best spirit; and when they encountered, 
behind the Tagliacozzo, the army of Charles 
of Anjou, they boldly crossed the river and put 
to flight all who faced them. They thought 
the victory theirs, when Charles, who, by the 
advice of an old and skilful knight, had retired 
with his best men-at-arms behind a rising 
ground, suddenly fell upon the tired and scat- 
tered victors. The Spaniards alone rallied : 
they were annihilated. 

Corradino, the lawful heir, the last offshoot 
of this formidable race, was taken; a great 
temptation to the fierce conqueror. Undoubt- 
edly he persuaded himself, by a forced inter- 
pretation of the Roman law, that a conquered 
enemy might be considered guilty of high trea- 
son : besides, was not the enemy of the Church 
beyond the pale of the law ? 1 he pope is said 
to have confirmed him in this sentiment, and to 
have written to him, Vita Corradini mors Ca 
roli,§ (" Corradino's life is Charles's death.") 

* Charles had joined to ail the offices which existed under 
Its old administration, the corresponding office* which ha 
was familiar with in Prance, so that the number of func- 
tionaries was more than doubled. Sismondi, t. ill. p. 357, 
quoting Malrsplna, 1. ill. c. 16. 

f SUmondi. Rep. Ital. t. ill. p. 371. 

t Ptolo-.iod Luc. Hist. Eccles. 1. xxil. c. 30. Raynaldi, 
$ 20, p. 361. Sisniondi, t. ill. p 380. 

$ Giannnne, 1. xix. c. 4. Sismondi conceives this tradi- 
tion should be rejected. Many writers assert that the pops 
upbraided Charles bitterly t If i Coa*.di&&'% <ift%Vb, «*» 
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Charles named judges from among his crea- 
tures to try his prisoner. But the proceeding 
was so strange and unheard of, that even of 
these judges some defended Corradino, while 
the rest held their peace. One alone found 
him guilty, and took upon himself to read the 
sentence on the scaffold. Not with impunity. 
Charles's own son-in-law, Robert of Flanders, 
leaped on the scaflold, and slew him with one 
stroke of his sword, exclaiming, " 'Tis not for 
a wretch like thee, to condemn to death so 
noble and gentle a lord !" 

Not the less was the unhappy youth behead- 
ed, together with his inseparable friend, Fred- 
crick of Austria. Ho uttered no complaint — 
" Oh, my mother, what sad news will they 
bring you of me !" He then threw his glove 
into the crowd, which is said to have been 
faithfully picked up and carried to his sister, 
and his brother-in-law, the king of Aragon. — 
All know the Sicilian vespers ! 

One last word as to the house of Swabia. A 
daughter remained, who, when all Europe was 
at Frederick's feet, had been married to the 
duke of Saxony. When the family fell, and 
the pope hunted the generation of vipers* 
through all the world, the Saxon repented of 
his having taken to wife the emperor's daugh- 
ter. He brutally struck her : he did more — 
ho stabbed her to the heart by placing by her 
side, in her own castle, and at her very table, 
an odious concubine, whom he wished to com- 
pel her to be subservient to. The unhappy 
woman, concluding that he sought her life, re- 
solved to make her escape. A faithful servant 
of her house kept a boat on the Elbe, under the 
rock on which the castle rose ; and she had to 
let herself down by a rope at the peril of her 
life. It was not the danger which stayed her 
step — but she was leaving an infant behind. As 
she was on the point of descending, she would 
see him once more and kiss him, asleep in the 
cradle. What laceration of the heart ! . . . . 
In the agonies of a mother's grief she did not 
kiss, but bit him. The child lived, and is 
known in history by the name of Frederick the 
Bitten. He was his father's most implacable 
enemy. 

The share St. Louis had in this barbarous 
conquest of Charles of Anjou's, it is difficult to 
determine. It is to him the pope addressed 
himself for vengeance on the house of Swabia, 
"as his defender, as his right Land."f Un- 
doubtedly, he at least authorized his brothei s 
enterprise. The last and most sincere repre- 
sentative of the middle asje was blindly to es- 
pouse its religious violence. The Sicilian war 
was, in fact, a crusade. To war on the IIo- 
henstaufen, the allies of the Arabs, was still to 

mondl, Pchmidt, nnd nuM of the modern historians who 
have spoken <>f Connd. huve nnde too little u>e of Jo- 
annes Vitoduranus. Wo shall return to the suiijec else- 
where. 

• Do Vlprreo neiii'me Frederlri Serundi. 

f Ttmquim m) defentionU mi;i- d.-xloritn Vtngi*. np. 
dosUbvrtda de J'EglUe fJullirnne t. U p 0. 



* St. Louis showed great kindness to the Saracen*. "Hi 
enriched nmny Saracens whom he had had baptised, and he 

won them by marrying them with Christian women 

When beyond sea, he commanded, and issued orders In bii 
people, not to slay « the wives or children of the Saracea*; 
on the contrary-, to take them alive and bring them to be 
bnptir.ed. Likewise, he commanded to the ntmort of bb 
fiower, that the Saracens should not be slain, but taken, asi 
kept in prison. And at times vessels of silver and other 
thlnps of the sort wonld he stolen in his court, and then the 
blessed king put up good-humoredly with It, and would*"** 
the thieves money nnd send them beyond sea: nnd tab hi 
did to many, lie was ever full of charity and piteoas * 
other*." !*• Confetseur, p. 303, 388. 

♦ I,e Chevalier du Temple, ap. Raynonard, Chfllx dsj 



combat the infidels : it was a pious work ti 
wrest from the house of Swabia that South- 
ern Italy which she gave up to the Sicilian 
Arabs, to close Europe against Africa, Christ- 
endom against Mahometanism. It must be re- 
membered, too, that the principle of the middle 
age, already attacked on every side, became 
more bitter and violent in those minds that re- 
mained faithful to it. None wish to die ; sys- 
tems as little as individuals. This antique 
world, which felt life hourly oozing out of it, 
shrunk within itself, and waxed sterner. Be- 
ginning itself to doubt itself, it was only the 
more cruel to those who doubted. The gen- 
tlest souls experienced, without comprehending 
why, a necessity for strengthening their own 
faith by intolerance. 

To believe and to strike, to shun all reason- 
ing or " discourse of reason," to blot out light 
by closing the eyes, to fight in the dark — such 
was the infantile impression of the middle ag» 
Tis the common principle of reh^'ms persp. 
cutions and of crusades. The feenwg grew 
singularly weak in the thirteenth century. 
Men's horror of the Saracens had greatly 
abated :* it was replaced by discouragement 
and weariness. Europe entertained a confused 
feeling that it had but a slight hold on wearied 
Asia. A struggle of two centuries had taught 
mankind a just estimate of these frightful wars. 
The crusaders, who, on the faith of our chiTal- 
rous poems, had gone in quest of empires of 
Trcbisond, paradises of Jericho, and Jerusa- 
lems of emeralds and sapphires, had only found 
rugged valleys, a vulture cavalry, trenchant 
Damascus steel, an arid desert, and thirst even 
under the shade of the palm-tree. The cru- 
sades had been like the perfidious Dead Set 
fruit — an orange to the view, ashes to the taste. 
Europe looked less and less towards the East 
Enough had been done, the Holy Land was 
neglected, and when it was lost, God bore the ; 
blame*. " Has God then sworn," exclaims a 
troubadour, " to leave no Christian alive, and 
to make St. Mary's of Jerusalem a mosque! 
And as his Son, who ought to oppose this, finds 
it good, 'twere madness in us to oppose it. God 
sleeps, while Mahomet triumphautly displays 
his power. I would never hear more of cru- 
sading against the Saracens, since God pro- 
tects them."f 

Meanwhile, Syria swam in blood. After the 
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in opposition to them, arrived the 
f Egypt. This fierce militia, re- 
slaves, and fed on murders, took 
istians, one after the other,* their 
r strongholds in Syria — Cesarea, 
t, Jaffa, Bel fort, and, lastly, the 
. Men innumerable were slaugh- 
denying their faith — many were 
In Antioch alone, seventeen thou- 
>re put to the sword, and a hun- 
I sold into slavery.f 
le news filled Europe with grief 
)ut impelled it to no outbreak. St. 
elt the w r ound at his heart. He 
but he wrote to the pope that he 
» take the cross. Clement IV., 
able man, and more legist than 
vored to dissuade him from his 
rniing to judge of it from our 
of view, and to comprehend that 
ide would be as fruitless as the 
But it was out of the question 
f the middle-age, its true son, its 
desert God's service, deny his 
eroes of the crusades, and leave 
he martyrs to bleach in the wind, 
brt to bury them. He could not 
palace of Vincennes while the 
s slaughtering Christians, or kill- 
Is by forcing them to renounce 
From the Sainte-Chapelle, St. 
.he groans of the dying in Pales- 
shrieks of the Christian virgins, 
mid be denied in Asia, and cursed 
or the triumphs of the infidel, 
ily on the soul of the pious king, 
is with regret that he had return- 
Holy Land. He brought away 
lively a remembrance of it — the 
Egypt, the wondrous sadness of 
ie lost opportunity of martyrdom 
Christian soul with regrets. 
h of May, 1267, having convened 
the great hall of the Louvre, he 
ring in his hands the holy crown 
r eak and sickly as he was through 
terity and self-denial, he took the 
r presence, and made his three 
: none, after this, durst refuse. § 
Alphonso of Poitiers, and Charles 
n followed his example, as did the 
xre, the count of Champagne — 



to, Secreta 6del. crncis, 1. HI. P. xii. c. 4-9. 
Jsque xvii. mlllia pcrsonaram interfecta 
ntum millia capiivata sunt: et (acta est 
ta, quasi solitudo desert I. 
Bell. loc. Vita et Con vers. S. Lnd. c. 37, 
461.— Clement. Epist. 369. 
monks to build the monastery of Roiau- 
his brothers to assist. " The Messed king 
arrow, laden with stones, and bore it in 

learing it behind And when his 

at times to speak, cry out, and play, the 
I to them, 'The monies observe silence, so 
i when the brothers of the blessed king, 
.ds. wished to rest midway, instead of car- 
» to the wall, he said to them, ' The monks 
tKwM yoa.* " Le Confesscur, p. 334. 



the counts of Artois and Flanders — the son of 
the count of Brittany — numerous barons — and 
lastly, the kings of Castile, Aragon, and Por- 
tugal, and the two sons of the king of England. 
St. Louis endeavored to win all his neighbors 
to accompany him, arbitrating between then 
differences, and assisting in their equipments : 
to the son of the king of England alone, he 
gave seventy thousand livres tournois. And, 
to attach the South to him, he for the first time 
summoned *he representatives of the burgesses 
to sit in the assemblies of the seneschalships of 
Carcassonne and Beaucaire ; and so laid the 
foundation of the States of Languedoc. 

So little popular was the crusade, that the 
seneschal of Champagne, Joinville, notwith- 
standing his personal affection for the saintly 
monarch, excused himself from following him. 
We give his account of the* matter, as the ex- 
pression of the feeling of the time : — 

" It came to pass, by the will of God, that 
as I was asleep at matin time, I was aware in 
my sleep that I saw the king kneeling before 
an altar, and was aware that several prelates in 
their robes were robing him with a scarlet cha- 
suble of Reims' serge." Joinville's chaplain 
explained to him that the dream signified that 
the king would take the cross, and that by the 
Reims' serge was intimated, that the crusade 
" would have no result." — " I felt that all who 
praised his determination to go, committed a 
deadly sin." — " Of his voyage to Thumes (Tu- 
nis) I wish to say nothing, for, God he praised, 
I was not there."* 

This great army, slowly got together, dis- 
couraged beforehand, and setting out with re- 
gret, loitered two months in the unhealthy pre- 
cincts of Aigues-Mortes. No one yet knew 
where it would make its descent. Egypt was 
in a state of great alarm ; and the relusian 
mouth of the Is ile was closed : it has remained 
filled un ever since. f The Greek emperor, 
who feared the ambition of Charles of Anjou, 
sent offers of a union of the two churches. 

At length the army was embarked on board 
of Genoese vessels. The Pisans, — Ghibelines, 
and rivals of Genoa, — felt alarmed for Sardi- 
nia, and closed their ports. It was with great 
difficulty that St. Louis obtained leave to land 
his sick, already very numerous. They had 
been at sea more than twenty days. Such slow 
progress rendered reaching Egypt or the Holy 
Land out of the question, and the king was 
persuaded to steer for Tunis. It was the in- 
terest of Charles of Anjou, as king of Sicily, 
that lie should do so. He made his brother 
believe that Egypt drew large supplies from 
Tunis ; J an d m h* 8 ignorance, perhaps, imagined 
that it was easy to pass from one to the other. 
Besides, he thought that the appearance of a 



* Joinville. p. 153, 154. 

f Michnnd, t. iv. p. 439. 

% Besides, the Tunisian pirates did much injury to tht 
Christian shipping. Marttv. ttanota, V. \\\. ^. ^\. «.. VL— 
Guill. NangW,Airaal tatac^to^\Airi»A<e&Xi&Vtv^R 
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Christian army would decide the sultan of Tu- 
nis to conversion. Tunis entertained friendly 
relations with Castile and Trance ; and not 
long before, St. Louis, on the occasion of the 
baptism of a converted Jew in the abbey of St. 
Denys, had desired the presence of the Tu- 
nisian ambassadors, and had said to them after 
the ceremony* " Say to your master, that so 
strong is my longing for the saiety of his soul, 
that I would consent to enter a Saracen prison 
for the remainder of my life, and never again 
to see the light of day, if by so doing I could 
make your king and his people Christians, even 
as this man."* 

A peaceful expedition which should end in 
intimidating the king of Tunis, and frightening 
him into Christianity, was not the mark of the 
Genoese, in whose ships St. Louis had effected 
his passage. Most of the crusaders preferred 
violence. Tunis was reported to be a rich 
city, the plunder of which would indemnify 
them for undertaking so dangerous an expedi- 
tion. So that without any regard to the views 
of the king, the Genoese commenced hostili- 
ties by seizing the vessels which lay before 
Carthage. The army disembarked without op- 
position : the Moors only showed themselves 
to provoke, draw after them, and fatigue the 
Christians. After languishing some days on 
the broiling shore, the crusaders advanced on 
the castle of Carthage. All that remained of 
Rome's great rival was a fort garrisoned by 
two hundred soldiers, which the Genoese seized. 
The Saracens, taking refuge in the vaults, were 
either put to the sword, or suffocated by fire ; 
and the king found the ruins full of dead bodies, 
which he had removed to make room for him- 
self and attendants-! He had to wait at Car- 
thage for his brother Charles before marching 
upon Tunis, so that the greater part of the 
army had to remain under an African sun, half 
buried in the sand drifted by the winds, in the 
midst of dead bodies and of the stench of the 
dead. Around them prowled the Moors, ever 
carrying off stragglers. There were neither 
trees nor grass ; and the only water they had 
was that of pestilential pools, or of cisterns 
lull of loathsome insects. In eight days the 
plague broke out, and carried off the counts of 
Ver.dome, of la Marchc, of Viane — Gaultier de 
Nemours, marshal of France — and the lords 
of Montmorency, Piennes, Urissac, Saint Uri- 
con, and Apremont. The legate soon followed 
them. The survivors, not having strength to 
bury their dead, threw them into the canal, 
which was soon choked with corpses. The 
king and his sons fell sick ; his youngest son 
died on board of his ship, and it was a week 
before St. I/ouis's confessor ventured to break 
the truth to him. He was the best-beloved of 
nis children, and his death removed another of 
the vies, binds .•; Vun to this world, of his dyin*. 



r 
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• Gnufoii. de Bill. loc. Vita P. I.ud. up. Durhc*ue, v. 4G2. 
7 Juiaville, it. 150 



father : it was a summons from God, a tempt* 
tion to die. Thus, without fear or regret, be 
went through the last duties of a Christian's life, 
repeating the appointed litanies and psalms, 
dictating a beautiful and touching Paper of I*, 
structions to his son and successor, and evei 
receiving the ambassadors of the Greeks, whs 
had come to beseech his intervention in their 
favor with his brother Charles. He spoke 
kindly to them, and promised his best offices, 
if he lived, to ensure them peace : the nextdaj, 
he was himself taken to God's peace.* 

On this his last night, ho ordered his attend- 
ants to lift him out of bed and lay him on 
ashes : and he died so, ever keeping his anni 
crossed. " And, on the Monday morn, the 
blessed king raised his clasped hands to heaven, 
and said, * Gracious Lord God, (Burn sire* 
J)iex,) have mercy on this people sojourniug 
here, and grant them a safe return, that they 
may not fall into their enemy's hands, or be 
forced to deny thy holy name.' . . . 

" And the night before he died, as he wa* 
reposing, he sighed and said in a low voice 
* Oh, Jerusalem ! oh, Jerusalem !' J 't 

This was the last of the crusades. The 
middle age had yielded its ideal — flower and 
fruit : its time was come. With Phihppe-le- 
Bel, grandson of St. Louis, begin modern 
times ; when the middle-age is buffeted in the 
person of Boniface VIII., and the crusade 
burnt in that of the Templars. 

A crusade will long be talked of — the word 
; will be oft repeated ; it is a we 11- sounding, ef- 
fective word — for the raising of tenths and im- 
posts. But the great of the earth and the 
popes well know what to think of it.t Some 
time afterwards we shall see the Venetian 
Sanuto, proposing to the pope a commercial 
crusade : — " It was not enough," he said, u to 
invade Egypt, it behooved to ruin it. 1 ' His 
proposition was to reopen the Persian route to 
the Indies, so that Alexandria and Damietu 
; would no longer be the emporiums of its trade.^ 
: ljere is announced afar off the modern spirit : 



* Sismonai, t. vim. p. 1R9 

t Petri de Condeto, EpUL ap. 8picileglum, (Col.,) 1 10. 
p. (5*)7. j 

X " Petrarch (Baale, p. 421) relate* that it wan oncedelUv* 
nted nt Koino who should lie lender rt a new crusade, and 
that Don Bancho, son of Alphonso, king of Casliie, wu 
chosen. He canio to Rome and w»u admitted to the cuo 
slstory, where the election was to tike place. Bcinp unac- 
quainted with Ijalin, he took one of hit courtiers with bin 
as an Interpreter. Ho was then proclaimed king of Kcypt, 
and all present applauded the choice. On hearing the sp 
plause, the prince asked the Interpreter what it wa* aboat. 
'The pope,' replied the interpreter, * ha* just mide you king 
of Kjjypt/ ' We mu^t not be ungrateful,' was Don &inrho*i 
reply. 'Get up, and proclaim the holy father, caliph of Bag- 
dad.'' " Mirhaud. t. v. p. 129. 

$ Marini Sanuti, Peereta fidellum crucis, (ed. Bongar*- 
Hunau. Kill.) The flint book la devoted to an esi4anatio* 
of his design ; the second, to the consideration of the mean* 
requisite to the success of the crusade ; the third, to a hi* 
lory of the settlements in, and expeditions to the Ru»t- 
H-iimto added maps of the Mediterranean, the Holy Lan«l~- 
aml Kuypt. — The pope was loud in praise of the project, arm <d 
it wus favorably received by all Christian prince*, wh»** 
however, did not attend to it. Ban u to then applied to \" 
emperor of Constantinople, and to fluent hi* Ufa in nreac 
x Ulfc iv ttvuMuta. 
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f distant expeditions. 



CHARACTER OP 8T. 

t the Christian age of the world should 
len last symbolized in a French monarch, 
Treat thing for the monarchy and for the 
v. It is what emboldened the successors 
Louis to oppose so bold a front to the 
Royalty assumed in the eyes of the 
religious authority, and the idea of sanc- 
is attached to it. They had found the 
ing just and pious, and the impartial 
of his people. How far the conscien 
eterminations of this pure and spotless 
ight hare been influenced by the legists, 
jdest and crafty counsellors, who after- 

became so notorious, none of his own 
uld estimate. We shall not attempt it 

This great subject will be treated of in 
mection with the preceding and subse- 
^pochs of our legislation. 

interests of the crown being at the time 
;ed with those of order, the pious king 
himself constantly led 'to sacrifice to it 
rights which he would have desired, in 
iscientiousness and disinterestedness, to 
t. Whatever his able counsellors sug- 

to him for the aggrandizement of the 
power, he carried into act for the good 
tice. The subtle thoughts of legists 
received and promulgated through the 
*ity of a saint. Their decisions passing 
h so pure a mouth, acquired the authority 
ldgment of God. 

any a time did it happen that in summer, 
aid go and sit in the forest of Vincennes 
oass, and would rest against an oak, and 
us sit around him; and all who had 
ss came to speak to him without hinder- 
rom usher or any other. And then he 
them with his own mouth, * Is there any 
10 has a suit V And they who had, rose 
id then he said, * Silence all, and speak 
ar the other.' And then he would call 
i my lord Pierre de Fonteinnes and my 
reoffroy de Villette, and say to one of 
'Hear me this cause.' And when he 
ty thing to amend in the speech of those 
eaded for others, he himself amended it 
is own mouth. I have seen him some- 
in summer come to hear his people's suits 
garden of Paris, in a camlet vest, a sur- 
f tiretaine without sleeves, a kerchief of 
sendal round his neck, his hair neatly 
ed, and without bonnet, and a fillet of 
paon on his head, when he would have a 
. laid down for us to sit round him. And 
to had suits to him stood around him, and 
be had their causes heard, just as I have 
roa before he did in the forest of Yin- 

• MnvHl « & 1& 




In the year 1256 or 1257, he issueda decree 
against the lord of Vesnon, condemning him to 
indemnify a merchant who had been robbeu : :• 
open day in a road lying within his lordship. 
The lords of the manor were bound to have 
the roads watched from the rising to the set- 
ting sun.* 

Enguerrand de Coucy having hung three 
young men who were sporting in the woods, 
the king had him arrested and condemned. All 
the great vassals protested against this proceed- 
ing, and supported Enguerrand's demand of 
trial by battle. The king said, " That in regard 
to the poor, the churches, and persons on whom 
one ought to have pity, they ought not thus to 
be met with wager of battle, since it would not 
be easy to find persons to undertake to encoun- 
ter the barons of the kingdom in the lists for 
such sort of people. . . . 

"When the barons," he said to John of 
Brittany, " who held altogether of you without 
other remedy, laid their complaint of you before 
us, and offered to prove their integrity by wager 
of battle against you, you replied that you could 
not meet them in the lists, but by inquiry into 
the matter, and said besides, that battle is not 
the way of justice"^ Jean Thourot, who had 
warmly undertaken the defence of Enguerrand 
de Coucy, cried out ironically, " Had I been 
the king I would hare hung all my barons, for 
the first step taken, the second costs nothing." 
The king overheard him, and called him back, 
" How, John, do you say that I ought to hang 
my barons ? Certainly, I will not hang them, 
but I will punish them if they do wrong." 

Certain gentlemen, who had for cousin a 
wicked man who would not reform, besought 
Simon de Niello, their lord, who had the right 
of pit and gallows on his land, permission to 
put him to death, for fear he should fall into the 
hands of justice, and be hung to the disgrace 
of his family. Simon refused, referring them 
to the king, who would not suffer it, " for he 
wished justice to be executed on malefactors 
throughout his kingdom openly and before the 
people, and that none should be punished pri- 
vily.":): 

A complaint having been laid before St. 
Louis by one whom his brother, Charles of 
Anjou, wished to force to sell him an estate 
which he had in his countship, the king sum- 
moned Charles before his council : u and the 
blessed king ordered his possession to be re- 
stored to the man, *and that thenceforward he 
should have no trouble on its account, since he 
desired neither to sell nor exchange it."$ 

Let us add two remarkable facts which 



* Henanlt, t I. — A similar judgment was given against 
the count of Artois, in 1287. Bouchcl, p. 243. 

t Life of St. IjOuIs, by queen Margaret's confessor, (ed. 
I7R1.) p. 379. 3H0. — Among other penalties with which Bt 
l/ouis visited Enguerrand, he deprived him of all high hv 
risdicllon (haute justice) over woods and preserve pond* 
and of the right of imprisoning or condemning to death. 

J l*e Confesseur, p. 383, 

$ Id. p. 381. 
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equally prove, that though voluntarily submit- 
ting to the advice of priests or of legists, this 
admirable man preserved an elevated sense of 
justice, which, in doubtful circumstances, led 
aim to sacrifice the letter to the spirit. 

Regnault de Trie brought one day to St. 
Louis a letter, by which the king had bestowed 
the countship of Dammar tin on the heirs c. the 
countess of Boulogne. The seal was broken, 
and all that remained of it were the limbs of 
the king's image. All his counsellors assured 
him that he was not bound to keep his promise. 
He replied, " Lords, you see this seal which I 
used before I crossed the sea : it is clear from 
this seal that the imprint of the broken is 
similar to that of the entire seal : wherefore I 
durst not in conscience retain the said count- 
Bhip." # 

One Good Friday, as St. Louis was reading 
the Psalter, the relatives of a gentleman, a 
prisoner in the Chatelet, came to beseech his 
release, reminding the king that the day was 
one of forgiveness. 

The king laid his finger on the verse at 
which he then was — " Happy are they who 
observe justice, and who execute it at all 
times." He then sent for the provost of 
Paris, and continued his reading. The provost 
informed him that the prisoner had been guilt 
of enormous crimes : on which St. Louis or 
dered him to be at once led to the gibbet. f 

There can be little doubt that St. Louis 
owed this elevation of mind which placed 
equity above law, in a great degree to the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, by whom he was 
surrounded. On thorny questions, he was wont 
to consult St. Thomas. % He sent Mendicant 
friars to inspect the provinces, in imitation of 
the mi ssi domimci (the royal commissioners) of 
Charlemagne.^ This mystic Church strength- 
ened him against the episcopal and pontifical 



* Jolnvllle, p. 15. 

t iEgidii de Musis Chronic, ap. Art do Verifier los Dates, 
vi. 8. 

\ Gulll. de Thoco, Vit. S. Thorn. Aquin. De rege Fran- 
cis* dlcitur quad semper in rebus arduis dictl Doctorl* re- 
<;uirebat consilium, quod frequenter ezpertus fuerat esse 

ciTtum " When he desired,*' says the writet! " to 

be guided in certain arduous and necessary matters on the 
following morning, he would send to the aforesaid doctor to 
consider during the night the dubious point of the cose, so 
as to give him the fitting answer on the next day." 

$ Math. Pari*, ad nnn. 1347, p. 403.— By his will. (a., d. 
l*2f>9,) he left them his books and large sums of money, and 
appointed a council, to consist of the bishop of Pan«, the 
chancellor, the prior of the Dominicans, anil the guardian 
of the FranciHcans, to appoint to vacant benefices. Buleus, 
lii. 1260.— After the fir«t crusade, ho always had two con- 
fessor*, one a Dominican, the other a Franciscan. Gaufred. 
de Bell. loc. ap. Duchesne, v. 451. — Queen Margaret's con- 
fessor relate* that he had entertained the idea of turning 
Dominican, and that his wife had much difficulty In dls- 
Mnding him from it.— He took care to forward to the pope 
(iiilllaume de Saint-Amour's book. The pope returned him 
thanks, and prayed him to continue his protection to the 
monks. Buheus. lii. 313. — From a letter addressed to the 
)<ope by professors of the university, in which they refuse 
to admit Mendicant friar* among their number, we find that 
Ft. Ijouis had given them gti.-ird* • " Since by allowance of 
sur lord the king they have an armed multitude ever at 
their beck, whence they have »-*«*nily Iwgun to celebrate 
tiie so/ejjinifJe* of their offices without u*, with many 
men . . . ." Jd. SJUO. 



Church, giving him courage to resist the popt 
in favor of the bishops, and the bishops them 
selves. 

The Gallican bishops being one day assem- 
bled, the bishop of Auxerre addressed St 
Louis in their name as follows : — " ' Sire, the 
lords here present, archbishops and bishops, 
have commissioned me to tell you that Chris- 
tendom is perishing in your hands.' The king, 
upon this, crossed himself, and said, * Now, telj 
me how this is.' ' Sire,' said he, * it i* be- 
cause excommunications are so little cared fot 
at this time, that the excommunicated suffer 
themselves to die before they seek for absolu- 
tion, and will not render satisfaction to the 
Church. So, we require you, sire, for God 
and your duty's sake, to give order to your 
provosts and bailiffs to comoel all who shall 
endure excommunication for a year and a daj, 
to seek absolution by the seizure of theii 
goods.' To this the king replied, that ht 
would willingly so command as regarded those 
who were proved to him to have done wrong. 
. . . And the king said that he would abide by 
his determination, for that it would be contrary 
to God and common sense to compel people to 
seek absolution, when the priests had done 
st them wrting."* 

tf France, so long the servant of ecclesiastical 
rl power, assumed a freer spirit in the thirteenth 
> Century. Though allied with pope and Guelph 
against the emperors, it became Ghibeline in 
spirit. Nevertheless, there was this great dif- 
ference ; it carried on its opposition by legal 
forms, and, therefore, the more formidably. 
From the commencement of the thirteenth 
century, the barons had lent a cheerful support 
to Philippe-Auguste against the pope and the 
bishops ; and, in 1225, they declared that they 
would either quit their lands or take up arms, 
if the king did not put a stop to the encroach- 
ments of the ecclesiastical power. In fact, the 
Church, ever acquiring and never letting go, 
would in the long run have absorbed all. And, 
in 1246, the famous Pierre Mauclerc entered 
into a league to this end with the counts of 
Angouleme and St. Pol, and numerous barons 
The terms in which the act of association it 
drawn up, are of extraordinary energy. The 
hand of the legists is visible : one would fancy 
one's self already reading the language of Guil 
laume de Nogaret.f 



* Jolnvllle, p. 14. 

f " Seeing that the superstition of the priests (forgetful 
of the fact that It win by war and bloodshed, under Charle 
magne and others, that the kingdom of France was eon 
verted from the error of the Gentiles to the Catholic faith) 
has so absorbed the jurisdiction of secular princes, that 
these sons of serfs judge after their law freemen and tba 
sons of freemen, albeit, according to the law of the flrsvt 
conqueror*, it is we who should rather judge them. . . . 
We, all nobles of the kingdom, considering that It was ■*)* 
by the written law, nor by clerical arrogance, but by tb* 
sweat nnd toil of war that the kingdom was conquered 

. . . resolve that no one, priest or layman, shall In fatar* 

summon any before the ordinary judge or delegate, (splrlu*** 

judge ?) except in cases of heresy, marriage, and usury, na> 

\ det vaivci fox \Ya NtaNatot oC uottoa of the loss of all J»* 
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In the simplicity of his heart, St. Louis 
offlfld this struggle of the legists and barons 
Igainst the priests, which was to turn to his 
jwn advantage ;• and, with the same good faith, 
■e joined that of the jurists against the barons. 
He recognised the sovereign's right to resume 
ib estate given to the Church ; and, a year be- 
fore his death, published the famous pragmatic 
let, which is the foundation of the liberties of 
the Gallican Church. 

Plunged at this epoch into mysticism, it un- 
doubtedly cost him the less uneasiness to re- 
cord so solemn an opposition to ecclesiastical 
authority. The unsuccessful result of the 
crusade, the abounding scandals of his age, 
the doubts which rose on every side, plunged 
him so much the more into the inner life of 
ttlf-contemplation. His tender and pious soul, f 
wounded externally in all its affections, retired 
tod communed v/ithin itself. Reading and 
peditation consumed the whole of his life. 
He devoted himself to the study of the Scrip- 
tares and of the fathers; particularly of St. Au- 
gustin. He had manuscripts copied,! and formed 
a library — the slight beginning which was to 
produce the royal library, (Bibliotheque royale.) 
At meals, he had pious works read to him ; and 



pDpttr and the mutilation of one of his limbs ; we have 
fetched oar rescripts to this effect, in order that oar ju- 
rwoKUon may at last breathe and revive, and that these 
■en. enriched with onr spoils, may be reduced to the mate 
rftite Primitive Chun h, and may live in contemplation, 
•ills we shall lead, as we ought, an nctive life, and that 
Ary may show us miracles which have been so long un- 
tawea to our age." Trtsor des ch. Champagne, vl. no. 84 ; 
udap. Preoves des Liberies de l'Egllse Gullicane. i. 39. 

*. d. 1347. League of Pierre de Dreux Manclerc, with 
baton, duke John, the count of Angoulcme, and the count 
of St. Pot, and many other lords, against the clergy : — 

"To all those who shall see these present*, we all, whose 
*al is affixed tn thin writing, give to know, that we have 
afemnly pledged both ourselves and our heirs ever to aid 
•as another, and all of our or of other lands who shall 
dmae to join us, to pursue, seek, and defend our rights 
«ad theirs against the clergy. And we have chosen, to call 
■ together when aggrieved, the duke of Burgundy, the 
mat Perron of Brittany, count Angoulcme, and the count 
«tf ft. Pol . . . . and if any who belong to this league be 
ncnamunicated wrongfully by the clergy, and the fact be 
kawrn tn these four, he shall not desist from pursuing his 
right or his feud for this excommunication, or tor whatever 
<W they may do," tec. Preuves des Lib. de l'Egl. Gallic. 
1*97, 98,99. 

* The pope having betrayed an Intention In 1340 of hreak- 
Nfibe truce concluded between him and Frederick II., Si. 
"ftis. to prevent him, stopped the subsidies which he had 
Rtod oa the clergy of France through his legate. Math, 
w. (ed. 1644.) p. 366.— In 1847, the pope having sent the 
Poaching brothers and Minim friars Into France to borrow 
■»*?y from the clergy, promising to repay it—" The king 
ff France, as soon as he knew of the circumstance, hold- 
■I ia suspicion the avarice of the Roman conclave, for- 
** say of his prelates, under pain of the loss of all their 
k >Mewkms, to impoverish bis kingdom in such fashion." 

t When BL Louis had made up his mind to return to 
n»»te, -be told me to let it be a secret between him and 
**i and took both my hands in his, and bade me convey the 
H VMe to his quarters. And when the latter was entered, ho 
**■ to weep bitterly ; and when he could speak, he said 
["•a, 4 Great is my Joy, and I return thanks to God, that the 
"■I sad the other pilgrims will escape from the great dan- 
►»yea are in, in this land ; and wo is me thnt I mu«t quit 

S' holy companies and return to the disloyal people who 
lbs court of Rome.* " 
J" He preferred having manuscripts cop>«J to accepting 
■w from the monasteries, as tending to thr Increase of 
•«**." Gaufred. de Bell, loc ap. Duchesne, s 457. 



in the evening as well, on retiring to rest.* 
He could not satiate his heart with orisons and 
prayers. Often did he remain so long on his 
knees that on rising, says the historian, he 
would be seized with vertigo, and would say in 
a whisper to the chamberlains, "Where am I?" 
He feared being overheard by his knights. f 

But prayer could not suffice the wants of his 
heart. " The blessed king was marvellously 
desirous of the grace of tears, and complained 
to his confessor of his lack of tears, and told 
him graciously, humbly, and privily, that when 
he heard these words of the litany, * O Lord 
God, we beseech thee to vouchsafe us the founl 
of tears, 1 the saintly king would say devoutly 
* O Lord God, I dare not ask for the fount of 
tears ; rather, few and small drops would suf- 
fice to water the dryness of my heart.' .... 
And once he acknowledged to his confessor 
privily, that once he had tears vouchsafed him 
in prayer, and that when he felt them course gen- 
tly down his cheek into his mo* *h, they seemed 
to him grateful and sweet, not on./ to his heart, 
but to his taste." % 

These pious tears, mystic ecstasies, and mys- 
teries of divine love, are all in the wondrous 
little church built by St. ' Louis, the Sainte- 
Chapelle — a church breathing mysticism, en- 
tirely Arab in its architecture, and which was 
constructed for him on his return from the 
crusade by Eudes de Montreuil, whom he had 
taken thither with him. A world of religion 
and poetry, a whole Christian east is in those 
windows — fragile and precious paintings, too 
much neglected, and which will some day be 
carried off by the wind. But the Sainte- 
Chapelle was still not sufficiently retired, nor 
even Vincennes, enclosed as it then was in 
deepest woods. He required the Thebaid of 
Fontaincbleau, with its deserts of flint and 
granite, its hard and penitent aspect, and echo- 
ing rocks, alive with apparitions and legends. 
There he reared a hermitage, whose walls have 
served as the foundation of that fantastic laby- 
rinth, that sombre palace of voluptuousness, of 
crime, and of caprice, where the Italian fancy 
of the Valois still reigns triumphant. 

St. Louis had built the Sainte-Chapelle in 
order to deposite in it the holy crown of thorns 
brought from Constantinople. On high and 



* Vie de Silnt I^oui*, pnr le eonfc«seur de la reine Mar 

? [write, p. 322. " Ho made Holy Hcripture his study, for he 
tad un annotated Bible, and original writing* of Pt. Angus 
tin and other saint*, und other booki on Holy Scripture, 
which he read, and mused repeatedly to be rend to him, 

tietween dinner nnd the honr of sleep When it be* 

hooved him to sleep, l>y slept little." 

t Ibid. ** When the chaplains departed thence, (the Snlnte- 
Chapelle.) the blessed king remained alone there, or by his 
bed-side, and would stay in prayer for a long time, bowed to 
the ground, with his elbows on a stool, so long as to wenr 
out the grooms of the chamber who waited without ... Ho 
remained In prayer at his bed-side so often, that his spirits 
were weakened and his sight: for he knelt bowed to the 
earth, and his head close to the ground : so thnt when he 
rose he could not And his bed, but asked one of his cham- 
berlains in attendance. 'Where am IT* In a low voice 
however, in respect of the knights who lay lu his ctanfesa..' 
; Ibid. p. 324 
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solemn days, he would himself produce it from 
the shrine, and show it to the people. Thus 
he unconsciously accustomed them to see the 
king dispense with the priest. In like manner, 
David took the shew-bread from off the table. 
There is still pointed out, on the south side of 
the little church, a narrow cell, supposed to 
have been St. Louis's oratory. 

Even during his life, his contemporaries, in 
their simplicity, had suspected that he was al- 
ready a saint, and more holy than the priests. 
" While he lived, it might be said of him, as is 
written of St. Hilary, ' Oh, how exceeding 
perfect a layman, whose life priests themselves 
desire to imitate !* For many priests and pre- 
lates would desire to be like the blessed king 
in his virtues and in his manners ; for he was 
even supposed to be a saint while he lived."* 

When St. Louis interred the dead, " there 
were present, in their robes, the archbishop of 
Sur and the bishop of Damietta, and their 
clergy, who repeated the burial service, but 
they stopped their noses for the stench ; though 
not once was the good king Louis seen to stop 
his, such were his earnestness and devotion. "t 

Joinville relates that a large company of 
Armenians, who were going on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, came and asked him to show them 
the saint king. — " I went to the king, who was 
sitting in a tent, leaning against the pole of the 
tent, and sitting on the sand without carpet or 
aught else under him. I said to him, * Sire, 
there is without a large company from the 
Great Herminia, who are going to Jerusalem, 
and who pray me, sire, to show them the saint 
king ; but I do not wish to kiss your relics yet.'' 
And he laughed a clear loud laugh, and told me 
to tell them to come in ; and I did so. And 
when they had seen the king, they commended 
him to God, and the king them. "J 

This sanctity is touchingly apparent in the 
last words he wrote to his daughter : " Dear 
daughter, the measure according to which we 
ought to love God, is to love him beyond mea- 
sure. "$ 

And so in the instructions he left to his son, 
Philippe: — "If it happen that any suit between 
rich and poor come before thee, support the 
stranger's cause, but show not too much heat 
therein until thou know the truth, for those of 
thy council might bo fearful to speak against 
thee, and this thou oughtest not to desire. 



* I hirf. p. 371.— 4 Ho had tho Churrh-ncrvice performed 
w» •olvmnly and deliberately, as to tiro himself and all with 
htm." Ibid. p. 319. 

t Galil. de Xanirift, Annale*, p. 225. 

X Joinville, p. 118. The pa***.-)** l« mutilated in Petitot'a 
edition, t. ii. p. 303. I cannot refrain from subjoining an ad- 
mirable pannage from queen Mnrjmret's confetmor: — "Tho 
time of life fitted to endure labor, practice one's aelf in arts, 
and exerriw the heart in works — the early prime no favor- 
able to ui poor mortal*— did not paw by the ble*.«ed ft. I,onl* 
In vain ; m> that he died rrnrt holily, a* knowing that the 
he*t things fade away and tne. aor*t remain. Just as in the 
fttll pltciier — the first, which is purest, runs out, and the 
tnnhled water settles down : so in the life of man, the best 
part Ii It* Spinning and time of youth." P. 321 
i Jse Cont'esscur, &c., p. 327. 



And if thou art given to understand that thot 
holdest any thing wrongfully, either in thy own 
time or in that of thy ancestors, quickly restore 
it, no matter how great the thing may be, either 
in land, or money, or otherwise. # — " The love 
which he bore his people appeared by what he 
said to his eldest son during a severe illness be 
had at Fontaincbleau. * Dear son,' he said, 'I 
pray thee to gain the love of the people of thy 
kingdom ; for, truly, I should prefer a Scot's 
coming from Scotland to govern the people 
of the kingdom well and loyally, to thy govern. 
ing them ill in la e face of the world.' "f 

Beautiful and touching words ! it is difficult 
to read them without emotion. But at the 
same time the emotion comes mingled with 
self- re fleet ion and sadness. This purity and 
gentleness of soul, this marvellous elevation to 
which Christianity raised its hero, who will re- 
store to us 1 .... Indisputably we now enjo? 
a more enlightened morality; is it a firmer one 1 
This is a question well calculated to trouble 
every sincere friend of progress. None more 
warmly than the writer of these lines identifies 
himself with the immense steps made by man- 
kind in modern times, and with its glorious 
hopes. The living dust which the powerful 
trampled under foot, has acquired a human 
voice, has risen to property, intelligence, and 
participation in political rights. Who does not 
bound with joy in seeing the victory of equal* 
ity ? I only fear that while acquiring soji 
fe eling oL hu ngmju nan liw iUSl S U1I1B Part 

sTeelTng of his duties? CIHB'S IIU! 
TrrffTiiT'lTiiU in ihu HilllUimi progress, moraJitr 
has not gained power. The idea of freewill 
and of moral responsibility becomes daily 
fainter. Strange ! in proportion as the old 
fatalism of climates and of races which weigh- 
ed upon antique man lessens and fades away, 
there succeeds and grows up as if a fatalism 
of ideas. Be passion, fatalist ; let it seek to kill 
liberty, well and good : 'tis its part, its office. 
But that science, but that art. . . . " And thou, 
too, my son ?" . . . . You cannot look out at 
window without beholding this larva of fatalism. 
Vainly do the symbolism of Vico and of Herder, 
the natural pantheism of Schelling, the historic 
pantheism of Hegel, the history of races and 
the history of ideas which have done so much 
honor to France, differ in every thing else; 
against liberty, they are all agreed. The artist 
even, the poet, who is bound to no system, but 
who reflects the idea of his age, has, with his 
pen of bronze, inscribed on the old cathedral 
this sinister word, 'Avdryri, (" Necessity. ")J 

So wavers the poor, small light of moral 
liberty. And yet the tempest of opinions, the 
wind of passion, blow from the four quarters 
of the world. . . . The light burns, widowed, 
and solitary ; each day, each hour, it sheds a 



* Ibid. p. 331. 

t Joinville; p. 4. ed. 1781. 

t (The allusion is to Victor Hugo*! Xttrt-D 
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ker gleam. So feebly does it glimmer, that 
e are moments when, like him lost in the 
icombs, I think I already feel darkness and 
cold night. . . . Can it go out ? Never ! 
er ! We require to believe so, and to tell 
h other so ; without which we should sink 
liscouragement. The light quenched, great 
1, save us from living here below ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

tUGOLE BETWEEN THE MENDICANTS AND THE 

!N1VER8ITY. ST. THOMAS. DOUBT8 OF ST. 

,0U18. THE PASSION, AS THE PRINCIPLE OP 

kRT IN THE MIDDLE-AGE. 

The everlasting battle between grace and 
) law was still waged in the time of St. 
mis, by the university and the Mendicant or- 
rs. Here is the history of the university, 
the twelfth century, she separates from her 
idle, the school of the Parvis Ndtre-Dame, 
d carries on a contest with the bishop of 
iris ; in the thirteenth, she wars against the 
eodieants, the agents of the pope ; in the 
uteenth, against the pope himself. The 
irersity formed a strong and rude democracy, 
which from fifteen to twenty thousand young 
ni, of every nation, were trained in dialectic 
ercises — a wild city within the city, which 
bt disturbed with their violences, and scan- 
lized by their manners.* This, however, 
d for some time been the chosen seat of the 
md intellectual gymnastics of the world, 
the thirteenth century only, it sent forth 
reo popes,f and innumerable cardinals and 
thops. The most distinguished foreigners, 
the Spaniard, Raymond Lully, and Dante, 
; Italian, had crowded for between thirty and 
ty years to sit at the feet of Duns Scotus. 
ley prided themselves on having disputed at 
m. Petrarch was as proud of the crown 
creed him by our university, as of that of 
} Capitol. In the sixteenth century still, 
len Kanus had restored some life to the uni- 
f&ity, our schools of the rue du Fouarre were 
uted by Torquato Tasso. Pure reasoning, 
tertheieas, vain logic, subtle and sterile 
ibbling4 our artists (so the dialecticians of 

'Jacob. Vltriae. ap. Buleus. II. 887. "The prostitutes 
«M drag In the clerics passing by, as It wore forcibly. 
■ wnsJsT And la the mine bouse, schools on the upper, 
pins on the lower floor.'* 

t The anti-pope, Anaclet, Innocent IT., Celestlne II., (a 
•dste of Abelard's,) Adrian IV.. Alexander III., Urban 
Usa4 Innocent III. Bulsras, II. S54. 
X Plane le Chantre. and other contemporary writers, re- 
n (he following anecdote :— " In 1171. master Silo, nrofes- 
» of BuUaeophr, besought * disciple of his, then on his 
uA-M, to return and communicate to him his state in 
n ads* world. 8ome days after his death, the scholar 
Rural to him In a cowl all covered with theses, and 
a^i^ofAsaasofnre. He told matter »/o that he was 



the university styled themselves) were soon to 
be surpassed. The true artists of the thir- 
teenth century, orators, comedians, mimes, 
popular preachers, and enthusiasts, wero *he 
Mendicants. These spoke of love, and in the 
name of love. They had resumed St. Augus- 
tin's text, " Love, and do what you like." Tho 
dry logic, which, in Abelard's time, had been 
so effective and effectual i no longer sufficed. 
The world, tired out in this thornypath, would 
have preferred resting with St. Francis and 
St. Bonaventura under the mystic shades of 
the Song of Songs, or dreaming with another 
St. John of a new faith and a new gospel. 

In fact, the formidable title, Introduction to 
the Everlasting Gospel* was prefixed to a 
book by John of Parma, general of the Fran- 
ciscans. Already had the abbot, Joachim de 
Flores, the master of the mystics, announced 
that the end of time was come. John pro- 
claimed that in like manner as the Old Testa- 
ment had given way to the New, the latter, 
too, had run its appointed course ; that the 
Gospel was not sufficient to perfection ; that 
it had six years vet ; but that then a more last- 
ing Gospel would be given, a Gospel of intel- 
lect and spirit : till then, that the Church had 
only the lotter.f 



(torn purgatory, and that tho cowl weighed more heavily on 
him than a tower ; ' And I am doomed to wear It for the 
pride I took in sophisms.* As he said this, he lot (all a drop 
of sweat on his master's hand, which pierced it through and 
through. The next day, Silo said to his schol&i* — 

Llnquo coax ranis, eras eorrls, vanaque vanls. 
Ad logicen pergo, qur mortis non timet ergo, 

(I leave croaking to frogs, cawing to crows. Tain things to 
the vain, And hie me to that logic which fears not death.) 

and straightway buried himself In a monastery of Cister- 
cians." Bulrus, il. 393. 

* Introductorius ad Evangellcum jEternum. "L'Evan- 
gill Perdurable," (the everlasting Gospel,) Roman de ia 
Rose, an. Sulcus, ill. 299.— The registers of the Inquisi- 
tion at Rome contain twenty-seven condemned propositions, 
taken from John of Parma's book :— " That the New Testa- 
ment is to be concluded, as the Old was.— That although 
God afflicts the Jews in this world, yet he will save those 
whom, remaining In Jerusalem, h«* shall favor, ate— Tha? 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ leads no one to perfection.— 
That the spiritual sense of the New Testament U not in- 
trusted to the pope of Rome, but only the literal.— That the 
secession of the Greek from the Roman Church was land- 
able.— That the Greeks walk more according to the spirit 
than the lAtins — That Christ and his apostles fell short of 
perfection in contemplative life. — That active life, np to the 
time of the abbot Joachim, (from whom John partly bor- 
rowed his doctrines,) fructified, but now does not." The 
monks under the new law are to replace the regular clergy, 
ice., etc. Bnlams. Histolre Univers. Paris, ill. 90S, sqq.— 
Amaury de Chartres had pre\1onsly maintained similar doc- 
trines. Guill. de 8. Amore, c. 9. " Fifty-five years are now 
past since some have labored to change the Gospel, which 
they say will be more perfect, better, and more worthy, and 
which they call the Ootpel of the Holy Okost. the Jfe/« 
Everlasting Goopel"— The pope had written to the bishop 
of Paris to nave the book quietly destroyed ; but the univer- 
sity, already at feud with the Mendicant friars, had it pub- 
licly burnt In the parvis N6tre-Dame. John of Parma re- 
signed the generalship. 8L Bonaventura, who succeeded 
him, began an Inquiry Into his opinions, and threw into 
prison two of his adherents : one of whom remained there 
eighteen years, the other died. See Math. Pnrh, ann. 1256; 
Richerius, (ap. d' Achery, Spieileg. ii..) 1. iv. c. 37 ; S. Thomas 
Aquln. Opusc. xix. c. 84: Nic. Eymertrus in Dirertorio In 

SuUitorum, P. II. qu. 9; Echarrius, Scr. Dominic 1. 9W 
'Argentre, Collectio Judlclor I 1H3, ate., etc. 
t Hermann. Coraeruv *v» ^*coiA\ W\*\. >a«&. F.^ ^ 
849: ... 4 * He ttkewtoa **>?» VaaV^^v**]***™^***^ 
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These doctrines, common to members of the 
Franciscans, were likewise received by many 
of the Dominicans. On this, the university 
burst forth. The most distinguished of its 
doctors was a native of Franche-Comte, of the 
Jura, Guillaume de St. Amour, a man of hard 
and penetrating intellect. The portrait of this 
intrepid champion of the university was long 
to be seen on a window at the Sorbonne.* He 
published a series of eloquent and witty pam- 
phlets against the Mendicants, in which he tried 
to identify them with the Beghards and other 
heretics, whose preachers were, like them, 
wanderers and mendicants, and entitled, Dis- 
course on the Publican and the Pharisee ; Ques- 
tions on the rule of Almsgiving, and the healthy 
Mendicant ; Treatise on the Dangers predicted 
to the Church in the last Days, &c.f His 
strength lies in his intimacy with Scripture, 
and the admirable use he makes of it ; season- 
ed, too, with a piquant satire, which is couched 
in half a word. Unfortunately, it is too clear 
that the author has other motives than the in- 
terests of the Church. There was a literary 
rivalry and professional jealousy between the 
university professors and the Mendicants. The 
latter had obtained a chair at Paris in 1230 — 
the time that the university, offended at the re- 
gent's severity, had withdrawn to Orleans and 
Angers. J This chair they had kept, and the 
university did not shine in the presence of two 
orders, whose savant wa# Albertus Magnus, 
and whose logician was S . Thomas. 

This great controversy was argued before ■ 
the pope at Anagni. The Dominican, Albertus 
Magnus, Archbishop of Mcntz, and St. Bona- 
ventura, general of the Franciscans, were Guil- 
laume dc St. Amour's opponents. $ St. Thomas ! 



Is spiritual, Christ'* Gospel, literal.— That the third state of 
the world, which is peculiarly the Holy U host's, will l*» with- 
out pirahle or figures .... and the true meaning of the 
two testament* will appear without a veil. — That as in the 
beginning of the first state .... Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob .... and as in the beginning of the new .... Zacha- 
rias. John the Baptist, and the man Christ Jesus . . . . 
so in the beginning of the third there will be three like 
them, namely, the man clad in linen, (Joachim,) anil an 
anpel holding a sharp scythe, (Dominic,) and another angel 
havine the mark of the living God. (Francis.) And in like 
manner he shall have twelve angels .... as Jacob in the 
fir.xt. Christ in the second. — That the everlasting Go>pel will 
be intru<tfd to that order which is perfected and equally 
composed of the order of laymen and of priests, which he 
calls the order of Inde|»endent««. — That the virtue of the 
New Testament shall only last for the next six years, that 
is, to the year 12/50.— That the Roman Church is literal, and 
not spiritual. — That the Greek |x>pe walks more according 
to the Gospel than the Latin." 

* This portrait has been engraved and prefixed to his 
works. (Constance. lf»32, 4to.) 

t Concio de Pnblicanoet Pharisceo: De Quantitnte Elee- 
mosynre, De Valido Mendicante quo^tiones : Tractntus de 
periculis Novissimorum Temporum ex Scriptnris sumptiH, 
ice. His last work " was immediately translated Into French 
verse by the petulant youth of the University, in order to 
make it known to the common people." Ilultrus iii. 34H. — 
It was reprinted at Rouen, in Louis the Thirteenth's time, 
bnt its s.ale was stopped by a decree of the privy council, 
dated J liy 2, 1G33. 

t Bula?us, iii. VJS. 

$ The Mendicant ord 1 "* were greatly alarmed. " When 
the aforesaid doctor, Thomas, was appointed to answer the 
above-mentioned volume, not without tears and sobs of 
JA»e who doubtefl of the ability of tho order to withs&nd 



noted down in his memory the whole discuaci 
and wrote an account of it. Guillaume de 
Amour lost the day ; but though condei 
him, the pope at the same time censured J< 
of Parma's book, thus animadverting eqi 
on logicians and on mystics, on the 
of the letter and those of the spirit.* 

It was St. Thomas who laid down this 
die course, so hard of attainment, by which 
Church essayed to fix and stay herself, wit! 
swerving to the right or to the left ; and il 
his chiefest glory. Coming at the end of 
middle age, as Aristotle did at the end of 
Greek world, he was the Aristotle of CI 
tianity, whose legislation he drew up, endean 
ing to reconcile logic with faith for the 
pression of all heresy. The colossal monui 
which he reared ravished his age with adrai 
tion. Albertus Magnus declared that 
Thomas had established the rule which w< 
endure to the consummation of tiine.f 
overpowering task utterly absorbed this ei 
ordinary man, and occupied his whole life 
the exclusion of all else ; a life that was 
tirely one of abstraction, and whose events 
ideas. From five years of age he took 
Scriptures in his hand, and henceforward nei 
ceased from meditation. £ lie was from 
country of idealism, the country where 
flourished the school of Pythagoras and 
school of Elea, from the country of Bruno 
of Vico. In the schools, he was called by 
companions the large mute ox of Sicily.^ 
only broke this silence to dictate ; and whrt 
sleep closed the eyes of his body, those of 
his soul remained open, and he went on still' 
dictating. One day, at sea, he was not con- 
scious of a fearful tempest ; another, so deep 
was his abstraction, he did not let fall a lighted 
candle which was burning his fingers. || Fall 1 
of the dangers of the Church, he was ever 
dreaming of it, and even at the table of St. 
Louis. Giving the table a triumphant thump, 
he one day exclaimed, ** The Manicheans never 



such powerful adversaries, brother Thomas, taking the ml 
ume, and commending himself to the prayer* of the ko- 
then." &c. . . . Guill. do Thoco, V»t. S. Thorn*, ap. Ada 
SS. Martis, i. 

* lie pronounced sentence of condemnation on Gnil* 
laume de £t. Amour publicly, arid on John of Parma witk 
less pa rule and circumstance. Bulo»us iii. 329. 

t Processus de S. Thorn. -Vquin. ap. Acta SS. Martis, L 
p. 714. Concludit quod Fr. Thomas in scripturis suis inc 
jKxuil finem omnibus Inborantibu* usque ad rineni srcsli 
et quod omnes deinceps fra<tra lahorarcnt. — The Domial* 
cans decided in two chapters held, one nt Paris in 1286. tin 
other at Carcassonne in 134*2, " that the brethren welt 
faithfully to follow the doctrine of Ft. Thomas, and that if 
any matter, bachelor, or brother departed from it, it shuoM 
Ik* reason sufficient to sus)iend him from his function*." 
M-irteno. Thes. Anecd. iv. 1817.— Holstenii Cod. Re/Til. ed 
Hrockie, iv. 114. 

t Acta J*^. p. 160. 

$ An epithet full of meaning to all who have noticed UK 
dreamy and monumental appearance of tho ox of Souther! 
Italy. " 5$t. Thomas was large-bodied and upright . . . 
of a" wheaten complexion (colons tritieri, brown as rip 
corn ?) . . . with a large head . . . somewhat bald.** Act 
PS. p. G72.— •• Ho was fat. ' (Gross us fuit.) Processus i 
S. Thorn, ibid. 

H Acta SS. p. 672, C74. 
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get over that argument ;" and the king im- 
mediately ordered the argument to be written 
twn. # In his struggle with Manicheism, St. 
lomas was supported by the authority of St. 
August in ; but, on the question of grace, he 
ilearly departs widely from that doctor, and 

Ses with liberty of will. The Church's theo- 
ian, it behooved him to support the hierarchi- 
edifice, and that of ecclesiastical govern- 
Bent. Now, if liberty be not admitted, man 
I incapable of obedience, and government im- 
ossiblc. But to depart from St. Augustin, 
ms to open a wide door to whoever should 
ish to enter the Church as an enemy ; and it 
ras by this that Luther came in. *^^ 

Such then is the aspect of the world in the 
lirteenth century. At the summit, the large 
tute ox of Sicily, ruminating the question ; 
ere, man and liberty ; there, God, grace, divine 
>re know ledge, fatality : on the right, the ob- 
jrvation which bears witness to human liberty ; 
a the led, the logic which compels irresistibly 
> fatalism. Observation distinguishes, logic 
lentifies. Suffer the latter to have her way, 
he will resolve men into God, God into na- 
me ; she will still the universe into an indi- 
isible unity, absorbing liberty, morality, and 
U the action of life. Therefore, the ecclcsias- 
ical legislator stayed himself upon the slippery 
tteep, combating with his good sense his own 
ogic, down which he would have been borne 
leadlong. His firm collected genius stopped 
apon the razor-edge which separated the two 
abysses, and scanned and measured their depth. 
Solemn type of the Church, he held the balance, 
■ought to adjust its equilibrium, and died at the 
oar. The world, which looked up at him from 
below, and saw him distinguishing, reasoning, 
tnd calculating in a higher region, has not 
dreamed of all the struggles which may have 
■taken this existence, abstract as it was. 

Below this sublime region, beat the wind and 
the storm. Below the angel was man ; morality 
beneath metaphysics ; below St. Thomas, St. 
Louis. In the latter, the thirteenth century 
has its Passion — a Passion of acute, profound, 
penetrating character, hardly dreamed of by 
previous ages. I allude to the first agony with 
which nascent doubt convulsed souls; when 
the whole harmony of the middle age was 
troubled ; when the great edifice in which men 
were settled began to shake ; when — saints 
•Jamoring against saints, right setting itself up 
gainst right— the most docile minds found 
tanselves compelled to sit in self-judgment 
nd examination. The pious king of France, 
ho only asked to submit and believe, was 
irly compelled to struggle, doubt, and choose. 
'cmble as he was, and mistrustful of himself, 
i was forced first of all to oppose his mother; 
ixt, to become arbiter between the pope and 
e emperor, to judge the spiritual judge of 
■ristendom, to recall to the path of mod era- 
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tion him whom he would have wished to have j 
been able to take as his rule of sanctity. .Sub- I 
sequentlyj the Mendicant friars attracted him I 
by their mysticism, and he entered into the / 
third order of St. Francis, and took part against I 
the university. Yet John of Parma's book, I 
accepted though it was by such numbers of 1 
Franciscans, must have inspired him with I 
strange doubts. The uneasiness of his mind 
is perceptible in the simple questions he put to 
Joinville. The man in whom the holy king 
confided, maybe taken as the type of the honest 
man of the thirteenth century. It forms a cu- 
rious dialogue between the loyal and sincere 
man of the world, and the pious and candid 
soul who advances a step into doubt, then 
shrinks back, and hardens himself in the faith 

Robert de Sorbonne and Joinville were "at 
the king's table : " The king, being in good 
spirits, said to me, * Now, seneschal, tell me 
why preudomme (an honest man) is a better 
title than beguin (a devotee) ?' Then began 
the noise between me and Master Robert. 
When we had disputed a long time, then the 
king gave his decision, and said, ' Master 
Robert, I would wish both to be called and to 
be an honest man, and you may be all the rest ; 
for an honest man is so great and so good a 
thing, the even naming it fills the mouth.' "• 

" He once called me, and said, ' I fear, so 
subtle is your reasoning, to speak to you of 
any thing concerning God, and therefore have 
summoned these brothers here present, as I have 
a question to put to you :' the question was this : 
• Seneschal,' said he, * what is God, &c. . . .' "f 

St. Louis tells Joinville that a knight who 
was present at a discussion between some 
monks and Jews, put a question to one of the 
Jewish doctors, and on getting his answer, 
gave him a blow on the head with a stick 
which knocked him down — " * So I tell you,* 
said the king, ' that none ought to dispute with 
hem, except he be right good clerk ; but when 

layman hears the Christian law maligned, he 
ught not to defend it save with the sword, 

hich he ought to thrust into the defamer's 
elly as far as it will enter.' "J 

St. Louis told Joinville, that at the moment- 
of death, the devil strives to shake the faith of 
the dying man : — " And therefore one ought to 
be on one's guard, and defend one's self against 
the snare by saying to the enemy, when he 
ends such temptation,-— Get thee gone ; and 
no ought to say to the enemy, — Thou shalt 

* Joinville, (ed. 1761.) p. 7. 

t Id. p. 6. He then asked Joinville whether he would 

ire for having committed a mortal sin, or being leprous. 

oinville replied, that he had rather commit thirty mortal 

ins. — " And when the brothers were pone, he called me 

ill alone, and made me sit at his feet, and naid, * What did 

fou nay to me to-dny V And I told him ns I had already 

nid, and he said, ' You spoke as an hasty lackbrain, for no 

prosy so foul as that of mortal sin.' " &c. 

X Id. p. 12. " In the Instructions which he left to his 

|on, king Philip . . . thore was a clause, as follows, * Dc 

four utmost to drive Sodomites and all other evil peopkl 

tint of your kingdom, so that the landmay be UMjroac!bfct 

purged of ihom. v * — Va ttattewMNS* v 
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not tempt me from my firm belief in all the ar- 
ticle^, of faith, &c."* 

" He said, that faith and belief consisted in 
giving our steadfast credence, although only on 
the assurance of hearsay."! 

He told Joinville that a doctor of theology 
one day applied to bishop William of Paris, 
and set forth to him, with tears, that he could 
not " force his heart to believe in the sacra- 
ment of the altar," (transubstantiation.) The 
bishop asked whether, when the devil pressed 
this temptation on his thoughts, he took delight 
in it 1 The doctor replied that, on the contrary, 
it gave him exceeding grief, and that he would 
be hewed to pieces rather than renounce the 
Eucharist. The bishop then comforted him 
with the assurance, that he had more merit 
than he who had no doubts. | 

Trivial as these signs appear, they are grave, 
and deserve attention. When St. Louis himself 
was troubled, how many souls must have doubt- 
ed, and suffered in silence. But the bitterness 
of this first falling off in. faith was, that men 
shrank from avowing it. At this day we are 
inured and hardened to the torments of doubt : 
the points are blunted. But let us carry our- 
selves back to the first moment in which the 
soul, still living, and warm with faith and love, 
felt the cold iron enter. The pain was harrow- 
ing ; but it was exceeded by the horror and 
surprise. Would you know what the candid 
and believing soul suffered ? Recall the mo- 
ment that failh first failed you in love, that you 
first doubted the loved object. 

To anchor youi life on an idea, to rest it on 
a boundless love, and see it failing you ! To 
love, to doubt, to hate one's self for this doubt, to 
feel the ground receding from under one's feet, 
and the abyss engulfing us in our impiety, in 
that hell of ice where divine love never shines, 
. . . and yet to clutch at, and hang by, the 
branches overhanging the gulf, to strive to 
believe that we still believe, to fear to be afraid, 
to doubt of one's own doubt. . . . But if the 
doubt be uncertain, if the thought be not sure 
of the thought, is not this to open a new region 
to doubt, a hell under hell ! . . . This is the 
temptation of temptations ; all others are no- 
thing in comparison. Yet did this temptation 
shrink from the light of day and burn of shame 
within itself, until the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Luther is a great master hereupon; 
no one had a more horrible experience of these 
tortures of the mhi! : — " Ah ! were St. Paul now 
living, how would I wish to hear from himself 
what kind of temptation it was which he went 
through. It was not the sting of the flesh, it 
was not the good Tlocla, as the papists dream. 

. . . Jerome and the other fathers did not 



* JoinrKle, p. 10. 

f Id. Ibid. — (i. Villain, xnl. 200. Word was one day 
brought to him thnt Christ had ap[ieared in thn h-wt — 4> Let 
those who doubt," he said " gc and sec ; lor my part, I see 
Mm la my heart." 
/ MavUle,p. 10,11. 
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know extreme temptations ; they Buffered but 
puerile ones, those of the flesh, which indeed 
have their own pangs as well. Augustin and 
Ambrose had theirs ; they trembled be/ore the 
sword There is something beyond de- 
spair caused by one's sins, .... as when it is 
said, * My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me V 'Tis as if the speaker said, * Thoo 
art my enemy without cause.' Or the cry of 
Job, * I am just and innocent.' " 

Christ himself, of whom Job was the type, 
experienced this anguish of doubt, this night 
of the soul, when not a star appears above the 
horizon. 'Tis the last pang of the Passion ; 
the summit of the cross. But all which has 
preceded this term of agony, all that must be 
understood by the word — Passion — in its differ- 
ent senses, popular and mystic, we must here 
essay to describe. In thi* abyss lies the mink 
of the middle age ; which age is wholly con- 
tained in Christianity, as Christianity is in the 
Passion. Literature, art, and the different de- 
velopments of the human mind from the third 
to the fifteenth century, all depend on this 
mystery. J 

Eternal mystery, which, though idealized on 
Calvary, does not the less continue to be. Yes, 
Christ is still on the cross ; nor will he descend. 
The Passion endures, and will endure. The 
world has its Passion likewise ; as has human- 
ity in its long historic life, and each man'i 
heart during the few moments it beats. To 
each his cross, and his wounds. Mine date 
from the day that my soul fell into this misera- 
ble body ; which I finish wearing out in writing 
this. My Passion began with my Incarnation. 
Poor soul ; what hadst thou done to be burden- 
ed with this flesh \ Virgin, thou wast thrown 
— as was Eve into the garden of seductions- 
ignorant, impassioned, avid, and timid, prepared 
both for temptation and fall. Life is already i 
step in the Passion. 

Then this soul, condemned to a Hymen with 
matter, voluntarily materializes herself. She 
relishes her punishment, embraces it, losea 
herself in it. She has set out on a journey 
through the mud of the highways, eating, 
drinking, enjoying herself at every gate, like 
those incarnate gods of India, who, the better 
to personate humanity, sully themselves with 
human pleasures ; or, if you will, like the 
prophet condemned to represent, by symbols of 
shame, the adultery of Jerusalem, faithless to 
her divine spouse. 

This is the eastern Passion, the immolation 
of the soul to nature, the suicide of liberty. 
But liberty is vivacious ; she will not die. She 
rises indignantly against nature, and at first re- 
pels its threats. She stiffens her arms against 
Noirtcan lions and hydras of Lerna. Au the 
labors imposed upon her by her stepmother, she 
accomplishes. She tames, and gives peace to> 
the world. This is the heroic Passion, — 
strength, the beginning of virtue. 
\ Stilly if all were ended *rith this external 
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trife ! But, what if the enemy remain within 
nrselves, if the soul be subdued by love, if the 
ftrong find his own conqueror within himself, 
if Hercules clothe himself in the burning tunic, 
if the sage Merlin, in obedience to his Vyvyan, 
tie down in his own tomb ? This delirium men 
Mill call Passion. Tis ihe antique, I think ; 
ah ! tell me, when will it end ? 

Against this new enemy Hercules could find 
but one shelter — the funeral pile. 'Tis by this 
last trial, by the purifying flame of solitary pri- 
utions in which the heroes of the life within, 
the athletes of morality, the solitary Christians, 
the Richis of India steeped in penitence, con- 
unned a long life, that the soul acquired, such 
lower that at the wrinkling of their brow the 
teten worlds would have been turned to po 



But to be forsaken of God, to be left to one's 
self, to one's own strength, to the sense of duty 
to resist the world in arms, — there is in all this 
a colossal greatness. It is to learn the true 
key to man, to taste the divine bitterness of 
the fruit of knowledge, of which it was sa id at. 
the beginning of the world, " Ye shall know 
that ye are gods, ye shall become gods.^.. — - 

Here you have the whole mystery of the 
middle age, the secret of its ever-flowing tears, 
and the key to its profound genius — precious 
tears, which have flowed into limpid legends, 
into marvellous poems, and which, heaping 
themselves up towards the sky, have become 
crystallized into gigantic cathedrals, that hai 
wished to rise to the Lord ! 

Seated on the bank of this great poetic river 



fcr. Still there is something higher than the J of the middle age. I can distinguish in it by the 
ffower of dashing seven globes to pieces : 'tis/ color of their waters, two different sources, 
to live pure in the midst of the impurity of the! The epic torrent, which erst gushed out of the 



world, yet to love, and die for it. 

Nature roars with rage at this mild, calm 
•trenglh, this victorious serenity. The mate- 
rial infinite, in presence of the moral infinite, 
compares itself to it, and is troubled and stung 
"with spite. What can it do with its brutal 
force, its massive bulk t Strike ; only strike. 
Array, then, on one side, in arms, all kings and 
people, and, if this do not suffice, let all the 
globes of creation shiver : place against all, the 
thinking reed. A strange combat, and such as 
God alone were worthy to assist at, were God 
himself not the combatant. 

The .^ass strikes, shatters, crushes 

hot 'tis the outward form she has crushed. 
This destroyed, the spirit soars on its wings 
with blessings on its cruel liberator, whom it 
Homines and sanc/'fies: such is the ideal of 
the Passion, of the divine Passion. The mar- 
Tfl is, that this Passion is not altogether pas- 
mrt. Passion is action by free consent, by the 
nfferer's will ; it is even action pre-eminently 
—drama, to use the Greek word. The Passion, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, is of all 
awbjects the dramatic subject. 

Although the Passion is active and voluntary, 
■asmoch as this will is in a body, this soul in 
t covering, this God in a man, there is a mo- 
tent of fear and doubt. In this consists the 
tragic part, the terror of the drama : it is this 
which rends in twain the veil of the temple, 
which shrouds the earth in darkness, which 
troubles me as I read the Gospel, and which to 



depths of pagan nature to traverse the Greek 
and Roman heroism, rolls mingled and troubled 
with the confused waters of the world. By 
its side flows in purer current the Christian 
stream, which springs from the foot «." the 
cross. 

THE EPOPEE OF THE MIDDLE AGE. 

Two poetries, two literatures : the one chiv 
alrous, warlike, and amorous, and, from an early 
period, aristocratic ; the other, ever religious 
and popular. 

The first, too, is popular at its birth. It be* 
gins with the war against the infidels, with 
Charlemagne and Roland. I can readily be- 
lieve that there existed among us from this 
time, and even before it, poems of Celtic origin 
in which the closing struggles of the West 
with the Romans and Germans, were illustrated 
by the names of Fingal or of Arthur. But 
the importance of the indigenous principle, of 
the Celtic element, must not be exaggerated. 
What is proper to France is to have little 
proper to it, to receive all, to appropriate all, 
to be France, and to be the world. Our nation- 
ality has an irresistible power of attraction : all 
comes to it, willingly or not. It is the least 
exclusively national, and most human, of all 
nationalities. The indigenous basis has been 
often submerged and fecundated by foreign al- 
luvions. AH the poetries of the world have 
flowed into ours in rivulets, in torrents. While 
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this day wrings tears from me. That Go3\Celtic traditions were distilling from the moun- 
abould have doubted God ! that the sacred vie- jtains of Wales and of Brittany, like the rain 
an should have said, M Father, Father, have/ rustling among the green oaks of my Ardennes, 



|w then forsaken me ?" 

All heroic souls who have dared great things 
for mankind, have known this trial : all have 
aware or less approached this ideal of suffering. 
It v:s in such a moment that Brutus exclaim- 
•4, ~ Virtue, thou art but a name." It was in 
aweh a moment that Gregory the Seventh said, 
*I have followed justice and shunned iniquity, 
tsd therefore I die in exile." 



the cataract of the Carlovingian romances was ' 
rushing down from the Pyrenees. Even as far 
as from the mountains of Alsace and of JSwabia, 
there have been poured in to us, through the 
channel of Australia, a flood of the Nibelungen. 
The erudite poesy of Alexander and of Troy, 
despite the Alps, overflowed from the old classic 
world ; and still, from the distant East, thrown 
open by the crusade, tVveie ftovjfc& \m >oaAwA^ 
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bles, tales, and parables, the recovered rivers 
of Paradise.* 

Europe knew herself to be Europe, by com- 
bating with Africa and Asia : hence, Homer 
and Herodotus ; hence our Carlovingian poems, 
with the holy wars of Spain, the victory of 
Charles M artel, and the death of Roland. 
Literature is the awakening consciousness of a 
nationality. The people are unified in one man. 
Roland dies in the solemn passes of the moun- 
tains which separate Europe from African 
Spain. Like the Philens, immortalized at 
Carthage, he consecrates with his tomb the 
boundary of his country. Grand as the strug- 
gle, lofty as heroism, is the tomb of the hero ; 
his gigantic tumulus is the Pyrenees them- 
selves. But the hero who dies for Christen- 
dom is a Christian hero, a warrior, barbarian 
Christ ; like Christ, he is sold with his twelve 
companions ; like Christ, he sees himself for- 
saken, deserted. From his Pyrcnean Calvary 
he cries out, he winds the horn which is heard 
from Toulouse to Saragossa. lie winds it ; 
but the traitor, Ganelon of Mentz, and the 
careless Charlemagne, will not hear the sound t 
He winds it, and Christendom, for which he 
dies, still makes no reply. Then he shivers 
his sword in pieces : he longs to die. But he 
will die neither by the Saracen sword, nor by 
bis own arms. lie swells the accusing sound, 
liie veins of his neck start out, they burst, his 
toble blood wells forth : he dies of indignation 
tt his unjust desertion by the world. 

The sonorous voice of this grand poesy was 
soon to grow fainter, just like the sound of 
Roland's horn, in proportion as the crusade, 
seceding from the Pyrenees, was transferred 



* Besides former laborers In this field, as Faucher, Trea- 
son, St. Palaie, Legrand d'Aussy, Bnrbasan. Mcon. dec, we 
must mention Becker, Goerres, Fnuriel, Mnnln, Quinet, and 
the last editor of VVarton. — See, also, M. P. Paris, Introduc- 
tion au Roman de Berte, dedicated to M. de Montmerque : 
" Following the. publication of the Roman du Renard, there 
have appeared, under your auspices, both our first comic 
opera, 7> Jeu de Robin et Marion, and our find drama, 1* 
Jen (T.ldam e bossu d" Arras. M. Roquefort, too, has con- 
tributed as his offering the poems of Marie dr. France, and 
M. (.'rnpelet. the graceful romance of the Chdte/ain de Cou- 
cy. M. F. Michel, not content with having published the 
romance of the Comte de Poitiers, and th.it of 1m Violettc, 
is about to bring out, with the assistance of an able orien- 
talist, a poem on Mahomet, from which we may expect to 
learn the opinion entertained in the West, in the thirteenth 
century, of the religion and person of the Arab legislator. 
M. Hourdillon i* bu<ied with an edition of the CM ant de. 
Roneevaux ; and M. Robert, whose labors on I*n Fontaine 
are well known, will shortly publish the beautiful romance 
of rartrnnjtex de. Rim's. Meanwhile, M. Raynou:ird in on 
the eve of completing his (Slossaire dts 1 .an guts Vvl- 
g aires, and the Abhe Delnrun in seeing through tlie press a 
great work on Les Rardrs, Its Jongleurs, et ies Trourrres." 
* — " How ninny romances of the Round Table have wo not 
still ill Latin ? Are not Nemiius, the FuWe Gildas, Brutus 
of Knphnd. the Life of Merlin, bin Prophecies, the romance 
of the Knight of the Lion, that of Joseph of Arimnthea, 
&.C, in ali large libraries ? I)o we not also find in I*atin 
Turpln's Romance of C'harlenngne, and that of Charle- 
magne's Voyage to Jerusalem, the romance of Ogcr the 
Dane, that of Amis and Amilion — of Athi* and Pornhilias, 
tlias of the Siege of Allien*, those of Alexander, lMopa- 
thos. &x. Ate \ Finally. ha\e wr not a large number of 
our fabliaux in the IHsciplina Cltricali* of Pierre Alplmnse. 
and in the Gcsta Rumanorum ?" Delarue, llurde* Armori- 
adns, p. 64 



from the mountains to the centre of the Pen. 
sula, and as the feudal dismeml>erment of th* 
world caused the Christian and imperial unity 
still • prevailing throughout the Carloringnu 
poems, to be forgotten. The chivalrous poetry, 
smitten with personal prowess and heroic pride, 
which was the soul of the feudal woild, took a 
hate to royalty, law, unity. The dissolution of 
the empire, and the resistance of the barons to 
the central power in the time of Charles the 
Bald and the later Carlo viugians, were cele- 
brated in the persons of Gerard of Roussilton 
and of the four sons of Aymon, (les quatre-ffls- 
Ayinon,) all four galloping on the same courser: 
a significant plurality. But the ideal is not ex- 
pressed by many, but by one alone, by Renaud, 
Renaud de Montauban ;* the hero on his moun- 
tain, on his tower, — in the plain, the besiegers, 
king and people, innumerable, but hardly con- 
fident against their solitary opponent. The 
king — that man-people — strong in numbers, and 
representing the idea of number, is incompre- 
hensible to this feudal poesy : he seems to it a 
co ward. f Charlemagne has already made a 
sorry figure in the previous cycle ; he has suf- 
fered Roland to perish. In the present he pur- 
sues Renaud and Gerard of Roussillon by cow- 
ardly means, and prevails over them by strata- 
gem. He j days the part of the legitimate and 
unworthy Kurystheus, persecuting Hercules, 
and subjecting him to rude labors. 

This apparent contradiction between author- 
ity and equity, which, after all, is but hatred of 
law — the revolt of individual against general 
man — is ill-supported by Renaud, by Geraid, 

* A pleonasm : In Celtic. A I ban, Alp, signify monnttio— 
so Mont-auban in equivalent to " mountain-mountain." 

t The following is n passage from GuiUaum* a* Ctrl 
JSTez, (Paris. Introduct. do Berte auz Grand* Pieds,) quoted 
In Gerard de Never* : — 

** Grant fa la cort en la sale a Loon, 
Moult ot as tables oiseax et venoison. 
Qui que mnnjast la chur et le poisson, 
Oncqucs Guilluume n'en |m*sn le menton: 
A ins menja tourte, et but uigne a forma. 
Quiinl mengier orent ii chevalier baron, 
I*es napes ntent escnier et garcon. 
Li quens Guillaume mist le ml & ralson: 
— ' Uu'as en pense.' dit-ll, II ties Chorion f 
4 8ecores-mol vers la geste Mahon.' 
Dlst Loeis : 4 Nous en consi Herons, 
Et le matin savolr le vous ferons 
Ma volonte, se je iral o non.* 
Guillaume I'ot, si taint come charbon ; 
II s'nbnl«sa, si a pris un baston. 
Puis dit an roi : ' Vostre flex vos tendon, 
N'en tenrai mes vaillant une esperon, 
Ne vostre ami ne serai ne voste hom, 
Kt si venrez, o vos voillez o non.* " 
MS. de Gerard de Never*, No. 7408. thirteenth rea 
tury. corrected from the oldest of the MS. of Osi- 
lavme au Corn**, No. 6995. 

(Great was the throng in the hall at Laon, the tibia 
spread with fowl nnd venison : let who would eat flesh ud 
fish, not a bit pissed William's chin, but he eat pie, (bread f) 
nnd drunk plenty of water. When the knights and btroM 
had done ; squire and page removed the cloths. Coast 
William took the king to book: "What have yon deter* 
mined nltout your son Chariest WiU you aid me agaiMt 
the Turks ?" Louis replied. •* We will take counsel, asi 
in the morning, will let you know my will, whether I goof 
not." William heard, and reddened like a coal. He stooped 
down, (ticked up a stick, and said to the king. " Bend vow 
• Mm, or I will not value you a stick, nor he your friend Mr 
\ yiut \nwi\\ vluvI you. shall go, whether you will or not"* 
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1 by the feudal sword. The king, for all tions which science was to prove in oar days 
*y may say, is the more legitimate ; the repre- poetry, in its divine prescience, has foreseen, 
itative of a more general and a diviner idea. Yet is the hero still incomplete. In vain ta 
3 can only be unseated by a more general attain it does the middle age raise itself on au- 
la still. The king will prevail over the tiquity. In vain to complete the conquest of 
ron, and the people over the king. The no- the world, is Aristotle turned into a magician, 
n of this last conquest is already implied in who leads through air and over sea the knightly 
satiric drama, whicn, brought from Asia into Alexander.* The foreign element not sufficing, 
ance, has been welcomed and translated by they trace back to the old indigenous element, 
ery nation — the dialogue between Solomon up to the Celtic dolmen and Arthur's tomb.) 
d Morolf. The latter is an ^Esop, a rude Arthur revives ; no more the petty chief of a 
flbon, a rustic, a villein ; but villein as he is, clan as barbarous as his Saxon conquerors ; no, 
s subtle reasonings are embarrassing, and he an Arthur purified by chivalry. Pale, very 
imbles good king Solomon on his throne, who, pale, it is true, is this king of the valiant, with 
issessed at will of all gifts, handsome, rich, his queen Genevieve, and his twelve paladins 
id all-powerful, and above all, learned and seated round the round table. And what do 
ise, is discomfited by this cunning clown. * they bring into the world after the long sleep 
he weapon of the feudal Renaud against au- into which woman has cast Merlin 1 They 
iority, the king, and the written law, is the bring with them the love of woman — it is their 
vord — force : that of the popular buffoon, far heroic idea — ever woman, ever Eve, that de- 
lore piercing, is reasoning and irony. ceiving symbol of nature, of pagan sensuality, 

The king is to overcome the baron, not only which promises infinite joy, and which keeps 

i power, but in popularity. The epopee of mourning and tears. Let them go, then, sad 

;udal resistance early loses all its popular lovers, seeking adventures in forests, weak and 

haracter, and restricts itself to the limited agitated, revolving in their interminable epopee 

phere of the aristocracy. Especially will it as in that circle of Dante, in which gyrate the 

ade away in the South, where feudalism was victims of love at the sport of a constant wind, 

lever aught else than an odious importation, What was the end of these religious forms, 

ind where municipal life, the vivacious remain these initiations, these tables of twelve, these 

if antiquity, had always prevailed in the cities, chivalrous love-feasts in imitation of the last 

The idea common to the two cycles of Ro- Supper 1 An effort is made to transfigure all 
land and of Renaud, is war, heroism : foreign this, to correct this mundane poesy, and to 
war, civil war. But to complete the idea of bring it to penitence. By the side of the pro- 
the heroic, heroism extends its horizon and fane chivalry, which sought woman and glory, 
tends to the infinite. The poetic unknown another is erected. The latter is allowed wars 
which floated at first over the two frontiers, and adventurous expeditions ; but the object is 
orer the Ardennes and the Pyrenees, falls back changed. It is left Arthur and his brave 
towards the East, as that of the ancients push- knights ; but on condition of their amendment.^ 
ed on towards the West with their Hesperia, This new poetry leads them, devout pilgrims, ^ 
from Italy to Spain, and from Spain to the At- to the mysterious temple in which the sacred , 
lantides. After the Iliads come Odysseys. treasure is kept. This treasure is not woman : / 
Poetry goes on seeking in distant lands-— seek- it is not the profane cup of Giamschid, of Hy- 
ing what ? The infinite — infinite beauty, infi- perion, of Hercules, but the chaste cup of Jo- 
nite conquest. Then is it remembered that a seph and of Solomon, the cup in which our 
Greek, that a Roman conquered the world. Lord drank at his last Supper, and in which 
But the West adopts Alexander and Caesar Joseph of Arimathea collected his precious 
only on condition of their becoming Westerns, blood. The mere sight of this cup, or Graal, 
They are knighted. Alexander becomes a prolongs Tituxel's life for five hundred years, 
paladin ; the Macedonians and Trojans are an- 
cestors of the French; the Saxons descend * Seethe poem of Alexander, wr I^bert-le-Court and 
» r, , ,j. .. ' t) .. /. tj A Alexander of Paris, born at Bernal. They assert that they 
from Caesar 8 soldiers, the Untons from lirutus. on i y ^slate from the LaUn.-There is also a Latin Alex- 

That affinity between the Indo-Germanic na- andriad, (often printed,) published In 1180 by a canon of 

Amiens, Gamier de Chatillon, bora at Lille ; it was read 

• Reqaeibft,_p. 196, n.3. "The said Marconi et Salomon, £*? **£! ^fTlSLSJS ^l^d^L^S 

MaSS, and Foods de N6tre-Dame, N. No.2. has no doubt d?S-*/vXJ^ 

tees buUt on an ancient work, the Contradict* Saiamonu. d AugB * <«<>""* et «*»»"■ «• *"*»■ * *» » ibl - *°Y-J 

TM. Za^ ^oTofl to7^^\^^?Z^i™to are elegant and sonorous- 

fanri from Greek, or rather AslaUc sources. It was at first ?J, ,on f comme » e ? tolt ' m«w* »» campagne . . . . 

tWNUted into Latin ; and, subsequently. inte> all the vulgar M ^P* 6 m€art de **** et ma lance de sol . . . .» 

tasnes. As early as the end of the fifth century, pope (Tall as he was, he measured his length on the plain. . 

Gttsstas placed it in the number of apocryphal books. My sword is dying of nunger, and my lance of thirst) 

Wttutm of Tyre speaks of It ; but he is mistaken when he t The chief storehouse of the Breton traditions of the 

titiakt he nay discover It in the Jewish antiquities of Jo- middle age, is the work of the famous Geoffrey of Mon- 



It Is extant in old German and French verse ; and mouth. With regard to this author's veracity, and the 
fc&eBertoldo of the Italians, which has been rendered the sources from which he has drawn, see Ellis, Intr. to Metri- 
MR celebrated of all the versions, from the circumstance cal Romances ; Turner, Quarterly Review, Jan. 1890; Do- 
ff a fttnvy society's having conceived the notion of con- larue. Dardes Armoricains; and, especially, the last edition 
tsBk^h\as4 arranging It In stanzas. But this idea, though of Warton, (1824,) with Donee's and Park's n<rte*\ «te* 



WMMcany earned out, has been the means of procuring Ritson, nnd some paasage* from \Yv«yaeTR& <& ^feuta 
• •* axeeBeat dteffanarjr of the /taiuui dJa/ects." , France, published b^ tt. UoqaiafoA, \Wfc, fcx. 
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The jjuardians of the cup and of the temple, 
the Tempi ists, must remain pure. Neither 
Arthur nor Perceval is worthy to touch it. 
For merely approaching it t the amorous Lance- 
lot remains all hut lifeless for thirty-four days. 
The new chivalry of the Graal is the work of 
priestly hands : it is a bishop who dubs Titurel 
a knight. This sacerdotal poetry places its 
ideal so high, that it is sterile and powerless 
therefore. Vainly does it exalt the virtues of 
the Graal : the Graal remains unattainable, the 
i hildren of Perceval, Launcelot, and Gawain 
atone can approach it. And when the true 
knight, the fitting guardian of the Graal, is at 
last to be produced, it is obliged to take one 
Sir Galahad, perfect at all points, a saint in his 
lifetime, but much unknown. This obscure 
hero, brought into the world on purpose, has no 

/gjreat influence. 
Such was the powerlessness of chivalrous 
poetry. Daily more sophistical and more 
• subtle, it became the sister of scholasticism, a 
scholasticism of love as of devotion. In the 
South, where the jongleurs hawked it about in 
lays and ballads through court and castle, it was 
overlaid and extinguished by the refinements 
of form, and the fetters of the most artificial 
and labored system of versification ever devised. 
In the North it sank from the epopee to the 
romance, from symbol to allegory ; that is, into 
the void. In its decrepitude, it still anticked 
on throughout the fourteenth century, in the 
sorry imitations of the sorry " Romance of the 
Rose ;" while above its notes there rose by de- 
grees the shrill voice of popular derision in the 
tales and fabliaux. 

The poetry of chivalry, then, had to resign 
itself to death. What had it done for humanity 
during all these ages ? Man, whom it had been 
pleased in its confidence to take simple, still 
ignorant, mute as Perceval, brutal as Roland 
or Rcnaud, and had promised to conduct through 
the different steps of chivalrous initiation up to 
the dignity of Christian hero — it left weak, 
discouraged, miserable. From the cycle of 
Roland to that of the Graal, his sadness has gone 
on increasing. He has been led wandering 
through forests, in pursuit of giants and mon- 
sters, and with woman ever in view. His have 
been the labors of the ancient Hercules, and 
his weaknesses as well. The poetry, of chivalry 
has scarcely developed its hero, and has retain- 
ed him in a state of infancy ; like the thought- 
less mother of Perceval, who prolongs the im- 
becility of her son's early age. And therefore 
he quits this mother of his, just as Gerard of 
Roussillon throws up chivalry, and turns char- 
coal-burner ; and Itenaud of Montauban turns 
mason, and carries stones on his back to help 
to build Cologne cathedral.* 

* After treating of chlvnlrou«. I ouzht to proceed to con- 
sider Christian poetry, as exemplified in legend*, &c But 
I hope to discuss tin* jrrent subject thoroughly, elsewhere. 

Here, I nhnll only treat of the poetry of \vor*\\\p, and ol" 

VhriaUnn art. See note, p. 17J. 



The knight turns man, turns one of the pe» 
pie, devotes himself to the Church ; for in thi 
Church, alone, resides at this time manly intel- 
lect, his true life, his repose. While this silly 
virgin of the chivalrous epopee hastes orer 
mountains and valleys, mounted on the cruppei 
behind Lancelot and Tristan, the wise virgin of 
the Church keeps her lamp lighted, waiting for 
the great awakening. Seated near the myste- 
rious manger, she watches over the infant peo- 
ple who grow up between the ox and the let 
during her Christmas night : presently, kings 
will come to worship her. The Church is her- 
self — people. Together they play in the great 
drama of the world the combat of the soul and 
of ~* alter, of man and of nature, the sacrifice, 
the incarnation, the Passion. The chivalroui 
and aristocratic epopee was the poetry of lore, 
of the human Passion, of the pretended happj 
of this world. The ecclesiastical drama, other- 
wise called worship, is the poetry of the people, 
the poetry of those who suffer, of the suffering 
— the divine Passion. 

The church was at this time the real domi- 
cile of the people. A man's house, the wretched 
masonry to which he returned in the evening, 
was only a temporary shelter. To say truth, 
there was but one house, the house of God. 
Not in vain had the Church her right of asy- 
lum ;* she was now the universal asylum : so- 
cial life altogether sought refuge with her. 
Man prayed there ; there the commune held 
its deliberations. The bell was the voice of 
the city : she summoned to tho labors of the 
field,! to civil affairs, sometimes to the battle* 
of liberty. In Italy, it was in the churches 
that the sovereign people assembled. It was at 
St. Mark's that the deputies of Europe sought 
from the Venetians a fleet for the fourth cru- 
sade. Trade was carried on around the church: 
the places of pilgrimage were fairs. The arti- 
cles of merchandise received the priestly bleat- 
ing. Even cattle, as still continues to be the 
custom at Naples, were brought to receire 
benediction. The Church did not refuse it: 
she suffered these I it tie ones to draw near. 
Heretofore, in Paris, Easter hams were sold 
in the parvis Notrc-Danie, and as the buven 
took them away, they had them blessed, for- 
merly they did better : they ate in the church, 
and after tho feast came the dance. The 
Church encouraged these infantine joys. 

At this period, the people and the Church, 
which was recruited from among the people, 
were one and the same thing, like child and 



* As nt Pari.*, the churches of St. Jneques-la-Boueherie, 
St. Genevieve, fee. Tho abbe Letxruf noticed on the fa- 
cade of the latter church an enormous iron ring, through 
which those who sought asylum passed their arms.— It mil 
In churches, too, that the sick were laid; especially tbon 
attacked by tho mal det ardent, (burning or sweating Wfc 
ne*s.) 

t Tho silver bell at Reims was rang on the 1st cf Muck 
to announce the rosnmption of agricultural labor. AoottMC 
bell u<*'d to be rung from the year 1498. every moraiag 
\\tu\ onctvvv^ viixlw tveraut o( opening and shulting the fsln 
an«\ Vtve mutvifotvotVefc ol Va» Mcmm. 



\ 
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Burlest ne festivals QO*9 

of thu Church. »** 



Both were still free from distrust : 
er wished to be all in all to her child. 
. him wholly to her, and without reser- 
. . u Pandentemque sinus et tota veste 
) coeruleum in gremium."* 
lip was a tender dialogue between God, 
ch, and the people, expressing one and 

thought. Impassioned and grave bv 
3 blended the old sacred language with 
the people. The solemnity of the 
-vas broken — dramatized with pathetic 
ike that dialogue between the foolish 
wise virginsf which has been handed 

us. And sometimes, also, the great, 
ted, the eternal Church herself made 
i child to prattle with her child, and 
J the ineffable to it in puerile legends, 
fitted its tender age. She spoke : it 
The people lifted up their voice : 
ictitious people who speak in the choir, 
true people, rushing from without tol- 
ly and innumerably through all the 
?8 of the cathedral, with their loud 

voice — a giant child, like the St. 
her of the legend, J brute, ignorant, 
:e, but docile, imploring initiation, and 
to bear Christ on their colossal shoul- 
'hey entered, dragging into the Church 
)us dragon of sin, gorged with victuals, 
iviour's feet, to wait the stroke of the 
hich was to immolate it.ty At times, 
cognising that the animalism was in 
es, they exposed in symbolical extrava- 
heir miseries and infirmity. This was 
e festival of idiots, fatuorum ;|| and this 

of the pagan orgies, tolerated by 
lity as man's fare we U to the sensual- 
ch he abjured, was repeated at the 

of the Nativity, the Circumcision, 
y, the Murder of the Innocents, and 

on those days on which mankind, 
om the devil, fell into the intoxication 

wing open her bosom, and inviting with out- 

obes to her azure lap.) 

nens Primittfs de la Langue Romano— given by 

ard in his great work. — Since writing this, I have 

i this dramatic character of the middle age an 

mlcle of my friend. M. Ch. Magnin's, {Revue dea 

des,) and several chapters of Mr. Digby's fine 

t* Citkoiiei, London, 1832-1834. 

will be noticed elsewhere. 

irascon, the drae; at Metz, the graouilli ; at 

i fargouille ; at Paris, the monster of the Bie vre, 

lote at p. 165. The gargouille is on the seals of 

trehives da Royatiine. 

tucangc, verb. Ka/enda, cerwlut, abba* cornar 

/oblneau. Hist, de Paris, t, i. p. 224 ; Da til let, 

Sur servir a FHistnire de la Fete des Fous ; Floe- 
lte des Groteskekomichen ; Marlot, Metropolis 
HUtnria ; Mlllin, Description d'un dypiique (re- 
i renferme nn missel de la Fete des Fous. In 
egnte, Peter of Capua, prohibited the celebration 
tival in the diocese of Paris ; but it was not given 
tee till about 1444. We find it held In England 
In 1761. the children of the choir of the Sainte- 
still claimed to direct on Innocents'-Day, and oc- 
e first stalls, with the chanter's cope and batou. 
31st de la Sainte-Chapelle, p. 222.— At Bayeux, 
»ts*-Day, the children of the choir, headed by a 
op who performed the service, occupied the npper 
I the canons, the lower. Histolre du Diocese de 
*ar Hermant, core de Maltot. Chap. Cathedrale de 



of joy — at Christmas and Easter. The clergy 
themselves took a share in it. Here, tht 
canons played at ball within the church ; there, 
they insultingly dragged after them the odious 
Lent herring. 41 Beast as well as man was re- 
habilitated. The humble witness of our Sa- 
viour's birth, the faithful animal which wtrmed 
his infant body as he lay in the manger with 
his breath, which bore him with his mother into 
Egypt, which carried him in triumph into Jeru- 
salem — it had its share in the general joy.f 

* See, above, note at p. 175, an enumeration of the bur* 
lesque festivals, partially preserved in our provinces. 

t At Beativals, Autun. Ice. they celebrated the Feast of 
tho Ass. — Rubrical MSS. festl asinorum, ap. Ducange :— 
" At the end of the mass, the priest turning to the people 
with the words, ' lie, missa est.* (Ye may depart, church la 
over,) shall neigh Uirice, and then the people, with the fur* 
muto. ' Deo grntias,' (all thank? to Godj shall thrice answer 
* Hi-katc, hi-kaw % ki-kaw.' The* the following hymn was 
sung: — 

Orientls parti bus 
Adventavit asinus 
Pulcher et fortissimo*, 
Sarcinis aptissimus. 
Ilex, sire asnes, car cbantez 
Belle bonche rechignez, 
Vous aurez du foin assez 
Et de l'avolne a plantez 

Lentus erat pedibus 
Nisi foret baculus 
Et eum in clunibus 
Pungerct aculeus. 
Her, sire asnes, Ice. 

Hie in collibos Sichem, 
* Jam nutritus sub Ruben, 

Transilt per Jordanem, 
Saliit in Bethleem. 
Hez, sire asnes, Ice. 

Ecce magnis auritms 
Subjitgahs filias, 
Asinus egregius, 
Asinorum dominus. 
Her, sire asnes, Ice. 

Saltu vlnclt hlnnoloa, 
Damas. et eapreolos, 
£uper dromedaries 
Velox Madianeos. 
Hex, sire asnes, Ice. 

Aurum de Arabia, 

Thus et myrrhuin de Saba, 

Tulit in ecclesia 

Virtus aslnaria. 

Her, sire asnes, Ice 

Dnm trahit vehicnla 
Muita cum sarcinnla, 
Illius mandibula 
Dura terit pabuia. 
Ilez, sire asnes, Ice. 

Cum aristis hordenm 
Cmnedit et earduum ; 
Triticum e palea 
Segregat in area. 
Her, sire asnes, Ice. 

Amen dicas, asine, 

(Ate renvJUctebatur,) 
Jam satnr de gramine : 
Amen, Amen itcra, 
Axpernaro Vetera. 
Her va ! hez va ! hez va hez i 
Biax sire asnes car allcz, 
Belle bouche car chanter.'* 

MS. du trcizieme sicclc, ap. Ducange. falossar. 

iFrom the east came the ass, fair and sturdy, fitted fof 
burdens. Ha, *>lr ass, o\«t\ ^o\» fa\fc YctoroSa. Ma> itaat* V* 
shall have bay enough, and vVeuVj «a£ wAa. 
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The original of 
grant 



The middle age, juster than we, discerned in 
the ass sobriety, patience, resignation, and I 
know not how many Christian virtues. Where- 
fore be ashamed of the ass 1 The Saviour had 
V^-fieH no such shame.* . . At a later time these 
simple manifestations turned into mockery ; 
and the Church was obliged to impose silence 
on the people, remove them, keep them at a 
distance But in the first centuries of the 
middle age, what harm was there in all this ? 
Is not all permitted to the child ? So little 
alarm did the Church feel at these popular 
dramas, that she borrowed their boldest fea- 
tures for the decoration of her walls. In Rouen 
cathedralf we see a pig playing on a fiddle ; in 
that of Chartres, an ass holds a sort of harp ;t 
at Essone, a bishop holds a fool's bauble. $ 
Elsewhere, we see the images of vices and of 
sins sculptured with all the liberty of pious 
cynicism. || The courageous artist docs not 
shrink from representing the incest of Lot or 
the infamies of Sodom, if 

The Church exhibited at this period a mar- 
vellous dramatic genius, full of boldness and of 
easy good-fellowship, and often stamped with 
touching puerility. No one laughed in Ger- 
many when the new cure, in the midst of the 
mass of installation, walked up to his mother, 
and led her out to dance. If she were dead, 
there was no difficulty in saving her ; he put 
his mother's soul under the candlestick. The 
•ove of mother and of son, of Mary and of 
Jesus, was a rich source of the pathetic to the 

He was slow of f»>ot. unless tho stick, or the goad, should 
vick him in the buttock*. Ha, sir ass, fee. 

He on the hills of Sichem, retired by Reuben, crossed the 
Ionian, bounded Into Bethlehem. Ha, sir a*s, &c. 

Lo with hH grent fan*, the son of the yoke, the excellent 
ass, the lord of asses. Ha. sir ass, fee. 

In frisking ho excels fawn*, drcr. und kldllngs, swift be- 
yond the dromeduricH of tho Midlanites. Ha, sir ass, fee. 

Gold from Arabia, frankincense and myrrh from Saba, 
asinarian worth has brought into tho church. 11a, sir 
ass, 4lc. 

While ho drain wnpons, with many a little load, with his 
Jawbones In: crushes hard food. Ha, sir ass, tuc. 

Barley with its be:ird. nnd thUtle* he eats; wheat from 
the chaff, he winnows on the thrashing-floor. Ha, sir ass, 
Jte. 

Bay Amen, O Av«, (here all kntltj having now thy fill of 
grass, Anion, Anion ro| io.it, spurn your forinor way of life. 
.... Fine s»lr a** tor going, tine mouth for singing.) 

• Nostri ncc poenltet lllas, 

Nee te poMiltoat pecoris, divino poeta. 

Virgil. Eclog. 10. 

t On the north porch of the cathedral, (the Booksellers* 
porch.) 

X On a counterfort of tho old towor. 

$ In the church of £t. (!uonaiilt. rats are represented 
gnawing the glol»o of tho world. Millin, Voyage, t. i. p. 90, 
et plate iv. — Aristotle does not escape this universal jeer. 
He is figured at Hon«>n bonding down with his hands on the 
ground, and carrying a wonrin on his b:ick. 

|l tfee the stalls of Notre-l).uin; de Rouen, N6trc-Damo 
d'Amiens, of St. (>iienauit dT.s*nne, Ate. In tho church of 
1'Epine, a small xillage near Chalons, are some very remark- 
able, but alwi very ob-cene H'.ulplure*. St. Bernard writes 
about 1125 to (luillaume de Si. Thierry— " What is the 
good of all those prolrMjur monsters in painting or in 
relievo, which are pbcod in cloi>t«-rs in night of tho>c who 
are bewailing their sins ? Wh.it is the use of this beautiful 
deformity, or this deformed Ix-auly 1 What is the moaning 
•f those unclein apes, those riging lions, those monstrous 
centaurs V* Ed. Mabillon. p. 53'.). 

17 This formed the subject of one of the external bos- 
mllets ofReiiivt cathedral. Jt has been ettxecu. 



Church. Even to this day, at Messina, tin 
Virgin, carried through all the city, seeks bei 
son, as the Ceres of ancient Sicily sought 
Proserpine ; and at last, just as she is entering 
the grand square, she is shown our Saviouri 
image, when she starts back with surprise, ud 
twelve doves flying out of her bosom, bear to 
God the outpouring of maternal transport* 

At Pentecost, white pigeons used to be. lei 
loose in the church amidst tongues of fire, 
flowers were rained down, and the inner galle- 
ries were illuminated. f At other fesn.**ls the 
illumination was outside. J Lot us picture to 
ourselves the effect of the lights on these pro- 
digious edifices, when the priests, winding 
through the aerial staircases, animated by their 
fantastic processions the darksome masses, 
passing and repassing along the balustrade*, 
under the denticulated buttresses, with their 
rich costumes, wax tapers, and chants ; when 
light and voice revolved from circle to circle 
and below, in dark shadow, answered the oceai 
of people. Here was the true drama, the trw 
mystery, the representation of the pilgrimage 
of humanity through the three worlds— that 
sublime intuition which Dante caught from the 
transient reality to fix and eternize in the ft. 
vina Commcdia. 

After its long carnival of the middle age, 
this colossal theatre of the sacred drama hai 
sunk into silence and into shade. The prieat'i 
weak voice is powerless to fill vaults, whose 
ample span was reared to embrace and contain 
the thunder of a people's voice. Widowed 
and empty are the churches. Their profound 
symbolism, which then spoke with so clear i 
voice, is mute. They are now objects of scic* 
tific curiosity, of philosophical explanations, 
Alexandrian interpretations — Gothic museums, 
visited by the learned, who walk round, gut 
irreverently, and praise instead of pray. Yet 
do they clearly know what they praise 1 That 
which finds favor in their sight is not the church 
itself, but the delicate workmanship of its orna- 
ments, the fringe of its cloak, its lace of stone, 
some laborious and subtle piece of workmanship 
of the later Gothic, (du Gothique en deca- 
dence.) 

Gross-minded men, who look upon these 

* J. Blunt, Vestiges of Ancient Mtinncn nnd Cxatom 
discoverable In Modern Italy and Sicily, London, 18H, 
p. I.W.— How comes it that Mr. Blunt could only tee Is 
this a ridiculous mummery ? 

t In tho Sainto-Chopelle, the figure of an angel vwdtota 
let down from the roof, holding a silver jar, from which he 
poured water 'on the hands of the offlciaUng priest MojimL 
Ilbst. de la Sainte-Chnpellc. p. 180.— At Reims on the dsf 
of the Dedication, a lighted taper was placed between each 
arcade. 

X Over the gallery of the Virgin In the church of Ntas- 
Duiiic, at Pari*, was the figure of a virgin, with two aapb 
bearing candlesticks In their hands; and in these the dew 
or treasurer mod to pluce t'ipers after lauds on dexagefini 
Sunday. Cilhnrt. Description do Notre -Da me de PanV- 
In some churches, the priest represented our Lord's Ascet* 
>lon on the ports I.— Sometimes even the clergy wereobUftl 
to p»rfurm the ceremony on the loftiest parts of the chuck: 
for in<t;Mici\ when relics were sealed up under the to** 
<>r steeple; us was done in tho church of Ndtte-DUM * 
\\\vn%. 



The figure of Gothic eharchea, 
a symbol of the crucifixion. 
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The Inw of Gothi. toe** ogr 
ftiutical architecture. »**» 



tones as stones, and do not feel the sap and 
ife-blood which circulate there ! Christians 
r not, revere, kiss the sign they bear, the sign 
■f the" Passion — 'tis that of the triumph of 
noral liberty. Here exists a something great 
nd eternal, whatever be the fate of this or 
hat religion. The future fate of Christianity 
uakes no difference here. Let it hencefor- 
ward be religion or philosophy, let it pass from 
nysticism to rationalism, the victory of human 
norality must ever be adored in these monu- 
ments. Not in vain were Christ's words — 
1 Let these stones become bread." The stone 
became bread ; the bread became God, matter, 
spirit — the day on which the great sacrifice 
honored, justified, transfigured, transubstantia- 
ted them : incarnation, passion, synonymous 
words, arc explained by a third-*-transubstan- 
tiation. By three different stages, here is the 
struggle, the hymen, the identification of the 
two substances : a dramatic and dolorous hy- 
men in which the spirit sinks and matter suf- 
fers. The mediator is the sacrifice ; the death, 
\ voluntary death. There is blood on these 
nuptials. That terrible, that memorable day, 
it was yesterday, it is to-day, it will be to-mor- 
.row, and ever. The everlasting drama is daily 
played in the church. The church is itself this 
drama — a petrified Mystery, a Passion of stone, 
or rather, it is the Passioned, the sufferer. The 
whole edifice, in the severity of its architectural 
geometry, is a living body, a man. The nave, 
extending its two arms, is the Man on the cross ; 
the crypt, the subterranean church, is the Man 
in the tomb ; the tower, the steeple, is still He, 
but upright and rising to heaven. In this choir, 
which inclines from the direction of the nave, 
you see His head drooping down in the agony ;* 
you recognise His blood in the glowing purple 
of the windows. 

Touch these stones with cautious tread, step 
lightly over these flags — all are bleeding and 
suffering still. A great mystery is being en- 
acted here.f All around I see death, and am 
tempted to weep. J Yet may not this immortal 
death, whose image art inscribes in a flowery 
vegetation, this flower of the soul, this divine 



* The choir Incline* to the northwest In the churches of 
Kotre-Dame at Parts, and of X6tre-Dame nnd St. (men, at 
loaen, Quimper, &r. — It mu*t be premised that in some 
dwitbes this inclination depends on the localities. 

t M Mark each thing mystically ; for there is nothing 
Mfrant here.** Hugo dc 8. victore, Rothomagl, 1648, 
fsL HL p. 335, Speculum de Mysterils Ecclesle. 

X (I subjoin the original, down to the close of the para- 
■iph: "Cependant cctte mort immortelle dont Tart inscrit 
raNge dans one efflorcscente vegetation, cette fleur de 
Fbn.ce dlTin fruit du monde, que la nature decorc dc ses 
failles et de ses roses, ne serait-ce pas sous forme fune- 
Bfce, la Tie et i'amour 1 ' Je suis noire, niai* je suis belle,' 
iiraaante du Cantique des Cantiques Up* voutes wni- 
iRtpeuveat Toiler 1'hymen. Romeo et Juliette ne s'unis- 
NftVUs pas dans un tombeau ? Douloureux est l'etrelnte, le 
mr, et Tamante sourit dans les pleura. Cette vou te 
dont le mystere est enveloppe, est-ce un linceul, 
w robe nuptiale? . . . Oul e'est la robe de la 
F,leTfeux voile d'lsls, ou toutc creature en brodce. 
CsiifiatfetiUlage, ou Tait a Umu les betes de la terrc ct 
is du del, e'est soli manteau a elle. son nmoureuse 
D est vein de mm *maate.' }— Translator. 



Truit df the world, which nature decorates with 
her leaves and her roses, may it not be, under 
a funereal form, life and love 1 "I am black, 
but I am comely," exclaims the bride in the 
Song of Songs. These sombre vaults may veil 
a hymen. Do not Romeo and Juliet unite ir. 
the tomb ? Painful is the embrace, bitter the 
kiss, and the bride smiles through tears. This 
vast vault, in which the mystery is shrouded, is 
it a winding-sheet, is it a marriage garment ! 
. . . Yes, His the robe of nature, the antique 
veil of Isis, on which all living creatures are 
embroidered. This living foliage, whereon art 
has woven the beasts of the earth and fowls of 
the air, is her cloak, her tunic of love. The 
mystery is arrayed in its mistress.* 

The solemn and holy comedy revolves with 
its divine drama according to the natural drama 
played by the sun and stars. It proceeds from 
life to death, from the incarnation to the pas- 
sion, and thence to the resurrection, while na- 
ture turns from winter to spring. When the 
sower has buried the grain in the earth, to bear 
there the snow and the frost, God buries him- 
self in human life, in a mortal body, and plunges 
this body into the grave. Fear not ; the grain 
will spring up from the earth, life from the 
tomb, God from nature. With the breath of 
spring the spirit will breathe. When the last 
clouds shall have fled, in the transfigured sky 
you descry the ascension. Finally, in harvest- 
time, the creature itself, ripened by the divine 
ray that penetrated it, mounts with the Virgin 
to the Lord.f 

How has humanity arrived at this marvellous 
symbolization ? What road did art pursue in 
its long career, to reach such a height? I 
must attempt to give the answer. My subject 
so wills ; and far from digressing, I enter the 
rather the more into it, and sound its depths. 
The middle age, the France of the middle age, 
have given expression in architecture to their 
most intimate thoughts. The cathedrals of 
Paris, of St. Denys, and of Reims — those three 
words tell more than long recitals. Such mon- 
uments are great historic facts. What should I 
do ? describe them, compare them with similar 
monuments of other countries ? Such descrip- 
tion and comparison would supply but an exter- 
nal, superficial, confused knowledge of them. 
We must go* further, dig deeper, grasp the prin- 
ciple of their formation, the physiological law 
which presided over this vegetation of a dis- 
tinct nature. Thus, beyond the artificial and 



* Montaigne says of a clonk of hi* father's, which he was 
fond of wearing, " I wrapped ni)>elf up in my father." (Je 
m'enveloppais de ninn pere.) 

t The Z4xliac and the (Jospc) were alternated on the front 
and in the roses of churches. Thus in the churches of Notre- 
Dume de Paris, and of St. Deny*, Reims, C'hartres, &c, to 
each of the signs of the &>diac corresponds a Iwis-relief repre- 
senting the labors of the month. In Notre- Dame du Char* 
ires, the series commence* with the history of Adam, to in- 
dicate that since his fall man has been condemned to labor. 
— Little figures are often seen on the stall* roprescntin^afla 
and trades, as In tfuwe of £V. VW.ti^ *, \kuw$\\ *tvs»\ >Jt* <tuNfc 
ol GuiUou, those of \*U5 ca\heo.r\i\* tflbvaro^Ctauftnifctte 
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external classification of Tournefort, science 
has discovered the system of Linnaeus and Jus- 
sieu. The organic law, then, of Gothic archi- 
tecture, I havo felt impelled to seek, on the one 
hand, in the genius of Christianity, in its prin- 
cipal mystery, the Passion ; and, on the other, 
in the history of art and in its fruitful metemp- 
sychosis. 

Ars, in Latin, is the contrary of in~ers : it is 
the contrary of inaction, it is action. In Greek, 
action is named drama. The drama is pre- 
eminently the action or the art, being the prin- 
ciple and the end of art. 

Art, action, drama, are strangers to matter. 
For inert matter to become spirit, action, art, 
for it to become human and put on flesh, it must 
be subdued, it must suffer. It must allow itself 
to be divided, torn, beaten, sculptured, changed. 
It must endure the hammer, the chisel, the an- 
vil ; must crv, hiss, groan. This is its Passion. 
Read in the English ballad of the Death of John 
Barleycorn, what he suffers under the flail, the 
k^z, and the vat. Just so the grape in the 
wine-press. The wine-press is often the shape 
of the cross of the Son of man.* Man, grape, 
barleycorn, all acquire under torture their high- 
est form : heretofore gross and material, they 
become spirit. The stone also breathes and 
gains a soul under the artist's hand ; who calls 
life out of it. Well is the sculptor named in 
the middle age Magislcr de nvis lapidibus, 
(" the master of living stones. 1 -)! 

This dramatic struggle betwixt man and na- 
ture is to the latter at once Passion and Incar- 
nation, destruction and generation. Together, 
they engender a common fruit, a mixture of 
the father and the mother — Humanized nature, 
spiritualized matter, art. But, just as. the fruit 
of generation more or less resembles father or 
mother, and yields in turn both sexes, so, in the 
mixed product of art, man or nature is more or 
less predominant. Here we have the virile ; 
there, the feminine stamp. We must discrim- 
inate between sexual characters in architecture, 
as we do in botany and zoology. 

This characteristic is strikingly marked in 
Indian architecture ; which presents, alternate- 
ly, male and female monuments. The latter, 
vast caverns, profound wombs of nature in the 
heart of mountains, have been fecundated in 
their darkness by art : they pant for man, and 
seek to absorb him in their bosom. Other 
monuments represent man's impulse towards 
nature, the vehement aspiration of love, and 
start up, luxurious pyramids, seeking to im- 
pregnate the sky. Aspiration, respiration, mor- 
tal life and fecund death, light and darkness, 
male and female, man and nature, activity, pas- 
sivity, — the whole, combined, is the drama of 

* On one of the window* of Pt. Etlenne-du-Mont, Jesus 
PhiiHt is figtued in the wine-press , the wine running from 
bis body into vats. 

t The surname of one of ihc architects whom Ludovic 
0foraa sent for irofcj liermanv. to clo»e the arches of the roof 
J" Mllnr cathednt.. unvL Franchctil, Si aria, c dcscrixlone 
JeJ daomo di MIIado, 2821. 



the world, of which art is the serious ptr- 
ody. 

Yes, in face of the all-powerful nature which 
laughs at us in the deceiving phantasmagoria 
of her works, we erect a nature fashioned by 
ourselves. To this solemn irony, this eternal 
comedy, with which the world, while amusing 
man, makes him its sport and mock, we oppose 
our Melpomene. We take so little umbrag* 
at the homicidal and charming nature whieh 
smiles upon as she crushes us, that we nakek 
the delight of our lives to track and imitate 
her. Spectators and victims of the drama, we 
take our parts in it with a good grace, and dig. 
nify the catastrophe by embracing, accepting, 
idealizing it. 

The fecundity of this double drama seems to 
have been seized by the Indians. The Indian 
fig-tree, the bodhi, the tree-forest, (the man- 
grove,) each branch of which strikes root in 
the earth, another tree, — this arcade of arcades, 
this pyramid of pyramids, is the shelter under 
which God reached, they say, the perfect state 
of contemplation, the state of bodhi, buddhist, 
of absolute sage. As the God, so the tree 
— their name becomes identical ; it is natural 
fecundity and intellectual fecundity. This tree, 
in which there are so many trees, this thought, 
in which there are so many thoughts, rise both 
together, and aspire to being : here is the ideal 
of fecundity, of creation. Aspiration, aggre- 
gation — these are the male and female princi- 
ples, the paternal and maternal, the two princi- 
ples of the world, and of the little world of art 
as well. Ralher, we should say, the one only 
principle — aspiration after aggregation, of all 
in one, of all to one, as all the lines of the 
pyramid tend to the point. 

The pyramidal form, the abstract pyramid, 
reduced to its three lines, is the triangle. In 
the ogival triangle, in the ogive, two lines am 
curves ; that is, composed of an infinity of right 
lines. This common aspiration of innumerable 
lines, which is the mystery of the ogive, first 
appears in India and Persia,* and in the middle 
age it prevails throughout our West. At the 
two ends of the world we see the efforts of the 
infinite towards the infinite ; in other words, 
the universal, Catholic tendency. It is the end- 
less repetition of the same within the same \\ 



* John Crawford. Journal of an Embassy to the court of 
Ava. in the year 1^27, p. 64. "The Gothic arch is otwerv* 
able in all the ancient temples: a characteristic which does 
not mark modern buildings." — M. Le norma nt conceive! the 
ogive to he originally from Persia; the palace of Sapor and 
the other monuments of the Sassanides present many ex- 
amples of it. It would, indeed, he strictly logical for this 
mystic form to have l>een invented by the mystic nation 
(See Chnrdin.) M. I<enorniant has seen In Egypt ogives of 
the ninth century. Sicily and Naples must havo been Iho 
line, connecting oriental with western architecture. 

t Re|x>rt by M. Eug. Burnouf on Daniel's collection of 
Indian view*, Nov. 5th, 1837. (Journal A«latique, t xi. n» 
31f>.) "The religion* monuments drawn by this artist be 
long to a.11 parts of the peninsula, but especially to iht) 
vicinity of Benares, Rahar, and Madura, whither the Mat- 
sulman conquest did not extend, and to the sou t hern ex- 
tremity of the peninsula. Considered in a general point of 
\ \VtiNS\ Vneve Na»\ vnA\xwtana> «a» xoKtaeA xr* « 
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repetition graduated in one same ascent, 
ear them, as in the Indian monuments, pyra- 
id on pyramid, lingam on lingam ; heap, as in 
ir cathedrals, ogives and roses, spires and 
bernacles, churches on churches, and let hu- 
anity stop in the erection of its pious Babel, 
ily when its arms shall fail it. 

I is far, however, from India to Germany, 
oiu Persia to France. Identical in its prin- 
iple, art varies on the road, has been enriched 
y its variations, and has brought us the rich 
ribute. India has contributed, but Greece 
in), Rome too, and undoubtedly other elements 
tesides. 

GOTHIC ECCLE8IASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 

On first leaving Asia, the Greek temple, a 
simple collection of columns under the flattened 
triangle of the pediment, scarcely presents a 
trace of the aspiration to the sky, which char- 
acterized the monuments of India, of Persia, 
and of Egypt. The aspiration disappears ; 
beauty here consists in aggregation and order ; 
but the aggregation is weak. This phalanx of 
columns, this architectural republic, is not yet 
united and closed in by a vault. In Greek art, 
as in the social world of Greece, the bond is 
imperfect. How little unity there was in the 
Hellenic world, despite its Amphictyonic as- 
semblies, is well known. Between republic 
and republic, city and city, there was little 
connection. Even its colonies were only bound 
to their metropolis by religion and filial recol- 
lections. 

Far more closely cemented was the Etrus- 
can and Roman world ; and so with Italian art. 
Here the arcade reappears, intersects itself, 
and the vault closes in : in other words, aggre- 
gation is strengthened, and aspiration seeks to 
reappear on high. As is art, so is the consti- 
tution of society. We find here social hierar- 
chy : the power of association is great. The 
metropolis keeps her colonies subjected to her- 
self: however distant they may be, they are 



ekuacter; which (act constitutes an essential distinction be- 
tween them and monuments of Greek architecture. While 
Bw latter are composed of Inseparable parts, from the agree- 
oaat of which results the harmony of the whole, and which 
weald be nothing except as a whole, and without which 
Am would be no whole, — the hngest Hindoo temples are 
fined by the Junction, and, an to speak, by the addition of 
sun all identical with each other, and which might remain 
f ai t pende n t of the edifice to which they belong, because 
awy ■*• *o many reproductions of all its proportions, so 
■aay cop ie s of it In little. Each monument, therefore, is 
aVe total, if I may so express myself, of a greater or lesser 
tassber of other monuments of similar construction, though 
af enfereat dimensions, so that their junction forms, not a 
whale, bat an aggregation, in every respect conformable to 
ski of its component parts. This character, which, perhaps, 
aw tot attracted sufficient notice, recurs in the smallest de- 
Wb of Indian sculpture, for instance, in the singular statues 
•f their Arlaitles, which the artist purposely loads with the 
■as attributes a thousand times repeated. Without enter- 
b^lafetteauestMn here, how far the Hindoos may have 
"for their architectural system to the natural 
them, or to the original, if not always just 
prevail throughout their religious system, we 
Halt it to impossible not to be struck with this 
MS chmt drawings of Mr. Daniel's." 




included within the city. To be the expression 
of such a world, the column is not enough ; not 
even the arcade — witness the monuments of 
Treves and Nimes with their double and triple 
stories of arcades and porticoes. All this is in- 
sufficient to represent what is to follow. The 
East has given nature ; Greece, the city ; 
Rome, the city of law : the West and the North 
are about to make it the city of God. 

Primitively, the Christian Church is known 
to have been only the basilica of the Roman 
tribunal. The Church takes possession ct* the 
very praetorium in which Rome pronounced her 
condemnation. The divine invades the juridi- 
cal city. Here the pleader is the priest ; the 
pretor, God. The tribunal is enlarged, is 
rounded, and forms the choir. Like the Ro- 
man city, this church is still restricted, and ex- 
clusive ; it does not open to all. It envelopes 
itself in mystery, and requires initiation. It 
still loves the darkness of the catacombs in 
which it was born, and hollows out vast crypts, 
which recall to it its cradle. The catechumens 
are not admitted within 'the sacred enclosure ; 
they still wait at the door. The baptistery is 
without, without is the cemetery ; the tower 
itself, the organ and voice of the church, rises 
at its side. The heavy Roman arcade seals 
with its weight the subterranean church, buried 
in its mysteries. Things go on thus as long 
as Christianity has to struggle, as long as the 
storm of invasions lasts, as long as the world 
has no belief in its duration, — but when the fa- 
tal era of the year 1000 is past, when the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy has conquered the world, 
and it is completed, crowned, and closed in by 
the pope ; when Christendom, enlisted in the 
army of .the crusade, has become conscious of 
its unity, — then the church casts off her narrow 
vestments, waxes large as if to embrace the 
whole world, issues forth from her darksome 
crypts, soars upwards, elevates her vaulted 
roofs, raises them in bold ridges, and in the 
Roman arcade the oriental ogive once more 
appears. 

The Roman hierarchy heaped arcade upon 
arcade, the sacerdotal heaps ogive on ogive, 
pyramid on pyramid, temple on temple, city on 
city. Here the temple, nay the city itself, en- 
ters but as an element. The Christian world 
contains all preceding worlds ; the Christian 
temple all temples. The Greek column is 
there, but dilated to colossal size, and exfolia- 
ted into a sheaf of gigantic pillars. There, 
too, is the Roman arch, at once more solid and 
bolder.* In the spire reappears the Egyptiar 

* Arched ceilings are apt to sink in at the crown. — Gothic 
ceilings are hardly ever built of free-stone, but of small 
stones mixed with a great quantity of mortar ; and in several 
churches the ceiling Is not more than six inches thick. Tho 
roof of N6tre-Dame at Paris is only three or four, and the 
frame or forest passes above the ceiling, and rest* solely on 
the lateral walls. It is covered with a leaden tiling of forty* 
two thousand two hundred and forty pounds weight, for 
merly surmounted by a handsome steeoie ou« tuvtkdwA *xA 
four feet high.— GYYuetl, Y*»u\Y\toNL to *ftbvi*^tsa* **> 
Paris. 
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obelisk, but raised on a temple. The figures 
of angels and of prophets, standing on the 
counterforts, seem to cry out to the four quar- 
ters of heaven the summons to prayer, like the 
imaum on the minarets : while the arched but- 
tresses, which rise to the roofing of the nave,* 
with their lighted balustrades, their radiant 
wheels, their denticulated bridges, seem Ja- 
cob's ladders, or that sharp bridge of the Per- 
sians, over which the souls of the departed are 
obliged to cross the abyss, at the risk of losing 
their balance under the weight of their sins. 

^Behold this prodigious pile, this work of 
Enceladtis. To rear these rocks, four, five 
hundred feet in the air,f giants must have 
sweated, — Ossa on Pelion, Olympus on Ossa, 
— but no, it is no work of giants, no confused 
mass of enormous materials, no inorganic ag- 
gregation, — something stronger has been at 
work than the arm of the Titans. — What ? 
The breath of the Spirit ; that light breath 
which passed before the face of Daniel, carry- 
ing away kingdoms and dashing empires to 
pieces, is what has swelled these roofs and 
wafted these towers to the sky. It has anima- 
ted all the parts of this vast body with a power- 
ful and harmonious existence, and has drawn 
out of a grain of mustard-seed the vegetation 
of this marvellous tree. The Spirit is the 
builder of its own dwelling. See, how it la- 
bors out the human figure in which it is en- 
closed, how it stamps its physiognomy, how it 
forms and deforms its features ; how it sinks 
the eye with meditation, worldly trials, and 
griefs ; how it ploughs the forehead with wrin- 
kles and with thoughts ; how it bends and 
curves the very bones, the powerful frame- 
work of the body, to the motions of the life 
within. In like manner, the Spirit was the 
architect of its own stony covering, and fash- 
ioned it to its own use, traced on it, without 
and within, the diversity of its own thoughts, 
told its history upon it, took care not to leave 
unchronicled one hour of the long life which it 
had lived, and engraved upon it all its remem- 
brances, all its hopes, all its regrets, all its 
loves. To this cold stone it transferred the 
dreams and cherished thoughts of its existence. 
After it had once escaped from the catacombs, 
from the sacred crypt in which the pagan world 
had detained it, J it reared this crypt to the sky. 

* It was In the twelAh century (the first period of the 
primitive ogival style) that buttresses were first projected 
from the walls; in the eleventh century, they used to be 
hidden under the roofing of the wings. — Next, the counter- 
fort* were raided lik«» lowers nbovo the roofing of the wings, 
and wen; crowned with small steeples. Niches wero hol- 
lowed in the right feet of the counterforts ; the arcades 
were denticulated, nnd were pierced with trefoils and roses. 
Cauntont. t. il. p. 238, See, al«o, the magnificent plates in 
Boisteree's work, Description de la Cathedralc de Cologne. 

t This height would seem to be the ideal to which Ger- 
man architecture aspired. Thus, nccordlng to the plans, 
which are .still extant, the towers of Cologne cathedral wero 
designed to be five hundred (iermnn feet high ; the spire of 
Strasburg is five hundred Stnshurir feet high. Fiorillo. Ce- 
echichte der Zeichncnden Kiin^te in Deutschhnd. 1. 1, p. 411. 

X There is htirdly an Instance of a crypt alter the twelfth 
Canm -Hit, Amiqtiiies MonumenUtles, t. \\. V- V33, 



The mote deeply it had sunk, the higher did il 
rise. The glittering spire escaped like tin 
deep sigh of a chest oppressed for a thousand 
years. And so powerful was the respiration, 
so strongly did the heart of the human nee 
beat, that it revealed itself in every part of id 
stony covering, which shone with love to meet 
God's looks. Regard the contracted but deep 
orbit of the Gothic window, of that ogivdi ey* 
when it endeavors to open itself in the twelfth 
century, — this eye of the Gothic window is the 
distinguishing sign of the new architecture.)' 
Ancient art, worshipper of matter, was distu> 
guished by the material support of the temple, 
by the column — whether Tuscan, Doric, or 
Ionic. The principle of modern art, child of 
the soul and of the spirit, is not form, but the 
physiognomy, the eye ; not the column, but the 
window ; not the full, but the void. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the window, 
buried in the depth of walls, like the solitary 
of the Thebaid in his granite cell, is wi jolly to 
itself; it meditates and dreams. By degrees, 
it advances from within to without, till it 
reaches the external superficies of the wall 
It radiates in beautiful mystic roses, all tri- 
umphant with celestial glory. But hardly is 
the fourteenth century past, than the roses 
alter, and change into burning shapes, — are 1 
they flames, hearts, or tears? Perhaps ally 
three at once. — * 

A similar progress is observable in the pro- 
gressive enlargement of the Church. The 
spirit, whatever it does, is ever ill at ease in 
its dwelling, which it vainly seeks to extend,^ 
vary, and adorn. It cannot rest there : it is 
stifled. No. beautiful as you are, marvellous 
cathedral, with your towers, your saints, youi 
flowers of stone, your forests of marble, your 
great Christs, with their glories of gold, you 
cannot contain me. Round the Church must 
be built little churches : it must be radiant with 
chapels. $ Beyond the altar must be reared 



It wm in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries that the great 
impulse was given to oglval architecture. — The largest crypt 
in France Is that of the cathedral of Chartres. See Gilbert, 
Notice HUtorique et Descriptive sur Ndtre-Dame de Char 
ires, p. 76. 

* The root of the word orive is the German ««*■, "eye '" 
its curvilinear angles are like the corners of the eye. Gil- 
bert, Description de Ndtre-Dame dc Paris, p. 56.— la the 
primitive ogival architecture, the windows were long sad 
narrow ; they are styled by the English antiquaries, UnetL 
Two lancet windows are often joined and framed in one 
principal arch. Between the. tops of these doable lancet 
windows, nnd that of the principal arch, remain* a space In 
which a trefoil, quatre-foil, or small rose is usually inserted. 
Caumont, p. 351. 

t It is, at least, the chief element of classification which 
our Norman antiquaries have conceived that they have es- 
tablished, after a comparison of more than twelve hundred 
churches of different age*. The glory of having given a 
scientific principle to the history of Gothic art, belongs to 
the province which contains the greatest number of monu- 
ments of the kind. At the head of our Norman antiquaries 
I must mention MM. Augrote Prevostand de Cnumont. 
' t In the thirteenth century, the choir became longer than 
before, in comparison with the nave. The collateral naves 
were prolonged round the sanctuary, and were always bar 
dered with chapel*. Caumont, p. 36. 
1 $ This was the mode of construction in general we la tin 
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mother altar, a sanctuary behind the sanctu- 
iry ; behind the choir we must conceal the ! 
jhapel of the Virgin — there we shall breathe 
setter, there will be woman's knees for man to 
ay his fainting head on, a voluptuous repose 
>eyoid the cross, love beyond death. . . . But 
jtill, how small is this chapel, how repressive 
the vails! — Will the sanctuary, then, have to 
escape from the sanctuary, and the arch have 
to be replaced by tents and the dome of the 
Bky? 

The miracle is, that this impassioned vege- 
tation of the spirit, which must, one would 
chink, have thrown out at random its capri- 
ciously luxurious phantasies, should be devel- 
oped under a regular law. It subdued its 
exuberant fecundity to the number and rhythm 
of a divine geometry : geometry and art, the 
true and the beautiful, met. It is thus that in 
later times it has been calculated, that the tru- 
est curve for the construction of a solid vault, 
was exactly that which Michel- A ngelo had 
chosen as the most beautiful for the dome of 
St. Peter. 

This geometry of beauty burst brilliantly 
forth in the type of Gothic architecture, in the 
cathedral of Cologne ;* it is a regular body 
which has grown in the proportion proper to it, 
with the regularity of crystals. 1 he cross of 
this normal church is strictly deduced from the 
figure by which Euclid constructs the equi- 
lateral triangle. f This triangle, the principle 
of the normal ogive, may be inscribed within 
the arcs of the arches, or vaults ; and it thus 
keeps the ogive equally removed from the un- 
seemly meagerness of the sharp-pointed win- 
dows of the north, and from the heavy flatness 
of the Byzantine arcades. The numbers, ten 
and twelve, with their subdivisors and multi- 
ples, are the guiding measures of the whole 
edifice. Ten is the human number, that of the 
fingers ; twelve, the divine, the astronomical 
number — add seven to these, in honor of the 
seren planets. In the towers,J and throughout 
the building, the inferior parts are modelled on 
the square, and are subdivided into the octa- 
•goo; the superior, modelled on the triangle, 
exfoliate into the hexagon and the dodecagon. $ 
The column presents the proportions of the 
Doric order in the relation of its diameter to 



* The masters of this city have built many other churches. 
Joha HSItx of Cologne continued the steeple of Strasburg. 
-Mb of Cologne, In 1300, built the two churches of Cam- 
in, on the borders of the Zuyder zee, after the plan of 
CstafM cathedral.— That of Prague is built on the same 

SThat of Mete Is very much the same.— In 1442, the 
of Burgos brought two stone-cutters from Cologne, 
b the towers of his cathedral. They made the spires 
si the plan of that of Cologne— It was artists from Cologne 
*fc» built N6tre-Dame de TEpine at Chalons-sur-Marne. 
lusuHu.p.13. 

t We are Indebted for this observation, and. generally, for 
til tbs following details, to the description of Cologne cuthe- 
M WBoUseree, (In French and German,) 1833. 

X Tus ssetropoHtan churches had towers : the Inferior 
ttartsss.aoJT belfries. Thus the hierarchy was maintained 
ma la d» estornal form of the church. 

lb teauloa, the choir is terminated by five sides of a 
Mscsaav sad each chapel by three sides of 



an octagon. 



its height ;* and its height, in conformity with 
the principle laid down by Vitruvius and Pliny, 
is equal to the width of the arcade. Thus, the 
traditions of antiquity are preserved in thi? 
type of Gothic architecture. 

The arcade, thrown from one pillar to an 
other, is fifty feet wide. This number is 
repeated throughout the building, and is the 
measure of the height of the columns. The 
side-aisles are half the width of the arcade; 
the facade is thrice its width. The entire 
length of the edifice is thrice its entire breadth ; 
or, in other words, is nine times the width of 
the arcade. The breadth of the whole church is 
equal to the length of the choir and of the nave,f 
and to the height of the middle of the roof.f The 
length is to the height as 2 to 5. Finally, the 
arcade and the side-aisles are repeated exter- 
nally, in the counterforts and buttresses which 
support the edifice. Seven, the number of ti.u 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, and of the sacraments, 
is the number of the chapels of the choir ; and 
twice seven, that of the columns 1 ** which it is 
supported. 

This predilection for mystical numbers oc- 
curs in all the churches. The cathedral of 
Reims has seven entrances, and both it and 
the cathedral of Chartres have seven chapels 
round the choir. $ The choir of Notrc-Dame 
at Paris has seven arcades. The cross-aisle 
is 144 feet long (16 times 9) and 42 feet wide 
(6 times 7) — which is likewise the width of 
one of the towers, and the diameter of one of 
the large roses. The towers of NOtre-Dame 
are 204 feet high (17 times 12.) It has 297 
columns (297 : 3=99, which divided by 3=33, 
which, too, divided by 3=11) and 45 chapels, 
(5 x 9.) The belfry, which rose above the 
cross-aisle, was 104 feet high, the same height 
as the chief arch of the roof. The church of 
N6tre-Dame at Reims is 408 long in the clear, 
(408 : 2 gives 204, the height of the towers of 
N6tre-Dame at Paris ; 204 : 17=12.)|| The 
church of Notre-Dame at Chartres is 396 feet 



* The relation is that of 1 to 6, and of 1 to 7. 

t The porch, the square of the transept, and the chapels 
with the side-aisle thiit ocparntes them from the choir, are 
each equal to the width of the principal arcade, and are 
together equal to the extreme width of the edifice. The 
width of the transept or crons-aisle, compared with its 
extreme length, is in the proportion of 3 to 5, and, com* 
pared with the width of the choir and of the nave, is in that 
of2to3. 

I The height of the lateral vaults Is equal to § of the 

extreme breadth ; that Is, twice -^ or CO feet.— The extreme 

width of the central vault is, to the height. In the propor- 
tion of 2 to 7, and that of the lateral vault*, In the pro- 
portion of 1 to 3. — Externally, the extreme breadth of the 
church is equal to the extreme height. The length is to the 
height in the proportion of 2 to 5. The Mime proportion 
exists between the height of each story, and that of the en- 
Ure building. 

$ See PovlUon-Plernrd, Pescript. de Ndtre-Dame d« 
Reims; Gilbert, De«crint. de Chartres. 

|| It* length, externally, is 438 fret, 8 Inches ; 438 is divis- 
ible by 3, by 2, by 4 (?). by 12 (?) : divided by 12, it give* 3(15 
5 (7) — Ihe number of the days of the year, plus a fraction 
which is a step further in exactness — It hns3H exterior nr* 
34 Interior buttresses. — The ccntrvvl aroMtoi Vs ^kfefeV >«\sjfc 
it has 33 slalues, and -\ Wver&\ utc&te*. 
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long, (396 : 6=66, which, divided by 2«33= 
3x11-) The naves of St. Ouen at Rouen, 
and of the cathedrals of Strasbourg and of 
Chartres, are all three of f^ual length, (244 
feet.) The Sainte-Chapelle at Paris is 110 
feet high, (110 : 10=11,) 110 feet long, and 
SJfeet (the third power of 3) wide. 

o whom belonged this science of numbers, 
this divine mathematics 1 — To no mortal man 
did it belong, but to the Church of God. Un- 
der the shadow of the Church, in chapters and 
in monasteries, the secret was transmitted to- 
gether with instruction in the mysteries of 
Christianity.* The Church alone could ac- 
complish these miracles of architecture. She 
would often summon a whole people to com- 

{)lete a monument. A hundred thousand men 
abored at once on that of Strasbourg,! and 
such was their zeal, that they did not suffer 
night to interrupt their work, but continued it 
by torchlight. Often, too, the Church would 
lavish centuries on the slow accomplishment of 
a perfect work. Renaud de Montauban bore 
stones for the building of Cologne cathedral, 
and to this day it is in process of erection. J 
Such patient strength u as all-triumphant. 

* There is a tradition that the most Illustrious bishops of 
the middle age were architects and builders. It was Lan- 
fninc who built the mngnificent church of St. Etienne-de 
Caen. — According to a tradition that we have noticed above, 
Thomas Recket built a church during his exile, &c. (See 
p. 343.) — Each of the ten abbots successors of Marcdnrgent, 
was master of the works of St. Ouen. An archdeacon of 
P.irls constructed all Simon de Montfort's machines of war. 
In the fourteenth century, Willinm of Wickhnm. bishop of 
Winchester, built Windsor for Edward III. See Bnyle, at 
the word, Wickhnm.— In 1497, a cnrmelite of Verona rebuilt 
the bridge Notrc-Dante at Paris, after it had fallen In. Cor- 
rozet, Antiquites de Paris, 1586. p. 156, &c, Ace.— Under the 
first and second race, up to the time of Philip-Augustus, 
there was not a single artist but belonged to the priesthood. 
— No one has better drawn the line of demarcation between 
the sacerdotal and the following epochs than M. Magnin, in 
an article (Revue des Deux Monde*. July, 1833) on the statue 
of queen ftantechilde, and In another article on the origin 
of theatrical representations, (Dec. 1834.) 

t See Grandidier, E«sal sur la Cathedrale de Strasburg, 
Histoire de la Cathedrale de Strasburg ; and Florillo, Gesch. 
der Zeich. Kiinste in Deut*chland, 1. 1. p. 350, sqq. 

X The vaulting of the choir alone is finished ; it is two hun- 
dred feet high. M. Boisseree has subjoined to his descrip- 
tion of this cathedral a project for its restoration and com- 
pletion, based on the original plans of the designers, which 
were discovered a few years since by a lucky accident. See, 
also, Florillo. t. i. p. 380-423. 

(The completion of this cathedral Is going on rapidly nnder 
the auspices of the pre>ent king of Prussia.— The following 
Is from the Athena-urn of Feb. 18th, of the present year, 
1845:— "The inodol of the pulpit intended for the cathedral 
of Cologne is exhibiting at IWiin, and astonishing the pub- 
lic by its beauty and iingnifironce. The pedestal Is a bun- 
dle of columns, about two feet in height imitating in their 
.clustering the huso pillars wh'.ch sustain the building. 
These arr terminated by a cipital of acanthus leaves and 
wroli* artistically disponed, out of which spring a system of 
libs that embrace tin- pulpit, developing themselves in exact 
resemblance to those which climb towards the key-stones 
«f the vault. Ilas-relieft, and niches containing the figures 
of the benefactors of the cathedral, or salnti more especially 
revered by the diocese, constitute the principal decoration 
of the monument. At its hue is the archbishop Conrad of 
Hochstaden, and higher up, surrounding the pulpit, the 
twelve Apostles, and our Saviour hearing the banner of the 
redemption, and blessing his disciples. The canopies, be- 
neath which these figures stand, form so many little steeples 
of florid workmanship, in whose upper portions are sculp- 
tured the arms of the principal German cities. The pulpit 
It covered by a sounding-bo »rd. on which sit the four Evan- 
ells ts with theit recogjls*' 4 attributes. Over thein, in a 



No doubt, affinities with Gothic art may be 
traced at Byzantium, in Persia, or in SpaK. 
But what does this matter ? It belongs to that 
spot in which it has struck deepest root, aoc 
has most closely approached its ideal. Our 
Norman cathedrals are singularly numerous, 
beautiful, and varied ; their daughters of Eng. 
land are marvellously rich, and delicately and 
8ubtilcly wrought. But the mystic geniai 
seems more strongly stamped on the German 
churches. The land there was well prepared . 
the soil expressly fitted to bear the flowers of 
Christ. Nowhere have man and nature — that 
brother and sister — disported under the Father's 
eye with a purer and more infantile love. The 
German mind has attached itself with simple 
faith to the flowers, trees, and beautiful moun 
tains of God, and has reared out of them, in 
its simplicity, miracles of art, just as on the 
anniversary of the Nativity they arrange the 
beautiful Christmas-tree, hung all over with 
garlands, ribands, and little lamps, to delight 
the hearts of their children. Here the middle 
age brought forth golden souls, who have pass- 
ed away unknown and unnoticed, fair souls, at 
once puerile and profound, who have hardly 
entertained the idea that they belonged to time, 
who have never quitted the bosom of eternity, 
and have suffered the world to flow on before 
them without seeing in its stormy waves any 
other color than heaven's own azure. What 
were their names * Who can tell them ? . . . 
All that is known is, that they were of that 
obscure and vast association which has spread 
in every direction. They had their lodges at 
Cologne and Strasbourg.* Their sign, as an- 
cient as Germany herself, was the hammer of 
Thor. With the pagan hammer, sanctified in 
their Christian hands, they continued through 
the world the great work of the new temple, a 
renewal of the temple of Solomon. With 
what care they worked, obscure as they were, 
and lost in the general body, can only be learned 



carved niche, is the Holy Virgin ; and the cupola is closed 
in by a crown of flowers, on which sculpture has lavish*! 
its resources. The pulpit is ascended by a splr.il stairrue. 
winding round the pillar before mentioned.")— Tramvutoi. ' 
* ("During the crusades, another circumstance Irak 
place, which also contributed much to the perfection of thflr 
ecclesiastical buildings. Some Greek refugees, Itsliaw, 
French, German, nnd Flemings, united Into a fraternity of 
builders, and procured papal bulls and particular privilem. 
They assumed the name of free-masons, and travelled mm 
one nation to another, where their services were requlrei 
Their government was regular. Adjacent to the bulldinf 
which was to lie erected, they constructed a camp of hats; 
a surveyor governed in chief, and every tenth man, called s 
warden, overlooked nine. (Wren's Parentalia.) This es- 
tablishment, similar to the Dionysiacs of Ionia, upon whurt 
model it was probably formed by the Greek refugees, was 
the means of creating great dexterity in the workmen, and 
of making the surveyors become perfectly well acquainted 
with every circumstance which related to the pUn* and 
decorations. From the different national styles which were 
formed and closely adhered to, it is probable that the eecle 
slastics furnished the designs ; because, If the surveyors hasl 
done so, the same plans would have been repeated in the 
several countrio.i where they were, employed. Still it wasl 
of the tint Importance, to have men wno understood plansw 
and workmen who were familiar with all the minntie osf 
execution." Civil Archltocftr* In the Edinburgh Encvehp 
!Medla.) —Trans vato a» 
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f examining the most out of the way and in- 
icessible parts of the cathedrals which they 
liilt. Ascend to those aerial deserts, to the 
ist points of the spires, where the slater only 
lounts in fear and trembling, you will often 
rid — left to God's eye alone, and visited but by 
ie ever-blowing wind — some delicately exc- 
utcd piece of workmanship, some masterpiece 
f art and of sculpture, in carving which the 
ions workman has consumed his life. Not a 
tame is on it, not a mark, not a letter ; he 
rould have thought it so much taken from the 
jlory of God. lie has worked for God only 
for the health of his soul. Or»e name, how- 
jver, which they have preserved with a grace- 
ill preference, is that of a virgin who wrought 
Tor Notre-Dame of Strasbourg ; part of the 
iculpture which crowns its prodigious spire 
was placed there by her weak hand.* So, in 
the legend, the rock which man's combined 
efforts could not move, rolls at the touch of a 
child's foot.f 

St. Catherine, the patron saint of the ma- 
soni, who is seen with her geometric wheel, 
her mysterious rose, on the ground-floor of 
Cologne cathedra], is also a virgin. Another 
virgin, St. Barbe, likewise rests there on her 
iower, pierced by a trinity of windows. All 
these humble masons worked for the Virgin. 
Their cathedrals, reared with difficulty a toise's 
height in a generation, address their mystic 
towers to her. She alone is conscious how 
much of human life, of secret devotion, how 
many sighs of love, how many prayers were 
there exhausted — O mater Dei ! 

Offspring of the free impulse of mysticism, 
the Gothic, as has been said without any know- 
ledge of the reason, is the free style. I say 
free, and not arbitrary. If it had adhered to 
the beautiful type of Cologne, if it had remain- 
ed bound by the laws of geometric harmony, it 
would have perished of languor. In other 
parts of Germany, and in France and Eng- 
land, being less guided by rule and by religious 
idealism, it has been more susceptible of the 
varied imprint of history. In the same man- 
•eras the German law, transported into France, 
loses its symbolical character, and acquires one 

* Sabiaa of Stefnbeeh, who began the towen in 1277, 
tfUhti with Erwln of Stelnbach. They were to have been 
Its hundred and ninety-four feet high. Fiorillo, t. i. p. 356. 
Bane other names of German architects have been handed 
i; bat this does not Invalidate the general truth of my 
i. — In France, art begins to individualize itself, and 
•nts to bear the sculptor*' names, only with the thir- 
teenth century* It •* *t this period we find Ingelram dl- 
Rdnf the work* of N6tre-Dame do Rouen, and building 
ft* Bonastrry of Bee, (a. D. 1314' ; Robert de Lusarche 
halt, hi ISA, the cathedral of Amiens ; Pierre de Monte- 
Ma, the abbey of Long-prat. In 1S27; Hugues Lcbcrgier, 
M caereh of SL Nlcalse of Reims, in 1290 ; Jean Cheile, 
to ssnh lateral front of N6tre-D»me, 1857, fcc— See M. 
aSffhj'i lafrakMs article on the Revolution of Art in the 
Wis Age. Revme dea Deux Monde*. July 15, 1832; and, 
■ U lavas da Progres Social. August, 1834, a report of 
■.DhWi lo the Minister for Public Instruction, In which 
•tfl It faaad numerous observations founded on personal 
and a bibliography of the History of Art In 



t Tata Is the kmJ of Moot St. Michel. 



more real, more historical, more variable, and 
more capable of successive abstractions ; so 
Gothic art loses some of its divinity there, in 
order to represent, together with the religious 
idea, all the variety of real events, of men, and 
of times. German art, more impersonal, has 
seldom given the names of the artists, whereas 
our artists have signalized their eager person- 
ality in our churches — and their names are read 
on the walls of N6tre-Dame at Paris, on the 
tombs of Rouen,* on the tumulary stones and 
meanders of the church of Reims. f A rest- 
less craving for name and glory, and rival ef- 
forts, spurred on these artists to desperate acts. 
At Caen and at Rouen, we find over again the 
story of Daedalus' envious murder of his ne- 
phew. In a church in the last-named city, you 
see on one and the same monument the hostile 
and threatening figures of Alexandre de Ber- 
neval and of his pupil, whom he stabbed ; their 
dogs, couchant at their feet, threaten each other 
as well ; and the ill-starred youth, in all the sad- 
ness of an unfulfilled destiny, wears on his bo- 
som the incomparable rose in which he had the 
misfortune to surpass his master. J 

How reckon our beautiful churches of the 
thirteenth century ? I would at least speak of 
N6tre-Dame de Paris ;$ but there is one 
who has laid such a lion's paw on thi3 monu- 
ment, as to deter all others from touching it ; 
henceforward, it is his, his fief, the entailed 
estate of Quasimodo — by the side of the an- 
cient cathedral he has reared another cathedral 
of poetry as firm as its foundations, as lofty as 
its towers. || Were I to turn to the considera- 
tion of this church, it would be as to a history, 
as to the great register of the destinies of the 

* On a tombstone, in the church of St. Ouen, is the fol- 
lowing inscription — Hie jacet fritter Johannes Marcdargent, 
alias Rous&el, quondam abbas istius monastcril. qui Incepil 
istnm ccrieftinm axilficnre de novo, et fecit churum, et ca- 
pe) las, et pilliaria turris, et magnam partem crucls monas- 
terii antedicti. (Here is buried brother John fflurcdargent, 
otherwise named Roussel, formerly abbot of this monastery, 
who began the rebuilding of this church, and bulk the choir, 
tho chapels, the pillars of the tower, and n great part of the 
cross ot the aforesaid monastery.) Gilbert, Description de 
I'Egliso de Saint Ouen, p. 18.— This Marcdargent was abbot 
from 1303 to 1339. But the cross-aisle, with its tower, was 
not finished till the beginning of tho sixteenth century. 
Id. ibid. 

t In many churches, as for instance, in those of Chartres 
and Reims, was a spiral of mosaic, or labyrinth, or dmdalue, 
placed in the centre of the cross-able. Pilgrimages were 
made to these spots ; which were supposed to image the 
interior of the temple of Jerusalem. The labyrinth of Reims 
bore the name of the four architects of the church. Pavillon- 
Pierard, Description de N6tre-Damo de Reims.— That of 
Chartres is called the Lieut; it is seven hundred and sixty- 
eight feet in length. Gilbert, Description de Ndtre-Dume de 
Chartres, p. 44. 

% About the beginning of the fifteenth century Berneval 
finished the cross-aisle of St. Ouen, and constructed in 1439 
the southern rose window. His pupil executed that of the 
north, and excelled him. Berneval slew him, and was hung. 
D. Pommcrayc, Hlstoire de 1 Abba ye de St. Ouen, fee. 
p. 190b — Cardinal Cibo, Leo tht Tenth's nephew, and abbot 
of St. Ouen, erected the principal facade, in 151.V at his own 
expense. Gilbert, Description de Saint-Ouen, p % - 93. 

$ Alexander III. laid the first stone of thi* church, in 
11K3. The principal front was finished, at the latent, in 
1*223. The nave, also, belongs to the beginning of tho thir- 
teenth century. 

|| (The author's allusion is to Victor Hugo's coma %oa «t 
i NOtre-Dame.)— TB.4H»\.kT«\m.. 
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monarchy. Its front, formerly covered with 
the images of all the kings of France, is the 
work of Philippe-Auguste ; the south-east 
front, that of St. Louis ;* the northern, that 
of Philippe-le-Bel :f the latter was built out of 
the spoil of the Templars, no doubt to ward 
off the curse of Jacques Molay.J On the red 
door of this funereal f'ont is the monument of 
Jean-sans-Peur, (John the Fearless,)^ the as- 
sassin of the duke of Orleans. The great and 
heavy church, covered with fleurs-de-lis, apper- 
tains rather to history than religion. There is 
in it little of the soaring, little of that ascend- 
ing movement, so striking in the churches of 
Strasbourg and Cologne. The longitudinal 
bands, intersecting Notre-Dame de Paris, ar- 
rest the upward flight : they are as the lines of 
a book, and narrate instead of praying. 

Ndtre-Dame de Paris is the church of the 
monarchy ; N6trc-Dame de Reims that of the 
coronation. Contrary to what is the case with 
most cathedrals, the latter is finished — rich, 
transparent, bridling up in its colossal coquetry, 
it seems to be expecting a fete : it is but the 
sadder for it ; the fete returns not. Charged 
and surcharged with sculpture, and covered 
more than any other church with the emblems 
of the priesthood, it symbolizes the union of 
the king with the priest. Devils gambol on the 
external balustrades of the cross-aisle, slide 
down the rapid descents, and make mouths at 
the town, while the people are pilloried at the 
foot of the Cocher-a-rAnge, (the Angel's 
Tower.) 

St. Denys is the church of tombs ; not a 
sombre and saddening pagan necropolis, but 
glorious and triumphant, — resplendent with 
faith and hope, large and without shade, like 
the soul of St. Louis who built it ; simple 
without, beautiful within ; soaring and light, as 
if to weigh less on the dead. The nave rises 
to the choir by a staircase, which seems to ex- 
pect the procession of generations which have 
to mount and descend with the spoil of kings. 

At the epoch at which we have now arrived, 
Gothic architecture had attained the fulness of 
its growth ; it was in the severe beauty of 
virginity — a brief adorable moment, which can 
last with nothing here below. To the moment 
of pure beauty, succeeds another which we 
also know full well. It is that second youth, 
when we have felt the weight of life, when the 
knowledge of good and evil displays itself in a 
sad smile ; when a penetrating look escapes 
from the long eyelids, — one cannot then plunge 
too deeply into pleasures to cheat the troubles 
of the heart. It is the time for indulging in 

* Begun In 1957. 

t Begun In VM2 or in 1313. 

i lie wax burnt the ParvhNoUv-Dame. The hl*hnp*s 
gallows was in the Pnrvis : it was d«.-<?royed at thr beginning 
of the seventeenth century, ami \va« n placed, in !?rt7, by an 
iron collar, fixed to a po«t. All the itiwnTy dtatnnci's of 
Fnnce (a* the Kngli«h would, say, r.:il«'-j*"ne«) were calcu- 
lated from thl« |K)i*t: it was pulled down in 17 r J0. Gilbert, 
Dewript. de Notrc-Dame de ParU 
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dress and in rich ornaments. Such wi* U* 
second age of the Gothic church. 8'a» vai 
charmingly coquettish in her apparel — display, 
ing rich windows, capped with imposing than, 
gles,* beautiful tabernacles appended to the 
door and the towers, like sets of brilliants, a 
fine and transparent lace of stone- work, spm 
by fairies 1 distaffs : thus she went on more and 
more ornate and triumphant, in proportion, as 
the evil gained ground within. \ ain are vow 
efforts, suffering beauty, the bracelet haogi 
loosely on a fading arm. You know but toe 
well that your own thoughts burn you up, and 
that you sicken through the impotence of your 
love. 

Art sunk daily deeper into this emaciation: 
warred furiously upon the stone, waxed wroth 
at it, as if it had dried up her source of lift ] 
hollowed, dug into, thinned, refined upon it 
Architecture became the handmaid of logic; 
she divided and subdivided. Her process waa 
Aristotelic ; her method, that of St. Thomas. 
She raised as it were a series of syllogisms of 
stones, which were never concluded. A feel- 
ing of coldness has been observed in these re- 
finements of Gothic art, in the subtleties of 
scholastic philosophy, and in the scholastic of 
love of the troubadours and of Petrarch. It is 
to betray ignorance of what passionate devotioi 
means, of its ingenuity and obstinacy, of the 
subtlety and acuteness with which it nadlj 
pursues its ends. Thirsting for the infinite, of 
whose fugitive light it has had a glimpse, it 
gifts the senses with an extraordinary distinct- 
ness, and becomes a magnifying-glass that dis- 
tinguishes and exaggerates the smallest details. 
It pursues the infinite in the imperceptible air- 
bubble in which floats a ray of heaven, seeks 
it in the thickness of a fine fair hair, in the last 
fibre of a quivering heart. Divide, drrideV 
sharp scalpel, — thou mayst pierce, tear, split Jj 
the hair and cut the atom, thou wilt not find 
thy God there. 

Pushing on further each day this ardent pur- 
suit, that which man found was man himself. 
Tho human and natural part of Christianity 
was more and more developed, and invaded the 
church. Gothic vegetation, wearied of climb- 
ing in vain, laid itself down upon the ground, 
and gave out its flowers. What flowers? 
images of man, painted and sculptured repre- 
sentations of Christianity, saints, and apostles. 
Painting and sculpture, the material arts which 
call the finite into a second existence, gradual- 
ly stifled architecture ;f the latter, an abstract 



* These triangles are the favorite ornament of the four- 
teenth century, when they* were added to many doors sad 
casements of tho thirteenth ; for instance, those of N6trs- 
IXtme Ht Paris. 

t Painting on glass begin* with the eleventh century, 
(from NYroN time the Romans innde use of colored ata** 
the blue l>y choice.) A fine red Is the commonest inoM* 
casements : so thnt " Wine, the color of the windows of the 
Painte ('Impelli'," became a proverb. Tho windows of toil 
clmrrh belong to tho first age; thowc of St, Gerval* to ttf 
second ii nd third : they are from tho hand* of Vlnai^r.ac 
, and of Jean Cousin. In the second age, the figures, F 
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rt, infinite, silent, could not make head against I regular miracle, like the course of the sun, be- 



s more lively and talkative sisters. The hu- 
lan figure varied and peopled the holy nudity 
f the walls. Under pious pretexts man placed 
is own image everywhere — either as Christ, 
postle, or prophet, and then, in his own name, 
uinbly couched on tombs. Who could have 
efused the asylum of the temple to these poor 
efunct ? At first they were content with a 
imple flagstone, on which the likeness was 
arreti. Then the flagstone rose, the tomb 
iwelled out, the likeness became a statue. 
S'ext, the tomb rose into a mausoleum, a fune- 
real pomp of stones that filled the church, — 
what say I ? it was a chapel, a church of itself, 
(rod, with his house narrowed, was happy to 
keep a chapel for Himself. Man had enthroned 
himself in the Christian Church ; what remain- 
ed to the latter, except to relapse into pagan- 
ism, and resume the form of the Hellenic 
temple ? 

Architecture rests on two ideas: the natural, 
or the idea of order ; the supernatural, or that 
of the infinite. In Greek art, order directs 
and guides the natural and rational idea. The 
strong Greek column, elegantly grouped, bears 
at its ease a light pediment, — the weak rests 
on the strong ; this is logical and human. 
Gothic art is supernatural, superhuman. It is 
born of the belief in the miraculous and poetic, 
up to absurdity : I speak not in scorn, but after 
the words of .St. Augustin, " Credo, quia absur- 
fam." The divine house, inasmuch as it is di- 
rine, needs not strong columns : should it accept 
naterial support, it is in pure condescension ; 
lie breath of God were all it required. If 
MMsible, it will do without any supports of the 
rind. It will delight in rearing enormous 
nasses on slender pillars. The miracle is 
>lear. This is the vital principle of Gothic 
architecture : it is the architecture of the mir- 



leath. This human miracle imperfectly fulfils 
ihe condition of the miraculous. The idea of 
the miraculous is that of an instantaneous act, 
of a fiat, of a sudden assistance granted to the 
necessities of mankind ; it is then sublime. A 



figsalk, are cat by the squares of glass. The beautiful 
aii ln r d glass of the large windows of Cologne cathedral 
betaf to this period: they bear the date of 1509, the apogee 
•jf las German school, and are treated In a monumental and 
ayauaetricaJ style.— Angellco da Flesole Is the master of 



plater* on glass ; and the names of William of Cologne, and 

of Bruges 
vst the inventor of the second coating of color. — The 



Jaesjaes Aliemand, are still held in honor. John of Brut 



reduced the practice of the art in Germany to 
ssrdr heraldic uses. In Switzerland, it flourished till the 

KITM. France had acquired so great a reputation In 
art, that Julius II. Invited William of Marseilles to 
lane, to decorate the windows of the Vatican. When the 
buna school began to prevail, the desire of harmony and 
rfduar-oscaro led to the introduction of eamaieu into the 
alsdow i of Anet and of Econen : it is Protestantism entering 
to painting. In Flanders, the epoch of the great colorists 
(Bates*, Ate.) brought with it a distaste for painting on 
frs*. flea hi the Kerne Francaise an extract from M. 
Brsgsiarfs report to the Academy of Sciences on painting 
sa flaw; ate, alto, M. Langlois* account d* the stained 
windows of K o— n cathedral, and M. Ca.iraont's forthcom- 
; Is the nMdJe age. 



comes common and unnoticed. An immovable, 
petrified miracle, proceeding from no urgent 
nc jassity, strikes as an absurdity. Love loves 
to relieve in the absurd ; it is an act of devo- 
tion, of self-immolation the more. But the day 
that love shall fail, the singularity and fantasti- 
calncss of the forms its object has assumed 
will be felt at leisure, and the sentiment of the 
beautiful will be shocked, as well as the logical 
sense.* 

If it is of the essence of art to be disinterest- 
ed, to be " its own exceeding great reward ; n 
Gothic art is less art than Greek. The latter 
seeks the beautiful, and nothing beyond ; it is 
a young art, which is satisfied with the form. 
The Gothic seeks the good and holy, and uses 
art as a means of religion, as a moral power. 
Art, in the service of a religion of death, of 
a morality which prescribes the annihilation 
of the flesh, must necessarily meet and cherish 
the ugly. Voluntary ugliness is a sacrifice, 
natural ugliness an occasion of humility. Peni- 
tence is ugly, vice uglier. The god of sin, the 
hideous dragon, the devil, is in the church, con- 
quered and humbled, indeed, but still there. 
The Greek style often renders the brute divine ; 
the lions of Rome, the coursers of the Parthe- 
non, are remains of gods. The Gothic reduces 
man to beast, that he may blush for himself 
before he is made divine. Such is Christian 
ugliness — where is Christian beauty ] It is in 
that tragic image of maceration and of grief, 
in that pathetic look, in those arms opened to 
embrace the world — fearful beauty, adorable 
ugliness, which our old painters did not shrink 
from presenting to the sanctified soul. Must 
there a time come when man will seek 
else, when he will prefer the graces of life to 
tho sublime of death, when he will quibble 
about forms with a God who died for him! 



bculous. But it is, likewise, its principle of- >*— J i > hT6ugh6ut Gothic art, whether sculpture or 



architecture, there was, it must be confessed, 
something complex, aged, and painful. The 
enormous mass of the church rests on innu- 
merable counterforts, and is laboriously raised 
up and supported, like Christ on the cross. It 
is fatiguing to see it surrounded with countless 
props, which give the idea of an old house 
threatening to fall, or of an unfinished build- 
ing. 

Yes, the house threatened to fall ; it could 
not be finished. Gothic art, assailable with 
regard to its form, failed as well in its social 
principle. The social state in which it took 
its birth, was too unequal and too unjust. The 
sway of caste, weakened as it was by Chris- 
tianity, was -still in vigor. TJMr P hi^h. w) 
spran g out of the Jfiflf lft i TTH ngrl y in "* ar o£ 
tneTlJfitiBlfc, Kej^^er8elf at. a distance "from 



* Architecture sank from poetry to romance, from Ov> 
marvellous to the absurd, when, in the fifteenth century, it 
adopted tnll-pSec.es and pyramidal form* rcvcwwl ita.\& 
b pires . S** those of £l YWtt<& to C*»u, vtXu&t wewax < 
point of crushing \ou- 
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^hem^jumtMeted *n* alliance with her old, ene- 
my — fe udalism, and then wjUt J^oaajfihy.,qa Ua 
niUUlplk over fiju Jaljsni^ _*" She took an interest 
in (he lamentable victories of the monarchy 
over the communes, which, in their infancy, 
she had aided. At the foot of one of the bel- 
fries of the cathedral at Reims are representa- 
tions of citizens of the fifteenth century, pun- 
ished for having resisted the imposition of a 
tax* — representations which are a stigma on 
the Church herself. The voice of these unfor- 
tunates rose to heaven with the hymns. Did 
God receive such homage willingly ? I know 
not ; but, methinks, churches built by forced 
labor, raised out of the tithes of a famished 
people, all blazoned with the pride of bishops 
and of lords, all filled with their insolent tombs, 
must have daily pleased Him less. These 
stones had cost too many tears. 

The middle-age could not suffice the wants 
of mankind. It could not support its proud 
pretensions to be the last expression of the 
world — the consummation. The temple was to 
be enlarged. The divine embrace which the 
extended arms of Christ promised to mankind, 
was to be realized ; and this embrace was to 
work the marvel of love — the identification of 
the object loving with the ohject loved. Hu- 
manity had to recognise Christ in itself; to feel 
in itself the perpetuation of the Incarnation and 
the Passion, which it had remarked in Job and 
Joseph, and rediscovered in the martyrs. This 
mystic intuition of an everlasting Christ, un- 
ceasingly renewed in human kind, may be 
everywhere detected in the middle age, — con- 
fused, it is true, and obscure, but daily acquir- 
ing a new degree of clearness, and spontaneous 
and popular, foreign from, and often contrary 
to, the influence of the Church. The people, 
while all-obedient to the priest, clearly distin- 
guish apart from the priest, the Holy One, the 
Christ of God ; and from age to age, cultivate, 
raise, and purify this ideal into an historical 
reality. This Christ of meekness and of pa- 
tience is made manifest in Louis-le-I)ebonnaire, 
spat upon by the bishops ; in the good king 
Robert, excommunicated by the pope ; in God- 
frey of Bouillon, a man of war and a Ghibeline, 
but who dies in the odor of chastity at Jerusa- 

* These arc eijiht figures, of colm*al »lzo, MrvlnR as Ca- 
ryntldp*. One of thorn holds a purse, from which he Is 
drawing out money; another bear* marks of branding; 
others, pierced with wounds, hold out tax-papers torn In 
pieces. Home are of opinion that these figures are In allu- 
sion to a revolt which look pi are on account of the (label le, 
In 14(51. known by the name of miquemaque. IjOuU XI. hung 
up two hundred of the rebels. Others think, that the citi- 
zens having risen against their archbishop, Gervais, in the 
eleventh century, were condemned to build the towers at 
their own ex|»en«e. Four similar statues were placed on 
tilver columns, which stood round the grand altar. Povillon- 
Pierard, DescripL de Notre-lhune de Reims. — New lights 
on the history and antiquities of this important city are 
b Miked for from M. Varin, one of the most distinguished pro- 
fessor* of history belonging to the university. — A dealer in 
corn at Rouen having been hung for making use of a fulso 
measure, his property was confiscated, and part given to the 
poor, part devoted to building one of the fionls of the catbe- 
ilral. on which his life is portrayed from his childhood to his 
death. Tailleuicd, Antiquites dc Rouen, p. 77. 



lem, a simple baron of the Holy Sepulchre. 

!?This ideal grows greater still in St. Thou* 
of Canterbury, deserted by the Church, aat 
dying for her ; and attains a new degree of 
purity in St. Louis, king-priest and king-mu. 
Presently the ideal, generalized, will reach toe 
people, and in the fifteenth century it will h» 
realized not only in the man of the people. Imt 
in the woman — in the pure woman, in the Vir- 
gin ; let us call her by her popular name, the 
Pucelle, (the maid who has not known man.) 
She, in whom the people dies for the people, 
will be the last visible representation of Christ 
to the middle age. 

This transfiguration of the human Tace — who 
recognised the image of God in themselves, 
who generalized that which had been individ- 
ual, who chained to an everlasting present that 
which had been supposed temporary and past, 
who made a heaven upon earth — was the re- 
demption of the modern world ; but it seemed 
to be the death of Christianity and of Christian 
art. Satan let loose on the unfinished Churel 
a burst of loud and witheringly derisive laugh- 
ter — and the laugh is still visible in the gro- 
tesque figures of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. He thought that he had conquered. 
Never has the insensate learned that his appar- 
ent triumph is ever but a means towards a 
greater end. He does not see that God is not 
the less God for having made himself mankind; 
that the temple is not destroyed because it hai 
become as large as the world. He does not 
see that through having become immoveable, 
divine art is not dead, but only gathers breath; 
that before rising to God, humanity needed 
once more to retreat within itself, try, examine, 
and complete itself by founding a juster, a more 
equal, and a diviner state of society. 

Before this arrives, the old world must pa* 
away, all trace of tho middle age must be ef- 
faced, we must see all that we love die— eren 
that which suckled us in our infancy, which 
was both father and mother to us, and which 
sang so sweetly to us in our cradle. Vainly 
does the old Gothic church ever raise towards 
heaven her supplicatory towers ; vainly do her 
casements weep ; vainly do her saints do pen- 
ance in their niches of stone. . . . '• Though 
the fountains of the great deep should break 
up, their waters will never reach tho Lord." 
This condemned world will pass away, as have 
done the worlds of Greece, of Rome, of the 
East. He will lay its spoils by the side of 
their spoils. At the most, God will grant to 
it, as to Hezckiah — a revolution of the dial. 

Is it then over, alas ! will there be no pity ? 
Must the tower be stayed in its flight towards 
heaven ? Must the spire fall down, the dome 
crumble upon the sanctuary ? must this heaven 
of stone sink in and crush those who have 
adored it 1 . . . The form ended, is all ended! 

I Docs nothing remain to religions after death? 
When the dear and precious relics, torn from 

jour trembling bauds, sink into the coffin, it 
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zrthing left ! .... Ah ! for my own part I 
ply, both as regards Christianity and Christian 
rty on the words which the Church addresses 
» her dead — " Whoso believeth in me, cannot 
ke." Lord, Christianity has believed, has 
sved, lias comprehended, — in it have met 



God and man. It may change its vestment, 
but perish, never ! It will transform itself 
to perpetuate its life. One morning it will 
show itself to those who think they are watch- 
ing its tomb, and will rise again the thiid y 
day. 



BOOK THE FIFTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE SICILIAN VESPERS. 

The son of St. Louis, Phil ippe-le- Hard i, 

4the Bold.) returning from the luckless crusade 

against Tunis, deposited five coffins in the crypts 

m St. Denis.* Weak and dying himself, he 

mod himself the heir of almost all his family. 

Not to speak of the Valois,. which reverted to 

him by the death of his brother, Jean Tristan, 

Us uncle, Alphonse, bequeathed him a whole 

kingdom in the south of France, (Poitou, Au- 

vtrgne, Toulouse, Rouergue, Albigeois, the 

Quercy, the Agenois, and the Comtat ;) and, 

finally, the death of the count of Champagne, 

king of Navarre, who had but one daughter, 

eaced this rich heiress in Philippe's hands. 
e married her to his son. 
By the possession of Toulouse, Navarre, and 
the Comtat, this great monarchical power turn- 
ed its looks southward, to Italy and Spain. But, 
mil-powerful as he was, the son of St. Louis 
was not the true head of the house of France ; 
its head was the sainted king's brother, Charles 
of Anjou. The history of France at this period 
is the history of the king of Naples and of* Sici- 
ly; of which that of his nephew, Philippe HI., 
forms only an incidental branch. 

Charles had nsed, and abused, his unexam- 
pled good fortune. Youngest son of the house 
of France, he had become count of Provence, 
lung of Naples, of Sicily, and of Jerusalem, 
and more than king — the master and ruler of 
popes. To him might have been applied what 
vis said to the famous Ugolin. " What is 
there wanting to me V* asked the tyrant of Pisa. 
"• Nothing but the anger of God.'*, 

We have seen the advantage he took of the 
pious simplicity of his brother to divert the cru- 
side from its destination, in order to gain a foot- 



* fFhese were the remains of his father, of his brother, 
•fate brother-in-law Thlband. king of Navarre, who had 
expired at TrapanU worn down liy the fatigues of his late 
— psbja. of his queen Isabella of Aragon, and of a babe 
•la rarrlved only a few hours after an accident which, 
irgMig him premature birth, occasioned the death of lus 
•*ter.>— Teawslatoe. 

t ll Marco li rispnee : Perche non ri (alia altro che I'ira 
sTafc. .... M And certainly,*' adds Villani, "God's anger 
'■ " «.VUlnaI l e,190,p. — 



ing in Africa and make Tunis his tributary. He 
was the first to return from this expedition, un- 
dertaken by his advice and on his own account ; 
and found himself in time to profit by the tem- 
pest which wrecked the vessels of the crusaders, 
and to seize their spoils — arms, clothes, and 
provisions — on the rocks of Calabria ; coldly 
objecting to the remonstrances of his compan- 
ions, his brother crusaders, the right of wreck, 
which gave the lord of the fatal coast whatever 
the sea cast up to him. 

He thus swelled his state by the great ship- 
wreck both of the empire and the Church. For 
three years nearly, he reigned almost pope in 
Italy, as he would not allow of the nomination 
of a pope on the demise of Clement IV. This 
pontiff had found that for twenty thousand 
pieces of gold which the Frenchman promised 
to pay him yearly, he had delivered into his 
hands not only the Two Sicilies, but all Italy. 
Charles got himself named by him senator of 
Home, and imperial vicar in Tuscany. He was 
accepted as suzerain by Placenza, Cremona, 
Parma, Modena, Ferrara, Reggio, and, subse- 
quently, even by Milan, as well as by many 
cities of Piedmont and of Komagna. All Tus- 
cany had chosen him peace-maker. " Kill 
every man of them," was the reply of this 
peace-maker to the Guelphs of Florence, when 
they asked him what they should do with their 
Ghibeline prisoners.* 

But Italy was too small. He was not at his 
ease in it. From Syracuse, Africa met his eye ; 
from Otranto the Greek empire. He had al- 
ready married his daughter to the Latin pretend- 
er to the throne of Constantinople — to the young 
Philip, an emperor without an empire. 

The popes had reason to repent of their mel- 
ancholy victory over the house of Suabia. 
Their avenger, their dear son, was settled 
among them, and on them ; and the question 
with them was, the means of escaping from this 
terrible friendship. They felt with dread the 
irresistible force, the malignant attraction which 
France exerted over them ; and, rari.er late in 
the day, they sought to win the affection of 

* Only one child was spared, who was sent to the king 
of Niiplcs, and who died in prison, in the tower of Capua 
Id. c. 33, ann. 1370. 
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Italy. Gregory X. essayed to quiet the fac- 
tions which his predecessors had so carefully 
kept up, and desired the suppression of the epi- 
thets Guelph and Ghibeline. The popes had 
ever been the antagonists of the emperors of 
Germany and of Constantinople : Gregory de- 
clared himself the friend of both empires. He 
proclaimed the reconciliation of the Greek 
Church, and succeeded in ending the long inter- 
regnum which had prevailed in Germany, by 
inducing, at least, the election of such an empe- 
ror — a simple knight, spare, meager, and out at 
elbows* — as might reassure the prince-electors 
with regard to a title but recently so formidable. 
This poor emperor was, however, Rodolph of 
Hapsburg, founder of the house of Austria, 
which was thus raised up by the popes to oppose 
that of France. 

Gregory the Tenth's idea was to lead him- 
self all Europe to the crusade with his new em- 
peror, and so to elevate both empire and papacy. 
A different project was entertained by Nicholas 
III., a Roman, and of the house of Orsini ; who 
sought to found a central kingdom in Italy, in 
favor of his own family. He seized the oppor- 
tunity of Rodolph's great victory over the king 
of Bohemia, and used him as a chock upon 
Charles. The latter, all whose thoughts were 
directed to Constantinople, resigned the titles 
of senator of Rome and imperial vicar; and in 
the interim Nicholas signed a secret treaty 
with Aragon and the Greeks to compass his 
ruin. 

Conspiracy abroad, conspiracy at home : the 
Italians reckon themselves masters of the art. 
They have always conspired, rarely succeeded ; 
yet enterprises of the kind have had to this art- 
istic people the captivation of a work of art, of 
a drama unalloyed by fiction, of a real tragedy, 
in which they desiderated all the effects of the 
drama, requiring numerous spectators and some 
solemn occasion, as that of a great festival for 
instance : their theatre would often be a tem- 
ple ; the hour, that of the elevation of the host.f 

The conspiracy of which we are about to 
speak, was of a far different character from 
those of the Pazzi or of the Olgiati. The work 
in hand was not a dagger's blow — the killing a 
man at the sacrifice of your own life, and which 
after all leads to nothing, — but the rousing of 
Sicily and of the world ; conspiring, negotia- 
ting, encouraging conspiracy by insurrection, 
and insurrection by conspiracy ; the raising up 
of a whole people, and yet holding them in ; the 
organizing of war, yet simulating peace. This 
design, so difficult of accomplishment, was of 
all others the most just — for it was undertaken 
to expel the foreigner. 

The strong head which conceived this great 
thing, and which accomplished it — a head coldly 

* Schmidt, Ge«chirhto dcr Teulxchon, vl.i>., 1 cap., 3 th. 
(edit. 1TH6.) 

t The moment chosen by tho lV/.zi for the nssassi r.ntion 
of the AJcdiris, and by tliu OlgUli *<> put to death John 
Galea* SCorza. 



ardent, hardly obstinate and astute, such as are 
found in the South — was Calabrian. He wit 
a physician/ one of the barons of the court of 
Frederick II., lord of the island of Prochyu 
and, as their physician, he had been the fried 
and confidant both of Frederick and of Man- 
fred. To please these freethinkers of the thir* 
teenth century, it behooved to be a physieiio, 
either Arab or Jew ; and admission was gained 
into their houses rather through the channel of 
the school of Salerno than of the Church. 
Probably this school taught its adepts something' 
more than the innocent prescriptions which j* 
has left Us in its Leonine verses. f 

After the downfall of Manfred, Procida tool 
refuge in Spain. Let us look at the situatioi 
of the different Spanish kingdoms, and see 
what the house of France had to fear from 
them. 

And firstly, Navarre, the narrow and venenv 
ble cradle of Christian Spain, was in the power 
of Philippe III. Its last national king hid in- 
vited, first, the Moors, then the French, against 
the Castilians. His nephew, Henri, count of 
Champagne, having no other family than oat 
daughter, intrusted her, at bis death, to the can 
of the king of France, who, as we have juat 
mentioned, married her to his son. By inherit- 
ing Toulouse, Philippe III. found himself here, 
too, close to Spain ; and, apparently, be had 
only to descend from the pors of the Pyrenees 
into his city of Pampeluna, and take the road 
to Burgos. 

But experience has proved that Spain is noitt 
be thus laid hold of. She guards her gate badly, 
but so much the worse for him who enters. 
The aged king of Castile, Alphonso X., father- 
in-law and brother-in-law of the king of France, 
in vain desired to leave his kingdom to his eldest, 
son's sons, who, by their mother's side, wem 
descended from St. Louis. Alphonso waa oat. 
in good repute with his people, either as a Span- 
iard or a Christian. A great clerk, devoted It 
the evil sciences of alchemy and astrology, hi 
was ever closeted with his Jews,); to make 
spurious money^ or spurious laws — adulterauaf 
the Gothic law by a mixture of the Roman.] 

* Procida enjoyed such celebrity as a physician, tint a 
noble Neapolitan sought permission of Charles II. to repair 
to Sicily to have the benefit of his advice. Stem. Isa H \ 
t. ill. p. 457. 
t For Instance : — 
"Cur moriatur homo, cul salvia crescit in hortol 
Contra vtm mortis, non est medicamen in hartis." 

c. 67. ed. 1017. 
(Why should a man die who has sage growing la hi 
garden I Gardens have no remedies against the rower af 
death.) 

t They were employed preferentially in the thirteen* 
and fourteenth centuries by the Spanish kings. The Any 
jronesc, likewise, complained at the same period, with if- 
gard to the treasurers and receivers, "que eran Jadta*,*" 
(that they were Jews.) Curita, Anaies de la Corona d* All • 
gon, p. 26*4. 

$ tVrrcras. ann. 1281, U iv. p. 333. The referent* la M 
the Fnrnch translation. 
|| 1 do not intend by this to undervalue the code of th* 
i Sirte Partidas ; with which I hope my friend. M. | 
, H.Vint Hilnire. will brine us acquainted In the second' 
\ ot \\\* U\*vwrj u< ttyuAQ^the yUDKcaUon of which is) i 
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He loved not Spain ; his mania was a longing 
kthe imperial crown. Spain paid him back 
b dislike with interest. The Castilians chose 
far their king, in conformity with the law of 
fe Goths, Alphonso's second son, Sancho the 
Brave, the Cid of his day.* Disinherited by 
kit father, threatened at once by the French 
ud the Moors, moreover excommunicated by 
Ibe pope for having married too near a relative, 
SiDcho made head against all, and kept both his 
vile and his kingdom. The French monarch 
Mtered loud threats, collected a large army, 
took the oriflamme, and penetrated into Spain 
is far as Salvatierra. There he found himself 
equally unprovided with provisions and warlike' 
Mores, and could not advance. The expedition 
[■redounded little to his credit. The chronicle 
•f St. Magloire, after narrating the death of 
Si Louis, contrasts with him his pitiable son — 
Id Spain and at Salvatierra, his son made a 
fcol of himself." (a. d. 1276.)t 

This was a glorious epoch for Spain. The 

fog of Aragon, Don Jayme, son of the trouba- 

Ifcar king who fell at Muret, fighting on behalf 

| rf the count of Toulouse, had just wrested from 

Ae Moors the kingdoms of Majorca and Valen- 

to. Speaking with Spanish sententiousness, 

Don Jayme gained thirty-three battles, and 

EAuded or took from the infidels two thousand 

|dnrche8. But he was said to have still more 

[■■tresses than churches. lie refused the pope 

[the tribute promised by his predecessors ; and 

fad dared to give his son Don Pedro to wife 

^ Manfred's own daughter, the last surviving 

'kanch of the house of Suabia. 

The kings of Aragon, always warring either 
tkh Moor or Christian, needed the love of their 

Cple, and had it. Read their portrait as 
, wo by the brave and simple-spoken Ramon 
* VanUoer, the soldier historian — " how they ren- 
ted good justice," — how they accepted the 
jBritations of their subjects — how they ate free- 
Ik in public, taking whatever was offered them, 
nit, wine, or aught else, and not hesitating to 
[intake of it. J Muntaner forgets one thing ; 

I looked for. I have only sought to embody, with regard to 
*ktw*of Alphonso, the patriotic rather than enlightened 
Mpwnt of Spain at the time. It is but fair, too, to allow 
! Alt lots prince, clerkly and learned as he wax, loved the 
' sfsakh tongue. " He was the tint of the Spanish kings to 
■ana that contractu and other public net* should hence- 
■nraxd be dnwn op la Spanish. He had the Scriptures 
fewkoed into Casulian. .... He opened the door by 
vfcea the profound ignorance of humane letters and of 
■atr sciences neglected by priests equally with laymen 
Jsnagk dbose of Latin, wight bo amended." Mariana, 
lain. UM, of the French translation. 
* This is the Sancho who replied to the threat** of the 
fcasaollB— ** I ofler yon a eako in one hand, a stick In the 
B»r. choose.*' Ferrcras, t. iv. p. 343. lie felt himself 
enough to deprive the nobles and the military or- 



•aaof the privilege they enjoyed of exemption from taxa- 
tsa. M. ibid. p. 300. As to nancho's bravery, we Uodericus 
hactiat, apod Schottnm, II Up. IliuHtrata, p. 109. 

f Cbiookrae tie Saint-M&gloire. — Fabliaux dc Barbazan, 
I. CM. 
t 'Did the subjects of oar kings know how hard and 
rial oilier nsoaaiehs are to their people, they would kiss 
M print* of their lords* feet Were 1 asked, ' Mun tuner, 
Vftat kf nataeaa oo the kings of Aragon show to their sub- 
tacts boot than other kings f I would i 



which is, that the popular monarchs were not 
renowned for their good faith. They we're 
crafty Aragonese mountaineers, true Aimoga- 
vars, seiui-Moors, plundering friends and ene- 
mies. 

It was to the young king, Don Pedro, that 
the faithful servant of the house of Suabia 
first betook himself; to the daughter of his 
master, the Queen Constanza. The Aragonese 
received him kindly, gave him lands and lord- 
ships, but listened coldly to his suggestions of 
war with the house of France : the forces were 
a too disproportionate. The hatred of Christen- 
dom against this house had first to be aggra- 
vated ; and he preferred refusing, and waiting. 
So he allowed the adventurer to pursue his 
plans, without compromising himself. To take 
all suspicion from him, Procida sold his Spanish 
estates, and disappeared. None knew what 
had become of him. 

He left secretly, attired as a Franciscan : so 
humble a disguise was also the safest. The 
Mendicants strayed everywhere ; begged, lived 
on little, and were everywhere well received. 
Subtle, eloquent, and able men, they discharged 
a multiplicity of worldly commissions with dis- 
cretion. Europe was filled with their activity. 
Messengers, preachers, and at times diploma- 
tists, they were then what the post and press 
now are. Procida, then, assumed the dirty 
gown of the Mendicants, and went humbly and 
barefoot to seek throughout the world enemies 
to Charles of Anjou. 

Enemies were not wanting. The difficulty 
was to bring them to an understanding, to bring 
them to act simultaneously and contemporane- 
ously. At first he repairs to Sicily, to the very 
volcano of the revolution ; sees, listens, and 

make their nobles, prelates, knights, citizens, burgesses, and 
country-folk observe justice and good faith, better than any 
other lords on the face of the earth ; each m»y become rich 
without his fearing that any thins will be exacted of him 
beyond what in reasonable and just, which is not so with 
other lords; also, the Catalans and the Aragonese have 
loftier sentiments. Moreover, their subjects have this ad- 
vantage, that each can say to his lord whatever he desires, 
being very certain of being ever listened to with kindness, 
and of receiving a satisfactory- reply. On the other hand, if 
a rich man, a knight, or honest citizen, desire to Marry his 
daughter, and prays them to honor the ceremony with 
their presence, they will repair either to the church, or else- 
where; in like manner, they will attend the burial or the 
birthday of any man, as if he were a relative ; which, as- 
suredly. other lords, whoever they may be. do not. Besides, 
on great festivals, they invito a number of worthy people, 
and make no difficulty of taking their meal in public; and 
all who are invited eat there, which happens nowhere else. 
Then, if rich men. knights, prelates, citizens, burgesses, 
laborers, or others, make them presents, of fruits, wine, or 
other objects, they will not hesitate to partake ot them; and 
in ca«tles, cities, hamlets, and farm-* leadings they accept 
the invitations given them, eat what is laid l>efore tbem. 
and sleep in the chambers designed for them ; they al*o go 
out on horseback in all towns, places, and cities, and show 
themselves to their people; and if |>oor souls, men or 
women, entreat them, they stop, listen to (hem, and aid 
them in their wants. What more ran 1 say ? They are so 
good and affectionate to their subjects, that one cannot de- 
scribe all, so much would then; he to do; and mi their sub- 
jects are full of love for them, and fear not to die to exalt 
their honor and |>ower; and nothing can stay them when 
it tM'hooveth to endure cold and heal, and to brave even 
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danger." Kniuon Muntaner, 1. 1. C2tt % v. <&.,*£ >\.>&wctaa£ 
answer, Firstly, they . translation. 
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observes. The signs of approaching: eruption 
were visible — concentrated rape, a stifled sound 
of effervescence, murmurs, and silence. Charles 
was exhausting his unhappy people in order to 
subject another ; and the isle was full of prepa- 
rations and menaces against the Greeks. Pro- 
cida passes on to Constantinople, warns Paloe- 
ologus, and gives him exact information of his 
enemy's movements. Charles had already dis- 
patched three thousand men to Durazzo, and 
was about to follow with a hundred galleys and 
five hundred transports. His success was as- 
sured ; for Venice did not hesitate to embark 
in the enterprise, and contributed forty galleys 
and her doge, who was still a Dandolo. The 
fourth crusade was about to be repeated ; and 
Palsologus, in despair, knew not what to do. 
14 What to do 1 Give me money. I will find 
you a defender, who has no money, but who 
has arms."* 

Procida returned to Sicily with one of Pala> 
ologus's secretaries, introduced him to the Si- 
cilian barons, and then to the pope, with whom 
he had a secret interview in the castle of 
Soriano. The Greek emperor desired, above 
all, the signature of the pope, to whom he had 
been but recently reconciled ; but Nicholas 
hesitated to embark in so vast an undertaking. 
Procida gave him money. According to other 
accounts, he had only to remind the pontiff, 
who was a Roman and an Orsini, of a saying 
of Charles of Anjou's. When the pope pro- 
posed a marriage between his niece Orsini and 
Charles of Anjou's son, Charles had said, 
" Does he fancy, because he wears red stock- 
ings, that the blood of his Orsini can mingle 
with the blood of France ? "'f 

Nicholas signed the treaty, but died shortly 
after. The whole work seemed broken up and 
destroyed. Charles became more powerful 
than ever. He succeeded in having a pope of 
his own. He drove from the conclave the 
Ghibeline cardinals, and compelled the nomina- 
tion of a Frenchman, an old monk of Tours, a 
servile and trembling creature of his house. 
This was to make himself pope. He became 
once more senator of Rome, and placed garri- 
sons in all the holds of the Church. This 
time, the pope could not escape him. He kept 
him with him at Viterbo, and would not let 
nim out of his sight. When the unhappy 
Sicilians came to implore the pope's mediation 
with their king, they saw their enemy by their 

t'udge, the king sitting by the side of the pope, 
'he only answer the deputies received was to 
be thrown into a dungeon — yet were they a 
bishop and a monk. 

Sicily had no pity to expect from Charles of 
Anjou. Half-Arab, it had held out obstinately 
for the friends of the Arabs, for Manfred and 
his house. All the insults with which the con- 
querors could load the Sicilian people, ceemed 

• Ferretus VJcentinnj, ap. Muratori, ix. 952. 
f G Villani, p 2?\ 



to them but so many reprisals. The petolaaci 
of the Provencals, and their brutal joviality, 
are well known ; but had national antipataiei 
and the insolence of conquest been the oily 
subjects of complaint, there might have beet 
hopes of the evil's mitigating. What, how- 
ever, threatened to increase and to weigh aei 
day more heavily, was a first and unskilful aw 
tempt at taxation — the invasion of treasnrr 
agents and of finance in the world of tht 
Odyssey and the ^Eneid. This nation of bn> 
bandmen and of shepherds had, under every 
change of master, preserved something of in 
ancient independence. Till now, they had 
found solitude in the mountain, and liberty a 
the desert. But now, the tax-gatherer ex- 
plored the whole island. Inquisitive traveller! 
he measures the valley, scales the rock, values 
the inaccessible peak. He rears his office 
under the mountain chestnut, or hunts out ao4 
registers the goat wandering on the ledges of 
the rocks, in the midst of lava and of snow. 

Let us essay to disentangle the complaints oi 
Sicily from that wilderness of solecisms aod ej 
barbarisms, through which the torrent-like ela. 
quence of Bartolomeo de Neocastro forces as4 
tears its way : — " How tell of their unheard- 
of inventions! of their decrees respecting for- 
ests ! of the absurd interdiction of the shore! 
of the inconceivable exaggeration of the pre- 
duce of the flocks ! Though all was drying of 
under the heavy autumnal heats, no matter, tat 

year must be good, the harvest abundant 

He, all of a sudden, had a pure silver cos 
minted, and only returned in the proportion of] 

one Sicilian denier for thirty We had 

thought to receive a king from the Father of; 
Fathers, we have received Anti-Christ."* 

"It was required," says another chronicler, 
" to make returns of every flock at the year's 
end, and to return more young than the flock 
could have yielded. The poor husbaodmea 
wept. There was a universal terror amoag 
the cow-herds, the goat-herds, and all the shep- 
herds. They were held accountable even for 
their bees, even for the swarm which the wisl 
bears away. They were prohibited the chase; 
and then skins of stags or deer would be secretly 
introduced into their huts to serve as a pretetf 
for fining them. Whenever it pleased the kiaj 
to coin new money, a trumpet was sounded in afl 
the streets ; and they had to give up their money 
to be recoined from door to door."t • . • 

Such has been the fate of Sicily for ages, 
ever the milch-cow, drained both of milk and 
blood by a foreign master. Her only hours of 
independence and of healthy existence ha?i 
been under her tyrants, the Dionysiuses aotl 
the Gelons. They alone rendered her forauda* 



* Regnl Sicull antichristam. BartaNeoca*tro,ap.MaTSi 
tori, xili. 10^26. Neither Bartholomew nor Ramon MmMMi 
makes any mention of Procida. The one wishes 10 fto » 
the glory to the Sicilians, the other to the Uag of Aiajpi 
Don Pedro. 
\ * ft\c *vtcVt\Sa,*V^«ca*a&» 
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»le ahroad. Since then, she has been a con- 
itant slave. Firstly, it is in her bosom, that all 
he great quarrels of the ancient world have 
>een decided — Athens and Syracuse, Greece 
md Carthage, Carthage and Home, have made 
ler their battle-field ; and, lastly, there the 
lervile wars were fought out. All these 
lolemn battles of mankind have been contested 
within sight of Etna — like the "Judgment of 
Sod" before the altar. Then come the Bar- 
barians, Arabs, Normans, Germans. Each 
time that Sicily hopes and desires, each time 
■he suffers; she turns, and then back to the 
tame side, like Enceladus under the volcano. 
Such are the weakness and incurable irrecon- 
cilableneas of a people composed of twenty 
races, and so heavily oppressed by the double 
fatality of history and climate. 

All this is but too clearly visible in the beau- 
tiful and soft lament with which Falcando be- 
gins his history.* " I was anxious, my friend, 
now that rugged winter has been smoothed by 
a softer breath, I was anxious to write and to 
address thee some grateful strain, as the first- 
fruits of the spring. But the mournful news 
presages to me new storms ; my songs sink into 
tears. In vain do the heavens smile ; in vain 
do the gardens and groves inspire me with un- 
seasonable joy, and the returning concert of the 
birds tempt me to resume my own. I cannot 
behold with dry eyes the approaching desolation 

of my kind nurse, Sicily Which of the 

two should they choose, the yoke or honor ! I 
ruminate in silence, and know not how to de- 
cide I see that in the confusion of a 

moment like this, our Saracens are oppressed. 
Will they not second the enemy? . . . . 
that all, Christians and Saracens, would agree 
to elect a king! .... That on the eastern 
coast of the island, our Sicilian brigands should 
combat the barbarians, amidst the fires and lava 
of Etna, well and good : they are a race of fire 
and flint. But for the interior of Sicily, for the 
country honored by our beautiful Palermo, to 
be sullied with the sight of the barbarians, it 

were impious, monstrous I have no 

hopes from the Apulians, who love novelty 
alone. But thou, Messina, powerful and noble 
city, art thou thinking of thy defence, of dri- 
ving the stranger from the strait 1 Wo to thee, 
Catania ! Never have thy calamities been able 
to satisfy and subdue fortune. War, pestilence, 
the fiery torrents of Etna, earthquake and 
rains — there wants but servitude to fill up thy 
nessure. Rouse thee, Syracuse, shake off* 
peace, if thou canst ; devote the eloquence in 
which thou arrayest thyself, to revive the cour- 
age of thy citizens. What avails it to have 

freed thyself from thy Dionysiuses Ah ! 

who will restore us our tyrants ! . . . I now 



* Hap Fsieaadua, ap. Mnmtort, vil. 358. The latinlty 
at On peat historian of the twelfth century Is singularly 
eoBpared with that of Bartnlomeo, who however 
i a hmadred years later. 



come to thee, O Palermo, head of Sicily ! 
How pass thee over in silence, and how laud 
thee fitly ! . . ." But no sooner has Falcando 
named the beautiful Palermo, than he thinks of 
nothing else, and forgets the barbarians and al. 
his fears. He plunges insatiably into a de- 
scription of the voluptuous city, its fantastic 
palaces, its port, its marvellous gardens, silk 
mulberry trees, orange, lemon trees, and sugar 
cane, lie is lost in fruits and flowers. Nature 
absorbs him : he dreams, and has forgotten all. 
I fancy that I hear in his prose the echo of the 
lazy, sensual, and melancholy poetry of the 
Greek idyll — " I will sing, sheltered by th* 
cave, holding thee in my arms, and gazing at 
the flocks as they graze on the shores of the 
Sicilian sea."* 

It was Monday, the 30th of March, 1282, 
Easter Monday. In Sicily, it is already sum- 
mer — just as it would be with jis on St. John's 
day, when the heat has be^un to be intense, and 
the ground, moist and warm, is lost beneath the • 
grass, and the grass beneath the flowers. Easter 
is a voluptuous moment in these countries. With 
the closing of Lent, abstinence disappears, and 
sensuality awakens, fierce and ardent, and sharp- 
ened by devotion— God has had his share, the 
senses claim theirs. The change is a sudden 
one : every flower starts at once from the ground, 
every beauty is in fulness of bloom. 'Tis a tri- 
umphant outburst of life, sensuality's revenge, 
an insurrection of nature. 

This day, then, this Easter Monday, all, both 
men and women, went up the beautiful hill, ac- 
cording to custom, from Palermo to Monreale, 
to hear vespers. The foreigners were there to 
trouble the festival : so great an assemblage of 
people was not without giving them uneasiness. 
The viceroy had forbidden the wearing of arms, 
or exercising with them, as was the custom on 
that day. Perhaps he had noticed the concourse 
of nobles, for Procida had had the address to 
assemble them at Palermo. The opportunity, 
however, was wanting ; and it was presented by 
a Frenchman beyond Procida's hopes. This 
man, named Drouet,f stopped a beautiful girl, 
of noble birth, whom her bridegroom ami the 
whole family were conducting to church. Hav- 
ing searched the bridegroom atid found no arms, 
he pretended to think the maiden had them about 
her, and passed his hand under her gown. She 
faints. The Frenchman is at once disarmed, 
and slain with his own sword. A cry is raised, 
44 Death, death to the French !"J In all direc- 
tions they are cut down. Their houses, it is 
said, had been marked with a distinguishing 
mark beforehand. § Whoever could not pro- 

* 'A XX' Ciii ra wirpq rib* £#o/ia<, 4y*af t\ww rv, 
tvvvoua ua\' iaopmv t<L* XtccAdv it £Xa. 

Theocr. Id. 8. 

t Quldam Gallicus, nomine Prohettus. Barth. a Neoe 
p. 1«7. 

X Moriantur Galli. Id. p. 1028. 

$ " Ceulx de Palerme et des Meschines, et des autres bo* 
nes vllles, signerent lea huva <to «"i*a*Q\* 4a wft\ 
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Bounce the Italian c or ch (ceci, ciceri) was im- 
mediately put to death.* They disemho welled 
Sicilian women, to tear from their bosom a 
French offspring. 

It was a whole month before the other towns, 
gaining assurance from the impunity of Palermo, 
followed its example. The oppression had been 
felt unequally, unequal, too, was the vengeance ; 
and sometimes the people displayed a capricious 
magnanimity.f Even at Palermo, the viceroy, 
surprised in his house, had been insulted, but 
not slain : it was wished to send him back to 
Aigues-Mortes. At Calatafimi, the inhabitants 
spared their governor, the honest Porcelet,J and 
suffered him to depart with his family. Perhaps 
in this there might be some fear of the ven- 
geance of Charles of Anjou. The people — 
such is the mobility of the southerns — had al- 
ready cooled, and felt discouraged. The inhab- 
itants of Palermo Bent two priests to intercede 
with the pope, and these deputies durst venture 
no other entreaty than the words of the Litany, 
44 Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere 
nobis," (Lamb of God, who takest away the sins 
of the world, have mercy upon us,) which they 
repeated three times. The pope replied with 
the verse, " Ave, rex Judaeorum, et dabant ei 
alapam,"$ (Hail, king of the Jews, and thev 
smote him,) which, in like manner, he repeated 
thrice. Messina succeeded no better with 
Charles of Anjou. His answer to its envoys 
was, that they were all traitors to the Church 
and to the crown, and he advised them to defend 
themselves as they best might. || 

The people of Messina lost no time in profit- 
ing by his advice, and prepared for a desperate 
resistance. Men, women, and children, all set 
to work to carry stones, and in three days had 
raised a wall, under cover of which they bravely 
repulsed the first attacks. A fragment of a song 
remain commemorating this — "Ah ! how piti- 
ful it is 10 see the dames of Messina, with dish- 
evelled hair, bearing stones and mortar ! . . . 
(rod confound him, who seeks to lay waste 
Messina !"f 



cc vlnt au point rin jour qu'ils purcnt voir cntour cux, si 
ocriivnt Uum ceulx qu'ils peurent trmiver, ct no furcnt 
epargne* no vieulx no jeunes que tous ne fussenl occis." 
Chroniques do St. Denis, Ann. 1-2&2. 

* Traditional. 

f Fazello asserts that Sprrlingn was the only town whore 
the Frrnch wore not m:is«acred; and hence the Sicilian 
saying : — " Quod Sirulis plaruit. sola Sperlinga negavit," 
(Sperlinga alone refined what the {Sicilians desired.) Fu- 
Eello, p. 210. ed. 157 ."i. 

X "Propter multarum probi latum suarum r.unuilum," 
(On account of his innumerable, good qualities.; Darlh. 
p. 1«29. 

J «. Villani. I. 7. c. 62. p. 279. 

(I Villani add* the thoroughly Machiavelian sentiment — 
" Which was, ami ever will he, ;i Mrikinir example to nil 
now nnd hereafter, to take what conditions they can make 
with the enemy, so long a* they can manage to yet the land 
In thjlr power. 1 ' Vill. c. iVi. 1. vii. pp 281. 2*2.— Tin? legato 
endeavored to per>uade Charles to accede to the terms of 
the inhabitants. " Since, after they got obstinate, they would 
lie for proposing harder terms every day, hut when he had 
pot possession of the land, he mifht be able every day to 
Vee himself from them with the consent of the » itizens 
themselves; which was ominil and pood advice ." Id. Ibid. 

V " E una can zonefta the dice: * IVh! coiuu i»\\ c «*rut\ 



1 It was full time for the Aragonese to arrive 
1 The crafty piince had from the first kept on fa 
watch, leaving all risk to the Sicilians. Tb 
massacre had irrevocably compromised thea; 
still Don Pedro waited to see how they would 
follow up this inconsiderate deed, lie kepi 
aloof, but at hand, in Africa, leisurely employ* 
ing his army against the infidels. His prep, 
rations had given some uneasiness to the king 
of France and the pope ; but he reassured tbe 
first by pretending that they were directed 
against the Moors, and the better to deceive hin, 
borrowed money of him : he even borrowed 
from Charles of Anjou. * His barons could on- 
ly open the sealed orders which he had gitet 
them at sea ; and they contained instructions fa 
the African war alone. f It was not till after i 
delay of several months, and after he had re- 
ceived two deputations from the Sicilians, that 
he took his resolution, and landed in the island.} 
He at once sent his defiance to Charles of 
Anjou, who lay before Messina ; but he made 
no haste to attack his formidable enemy. Like 
a skilful taureador, he goaded, and then slipped 



plctate delle dnnne di Messina, veggendole scapigllste jw 
tare pietre et calctna ! lddio 11 diu briga ct trnvnglU a cb) 
Messina vuole gwtstare.' " Id. 1. vil. c 67, p. 2«3. 
* Id. c. 5i», p. 277. 

t See Muntaner's fine narrative, t I. c. 49, p. 133, sqq. 
t Nothing can be more romantic, nnd yet more probable 
than the. picture drawn by the Sicilian chronicler, when tk 
cold Aragonese ventured to descend on this burning bat 
where all was passion and danger. He was entering ttx 
territory of Messina, and had already conic to a cbuita 
dedicated to Our Lady — an ancient temple, situated oa a 
promontory, whence was descried the sea and the dbtiw 
smoke of tho Li pari Isles. He could not refrain fnm ad- 
miring this view, and encamped in the adjoining valley. It 
was tho evening, nnd already all the world was at rest. Ai 
aged mendicant arrives, and humbly asks to speak to tbe 
king of matters that concern the honor of the kingdom :- 
" Excellent prince," he said, " disdain not to listen to nw 
covered with the skins of the goats of Etna. I loved root 
brother-in-law. king Manfred, of everlasting memory. Ban- 
ished and desjHiiled of my possessions on his aecout. 1 
visited Christian and barbarian kingdoms. But I longed to 
see Sicily onco more, and ran every risk to return here, 
where I have lived with the shepherds, shining my pbro 
of concealment in the gorges of the hills and in the woadt 
You know not the Sicilians, over whom yon an about ta 
reign ; you are ignorant of their duplicity. How trust year- 
self, for instance, to the Leontine. A I ay me, and to his wife 
Machalda, who governs him 7 Know you not that be was 
hanMied by Manfred, and brought back and enriched by 
Charles of Anjou? His wife will And the means to tan 
him ngainst yourself— Who art thou, my friend. Vnoseek- 
est to inspire us with distrust of our new subjects h- 1 ui 
Vitalis dc Vitali. I am from Messina.'* .... At that mo- 
ment arrives Machalda, attired as an Amazon; she cant 
boldly to take possession of the young king. — " Lord." nid 
she, with Sicilian vivacity, *' I have arrived late. All the 
lodgings are taken ; I conic to ask your hospitality for a 
| night." The king gave up to her the spot which be bad 
I chosen for himself. But this was not what she wanted, aad 
' she did not stir. In vain he observed to his major -dosti, 
j " It is time to retire." She remains immoveable. Then tf> 
I king takes his resolution. •• Well," he said. " let u* talk liU 
J d ly. Madam, what do yon fear tho most ?-— The death "f 
' my husband. — What do you love the niostl — What I low. 
is not mine." — The king then assuming a graver tone, re- 
lates the strange phenomena which he stated to harr ac- 
companied his birth. He was ushered into the world by an 
earthquake; so marked out by Providence, he only took of 
arms to fulfil the holy duty of avenging Manfred. Msdwld-v 
thus trifled with, became the king's implacable enemy. 
" Would to heaven." naively remarks the patriotic k»V 
toriui. "!»he had seduced tho king! She would not haw* 
troubled the kingdom." Barthol. p Neoc ap. Mu/atefi, riU 
Wtt-Ufttt. 
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Bide from the bull. Only he dispatched to the 
uccor of that city some of his Almogavarian 
rigands, active and sober footmen, who per- 
jrroed in three days the six days 1 journey be- 
ween Palermo and Messina.* The Catalan 
eet, commanded by the Calabrian, Roger di 
joria, was a more efficacious succor still. It 
ras to secure possession of the straits, and so 
tarve out Charles of Anjou, and at the same 
ime bar his return. The king of Naples dis- 
rusted his own naval forces, and with reason : 
te therefore crossed to the mainland under cov- 
rr of the night, leaving his tents and his provi- 
sions behind. The Messenians were struck with 
lorprise when they saw no enemy, and had only 
to plunder his camp. 

If we may credit Muntaner, the Catalans 
could only oppose twenty-two galleys to Charles 
of Anjou's ninety : of which, ten which were 
from Pisa were the first to fly, and were fol- 
lowed by fifteen which belonged to Genoa. 
Twenty others, belonging to the Provencals, 
Charles's subjects, behaved no better. The re- 
maining forty- five, which were from Naples and 
Calabria, thinking that all was over, ran them- 
selves ashore ; but did not escape the Catalans, 
r ho slew six thousand men. The conquerors, 
scattered by a storm, found themselves at day- 
break before the Pharos of Messina. 

"When day came they appeared before the 
ittle towtr. The citizens, seeing so great a 
number of sails, cried out, ' Oh, Lord, oh, my 
God ! what is this 1 See, king Charles's fleet 
is coming upon us, after having taken the king 
of Aragon's galleys !' 

" The king was up, for he constantly rose at 
daybreak, both winter and summer. He heard 
the noise, and asked the reason. ' Wherefore 
these cnes throughout the city V — ' Lord, 'tis 
king Charles's fleet which has come back, 
largely increased by the taking of our gal- 
leys.' 

"The king called for a horse and left the 
palace, attended by hardly ten persons. He has- 
tened along the shore, where he met a great 
Bomber of men, women, and children, in despair. 
He encouraged them, saying, * Good people, fear 
nothing, it is our galleys which are bringing in 
king Charles's fleet. 1 He repeated these words 
as he rode along the shore, and all these people 
exclaimed, * God grant that it be so !' Now, 
what shall I say — all the men, women, and chil- 
dren of Messina hurried after him, and he was 
followed by the Messenian army as well. When 
ke had reached the golden fountain, the king, 
teeing such a number of sails coming on with 
the mountain breeze, reflected a moment, and 
murmured to himself— 4 God, who has brought 



me here, will not abandon me, any more than 
the unhappy people ; all thanks to them !' 

" While he was busied with these thoughts, 
an armed vessel, bearing the flag and arms of 
the lord king of Aragon, and commanded by En 
Cortada, bore towards the king, who was seen 
above the golden fountain, banners displayed, at 
the head of the cavalry. That all those who 
were there with the king were transported with 
joy, may be imagined. The vessel touched the 
shore, En Cortada landed, and said to the king, 
* Lord, behold your galleys ; they bring you those 
of your enemies. Nicotera is taken, burned 
and destroyed, and more than two hundred 
French knights are slain.' At these words, the 
king dismounted and knelt down. All present 
followed his example. They raised all together 
the psalm, Salve rcgina. They lauded God, 
and returned thanks to him for this victory ; for 
they did not ascribe it to themselves, but to God 
alone. At last, the king answered En Cortada, 
4 You are welcome.' He then told him to go 
back, and to tell all those who were before the 
custom-house to approach, praising God. He 
obeyed, and the twenty-two galleys entered the 
first, towing after them more than fifteen galleys, 
barks, or ships, each ; and so made their entry 
into Messina, decked with their scutcheons and 
flags, and dragging the enemy's flags in the sea. 
Never did any one witness such joy. One 
would have said that heaven and earth had 
come together ; and in the midst of all these 
cries, one heard the praises of God, of Madame 
(our Lady) St. Mary, and of all the celestial 
court. . . . When they had reached the custom- 
house, and were in front of the king's palace, 
they vociferated shouts of joy ; and the seamen 
and the landsmen responded to them, but with 
such power that — you may believe me — they 
were heard as far as Calabria."* 

Charles of Anjou witnessed from the shore 
the disaster of his fleet. He saw, without the 
power of saving them, those vessels burned 
which had been but lately built for the conquest 
of Constantinople. He is said to have bit in 
his rage the sceptre which he had in his hand, 
and to have repeated the sentiment that he had 
given utterance to on hearing of the massacre : 
44 Ah, Lord God, you have given me much to 
get over ! Since 'tis your pleasure to send me 
bad fortune, may it be your will to let my de- 
scent be by small steps and gently !"f 

But pride soon hurried him out of bis resig- 
nation. Already in years, and fallen into flesh, 
he proposed to the young king of Aragon to 
decide their quarrel in the lists, each at tbo 
head of fifty of his knights. The Aragonese 
accepted a proposition so favorable to the 
weaker party, and which gave him time. J The 



* What other* were tumble to endure, was to them a 

■fntt &ad pastime Their exterior was strange and * Rnmon Muntiner, c. f»3. 

«fltiad u they were very swarthy, gaunt, and dirty, the t "Sire Din, da|M>i t'e pincinto di fiirml adverso la nila 

ftdfiaw wm ill ed with great wonderment and anxiety, on for tuna, piacchti, che'l mio calare sia a petti ptusi." Vil- 

•Mtaf than alone arrive as their defenders •• Y lani. 1. vii.c. fil, p. 'JTH. 

MM rtaa any negro* y magros y ra»il peynados." Cnrita, i •• Me did this, prompted hy his great knowledge of 

fc *L and sound sense, &\nce V\e wa*%M\\\\»tveA\twTS«»3M^v^ 
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two kings covenanted to be present at Bordeaux 
on the 25th of May, 1283, and that the combat 
should take place there under the protection of 
the king of England. As the time drew nigh, 
Don Pedro, who had travelled by night, well 
mounted, and guided by a dealer in horses, well 
acquainted with all the roads and pors of the 
Pyrenees, repaired with only one more com- 
panion to Bordeaux. He arrived there on the 
day fixed for the battle, and entered a protest 
with a notary to the effect, that as the king of 
France was close to Bordeaux with his troops, 
thp»*e could be no security for him. While the 
notary was drawing up the document, the king 
rode round the lists, then set spurs to his horse, 
and hardly drew bridle till he was nearly a 
hundred miles on his way to Aragon. 

Charles of Anjou, thus played with, levied a 
new army in Provence. I3ut before he could 
return to Naples, he sustained at the hands of 
the admiral, Roger de Loria, the bitterest blow 
he had yet received. Having come with forty- 
five galleys to parade boastfully before the port 
of Naples and to brave Charles-le-Boiteux, (the 
Lame,) Charles of Anjou's son, the young prince 
and his knights could not brook such an insult, 
but sailing out to meet him with thirty-five 
galleys, all that were in the port, they were de- 
feated and taken at the first shock. Charles of 
Anjou arrived the day after — " Why is he not 
dead !"* tie exclaimed on hearing that his son 
was a prisoner. By way of consolation, he 
hanged a hundred and fifty Neapolitans. 

This proved an overwhelming stroke to 
Charles. He lost his wonted activity, and 
wasted the summer in endeavoring to effect 
through the pope's mediation an arrangement 
with the Sicilians. In the winter he made new 
preparations ; of which he was not destined to 
avail himself. Life slipped from him, as well 
as the hopes of vengeance. He died with the 
piety and sense of security of a saint — bearing 
witness to himself that he had only conquered 
the kingdom of Sicily in order to promote the 
glory of the Church. (Jan. 7th, 1285.) 

Meanwhile the pope, a Frenchman both by 
birth and heart, had declared Don Pedro to 
have forfeited his kingdom of Aragon, (a. d. 
1283,) and promised all the indulgences of a 
crusade to whoever would fall upon him. The 
following year he awarded the kingdom to the 
young Charles of Valois, second son of Philippe- 
le-Hardi, and brother of Philippe-le-Bel, (the 
Fair.) It was in fact a real crusade. France 



able to proceed to the *uccor and defence of the Sicilian*. 
.... Whence he feared .... that they might surrender 
.... perceiving that they were neither constant nor firm 
. . . and his wise foresight was tested by experience." 
Id. c. 65, p. 296. 

* " Lo re Carlo .... come inte»e la novella . . . della 
prenura del prense . . . . f u inolto cniccioso e dlsse con 
irato anlmo : Or fost-il mort. porae qu'il a fali nottre mande- 
wuntV (Would that he were dead, since he has disobeyed 
our command !) Id. c. 93, p. 302. 



had not made war for a long time ; and ifl 

desired to witness it, even the queen herself 
and many noble ladies. The army was the 
strongest that had left France since Godfrey gf 
Bouillon's day. The Italians estimate it at 
twenty thousand knights and four thousand fool 
soldiers. The fleets of Genoa, Marseilles, 
Aigue3-Mortes, and Narbonne, were to coast 
along Catalonia, and second the troops. AB 
augured an easy triumph. Don Pedro vat 
deserted by his ally, the king of Castile, tad 
even by his own brother, the king of Majorca. 
His subjects, too, had just formed a hermanded 
against him. He found himself reduced to a 
few Almogavars, with whom he occupied un- 
assailable positions, watching and harassing the 
enemy. Elna offered some resistance, and afl 
in it were cruelly massacred. Gerona held oat 
longer. The French monarch, who had made 
a vow that he would take it, persisted, aad 
wasted precious time there. By degrees the 
maleficent influence of the climate began to be 
felt. Fevers broke out in the army. The de- 
feat of the fleet increased the general dis- 
couragement : the victorious admiral, Roger 
de Loria, had exercised fearful cruelties on tJw 
prisoners. It became necessary to think of re. 
treat ; but all were ill. The soldiers fancied 
themselves pursued by the saints, whose tomb? 
they had violated. All the passes were oceo 
pied. The numbers of the Almogavars, it* 
tracted by booty, perceptibly increased. The 
king was carried back dying on a litter in the 
midst of his fainting knights. The rain fell in 
torrents on this army of invalids, and most saak 
by the way. The king reached Perpignao— lo 
die there. Not an inch of Spanish ground re- 
mained his. 

The new king, Philippe-le-Bel, managed tt 
arm the king of Castile against his ally of 
Aragon. Charles of Anjou's son obtained hit 
liberty by a perjury. Sicily and its new kings, 
younger sons of the house of Aragon, saw them- 
selves abandoned by the elder branch, which 
even took up arms against them. Meanwhile, 
Charles of Anjou's grandson, the son of Charles- 
le-Boiteux, had been made prisoner by the Sici- 
lians, as his father had been. A treaty followed, 
(a. d. 1299,) by which King Frederick was to 
retain possession of the island for the term of 
his life. His descendants, however, kept it 
above a century. 

The monarchy of Naples, so badly acquired, 
was not wholly overthrown ; but it was, at least, ! 
mutilated and humbled. The dead, too, had 
some reparation made them. "The pious 
Charles, our present king, (Charles of Anjou'* 
son,") says a chronicler who died about the. 
year 1300, " has built a Carmelite church ove* 
the tombs of Conradin, and of those who perisW 
ed with him."* 

* Iticobald. Ferrar. tub flnem, ap, M artAial, ka 
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"I was the root of the evil plant which 
covers all Christendom with its shade. From 
bad plant, bad fruit 

" 1 was named Hugh Capet. Of me were 
born those Louises, those Philips, who have 
lately reigned in France. 

" I was son of a butcher of Paris ;* but when 
the stock of the ancient kings had failed, one 
except, who took the gray robe, I found the 
reins in my hand ; and I had such friends, 
such strength, that the widowed crown fell to 
my son.f From him springs that race, whose 
dead constitute relics 4 

"As long as the great Provencal dowry did 
not deprive them of all sense of shame, their 
power was small ; at least they wrought little 
evil. 

" But from that time they pushed on through 
force and through lying, and then, through 
penitence,^ they took Normandy and Gascony. 

" Charles crosses into Italy, and then, through 
penitence, murders Conradin. — Through peni- 
tence, too, he sends St. Thomas tb heaven. 

" Another Charles will soon go out of France. 
Without arms goes he out, save with the lance 
of the perjured, the lance of Judas. With this 
he strikes Florence in the belly. 

"The other, taken prisoner at sea, trades 
and traffics in his daughter: the corsair, at 
least, only sells the stranger. 

" But here is one who effaces the evil done, 

and to do I see him enter Anagni, the 

crowned with fleurs-de-lys ! .... I see Christ 
captive in the person of his vicar ; I see him 
mocked a second time ; once more is he given 

SI and vinegar to drink. He is put to death 
wixt thieves." 



* This popular tradition rests on no very ancient authority, 
say more than a number of the sarcasms that follow. 

f This is the literal fact. It is known that Hugh Capet 
sever would wear the crown ; and that his son Robert was 
fl» first of the Capets who wore it. 
t An allusion to the recent canonization of St. Louis. 
Gary translates M For amends." It is said ironically. 
Dante, Purgatorio, c xx. 

(The following is Gary's version :— 
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"I was root 
Of that 111 plant, whose shade such poison sheds 
O'er all the Christian land, that seldom thence 
Good fruit Is gather'd. .... 
Hugh Capet was I night : from me descend 
The Philips and the Louis', of whom France 
Newly Is gorern'd ; born of one, who play'd 
The slaughterer's trade at Paris. When the race 
Of ancient kings had vanlsh'd (all save one 
Wrapt up in sable weeds*) within my gripe 
I fond the reins of empire, and such powers 
Of new acquirement, with full store of friends, 
That soon the wldow'd circlet of the crown 
Was girt noon the temples of my son, 
Be, front whose bones th' anointed race begins. 
TO the ■rent dower of Provence* had removed 
The stains, that yet obscured our lowly blood, 
Ihi sway indeed waa narrow ; but howe'er 

afht no evil : there, with force and lies, 

, tts mpine: after, /br amends, 



'} 



This furious Ghiheline invective, filled both 
with truths and libels, is the complaint of the 
old dying world against the ugly young world 
that succeeds it. The latter begins about the 
year 1300 ; it is opened by France, by the hate 
ful figure of Philippe-le-Bel. 

At least, when the French monarchy, found- 
ed by Philippe- Auguste and Philippe-lc-BeL, 
closed with Louis XVI., it had one consolation 
in its death. It perished in the midst of the 
vast glory of a young republic which, as its first 
trial of strength, conquered Europe and gave it, 
new life. But the poor middle age — but papacy 
chivalry, feudalism, by whose hands do the* 
perish ! By those of the attorney, the bank' 
rupt, the false-coiner. 

The complaint is excusable ; this new worl 
is ugly. If more legitimate than that which it 
replaces, yet what eye, were it even Dante's, 
could discover it at this period ? It is born with 
the wrinkles of the old Roman law, of the olH 
imperial system of finance. It is born lawyer' 
usurer, Gascon, Lombard, and Jew. 

What most provokes against this modern sys- 
tem, against France, its first representative, is 
its perpetual contradictions, its doubleness a* 
nature, the naive hypocrisy, if I may so speak, 
with which it goes on adjuring by turns its two 
principles — Roman and feudal, and shifting from 
one to the other. France is at this period a le- 
gist in cuirass, a lawyer barred in iron ; and has 
recourse to feudal force to carry into execution 
the sentence of the Roman and canonical law. 

Obedient daughter of the Church, she takes 
possession both of Italy and the Church itself. 
If she beat the Church, it is as a daughter, 
obliged in conscience to correct her mother. 



Poltou it seized, Navarre and Gascony. 

To Italy came Charles ; and for amends. 

Young Conrailine. an Innocent victim, slew ; 

And sent th' angelic teacher back to heaven, 

Still for amends. I see the time at hand. 

That forth from France invites another Charles.* ... 

Unann'd he Issues, saving with that lance 

Which the arch-traitor tilted with ; and that 

He carries with so home a thrust, as rives 

The bowels of poor Florence 

I see the other 1 (who a prisoner late 
Had stepp'd on shore) exposing to the mart 
His daughter, whom he bargains for, as do 

The Corsairs for their slaves 

.... To hide with direr guilt 

Past 111 and future, io ! the flower-de-luce 

Enters Alagna ; in his vicar, Christ 

Himself a captive, and his mockery 

Acted again. Lo ! to his holy lip 

The vinegar and gall once more applied ; 

And he 'twixt living robbers doom'd to bleed !" 

» The posterity of Charlemagne, the second race of French 
monarchs, had failed, with the exception of Charles of Lor- 
raine, who is said, on account of the melancholy temper of 
his mind, to have always clothed himself In black. 

* Louis IX. and his brother Charles of Anjua, married 
two of the four daughters of Raymond Berenger, count of 
Provence. 

« Charles of Valols, brother of Philip IV., was sent by 
pope Boniface VIII. to settle the disturbed state of Flo- 
rence. In consequence of the measures he adopted for thai 
purpose, Dante and his friends were condemned to exile 
and death. 

4 Charles the Lame, made prisoner by Roger di Lorla 
In consideration of a large w«v oC mQ>TA^ > Yv«.TD*xta&\fcak 
daughter to Aiio\U\«inM^\j^^^«r«x^V- ; ^%Aaa.v>5i«*»- 
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The first act of the grandson of St. Louis 
*ras to vxclude priests from the administration 
of justice, and to prohibit their sitting in any 
court, not only in the king's parliament and in 
his domains, but in those of the barons, (a. d. 
1287.) " It is ordered by the council of our 
lord the king, that dukes, counts, barons, arch- 
bishops and bishops, abbots, chapters, colleges, 
gentlemen, {milites % ) and, in general, all who 
have temporal jurisdiction in France, shall 
choose laymen for bailiffs, provosts, and officer* 
of justice ; and that they shall by no means ap- 
point priests to these offices, so that if they 
commit any fault (delinquant) their superiors 
may straightway punish them. Whatever priests 
may fill the aforesaid offices must be removed. — 
Also, it is ordered, that all who after the pres- 
ent parliament have or shall have any suit in 
the court of our lord the king, and before the 
regular judges of the kingdom, shall choose lay- 
men for their solicitors. — Registered in parlia- 
ment, this All- Saints' day, in the year of our 
Lord 1287." # 

Philippe-le-Bel composed his parliament alto- 
gether of laymen. This is the first express 
separation of the civil ecclesiastical orders ; 
rather, 'tis the foundation of civil order. 

The priests were far from humbly submitting. 
They seem to have endeavored to resume their 
seats in the parliament forcibly. In 1289, the 
king forbids " Philippe and Jean, door-keepers 
of the parliament, to allow any prelate to enter 
the chamber without the permission of the mas- 
ters, (presidents.)" 

Placed on its groper basis by the exclusion of 
the foreign element, the parliament proceeded 
to organize itself, by a division of labor, and the 
distribution of its different functions. Some 
were to receive and expedite petitions : others 
formed themselves into committees of inquiry. 
Regular days were appointed for sitting, lists of 
niallenge made out, and the functions of the 
king's officers determined. A great step was 
made towards judicial centralization. The par- 
liament of Toulouse was suppressed, and the 
Languedocian appeals henceforward referred to 
Paris :f business of importance must have been 
more calmly transacted at a distance from this 
impassioned land, which bore the trace of so 
many revolutions. 

The parliament has rejected the priests. It is 
not long before it proceeds to overt acts against 
them. In 1288, the king forbids the arresting 
of a Jew on the suit of a priest or monk, pre- 
vious to information laid before the seneschal or 
the bailiff of the grounds of the arrest, and with- 
out handing him in a copy of the writ. The 
religious tyranny under which the South groan- 
ed was moderated ; and the seneschal of Car- 
cassonne forbidden to imprison any one on the 
requisition of the inquisitors alone. J No doubt 

• Ordonnanres, I. 316. | 

t 1). V*il*H<"tt<\ Hist, tin I.nnpuedoc, 1. xxviii. c. 21, p. 72. : 
I Onion nance:*. j>j>. 307, 3iM. [ 



these concessions were interested. The Jew 
was the king's thing, his property ; the heretic 
his subject, his taxable, would not have remain* 
ed for him to plunder, had he been resigned tc 
the extortions of the Inquisition. But let qs 
not search too narrowly into the motive. The 
ordinance seems honorable to him who sifrned 
it ; and we discern in it with pleasure the fir* 
light of tolerance and of religious equity. 

In the same year, 1291, the king struck a 
bolder blow at the Church. He limited aod 
loosened that fearfully absorbing power, which 
would by degrees have swallowed up fall the 
lands of the kingdom* — gifts in mortmain, (mai 
morte, " dead-hand.") Dead, indeed, either to 
sell or give, the priest's and monk's hand was 
open and living to receive and take. The king 
raised the p&> ment to be made by the clerical 
heir in compensation of the reliefs upon succes- 
sion and fines upon^lienation lost to him by an 
estate's devolving on the undying corporations 
of the Church, to treble, quadruple, and even 
sextuple its yearly value ; and thus every dona- 
tion of the kind made to the Church turned 
henceforward to the king's profit. The king, 
this new god of the civil world, came in for hit 
share of pious gifts with Jesus Christ, with our 
Lady, and the saints. 

So much for the Church. Feudalism, all 
armed and warlike as it is, is not the less at- 
tacked. It gives out from itself the principle 
which is to be its ruin — the principle of the 
feudal suzerainty of the crown. St. Louis ex- 
pressly says in his Establishments (Etabliue- 
mens,)] — " If any one bring an action against 
his lord in the king's court for debt due to him, 
or on account of promises or covenants entered 
into with him, his lord shall not hold the court; 
for no lord ought to be judge, or to administer 
law in his own cause, according to the law in- 
scribed in the code, * Ne quia in sua causa judi- 
cet,' in the only law which begins with Gem- 
ali, in red and black," &c. The Establishments 
of Louis were drawn up for the king's own do- 
mains. Beaumanoir, in the Coutume de Beau- 
voisis — laws drawn up for the domains of one 
of St. Louis's sons, Robert of Clermont, pro 
genitor of the house of Bourbon — writes (this 
is in the time of Philippe-le-Bel) that the king 
has a right to draw up Establishments not for 
his own domains only, but for the whole king- 
dom. The original should be consulted, to see 
with what skill he advances this scandalous and 
paradoxical opinion. J 

* " It was sin Id (in parlinment) that neither prelates but 
their official* can inflict money fines on the Jew*, or eoro- 
pol them hy ecclesiastical censures, but that they can only 
punish them as laid down in the canon, namely, by cnttiig 
ihcui off from the communion of the faithful." Liberies de 
I'Kclisp Gallicane, ii. 148.— One is tempted to take this fori 
bitter irony on excommunication. 

t L. ii. c. 27. 

t Btiiumanoir, c. 49, pp. 366, 267.— See, alio, c 48, tad 
c. 34. 

(■• Konumnnoir lnys it down, though in very moderate tod 
doubtful trrrns, thnt 'when the king make* any ordinal** 
aivcciullv for hist own domains, the haroaa do not ctase to 
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>e-le-Hardi facilitated the acquisition which county he was bailiff in the year 1253. 
I property by plebeians, (roturiers.)* We afterwards find him among the Masters ol 
ned his officers of justice " not to mo- the parliament of Paris. In this capacity, he 
s non-nobles who shall purchase feudal delivers a judgment in the king's favor against 
" As the " non-noble" was unable to the abbot of St. Benoit-sur- Loire, (a. d. 1260 :) 
; the noble services attached to the fief, and then another, in the king's favor as well, 
?nt of the intermediate lords, up to the against the monks of the wood of Yincennes. 
, was required for the completion of the In these judgments, we find him signing his 
. This number Philippe III. restrict- name after the chancellor of France. He styles 
ee. himself knight, (chevalier ;*) which at this pe- 
ndency of this legislation is easily ex- riod is no great thing. These gentlemen of the 
when we know who were the royal long robe early assumed the ridiculous title of 
•re in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- Chevaliers-es-Loi, (knights-at-law.f) 
d the class from which they were taken. No more is there any thing to show that 
)e-le-Hardi's chamberlain and counsel- Philippe de Beaumanoir, bailiff of Senlis, the 
>t. Louis's barber or surgeon, Pierre la author of the bulky book — the Coutumes de 
a native of Touraine. His brother, Yermandois — could boast of his birth. The 
f Bayeux, shared his power and his house of the same name, which figures in the 
ell. La Brosse had accused Philippe's wars with the English in the fourteenth cen- 
ife of having poisoned a son of his by tury, is Breton, not Picard ; and, besides, it can- 

The party of the barons, at the head not trace its descent regularly higher than the 

was the Count d'Artois, maintained fifteenth. 

was a calumny of the favorite's, and The two brother* Marigni, so powerful un- 

him besides of selling the king's se- der Philippe-le-Bel, called themselves by their 

he Castilians.f La Brosse persuaded own family name of Le Portier.J They were 

to consult a beguine, or mystic nun, of Normans, and purchased in their native country 

The baronial party set up against the estate of Marigni. The most celebrated of 

Dominicans, ever the enemies of the the two, the king's chamberlain and treasurer, 

and a Dominican delivered a casket and captain of the tower of the Louvre, is styled 

ng, in which were found, or supposed coadjutor and governor of all the kingdom of 

rid, proofs of La Brosse's treason. His France. " He was," says a contemporary, " like 

conducted secretly ; and they did not a second king, and every thing was done at his 

d him guilty. His execution was wit- pleasure. "$ Nor are we inclined to suspect this 

>y the Count d'Artois and numerous to be an exaggeration, when we know that Ma- 

i heads of the baronial party. rigni placed his own statue in the Palais-de- 

i head of St. Louis's counsellors we Justice by the side of the king's.! 

e Pierre de Fontaines, the author of Among Philippe-le-Bel's ministers, we most 

eil d Mon Ami (Advice to My Friend) number two Florentine bankers, to whom un- 

t chiefly translated from the Roman doubtedly the fiscal violences of this reign are 

Le was a native of the Yermandois ; of in great part to be ascribed. The managers of 

the great and cruel trials instituted by this prince 

r territories according to the ancient usage; but were Pierre Flotte, chancellor of the kingdom, 

lrdioance is general, it ought to run through the who had the honor of being killed, all the same as 

rtom, and we ought to believe that it is made jf he were a knight, at the battle of Courtrai ; 

idvlce, and for the common benefit.* In another j tm : ^ j i xt* ~» u;~ -«ii— ..-.* -«j 

ays, with more positivene«s, that «the king is and Plasian and Nogaret, his colleagues and 
bove all. and has of right the general custody of successors. The latter, who acquired so tragi- 
for which cause he may make what ordinances i a cp ipk r ;t v wail born at Caraman in Lau- 
for the common good, and what he ordains ought cai a CeieDmy, was Dorn ai caraman, in inu- 
red; nor Is there any one so great, but may be raguais. His grandfather, if we credit the as- 
the king's court, for default of right, or for false persions of his enemies, had been burnt as a 

r in matten that affect the sovereign.' " l .• at * ij*ii c 

latter words," subjoins Haiiam, "give us a clue heretic. Nogaret was, at nrst, law-protessor at 

km of the problem, by what means an absolute Montpellier, and then juge-mage (the Senea 

7Z32&iE^££^ } EZ etal'. lieutenant) at Nlmes The family of the 

lumanoir, they were much less able to resist the Nogarets, so haughty in the sixteenth century 

tic ot a judicial tribunal, it was in rain for them umler the name f Epernon, was noble on nei- 

obllgation of royal ordinances within their own . ., . , OBrrk ol _*.i a. *i_ * u u 

rhen they were compelled to acknowledge the ther side m 1372. Shortly after that bold ex- 

of the parliament of Paris, which took a very pedition in which Guillaume Nogaret laid hands 

Z**&3tt**S£%£2S£ on the pope, he was made chancellor and keep- 
ill remarks on this word—" We have no English 
snnveys the full sense of roturier. How glorious 

:iency in our political language, and how different * Dupuy, Different de Boniface VI IT. p. 615. 

*s suggested tw commoner 1 Roturier, according t (The title of SerfrajiC-at-law, equally absurd, is still re- 

ige. Is derived from ruptuarius, a peasant, ab talned.)— Translator. 

nendo that is, from breaking the soil." See t Dupuy, Tenipliers, 1751 . note at p. 45. 

»T7, rol. 1. of Hallam'a Middlo Ages.)— Trams- $ Ita ut secundus regu us videretur, ad cujus nutaa 

regni negotia gerebantur. Bern. Guldonis, Vita Clem. \ 

5ingiac. p. 532.— Chroc de St. Denis, p. 107.— ap. Baluze. p. 83. 

rtr. p. 016.— Sismondi, t vlil. p. 277. il See Felibieu, U\a\oVre fa ?wte. 
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er of the seals. Philippe-le-Long revoked the 

fj rants which had been made him by Philippe- 
e-Bel ; but he was not included in the proscrip- 
tion of the Marignis — an exemption no doubt 
due to a fear of throwing discredit on his judi- 
cial acts, which were of the last importance to 
the crown. 

These legists, who from the twelfth century 
had governed the English kings, and who in 
the thirteenth directed St. Louis, Alphonso X., 
and Frederick II., were under St. Louis's 
grandson the tyrants of France. These knights- 
at -l aw, these souls of lead and iron, these Pla- 
sians, Nogarets, and Marignis, proceeded with 
frightful coldness in their servile imitation of 
the Roman law and of imperial fiscality. The 
Pandects were their Bible, their Gospel. They 
stopped at nothing as soon as they could say, 
whether wrongly or rightly, Scripiurn est. . . . 
With texts, quotations, and falsifications, they 
battered down the middle age — popedom, feudal- 
ism, and chivalry. They went boldly to make 
bodily seizure on Pope Boniface VIII. ; they 
burnt the crusade itself in the person of the 
Templars. 

Painful though it be to avow it, these cruel 
demolishers of the middle ages are the founders 
of civil order in modern times. It is they who 
organize the centralization of the monarchy ; 
and who scatter over the provinces bailiffs, 
seneschals, provosts, auditors, notaries, royal 
attorneys, masters, and weighers of coin. The 
forests are invaded by royal verderers and 
gruicrs.* All these functionaries set about 
confusing, discouraging, and destroying the 
feudal jurisdictions. In the centre of this vast 
spider's web, sits the council of legists under 
the name of Parliament, (fixed at Paris in 
1302.) There, all will gradually be absorbed 
and swallowed up by the kingly power. This 
lay law is especially the enemy of the eccle- 
siastical. At need, the legists will enrol the 
citizens with themselves ; in fact, they are 
nothing better, although, while persecuting the 
nobility, they solicit ennoblement. 

Creating government on this fashion was cer- 
tainly a costly process. We are without suffi- 
cient details to arrive at exactitude ; but we 
know that the provost's sergeants, that is, the 
executors and agents of this administration, so 
tyrannical at its birth, had at first — the horse- 
sergeant three sous (Paris) daily, which was 
subsequently doubled, and the foot-sergeant 
eighteen deniers, &c. Here is a complete 
judicial and administrative army. Presently, 
mercenary troops will arrive. Philippe de 
Valois will have at once several thousand 
Genoese cross- bowmen. Whence draw the 
enormous sums which all this is to cost ? Man- 
ufactures are not yet created. This new social 



• (Wood-rangers. According to Borel, the word comes 
from druid — gru for dm, £,%, "oak." In the Latin of tho 
Middle age. we rind grvari**, grurriua. See Roquefort, 
'Jtossalre de la, Langue KomaJne.J— Trabslatob,. 



system is already attacked by tho complaint of 
which the ancient died. It consumes, but doe* 
not produce. In process of time, manufacture!, 
commerce, and wealth, will issue out of the 
bosom of order and security. But so vast n 
the price of the establishment of this order, 
that it may be long doubted whether it does not 
increase the miseries it was designed to core. 

These evils are aggravated to excess by one 
circumstance. The baron of the middle age 
paid his servitors in lands, and in the product 
of the land ; great and small, they had seats as 
his table. Their pay was their daily food. To 
the immense machine oft royal government, 
which substituted its complicated movement fot 
the thousand natural and simple movements of 
feudal government, money alone can give the 
requisite impulse. If the new-born monarch; 
fail to possess itself of this vital eleme: < it 
will perish, it will dissolve, and all its parts will 
crumble back into the isolation and barbarism 
of feudal government. 

'Tis not the fault of this new system of 
government if it be greedy and hungry. Hod. 
ger is its nature, its necessity, the very basil 
of its constitution ; to satisfy which, it most 
alternately employ craft and force. We have 
here in the king's individual person, as in the 
old romance, master Renard and master Iseo- 
grin — fox and wolf. 

It is but right to observe, that naturally the 
king does not love war ; but prefers all other 
means of getting — purchase and usury. At 
first, he traffics, exchanges, buys; the strong 
can thus strip his weak friends honestly. For 
instance, as soon as the French monarch de- 
spairs of taking Spain by means of papal bulls, 
he at least buys the patrimony of the younger 
branch of Aragon, the good city of Montpellier, 
the only one which remained to King Jayme.* 
Our prince, well-advised and knowing in the 
law, had no scruples to acquire in this manner 
the last garment of his prodigal friend, a poor 
younger son, who sold his patrimony bit by bit; 
and the management of which he no doubt thought 
ought to be taken away from him in virtue of the 
Roman law, " Prodigus et furiosus"\ 

On the north he acquired Valenciennes, which 
placed itself in his hands, (a. d. 1293 :) un- 
doubtedly money had something to do with the 
transaction. Valenciennes brought him near 
to wealthy Flanders, so desirable to lay hold of, 
both for its wealth, and as being the ally of 
England. On the side of English France, he 
had purchased from the necessitous Edward I. 
the Quercy, a dry, mountainous country, of 
little value, but affording an entrance into 
Guyenne, Edward was at the time entangled 

* Hl««t. do Lanpuedoc. ]. xxvill. c. 30, p. 76. 

t Montpellier was at tho same time a flef of the bUhopftfl 
of Mucuelone. The bishop, worn out by the opposition of 
tho burge«*o*. and the support given them by the king of 
Franco, Hold the latter all hi* rights; which, though pn 
viously judged invalid, seemed on this quite good enongh 
to nerve as a pretext for despoiling the aged Jayme. fle- 
iuoiuW, \. \Wv. \>. 4ft\. 
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his "Welsh and Scotch wars, in which he 
ined glory only. Indisputably, it would have 
en much to have established Britannic unity, 
id to hare united in himself the sovereignty 
' the whole island ; an object for the effecting 
' which Edward made heroic efforts, and at 
le same time committed atrocious barbarities. 
>ut in vain did he break the harps of Wales, 
lay its bards ; in vain did he reduce King 
hiid to a traitor's doom, and transfer to West- 
minster the famous stone, the Scottish pal- 
MJium, from Scone ; he could bring nothing to 
, conclusion, either in the island or on the con- 
sent. Whenever he looked towards France 
rith eager desire to cross over, some bad news 
rould be sure to be brought him from the 
Icotch border, or from the marches of Wales, 
ome new attempt of Llewellyn's or of Wal- 
ice's. The latter, the heroic chief of the 
lans, # was encouraged by Philippe-le-Bel, by 
lis royal attorney, who took care not to stir ; 
is end was secured by rousing Edward with 
is Scottish blood-hounds, lie willingly al- 
iwed him to immortalize himself in the deserts 
f Wales and of Northumberland, proceeded 
gainst him at his ease, and let judgment go 
gainst him by default. 

Thus, when he saw him occupied with re- 
iressing Scotland, in arms under Baliol, he 
lummoned him to answer for the piracies of his 
Gascons upon our Normans. He summoned 
.his king, this conqueror, to appear and clear 
limself before what he called the tribunal of 
peers. He first threatened, then beguiled him ; 
offering him in marriage a princess of France, 
as the price of a fictitious submission, a simple 
seizure which would arrange every thing. The 
arrangement ended in the Englishman's throw- 
ing open his strongholds, and in Philippe's 
keeping them, and withdrawing his offers ; so 
that this great province, this kingdom of Guy- 
eaoe, changed masters by sleight of hand. 

Id vain did Edward exclaim against this pro- 
ceeding. He sought and obtained against 
Philippe the alliance of the king of the Ro- 
ams, Adolphus of Nassau, that of the dukes 
of Brittany and of Brabant, of the counts of 
Flanders, Bar, and of Gueldres. He wrote 
hunbly to his subjects of Guyenne, asking their 
prdoo for having consented to the seizure. f 

* {The idea of Scotland and that of clanship seem so iden- 
fakd is the minds of Englishmen, let alone foreigners, that 
bit not surprising to find M. Michelct falling into this error 
ftta regard to Wallace.)— Translator. 

' "We had concluded a treaty with the king of France, 
if which we had made on behalf of you and your duchy 
amis conc es s io ns, which we had conceived to he for the 
na of peace aud the benefit of Christendom. But in so 
Maf. we were guilty towards yon, since we did it without 
psjrenasent; and we were the more guilty, inasmuch as 
ym were prepared to guard and defend your land. How- 
ever, we keg you to be pleased to hold us as excused, since 
we wave dieamvented and deceived at that conjuncture. 
We regret It more than any one, as Hugh de Vere and Ray- 
ssnad de Ferrers, who negotiated this treaty in onr name at 
At court of France, will assure yon. But, by God's blessing, 
VfevrUlsswMlbrward do nothing Important with regard to 
Oaf each? without your counsel and consent.*' Ap. Rymer, 
ilp>llL Wsmuniu.Lvtli p.460. 



But, too busied with Scotland, he did not re- 
pair to Guyenne in person, and his party only 
experienced reverses. The pope (Boniface 
VIII.) sided with Philippe, to whom he owed 
his tiara ; and, to give him an ally, he released 
the Scottish king from his oaths to the king of 
England. Finally, Philipp-e managed so well, 
that the Flemings, discontented with their 
count, summoned him to their assistance.* 
Both kings relied on Flanders for supporting 
the war. This fat land was a natural tempta- 
tion to these voracious governments. To that 
whole world of barons and of knights, whom 
the French kings weaned from private wars, 
Flanders was their dream, their poetry, their 
Jerusalem. All were ready to make a joyous 
pilgrimage to the magazines of Flanders, the 
spices of Bruges, the fine cloths of Ypres, the 
tapestries of Arras. 

It would seem as if God had made this pood 
Flanders, and placed it between all, to be e:.ten 
of one or other. Before England was the 
Colossus we now see, Flanders was an Eng- 
land ; but how inferior and incomplete in com- 
parison. Drapers without wool, soldiers with- 
out cavalry, merchants without a navy, were 
the Flemings; and it is these three things, 
cattle, horses, and ships, which now constitute 
the marrow of England — the material, vel icle, 
and defence of her industry* 

This is not all. The name of Flanders does 
not express a people, but a union of several 
very different countries, a collection of tribes 
and of cities. Nothing can be less hom< gene- 
ou8. Not to speak of differences of race and 
tongue, there has ever been hatred between 
city and city, hatred between the towns and tho 
country, hatred between classes, hatred be- 
tween trades, hatred between the sovereign 
and the people. f In a land where women in- 
herited and transferred the sovereignty, the 
sovereign was often a foreign husband. Flemish 
sensuality, the materialism of this people of 
flesh, is manifested in the precocious indulgence 
of the Coutume de Flandre to women and 
bastards. J The Flemish women brought in by 
marriage masters from all countries — a Dane, 
an Alsacian ; then, Frenchmen of different 
branches, Dampierre, (a Bourbon,) Louis de 
Male, (a Capetian,) Philippe-le-Hardi, (a Va- 
lois ;) finally, Austria, Spain, then, Austria 
again. And now, Flanders is under the sway 
of a Saxon, (Cobourg.) 

Flanders complained of the French count, 
Guy Dampierre. Philippe offered the Flem- 
ings his protection. Guy applied to the Eng- 



* Ondegherst, Chron. de Flandres, c. 131, f. 314. 

t "Who could injure Flander* if those two *fttes, (ctef- 
tatcf,) Brujyjs and Ghent, were of one accord 1" Meyer. 
Chron. p. 9*2. 

% " It has neon ruled in Flander* from the earliest times, 
that none are bustard* on the mother's side." Meyer, fol. 7& 
This privilege wa* extended to the men of Bruge? by Louis 
do Nevers: " He freed them from bastardy, were the bustarn 
a citizen, or a citisen's son, without tinuui." ^&V.\ 
gherst. Chron. de ¥\&nAxe&. 
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lish, and sought to marry his daughter, Philippa, 
to Edward's son. According to the feudal law, 
this marriage, directed against the king of 
France, could not take place without his con- 
sent, as suzerain of Guy Dampierre. How- 
ever, Philippe entered no protest ; buv hypo- 
critically- declared, that being the maiden's 
god-father, he could not allow her to cross the 
strait without embracing her.* To refuse, was 
to declare war ; and before the time had come. 
To go to Paris, was to run the risk of remain- 
ing there. Guy went; and did remain. Both 
father and daughter were detained in the tower 
of the Louvre. Thus Philippe deprived Edward 
of his ally and of his wife, just as he had of 
Guyenne. Subsequently, it is true, the count 
made his escape : but the maiden died, to 
Philippe's great damnification, who was in- 
terested in keeping such a hostage, and yet 
was accused of her death. 

Edward thought he had roused the whole 
world against his disloyal enemy. The em- 
peror Adolphus of Nassau, a poor petty prince 
despite of his title, would willingly have made 
war in Edward's pay, as Otho of Brunswick 
had formerly done in John's, and as, subse- 
quently, Maximilian battled for Henry VIII. on 
a subsidy of a hundred crowns a day. The 
counts of Savoy, Auxerre, Montbelliard, Neuf- 
chatel, Hainault, and Gueldres, the duke of 
Brabant, the bishops of Liege and of Utrecht, 
and the archbishop of Cologne, all promised to 
attack Philippe, all took English money, and, 
with the exception of the count of Bar, they to 
a man remained quiet. Edward paid them to 
act ; Philippe, to do nothing. 

The war was thus waged without tumult or 
battle. It was a struggle of corruption, a con- 
test of money — to see which would first ruin the 
other. They had to give to their friends, they 
had to give to their enemies. Poor and wretch- 
ed were the resources of kings of those days 
to meet such expenses. True, Edward and 
Philippe banished the Jews, and kept their pro- 
perty ;f but the Jew is slippery, and glided out 
of France, managing to take much of his means 
with him. The French king, whose ministers 
were at the time Italian bankers, bethought him- 
self, no doubt by their advice, of levying con- 
tributions on the Italians, the Lombards, who 
were then turning France to profit, and who 
were a variety of the Jewish species. Then, in 
order to reach more surely still the whole race 
of money-makers, of those who bought and sold, 
the king, for the first time, had recourse to that 
evil expedient so often employed in the four- 
teenth century — the debasement of the coin.J 
It was an easy and silent tax, a secret bank- 
ruptcy ; at least, at the outset. But soon all 
profited by it ; each paid his debts in debased 
money. The king gained less by the transac- 



* Id. ibid, c. 130. fol. 213 — Si«mondi, t. \iii. p. 490. 
t Eilwiml, in 1*2W; Philippe, in 1-J1K). 
t LebiiiDC, Traill des Monnuies, p. 202. 



tion than the crowd of faithless debtors. At 
last, he had recourse to a directer means— the 
universal imposition of the maltote.* 

This repulsive name, invented by the people, 
was boldly accepted by the king himself. It 
was a last means — an invention from which, if 
there still remained any substance, if there was 
still any thing left to be sucked out of the mar- 
row of the people, that remainder was to be ex- 
pected. But in vain did they press and screw. 
Tho patient was so dry that the new machine 
could express nothing out of him. Nor could 
the king of England anv more draw any thing 
from his people. His distress reduced him to 
despair ; and in one of his parliaments he was 
even seen to weep. 

Between this famished king and consumptive 
people there was,, however, some one who was 
rich : that some one was the Church. Arch" 
bishops and bishops, canons and monks, ancient 
monks of St. Benedict, new monks called men 
dicants, all were rich and gorged with wealth. 
The whole of this tonsured worM throve on the 
blessings of heaven, and on the fat of the earth. 
They were a small, happy people, round, fat, 
and oily, in the heart of the vast, hungered 
people, who then began to eye them with aide- 
long looks. 

The German bishops were princes, and levied * 
armies. The Anglican Church was said to 
possess half the lands of the island. Its reve- 
nue in 1337 amounted to seven hundred and 
thirty thousand marks. At present, it is true, 
the archbishop of Canterbury receives only 
twelve hundred thousand francs a year, and the 
archbishop of York eight hundred thousand. 
When the Restoration (la Restauration) was 
making preparations for the Spanish expedition, 
in 18*22, among other items of information it 
was ascertained, that the archbishop of Toledo 
distributed daily before his farms and palaces 
< ten thousand basins of soup, and the archbishop 
of Seville six thousand. f 

Confiscation of the Church was the dominant 
idea of kings from the thirteenth century, and 
the chief instigation of their contests with the 
popes : all the difference is, that the Protest- 
ants took, and the Catholics compelled her to 
give. Henry VIII. employed schism, Francois 
1. the concordat. 

Which then of the two, in the fourteenth 
century, the king or the Church, was hencefor- 
ward to make the most of France 1 This was 
the question. Already, when Philippe laid on 
his people the terrible tax of the maltote, when 
he debased the coin, when he stripped the Loin- 



* f'nlll. Nangiac. ann. 129G, p. 51. 

{Maltote., meaning maltttlte, "wrongfully taken.** TTm 
tax amounted to the fiftieth penny on every article derma 
taxable, and ww arbitrarily and violently raised, with i 
total disregard to justice.)— Translator. 

t I should hardly have believed thin, had it not been coo 
finned in my presence by the very minister by whose ordei 
information had been collected. — One of the monaster* 
recently suppressed at Madrid (that of St. Salvador; ha 
two unllious of revenue, and bat one monk 
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bards, subjects or bankers of the holy see, he 
struck Rome directly or indirectly, ruined it, 
rut off its supplies.* 

At last Boniface resorted to reprisals. In 
the year 1296, in his bull Clericis laicos^ he 
declares that every priest who shall pay, and 
every layman who shall exact relief, loan, or 
gift, unauthorized by the holy see, is to be held 
excommunicate by the act ; ana this without 
exception of rank or privilege. He also an- 
nulled an important privilege of our sove- 
reigns, who, though excommunicated in their 
kingly capacity, could still hear mass and re- 
ceive the sacrament in their chapel, with closed 
liuura. 

At the same moment, alleging the war with 
England as the cause, Philippe prohibited the 
exporting out of the kingdom gold, silver, arms, 
&c. This was to strike at Rome much more 
man at England. 

Nothing can be more mystically haughty, or 
more paternally hostile, than the bull launched 
in reply to this : — " In the sweetness of an in- 
effable love, (Ineffabilis amoris dulcidine sponso 
wo,) the Church, united to Christ, her husband, 
enjoys the most ample gifts and graces, espe- 
cially the gift of liberty. He has willed that 
his adorable spouse shall reign, as a mother, 
over his faithful people. Who, then, will not 
dread offending or provoking her ? Who but 
will feel that he offends the husband in the 
spouse ? Who will dare to infringe the liberties 
of the Church, in opposition to his God and his 
Lord ? Under what buckler will he hide him- 
self, that the hammer of the power from on high 

may not reduce him to dust and ashes 

0, my son, turn not thy ear from the voice of 
thy parent, &c." 

Boniface goes on to beg the king to examine 
well into his situation : " Thou hast not pru- 
dently taken into consideration the countries 
and kingdoms which surround thy own, the 
wills of those who govern them, or, perhaps, 
the sentiments of thy subjects in the different 
parts of thy states. Turn thy eyes around 
thee, look, and reflect. Remember that the 
kingdoms of the Romans, of the English, and 
of Spain, environ thee on every side ; think of 
their power, valor, the multitude of their inhab- 
itants, and thou wilt at once see that it was not 
the time and the day to attack and wound us 
tnd the Church by such pricits. . . Judge 

thyself what must have been the tnuughts of 
the Apostolic see, when, during the very time 

• Edward I. net tn work more roughly mill. On the 

*fiml of the clerjry to pay a tax that he had imposed, he 

{■ncd a proclamation of outlawry against them, and the 

wri-chief justice of the king's bench gave notico in full 

covrt, that " no manner of justice should be done to them 

h aay of the king's courts/' but " that justice shall he had 

fcpuut them by every one that will complain and require 

Hof os." Knighton, pp. 2491, 2502. Math. Wcatmon. ann. 

ML p. 439. Stamonal, U vili. p. 515.— Philippe-lc-Bel pro- 

ttederf, at least, according to form : " Since what Is given is 

■Mt acceptable, and Is, too, more agreeable to God and 

■as, than what U taken, we exhort yon of your charity to 

•to as fMa doable tithe, or fifth." Preuves des Liber'es de 

rafeM#GaJtte*a«,il.*». 
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that we were occupied with inquiring into and 
discussing the miracles attributed to the invoca- 
tion of thy grandsire of glorious memory, thou 
has sent us gifts such as provoke God's wrath, 
and merit. I do not say our indignation only, 
but that <>f the Church herself. .... 

" When have thy ancestors and thyself had 
recourse to this see, and your petition has re- 
mained unheeded ? And did a serious need 
again threaten thy kingdom, not only would the 
holy see grant thee reliefs at the hands of pre- 
lates and churchmen, but were the need urgent, 
it would lay its hand even on the chalices, 
crosses, and sacred vessels, rather than not 
thoroughly protect a kingdom so dear to the 

Holy See, and so long devoted to it 

We exhort, then, thy royal Serenity, and pray 
and entreat thee to receive with respect the 
medicaments offered thee by a paternal hand, 
to heed advice healthful to thee and thy king- 
dom, to correct thy errors, and not to suffer thy 
soul to be seduced by a false contagion. Pre- 
serve our good will and that of the Holy See, 
preserve a good reputation among men, and 
compel us not to have recourse to other and 
unusual remedies ; which, though justice should 
force us to use them, and make it our duty, we 
should enly employ regretfully and despite our- 
selves." 

These grave words, blending gentleness with 
menace, must have made an impression. Hith- 
erto, no pontiff had been more partial to our 
kings than Boniface. It is true, he had bepn 
made pope by the house of France ; but then 
he had, so far as depended on him, made it 
queen. He had invited Charles of Valois into 
Italy ; and until he could give him the Latin 
empire of Constantinople, had created hit* 
count of Romagna, captain of the patrimony of 
St. Peter, and lord of the march of Ancona. 
He obtained the throne of Hungary for French 
princes ; and did all that lay in his power to 
procure for them the imperial throne, and that 
of Castile. And in 1298, when chosen as arbi- 
ter by the French and English kings, he en- 
deavored to bring them together by means of 
marriage ; and, by a conditional award, deferred 
the restitutions which Philippe was to make to 
the Englishman. 

Aged as the Papacy already was, it still ap- 
peared to be the arbiter of the world. Boniface 
VIII. had been invited to judge between France 
and England, between England and Scotland, 
between Naples and Aragon, between the em- 
perors Adolphus of Nassau and Albert of Aus- 
tria ; was not all this enough to blind the pope 
as to his real strength 1 

His infatuation had reached its height when, 
in the year 1300, Boniface promised remission 
of their sins to all those who would repair to 
visit for thirty days the churches of tho Holy 
Apostles. This jubilee recalled at once that 
of the Jews, and the secular festivals of pagan 
Home. The Mosaic jubilee, which returned 
every fifty years, waa to xe&Vnfe x\v^ ^vt* Mt 
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11m jubilee cnmklered under 
iu poetic aspect. 
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liberty, and alienated estates to their original 
possessors : it was, if I may so speak, to annul 
history and undo time in the name of the only 
Eternal. Ancient Rome, in quite a different 
point of view, borrowed from the Etrusci the 
doctrine of Ages ;* but it was not to recognise 
in it the fluctuations of this world, the mortality 
of empires. Rome believed herself God ; judged 
herself immortal as well as invincible ; and on 
the return of each century, solemnized her 
eternity. 

In the year 1300 faith was still great. Pro- 
digious was the crowd which flocked to Rome.f 
The pilgrims were counted by the hundred 
thousand, and counting soon became impossi- 
ble. Neither the houses nor the churches could 
contain them ; and they encamped in the streets 
ind squares, under places of shelter hastily run 
■p, under stretched cloths, tents, and the arch 
if heaven. One would have thought that the 
«nd of time had come, and that the human race 
tad assembled before its Judge in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. 

To have an idea of the effect of this prodi- 
gious spectacle, one must have seen Rome, 
fallen as she is, during Passion Week, and on 
the glorious festival of Easter : on these great 
days, one almost forgets that sorrowing Rome 
is before one, the widow of two antique worlds. 

/Whatever may have been Boniface's motive, 
wnether fiscal or political, 1 owe him no grudge 
for this beautiful invention of the jubilee. 
Thousands of men, I feel a&3ured, have thanked 
him for it in their hearts. Who but would wish 
thus to be able to lay a stone in the path of 
time, to find a resting-place in his life between 
the regrets of the past, and the hopes of a bet- 
ter, a less to be regretted future 1 Who but 
would wish to pause while scaling the ruJe 
steep, to breathe a little at mid-day, Nel mezzo 
cammin di nostra vita ?X Great is our need of 
a resting-place midway, of a station,^ of a jubi- 
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And wherefore deride those fair souls who 
believed that evil could be fled by change of 
place, that one could travel from sin to sanc- 
tity, that the devil could be laid aside with the 
dress which we replace by the pilgrim's ? Is 
it not something to escape from the influence 
of places and habits ; to quit one's accustomed 
shores and sail to a new life ? Is there not an 
evil power, strong to blind and infatuate, in 
those spots to which the heart roots itself — 
whether it be the Charmcttes of Jean Jacques, 



• Bee my f!l«tolre Romnlne. 1. 1. p. 73. 

* The ronc«mr>c \vn* *o tnrertt »* to produce n famine. 
r»ee the work of cardinal St. (Jeorge. Roniface's nephew, en- 
titled TV Jnbilieo, in Biltl. Max. Pntrtun. xxv. p. 936. 

% ("In the middle pith of our life."— The opening lino 
of Dante'* Inferno.) — Translator. 

$ (A " nation" is one of the churches or chnpels, where 
the pilgrim is bound to repeat certain prayer.*, or perform 
certain acts of devotion. The twelve Basi/icai of Rome — 
being twelve of the earliest Christhn churches in Rome, 
aid so called from having been the Halls, so called, n<ed by 
the ancients, or else built on their model — were the stations 
appointed to be visited daring *.tu jubilee.)— Translatoe 



or the Pinada of Byron, or that Lake of. Aix- 
la-Cbapelle, with which, according to tradition, 
Charlemagne was bewitched. 

Let us not marvel at our ancestors' love of 
pilgrimages, and their attributing a regenerative 
virtue to w isiting distant sanctuaries. "The 
aged man, all white and hoary, tears himself 
from the spots where he has pursued his career, 
and from his alarmed family who see themselves 
deprived of a cherished father. — Old, weak, and 
panting, ho drags himself forward as be cia, 
helped on by his good-will, overcome as he is 
by yearu, and by the fatigue of the journey.— 
He comes to Rome to see the image of Him 
whom, dwelling on high, he hopes soon to be- 
hold again in heaven."* .... 

But there are who arrive no*, who sink by 
the way Most of our readers will re- 
collect that little painting of Robert's,! where 
the Roman pilgrim is seated in the arid cam- 
pagna ; she heeds neither her bleeding feet nor 
her nursling on her knees, panting with thirst, 
provided she reach the blessed hill which breaki 
the far distant horizon, Monte dijoia ! 

And when the end of the journey is Rome! 
when at the birth of a new century, at the sol. 
emn moment that an hour of the world's life 
has struck, we reach the great city, and see tod 
touch those antique memorials and tombs, be- 
fore only heard of and famed in our minds— 
and then, finding ourselves contemporary with 
all ages, both with consuls and with martyrs, 
and having, from station to station, from the 
Coliseum to the Capitol, and from the Pantheon 
to St. Peter, lived all history over again, having 
seen all death and all ruin — we depart, and re- 
trace our steps towards our country, towardi 
the natal tomb, but with less regret, and recon- 
ciled beforehand to die ! 

Hie Church, like those thousands of men 
who came on pilgrimage to her, found in this 
Jubilee of the year 1300, the sublime and cul- 
minating point of its historic life. From thtt 
hour its descent began. In the very multitude 
there collected, mingled the formidable men who 
were about to open a new world : some, cold 
and implacable politicians, like the historian, 
John Villani ; others, disappointed and haughty, 
like Dante, who was about to have his own Ju- 
bilee. The pope had summoned all the living 
to Rome ; Dante, in his Commedia, convened 
all the dead — revised the world that had closed, 
classified it, judged it. The middle age, as well 
as antiquity, appeared before him. Nothing 
was hidden from him. The secret of the sanc- 
tuary was told and profaned : the seals were 
taken off and broken, nor have they since been 
found. The middle age had lived ; life is a 
mystery, which perishes the moment it has re- 
vealed itself. The revelation of the middle age 
was the Divina Commedia, the cathedral oi 



* Petrarcha, sonn. 14. 

t (A French artist of high talent, whose usHsmI f stoats 
has been a serious loss to art.)— TjUMtltaTSJU 
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>log,ne, the paintings of the Campo Santo of 
sa. Thus art comes to terminate, to close 
e civilization — to crown it, and place it glori- 
sly in the tomb. 

Let us not blame the p: pe, if this octogena- 
m, lawyer as he was, and reared in strata- 
ms and the most prosaic intrigues,* allowed 
msclf to be hurried away by the greatness 
d poetry of .the moment, in which he saw 
inkind assembled at Rome, and kneeling he- 
re him. . . . Besides, there is a sombre in- 
ence which gives the vertigo in this tragic 
y. The sovereigns of Rome, its emperors, 
ve often seemed madmen. And even in the 
irteenth century, did not Cola Rienzi, a wash- 
woman's son, become tribune of Rome, point 
$ sword towards the three quarters of the 
>be and sav, u This and this, and that, too, is 
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Much greater reason had the pope to believe 
tiself master of the world. When Albert of 
jstria declared himself emperor on the death 

Adolphus of Nassau, Boniface, in his rage, 
iced the crown on his head, seized a sword, 
id exclaimed — " It is I who am Caesar, it is I 
ho am emperor, it is I who will defend the 
ghts of the empire.' 1 In the Jubilee of the 
ear 1300, he showed himself in the midst of 
lis multitude of every nation with the imperial 
teignia, with the sword and sceptre borne be- 
)re him on the globe, and preceded by a herald, 
rying, ** Here are two swords ; Peter, thou 
eest here thy successor ; and you, Christ ! 
egard your vicar." This was his explanation 
f the two swords which happened to be in the 
Dom in which Jesus Christ celebrated the Last 
topper with his apostles. f 

This excess of pontifical daring was to per- 
stuate the war between the two powers, the 
sclesiastical and the civil. The struggle, 
hich seemed to have ended with the house of 
*abia, is resumed by that of France — a war 
' ideas, not of persons ; of necessity, not of 
ill ; begun by the pious Louis IX., and con- 
iaed by the sacrilegious Philippe IV. 
" To recognise two powers and two princi- 
58," says Boniface, in his magnificent bull, 
nam Sanctam, " is to be heretical and Mani- 
tean.". . . But the world is born Manichean, 
d will die such ; it will ever feel within itself 
e struggle of the two principles. We would 
ish, indeed, not to believe in this duality, but 
b find it everywhere — nowhere more than in 
irselves. . . . What seekest thou ? Peace. 
his has been ever the riddle of the world, for 
e six or eight thousand years that there has 
en a world. But man is, and ever will be 



* *• He was skilled in the law, having first been an adro- 
it in the sacred college, then the pope's notary, then car- 
stf, and while cardinal, assessor in setting forth the 
lg]neats of the college, and replying to foreigners," (expe- 
or ad casus collegil declarandos, seu ad exteros respon- 
tdos.) Muratort, xi. 1113. 

' (I give the original — " II expliqualt ainsi les deux epees 
I se tronverent dans to lien ou Jesus-Christ fit la cent 
reset apotres.*')— TajuwLAToa. 



double : there will ever be in him pope and 
emperor.* 

Peace ! It exists in harmony, undoubtedly ; 
but from age to age it has been sought in unity. 
As early as the second century, St. Irenaeus 
writes against the Gnostics his book, entitled, 
De Monarchidt — on the unity of the principle 
of the world. De Monorchia, too, is the title 
of Dante's work, — on the unity of the social 

world, t 

Dante's is a strange work. He lays down 
peace, as the condition of development ; peace, 
under an only monarch. This monarch, pos- 
sessing all, has nothing to desire, and insomuch 
is impeccable. The root of evil is concupis- 
cence — where all has been supplied, what is 
there to desire ; what concupiscence can arise tj 
Such is Dante's reasoning. There remains to 
be proved that this ideal is real, and that this 
reality is the Roman people $ and that, lastly, 
the Romans have transmitted their sovereignty 
to the emperor of Germany. 

This work is a splendid Ghibeline epitaph on 
the German empire. In the year 1300 the 
Empire is no longer Germany exclusively, but 
is henceforward every empire, every monarchy ; 
it is the civil power in every country, and most 
especially in France. The two adversaries now 
are the Church, and the eldest son of the Church. 
On both sides the pretensions are illimitable — 
there are two infinites, face to face. The king, 
if he be not the only king, is, at least, the 
greatest king in the world ; the most re- 
vered, too, since St. Louis. Eldest son of 
the Church, he claims to be older than his 
mother : " Before there were priests," he said, 



* "Since every nature Is appointed to its own specific 
end, it follows that the nature of man is twofold, so that 
of all beings he alone partakes of corruptibility and incor- 
ruptibility .... wherefore to twofold man a twofold guide 
was necessary — to wit, the supreme pontiff, to guide man- 
kind, by the way of revelation, to life eternal ; and the 
emperor, to direct mankind, by the lights of philosophy, 
to temporal felicity." Dante, De Monarchist, p. 78, edlz. 
Zatta. 

f Id. ibid, t Iv. p. 8*. The editor has given the Imperial 
eagle by way of frontispiece, with this inscription: — 

E sotto I'ombra delle sacre penne, 
Governo '1 mondo 11 di mano In mano. 

Paradls. c vi. v. 7. 

(And under the shadow of his sacred plumes, he governed 
the world there, through successive hands.) 

t Notandnm quod justitise maxime contrariatur cuptdi- 

tas Ubi non est quod possit optari, impossibiie est 

ibl cuplditatem esse Sed monarcha non habet quod 

possit optare. Sua namque jurisdictio terminatur oceano 
solum. Id. ibid. p. 47. He proceeds to prove, that charity 
and universal liberty can only exist on condition of this 
monarchy. " Oh man ! man ! what storms, shipwrecks, and 
losses must be thine, while, a beast of many heads, thou 
pullest different ways ; and in like manner, art at variance . 
both in thought and feeling .... when with the trumpet 
of the Holy Ghost it is proclaimed to thee, ' Lo, how sweet 
and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.' " 
Id. ibid. p. 37. 

$ He proves it, 1st By the origin of Romulus, sprung a 
once from Europe and Atlas, (Africa,) "Quern in illo duplici 
concursu sanguinis a qualibet mundi parte in unum virum ; 

(inedestinatio divina latebit 1" Sdly, by the miracles wrought 
>y God for Rome, as the ancilia which fell from heaven in 
Noma's time, the geese of the capitol, fcc. 3dly, by the 
goodness displayed to Rome by the world, in being pteaaed 
to conquer it, fee. Id. ibid. pp. 27, 28. 
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44 the king was guardian of the kingdom of 
France." # 

The quarrel had already been begun with re- 
gard to church property ; but other causes of ir- 
ritation existed. Boniface had decided between 
Philippe and Edward, not as a friend and pri- 
vate person, but as pope. The count of Artois, 
indignant at the pontiff's partiality for the Flem- 
ings, snatched the hull from the legate's hands, 
and tossed it into the fire. By way of reprisal, 
Boniface favored Albert of Austria against 
Charles of Valois, who aspired to the imperial 
crown. On his side, Philippe seized on the va- 
cant revenues of Laon, Poitiers, and Reims ; 
and countenanced the mortal enemies of Boni- 
face, the Colonna — those rude Ghibelines and 
leaders of the Roman brigands against the 
popes. 

A possession evilly acquired, and which for a 
century had been a bone of contention between 
the pope and the king, was the immediate cause 
of the explosion — I allude to that bloody spoil, 
Languedoc. Boniface VIII. paid for Innocent 
III. The archbishop loudly claimed the right 
of homage from Narbonne, (a. d. 1300,) for 
which the viscount did homage direct to the 
king, but showed a disposition to come to terms, 
when the pope threatened him with excommu- 
nication if he entered into treaty without the 
sanction of the Holy See. He summoned to 
Rome the king's man, (the viscount of Nar- 
bonne ;) and, moreover, menaced Philippe, if he 
did not renounce the countship of Melgueil, of 
which his officers had despoiled the church of 
Maguelone.f 

This was not all. In Philippe's despite, the 
pope had created in Languedoc — a land full of 
nazard to France, lying as it did at the very 
gates of the count of Foix and of the king of 
Aragon — a new bishopric, cut out of the diocese 
of Toulouse, the bishopric of Pamicrs. THe 
new bishop was a creature of his own, Bernard 
de Saisset ; and this individual he selected as 
his envoy to the king, to remind the latter of 
his promise to undertake the crusade, and to 
summon him to set at liberty the count of Flan- 
ders and his daughter. Philippe-le-Bel was not 
to be addressed in such fashion with impunity. 

This Saisset, who delivered his message with 
excess of boldness, had been already named to 
the king by the bishop of Toulouse,! as the 
originator of a vast conspiracy to deprive the 
French of the whole of the South. Saisset 
belonged to the family of the ancient viscounts 
of Toulouse ; and was the friend of all the dis- 
tinguished men and municipal nobility of this 
great city.^ His dream was the foundation of 

* Antequim css<*nt clorirl, rex Fmncur hnbebnt custo- 
dlam regnl sui, et potornt stututa furore. Dupuy, Pr. p. 17H. 

t Dupny, Differ, p. 0. 

1 •• For there whs anciently a count nnd viscount of Tou- 
louse, and he was descended from the viscounty who gov- 
erned a certain part of the state of Toulouse." Id. ibid. 
pi 640. 

4 " Because all the best families of Toulouse are akin to 
Be, and wiil do as I desire." Ibid. p. G43. 



a kingdom of Languedoc,* in favor of the com 
of Foix, or of the count of Comminges, whs 
sprang from the Raymonds of Toulouse, m 
deeply regretted by their ancient subjects.! 

These great lords of the South had not the 
power, or the patriotism, or the lofty courage 
required for such an undertaking. The count 
of Comminges crossed himself when he heard 
such bold proposals, and exclaimed, "This 
Saisset is a devil rather than a man. "J The 
count of Foix played a more odious part. He 
received all Saisset's confidential disclosures; 
but only to communicate them to the king through 
the bishop of Toulouse. $ He made known that 
Saisset designed to seek the hand of the daogh- 
ter of the king of Aragon, who, he said, vat 
his friend, for the son of the count de Foix;| 
that, moreover, he had said, " The French will 
never do any good, but rather harm to the cou* 
try :"^[ and that he would not arrange the di*. 
putes regarding his bishopric with the count de 
Foix, except on condition of his coming tow 
arrangement with the counts of Armagnac aid 
of Comminges, and so combining the whi4e 
country under his influence. 

Several bitter sayings against the king were 
attributed to Saisset : — " Your king of France," 
he was reported to have said, "is a fake 

coiner. His money is only dirt Thi 

Philippe le Bel is neither a man nor even i 
beast, he is an image, r.othing more.** .... 
The birds, says the fable, chose the due for 
their king, a large and fine bird, it is true, bet 
the most worthless of all. The magpie caae 
one day to complain to the king of the spar- 
row-hawk, and the king made no answer, (nisi 
quodfiavit.) There is your king of France for 
you ; he is the finest man one can lay eyes no, 
but he can only stare at people. ff .... The 



* " lie had heard the said bishop of Pamiers say to tis* 
count of Foix. ' Come to terms with me, and you shall have 
the town of Pamiers, and shall be king, for that there waft 
formerly a kingdom there as noble as the kingdoai of 
France ; and afterwards I will make you count of'ToBloant, 
a* I have many very* noble nnd very powerful friends in flat 
city and land of Toulouse.* " .... Ibid. p. 645. See. too, 
the testimony of the first witness, p. 633, and that of to* 
sixteenth, p. 640. 

t "The bishop himself had always loved the cent of 
Comminges and all his family, and particularly beeau* Tm 
was on one side lineally descended from the count of T<m- 
I<>u«e, and the people of the said land were attached tn the 
aforesaid count for this reason." Ibid. Evidence of tbt 
seventeenth witness, p. 642. 

X Uuihu* auditis dicius comes slgnavit *e. dlcens: "Ista 
ruin est homo, sed diabolus." Ibid. p. 644, and p. 650,— 
whore is given the evidence of the count himself whicl 
comprises all the chnrges sworn to by the rest. 

$ This bhhop of Toulouse was detested in his dince*e as 
being a Frenchman, and unacquainted with the language of 

the country "For he Is of a tongue, which ofaocieal 

date Is hostile to our tongue. (Qaia est de lingua qua inH 
micatur lingua? nostra* ab antiquo.") Ibid. p. 643. 

|| Ibid. Fir<t witness, p. 634 

1! Ibid. p. 643. 

** Ibid. Twenty -second witness, p. 649; and the tweatr 
third witness, p. 649. 

tf Ave* nntiquitus feccrunt regem, ut narratnr In tabntk, 
et fecemnt regem de quadam ave vocata due, que at 
magna et inter aves major et pulchrior, et absolute slU 
valet, imb est vilior avis quain sit. ... . Talis rex Pint- 
cia\ quod emt pulchrior homo mundi, et nihil allud <*• 
faccrc nisi respicere homines. Ibid. pp. 643, 644. 
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low-a-daysdead and destroyed through 
ature of this court. 41 .... But St. 
s told me more than once, that the 
tonarchy would perish with its tenth 
toning from Hugh Capet. f 
of Philippe's commissioners, a lay- 
a priest, coming into Languedoc to 
proceedings against Saisset, he felt 
r, and was for flying to Rome : but the 
n did not allow him time. They took 
ight, in his bed, and carried him off 
;ogether with his servants, who were 
torture. The king then sent to the 
to exonerate himself for having viola- 
ivileges of the Church, but to require 
>'s degradation, before he had him ex- 
The king's letter breathes a strange 
)lood : — the king requires the sover- 
iff to apply such remedy, and so to 
the duty of his office as that this 
?ath, (dictus vir mortis?) whose life 
s very spot he inhabits, be degraded 
order, and stripped of every clerical 
; and so that the lord king may of 
r to God and man, this man plunged 
>yss of iniquity, hardened and beyond 
orrection — that the king may, by the 
of justice, make an excellent sacri- 
steeped is he in sin, that all the 
must fail him in death, since he is 
to God and to all creatures. "J 
>pe claimed the bishop, suspended the 
the French kings enjoyed of exemp- 
excommunication, and summoned the 
France to attend at Rome on the 1st 
iber, of the year following. Finally, 
sed to the king the bull Ausculta fili, 
a, my son, to the counsels of a tender 
The pope began by these irritating 
lich his adversaries well knew how to 
heir advantage : " God has set us, 
unworthy, above kings and kingdoms, 
on us the yoke of apostolic servitude, 
ut and pull down, destroy, disperse, 
nd to build and to plant in his name 
a doctrine. $ . . . ." Altogether, the 
under a paternal form, a recapitula- 
te twenty-second witness, p. 648. 
633 ; and the twenty-first witness, p. 648. See, 

3. This Is a pedantic Imitation of a passage, 
efenee of Roscius Amerinus, (Pro Roscio Jimeri- 

to the punishment of parricide, 
i du Diflerend, pp. 48-52. 

ards of the bull, quoted in the text, are those 
< Jeremiah, in respect to his prophetic mission. 
v. 10.) They had been advanced in support of 
etensions long before the time of Boniface ; as, 

in the Letter of Honorius III., written in 1225, 
France, 
i JUi. the two first words of this hull, have 

its historical name. It was published in De- 
I, and was preceded only two days by another 

of Boniface, called Snlvator Mundi, by which 
d all favors and privileges which had been ac- 
s predecessors to the kings of France, and to all 
a, whether lay or clerical, who abetted Philip. 

VIII. sec. 57." Waddlngton's History of the 

. ii. BOteS tO p. 436.)— TRAMbLATOE. 



tion of all the griefs of the pope and of the 
Church. 

Pierre Flotte, the chancellor, undertook to 
bear the answer of the pepe. The answer 
was, that the king would not release his prison- 
er, that all he would do was to intrust him 
to the safeguard of the archbishop of Narbonne ; 
that gold and silver should no more be allowed 
to quit France, and that the prelates should not 
repair to Rome. It was a rude insult for the 
pope, still triumphant from his Jubilee, to be 
addressed so freely by this little one-eyed 
lawyer.* The- altercation was violent The 
pope took the high tone : — " My power," he 
said, " embraces the two." Pierre Flotte re- 
plied by a sharp distinguo : — " Yes, but your 
power is verbal, the king's real."t The Gascon 
Nogaret, who was associated with Pierre Flotte, 
could not contain himself. He denounced vio- 
lently, and with all the impetuous vehemence 
of the South, the abuses of the pontifical court, 
and the conduct of the pope himself. J And so 
they quitted Rome, raging in their professional 
hatred of priests, having insulted the pope, 
and certain of perishing if they did not an- 
ticipate him. 

To arouse the general indignation against 
Boniface, it behooved to extract some very clear 
and very offensive consequences from the af- 
fected babble in which the court of Rome loved 
to drown its meaning. So they drew up be- 
tween them a brutal summary or petty bull, 
(petite bulle,) in which the pope was made to 
express all his pretensions in the bluntest 
terms. At the same time they circulated a 
false answer to the false bull, in which the 
king addressed the pope with vulgar violence 
and grossness. This answer, of course, was 
not intended to be sent, but to produce two 
results. In the first place, it degraded the 
sacrosanct power, on which this dirt was thrown 
with such impunity ; and, in the second place, 
it intimated that the king felt himself strong, 
which is the way to be really so. 

" Boniface, bishop, servant of the servants 
of God, to Philippe, king of the Franks : fear 
God and keep his commandments. We will 
thee to know that thou art subjected to us in 
temporal as well as spiritual matters ; that col- 
lation to benefices and prebends belongs not to 
thee ; that if thou hast the keeping of vacant 
benefices, it is to reserve their fruits for those 
who succeed to them ; that if thou hast colla- 
ted to any, we declare the collation invalid, and 
revoke it, if it have been executed, declaring all 
those who think otherwise heretics. Given at 
the Lateran, on the nones of December, in the 
seventh year of our Pontificate." This is the 
date of the bull, Ausculta fili.§ 



• Belial Hie, Petrus Flote. semividens corpora, men 
totaliter eicvcatus. Bulie de BoniC aax prelats de 
Dupuy, Preuves, p. 65. 

t Dupuy, Hist du DUE p. 11. 

t Ibid. 

$ Dupuy, Preuves, p. 44- 
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- " Philippe, by the grace of God, king of the 
French, to Boniface, who gives himself out for 
pope, little or no greeting. Let thy very great 
silliness know that we are subject to no one in 
temporal matters ; that collation to vacant 
churches and prebends belongs to us of royal 
right ; that the fruits are ours ; that the colla- 
tions made and to be made by us, are valid both 
for past and future ; that we will maintain those 
in possession with all our power, and that we 
hold all who think differently, fools and mad- 



men." 

These strange words, which, a century be- 
fore, would have armed the whole kingdom 
against the king, were well received by the no- 
bility, and by the towns. A step further was 
then taken ; and the nobility directly compro- 
mised with the pope. On the 1 1th of February, 
1303, the petite built was burnt, in presence of 
the king and of * crowd of barons and knights, 
in the midst of the Parisians, and the act was 
then proclaimed by sound of trumpet through- 
out the capita).* Vet two hundred years — and a 
German monk will do of his owji private au- 
thority, what Pierre Flotte and Nogaret are now 
doing in the name of the king of France. 

But it was requisite to engage the whole 
kingdom in the quarrel ; and an unusual mea- 
sure was resorted to. The pope had convoked 
the prelates to Rome for the 1st of November ; 
the king convoked the states for the 10th of 
April — no more the states of the clergy and 
nobility, no more the states of the Sooth, as 
assembled by St. Louis, but the states both of 
South and North, the states of the three orders, 
of the clergy, the nobility, and the burgesses of 
the towns. This assembling of the States- 
General by Philippe-le-Bel constitutes the na- 
tional era of France, its baptismal register ; and 
the place of its baptism was the basilica of 
Notre-Dame, for there the states first met. In 
like manner as the Holy See, in the time of 
Gregory VII., and of Alexander III., had re- 
lied on the people ; so did the enemy of that 
see now summon the people to his aid. These 
burgesses, mayors, sheriffs, consuls of towns, 
under whatever humble and servile form they 
now assemble to speak as directed by king 
and nobles, were, nevertheless, the first visible 
manifestation of the people. 

Pierre Flotte opened the states (April 10th, 
1302) in bold and able style. He attacked the 
first words of the bull, Ausculta fili : — " God 
has set us over kings and kingdoms/'. . . Then 
he asked whether the French could without 
cowardice allow their kingdom, always free and 
independent, to be thus placed in vassalage to 
the pope 1 This was adroitly confounding 



* Id. p. 59. — Fnerunt liters ejus (paps) in regno Frau- 
ds coram pluribus coocremata:, et sine honors remlssl 
ntmtli. Chron. Rothomagcnsc, ann. 130*2; and Appendix 
Annalium, If. Steronis Altahensis. The manuscript quoted 
by Dupuy, (Preuv. da Diff. p. 59.) and which he alone has 
Men, Is not, therefore, as 31. Slsmondi says, the only autho- 
4tyArtbe(AcL HImU ties Franc,, t Ix. p. 88. 



moral and religious, with poHtieal d ep e nd e s e aj 
touching the feudal string raMing the wanntyj 
contempt of the priest. The fiery count of Ar* 
tois, who had already snatched from the lsjaitj 
and torn in pieces the bull AmtculU* took wk 
the word, and 'said, that if the king ehossM 
endure or to overlook the pope's designs, taff 
barons would not.* This coarse flattery, mil 
ing the guise of freedom and boldness, was a)ij 
plaudedhy the nobles. At the same rims, tssfl 
were induced to sign and seal a letter, vraw 
in the vulgar tongue, not to the pope, bat tatf 
cardinals. This letter was probably written " 
forehand by the care of the chancellor, for it 
dated the HHi* of April, the very day on 
the states met. In this lengthy epistle, 
barons, after wishing the cardinals ** 
increase of charity, lore, and all the good 
can wish themselves,** declare, that as id 
evils which ** he who at present is in the 
of the government of the Church," alleges 
have been committed by the king, they have i 
wish, " neither they, nor the universities, 
the people of the kingdom, to have them 
rected or amended by any other than by 
said lord the king." They aeeuae " him wa 
present sits in the seat of the government «f 
Church," of drawing lam soma from the 
lation of archbishops, bishops, and other 
ficiaries, " so that the people, who are soli. 
to them, are oppressed and fleeced ; nor ess 
prelates confer the benefices in their gift oa 
noble clerks, and other well-born and 
learned men of their dioceses, by whose predt*] 
cessors churches were founded"^ Indisputably 
the barons subscribed with all their heart is 
this last sentence, in which the' able framertf 
the epistle insinuated, that benefices, mwdj 
founded by their ancestors, should be girea 
their younger brothers, or their creatures, 
has been the practice in England, more 
ularly since the Reformation. By this 
of policy the discomfiture of the pope was 
tified with the restoration of the vast estates 
which the barons had stripped themselves 
bestow on the Church in the ages of 
fervor.J 



* Dopuy, Hist da Diff. p. 12. 

t Id. J*reuves, pp. 60-63. 

X The letter went on to say. In the name of the : 
" And were it the ease that we, or that any of as, i 
choose to suffer it, neither oar said lord the king, nsr 
common people of the said kinjdom would allow of tt: 
to our great grief and sorrow, we will yon to know kf I 
holder of these letters, that these are not things dusdn I 
God, or which ought to please any right-priaclpM ssoni 
nor ever did such things enter man's heart, nor ' 
nor could they be looked for, except by Antichrist. 
Wherefore we pray and entreat yon with aU 
affection .... that all the evils which have team 
be altogether done away with, and that far the 
which he has been in the habit of *Amr <wl ti h» I 
punished that the state of Christendom be nstomf a 
may remain in peace, and oa these matters give as 111 
by the bearer of these letters your pleasure and In 
for*it is for this we send him specially to you, and 



you to be assured that neither for life nor nr di 
desert, or wish to desert thin quarrel, and that we s» 
according to the p lea su re of osuk^dseahsg, • . ..!■ 
cease It would be too long sad smMssSBSfeWsSsewt 1 
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To judge by the reply of the cardinals, the 
letter of the citizens was modelled on that of 
the nobles. But it has not been preserved ; 
whether it was thought unworthy of the care, 
«r that it was feared that the last of the three 
•rders should afterwards advauce pretensions 
mi the bold language which it had been allowed 
lo use on this occasion. 

The letter on behalf of the clergy is quite 
opposed to these by its moderation and mildness. 
It is addressed " Sanctissimo patri ac domino 
no carissimo," to their most holy father and 
Nearest lord the pope. . . . They set forth the 
king's griefs, and claim independence for him 
■» regards temporal matters. They state that 
Ikey have done all in their power to soften him ; 
and that they have besought him to allow them 
lo throw themselves at the feet of the apostolic 
beatitude : but that king and barons have an- 
swered that they would on no account be suf- 
fered to quit the kingdom. They are bound, 
they say, by their oath to the king, to defend 
his person, his honors, and liberties, as well as 
tfce rights of the kingdom — and so much the 
as numbers of them hold duchies, counties, 
les, and other Jiefs.* Finally, in this their 
hard necessity, they throw themselves on the 
providence of his sanctity, " with words full of 
■oars and of sobs mixed with tears, imploring 
titpaternal clemency,"! &c. 

This letter, different as it is from that of the 
barons, nevertheless equally puts forward the 
t grievance of the nobility — " The prelates 
longer have aught to give, nor even where- 
with to make restoration to, the nobles, whose 
macestors founded churches ."J 



>pat hta semi to the present letters, written by onr common 
it— We, Loys, (Louis,) son of the king of France, cuens 
Evreox, (eount of Evreux ;) Robert cuens d'Artois; Rob- 
dux de Bourgoigne, (duke of Burgundy ;) Jean dux tie 
iae, (dnke of Brittany ;) Ferry dux de Lorraine ; Jean 

i (count) de Halnaut et de Hollande; Henry cuens de 

fcsKimtmnrt ; Guis cuens de St. Pol ; Jean cuens de Dreux ; 
mens de la Marche ; Robert cuens de Bouloignc ; 
evens de Nivers et de Retel ; Jean cuens d'Eu ; Jler- 
enens dt Commlnges; Jean cuens d'Aubinnrle; Je;in 
de Pores , ?aleran cuens de Pcrigors ; Jean cuens tie 
_iy; J. cueas d' Auxerre ; Aymars de Poitiers cuens de 
VsJentiimlft ; E^tennes cuens de Sancerre; Renault cuens 
Montbeliart; Enjorrant sire (lord) dc Coney; (iodefroy 
Breban; Raoul de Clermont, connestnblo de France; 
ib sire de Chastiau vital n ; Jourdain sire de Lille ; Jean de 
sire Dariay ; Guillaume de Chaveigny sire de Clms- 
i-Ranul; Richars sire de Bcaujcu: et Amaury viouens 
fvtsconnt) de Karbonne, have put at the request, and in the 
of all, and for all the rest, our seal* to the«e present 
Given at Paris, the 10th day of April, the year of 

. . Proat qoldam nostrum qui ducatiu, comitattH, 
feoda et alia membra dictl regni tenemus . . . . 
ins eldem debitis consiliis et auxiliis opportunis. 
add. **And we act thus, conscious that difficulties 
and multiply when laymen shrink from acting with 
' Id. Preuves, p. 70. 

letter is dated, or, more probihlv, antedated. Mnrch, 

ParisUs di» M&rti* prmdicta" (the aforesaid dny of 

:) bow. no day is previously mentioned; bnt they 

dale from the day on which the king summoned 

fa, since they had not complied with the pope's 

pnrlati dum non babent quid pro meritis trihuant, 
tant, nobillbns, quorum progenitores ecclesht* 
it. at allls llttoratis personis, non Inveniunt ser- 
JDsip. Preuves, p. 09. 






While the struggle was thus going on with 
the pope, a momentous and fearful circumstance 
occurred, which widened the breach. The states 
assembled on the 10th of April. But, on the 
21st of March, a repetition of the Sicilian Ves- 
pers had taken place at Bruges — where fout 
thousand French had been massacred. 

The barons had met for the opening of the 
states, and were easily persuaded to direct their 
army against Flanders, filled with wrath as they 
were and swollen with feudal pride ; a victory 
over the Flemings would be a battle gained 
over the pope. Pierre Flotte, deeply involved 
in the issue, would not lose sight of the king. 
Chancellor though he was, and one of the long 
robe, he mounted his horse with the men-at- 
arms. 

Cruelly punished were the Flemings for their 
having called in the French. From the very 
first day, a mutual ill-will had sprung up be- 
tween them. Edward having left the count 
to his own resources, in order that he might 
devote himself to the war with Wallace, the 
French drove him from place to place, and 
persuaded him to give himself up to Philippe, 
who would treat him well. This good treat- 
ment was throwing him into the prison of 
the Louvre, where his daughter had already 
died. 

The French king had only to take peaceable 
possession of Flanders. lie himself even had 
no idea of the importance of his conquest. 
When he led his queen with him to visit the 
rich and famous cities of Ghent and Bruges, 
they were dazzled and alarmed. The Flemings 
thronged to meet them in vast numbers, curious 
to see a king. They sallied forth with their 
huge, fat persons, richly arrayed, and wearing 
heavy chains of gold, thinking to honor and 
pleasure their new lord.* It was quite the 
contrary. The queen could not forgive their 
being so bravely attired, especially the women : 
" Here," she said with spite, " I see only 

queens. "f 

Chatillon, an uncle of the queen of France, 
the governor appointed by Philippe, set about 
curing them of this pride and insolence of 
wealth. lie deprived them of their municipal 
elections and the management of public busi- 
ness, which was setting the rich against him : 
and then struck at the poor by assessing the 
workman in a quarter of his daily wages. The 
Frenchman, accustomed to harass our petty 
communes, did not know the risk he ran in put- 
ting in motion these prodigious ant-hills, these 
formidable wasps-nests of Flanders. The crown* 
ed lion of Ghent which sleeps, its head on the 
Virgin's lap,J slept badly and awakened often. 

* "The leading men wore garment* of two entirely op 
polite colors; I ho multitude udded a third." Meyer, ann 
1301. p.«l. 

t Ego rata sum solam me esse rcglnara : at hie sexcentas 
con*picio. Ibid. 

% " Tho city arms am a virgin, within a wooden ratlin* 
In whoso Up rest* a lion with the standard of FUukdjtta" 
{ . . . . ItanderuA, Uandtxv. t\et.\.\.v*^.« 
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Massacre at Braces. 



REVOLT OF THE FLEMINGS 



Battle of Coartrai. 
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Roland's bell sounded oftencr for tumult than 
for fire — Roland ! Roland ! tingle, Uis a fire ; 
peal; 'tis a rising /* 

The result was not difficult to be foreseen. 
The people began to whisper together, and 
to assemble at nightfall. f The Sicilian Ves- 
pers had taken place but twenty years be- 
fore. 

At first, thirty of the heads of the trades ap- 
peared before Chatilion to complain that the 
works undertaken by royal order had not been 
paid for.J The high and mighty lord, accus- 
tomed to the rights of corvee and purveyorship, 
was indignant at their insolence, and threw them 
into prison. The people flew to arms, set them 
free, and some lives were lost, to the great 
alarm of the wealthier classes, who declared 
for the royal officers. The affair was brought 
before the parliament. Here we have the par- 
liament of Paris sitting in judgment on Flan- 
ders, as it but recently did on the king of Eng- 
land. 

The decree of the parliament was that the 
heads of the trades were again to be thrown into 
prison. Among them were two men loved by 
the people ; the deacon of the butchers and the 
deacon of the weavers. The latter, Peter Koe- 
nig, (Peter King,) was a poor man, of wretched 
appearance, little, and one-eyed ; but a man of 
head, and a popular mob and street orator. $ He 
led the trades out of Bruges ; and they massa- 
cred all the French in the neighboring villages 
and castles, returning by night. They stretched 
chains across the streets to hinder the French 
from scouring the town ; and each burgess was 
pledged to remove the saddle and bridle of the 
knight lodged with him. On the 21st of March, 
1302, all the lower classes sound the alarm on 
their caldrons ;|| a butcher strikes the first blow ; 
in every direction the French are attacked and 
cut down. The women were the most furious 
in throwing them out of the windows ; or they 
were led to the market-places, where they were 
put to death. The massacre continued for three 
days ; and twelve hundred knights and two 
thousand foot-soldiers fell victims. 

After this plunge, it remained but to conquer 
or die. The men of Bruges marched at first to 
Ghent, in the hope of being joined by its citi- 
zens. But these were held back by the large 
manufacturers ;^f and, perhaps, by the jealousy 



• The inscription on the great bell— 

-Itoelandt, Roclnndt, ah ick kleppe, dan ist brand t, 
Ala ick luyc, dan ist storm in Vlsnderlandt." 

Id. 1. ii. p. 115. 

t Convenlre, conferre, rolloqui inter se sub crepusculum 
noctis multitudo. Meyer. 

X Villnnl, 1. viii. c. 54, p. 82. 

$ Primus auaus est Gallorum obsistere tyrannidi Petrus 
cognomen to Rex, homo plebclus. unorulu*, state gexago- 
nariu*, opiticio textor pannorum, brevi vir staturn ncc fncie 
aduiodum liberal!, animo tamen inngno et feroci, consilio 
bonus, manu proinpttis, Flandrica quidem lingua conipriiuis 
(acundua, (tallica: ignarus. Meyer, p. 91. 

Q *' Not daring to force their way to the city bell, they 
■truck upon their caldrons (jjelccs) .... as a signal for a 
pnoral rising." Id. p. 90. 

7 "The chief own of the city, and those who had in- 



Ghent had of Bruges as well. The men of 
Bruges had with them, besides their own lands, 
only Ypres,rEcluse, Newport, Berghes, Fames, 
and Gravel ines, which followed them either 
willingly, or perforce. They had placed at Uw 
head of their militia one of the sons of the 
count of Flanders, (the young Guy of Dam- 

5ierre,) and one of his grandsons, (William of 
uliere,) who was a priest, but who unfrocked 
himself in order to fight along with them.* 

They were in Cvurtrai, when the French 
pitched their camp m front of it. These me* 
chanics, who had seldom fought in the opea 
country, would, perhaps, have willingly retired; 
but retreat was dangerous in a large plain, and 
before so numerous a cavalry. f They waited 
for the attack bravely. Each man had fixed b 
the ground before him his gvttentag, or stain 
shod with iron. Their device was the fine 
motto, Scilt und Vriendt, " My friend and my 
buckler. "$ Mass was celebrated, and ther 
wished to take the communion together ; but as 
they could not all receive the eucharist, each 
man stooped down, and raised to his lips amor* 
sel of the turf at his feet.6 The knights who 
were with them dismounted and dismissed their 
horses ; and at the same time that they thai 
converted themselves into foot-soldiers, the? 
dubbed the heads of the trades knights. AD 
knew that the day of grace was past. Rumors, 
too, ran from man to man, that Chatilion hid 
brought casks filled with ropes to hang then 
with ;|| and that the queen had counselled the 
French when they were killing the Flemish 
boars, not to spare the sows.^f 

The constable, Raoul de Nesle, proposed t , 
manoeuvre by which the Flemings would have 
been turned, and cut off from Courtrai. But 
the king's cousin, the Count d'Artois, who com- 
manded the army, brutally asked him, "Are 
you afraid of these rabbits, or have you aoy of 
their skin about you ?" The constable, who 
had married one of the count of Flanders' 
daughters, felt the insult, and haughtily an- 
swered, " If your highness will ride even with 
me to-day, you will ride far enough !" At the 
same time he commanded and led an impetoooi 
charge in a cloud of July dust. (It was the 11th 
of July, 1302.) As each man-at-arms strove 
to follow him closely through shame of being 

fluenco either by virtue of their office or their wealth, fol- 
lowed the Lilies, dreading the royal power, and fearing tat 
their property." Id. p. VI. 

* Si.«mondl, t. Ix. p. 96.— G. Villani, 1. vitl. c. 55, p. 391 

t (The Flemings, too, were anxious to save the dty.>- 
Translator. 

X (This was the Shibboleth used by the Flemings at tM 
mawicre of Bruges. Sentinels were posted at the citf 
gates, with orders to put every one to death wbo could wi 
pronounce words so impossible to all but a native toegw. 
as Scilt nnd Vriendt. Meyer, p. 92.) — Translator. 

$ G. Villani, 1. viii. c. 55, p. 335. See my SymboUaueft 
Droit. 

|| Vasa vinarla portasse restibus plena, ut plebelos ftttfr 
gulnivt. Meyer, p. 92. 

IT Ut a pros quidem, hoc est vlros, haslls, sed sues vertttl 
confodcrent. The men she would have speared, the wonti 
spitted, " being." says Meyer, '* particularly hostile to lbs 
latter on account of the bravery of their apparaL** » ftt 
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1 the hindmost, the rearward pushed on 
iding files, who, when near to the Flem- 
:ound themselves upon what is found' in 
direction in this canal-cut country, a fosse, 
ithoms wide.* The cavalry were thus 
itated into it ; and the fosse being in the 
of a crescent they could not file off on 
ngs. In this fosse the whole chivalry of 
e were buried — Artois, Chatillon, Nesle, 
nt, Eu, Aumale, Dammartin, Dreux, Sois- 
Tancarville, Vienne, Melun, and a host of 
nobles, and with them the chancellor, who, 
inedly, did not count on perishing in such 
is company. 

! Flemings slew these dismounted knights 
r ease, choosing their men in the fosse ; 
hen they found their mail impervious to 
ant weapons, they brained them with 
or iron mauls. t A number of working 
\ were with the Flemings, who went 
this bloody business as if it were so 
ask-work. One of these monks boasted^ 
ring brained forty knights and fourteen 
id foot-soldiers — evident rhodomontade. 
thousand gilt spurs (another authority 
seven hundred) were suspended in the 
iral of Courtrai ; unlucky trophies to the 
nee eighty years afterwards when Charles 
iw them hanging there, he put all the 
tants to death. 

s terrible defeat which had exterminated 
itire vanguard of the French army, that 
ay, most of the great barons, — this battle 
made room for so many new possessors, 
rned oyer so many fiefs to minors, wards 
; king, undoubtedly weakened for the 
is military power, but abated none of his 
against the pope. In one sense, the 
chy was rather strengthened by it. Who 
whether the pope might not have found 
jars of turning against the king some of 
gi ~>\t feudatories who had signed, it is 
he famous letter ; but who, returning 
md victorious from the Flemish war, 
have the less feared the king ? 
forbore confounding the two powers, as 
1 appeared desirous to do till then : but 
the news of Philippe's defeat at Courtrai 
)d Rome, the pontifical court changed its 
ige, and a cardinal wrote word to the 
of Burgundy that the king was excom- 
ated for having hindered the prelates 
repairing to Rome, that the pope could 
rite to an excommunicated person, and 
ibove all, it was requisite that the king 
i do penance. Meanwhile, the prelates, 
. round the pope by the king's reverse, 



Jegherst makes no mention of the fosse : undoubt- 
exalt the glory of the Flemings, 
vdlbile narratu est quanto robore, quantaque fero- 
Dctaatem secum in fossls hostem nostri excepcrint, 
ferrets plumbeisque mactaverint. Meyer, p. 94. 
p. 77- — See, above, a note at p. 358. 

Ileimtu eognoroento ab Saltinga Tantis vlri- 

leavit at equltes 40 prostravisse, hostesque alios 
Ifolas— gloriatus sit. id. p. 95. 



left for Rome to the number of forty-five. The 
king lost at one blow all his bishops, just as 
he had recently lost almost all his barons at 
Courtrai.* 

But this administration of lawyers displayed 
extraordinary vigor and activity. On the 23d 
of March, a grand ordinance, conceived in a 
very popular spirit, was published for the re- 
formation of the kingdom, in which the king 
promised good government, equal justice, re- 
pression of venality, protection of ecclesiastics, 
respect of the privileges of the nobles, security 
of person and of property, and observance of all 
established customs, f He promised gentle- 
ness, and secured the command of force, re- 
cruiting the Chatelet and its armed police, its 
sergeants, foot-sergeants, horse-sergeants, ordi- 
nary sergeants, and sergeants of the watch. J 

THE POPE ATTACKED BY THE KING. 

The two adversaries, close upon collision, de- 
sired to leave nothir g behind them, and sacrificed 
every thing in the interest of this great strug- 
gle. The pope made up his quarrel with Albert 
of Austria, and recognised him as emperor : 
he had need of some one to oppose to the kin? 
of France. The king purchased peace frorr 
the English by the enormous sacrifice of Guy- 
enne, (May 20th.) What must have been his 
pang, on restoring to his enemy this rich 
country, this kingdom of Bordeaux !$ 

But it had come to that point, that it was 
necessary to "do or die."|| On the 12th of 

* A fortnight before the battle of Courtrai, the pope held 
language to the cardinals which strongly savored of a wish 
for reconciliation. Among other things, he observed that 
in Phillppe*Auguste's time the French king's revenue wai 
eighteen thousand francs, but that now, thanks to the mu- 
nificence of the church, it amounted to more than forty 
thousand. Pierre Flotte. he added, is blind bodily and 
mentally, and so God has punished him in this world : this 
man of gall, this man of the devil, this Ahithophel, is sup- 
ported by the count* of Artois and of St. Pol ; he has falsi- 
fied or forged a letter of the pope's, in which he makes him 
tell the king that he ought to acknowledge that he holds his 
kingdom of him. lie went on to say, " We have now been 
a doctor of law for forty years, and know that both powers 
are ordained of God. Who then can believe that we ever 
uttered such nonsense ? . . . . But it is not to be denied, 
that the king and all others of the faithful are subjected to 
us. as regards sin What the king has done unlaw- 
fully, we wish him to do henceforward lawfully. There is 
no tavor that we will refuse him. Let him send us honest' 
men like the dukes of Burgundy and Brittany ; and where 
they point out to us that we have erred, we will amend the 
same. As long as I was cardinal, I was French ; and since, 
we have loved the king much. Without us, he would not 
have a foot on his throne ; the English and the Germans 
would be up in arms against him. We know all the secrets 
of the kingdom ; we know how the Germans, the Burgundlan*. 
and the people of Languedoc lovo the French — ' A mantes 
neminem amat vos nemo,' (none love you who love none.) 
says St. Bernard. Our predecessors have deposed three 
kings of France ; and. after all that this one has done, w o 
could depose him like a poor boy, (sieut unum garcionem,) 
with pain, indeed, and great sorrow, if the unhappy neces- 
sity should arise." Dupuy, Preuves, pp. 77, 78. — Notwith- 
standing the insolence of these latter words, the whole 
discourse is a concession on the pope's part, a step back- 
ward. 

t Ordonn. i. p. 354. 

t Id. ibid. p. 352. 

$ Rymer, Act Publ. il. pp. 938, 93 i. Sismondi, t U 
p. 107. 

|| A Norman, Master Peter Dubois, attorney to thft fetM 
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naifnce. 



PHILIP EXCOMMUNICATED 



Boniface rharftd tntk 



& 



March, ihe king's man, Pierre Flottc's sue- j into our Lord's shecpfold, nor as a shepherd 
cessor, the bold Gascon, Nogaret, read and and laborer, but rather as a robber and thief. ., . 



signed a furious manifesto against Boniface : — * 
"The glorious prince of the apostles, the 
blessed Peter, speaking in the spirit, has told 
us that as in former times, so in those to come, 
there will arise false prophets who will sully 
the way of truth, and who, in their avarice, 
and by their deceitful words, will traffic in us, 
after the example of that Balaam who loved 
the wages of iniquity. Balaam had for cor- 
rection and warning a brute creature, who, 
gifted with human speech, proclaimed the folly 
of the false prophet. . . . These things, which 



Though the true bridegroom be alive, (Cek* 
tine V.,) he has dared to wrong the bride by 
unlawful embraces. The true bridegroom bu 
been no party to this divorce. In fact, u 
human laws say, Nothing more opposed U 

consent than error He cannot marry, 

who, while a worthy husband lives, has sullied 
marriage by adultery. Now, as what is com- 
mitted against God is a wrong and injury to 
all, and as with regard to so great a crime,* the 
testimony of the first comer ought to be re- 
ceived, even that of the wife, even that o/n 



were announced by the father and patriarch of infamous woman — I, then, like the beast which, 



the Church, we see with our own eves realized 
to the letter. In truth, there sits in the chair 
of the blessed Peter that master of lies, who 
although Maleficent, (iMal-faisant,) in every 
possible way, is yet called Beneficent , (Boni- 



th rough the power of God, was gifted with the 
voice of a real man in order to reprove uk 
folly of the false prophet who longed to curse 
the blessed people, address to you my supplier 
tion, most excellent prince, our Lord Philippe, 



wick of Coutnnces. hnd already been brought forward; and 
III? opinion he delivered against the pope.'* claims U bar- 
barous and fantastical in style, erudition, and logic to the 
extreme of pednntry. The following is the >u balance of this 
■trunge pamphlet of the fourteenth century. — Alter laying 
down the impossibility of a universal monarchy, and refuting 
the pretended instances of the Indian. Assyrian. <ireek. and 
Roman empires, tie quotes tho law of Muses against covet- 
ousness and theft. "Now the pope covets and would take 
away the supreme liberty of the king, which is. and ever 
has been, to be subject to no one, and to command through- 
out his kingdom without fear of human control. More- 
over, it cannot lie denied, that since the recognition of 
domain*, the usurpation of things possessed, e«]>ec.inlly of 
tho*c which enjoy the proscription of an immemorial posses- 
sion, is a mortal mil Now the king of France has jHissessed 
the supreme jurisdiction and franchise of his temporalities 
above a thousand years. Likewise, the Maid king, since the 
time of Charlemagne, from whom he is descended, as may 
tie seen in the cuuon jintecetgomt, possesses and has collated 



face.)f lie did not enter through the gate by the grace of God king of France, that aitrr 

the example of the angel who presented the 
naked sword to this curser of God's people, j 
you, who are auointed for the execution n : 
justice, would oppose the sword to this other ! 
and more fatal Balaam, and hinder him from 
consummating the evil which he is prepariag 
for the people." 

No decisive step was taken. The king kept 
still tacking about. He allowed three bishop 
to justify his prohibition of the prelates' leaving 
the kingdom. The pope sent a legate to France, 
no doubt to feel the pulse of the clergy, and 
see if they would stir. Not one budged. The 
king told the legate that he would leave the 
question to the arbitrement of the dukes ot 
Brittany and Burgundy, which was at once to 

to prebends and the fruits of the custody of churches, not i Hatter the nobility and secure their irood-wii 

without title and through right acquired by occupancy, but „ • 4> , ■ . . _f. ,-* ... Al e v 
by girt from pope Adrian, who, with the consent of the ani1 to y ,cl<1 "Othing. On this the pope ad- 
general council, conferred on Charlemagne these rigbts, and dressed a bull to the legate, in which he de« ■ 
many others almost incomjiarably oreater, to wit, that he c \ llTQ A t K„ b j njr eveommiiniritpH hv th« aer nf 
and his successors might c)ioom» and nominate whomsoever j-|' irtuu,c Kl "g exoommunicaiea F)y Hie act 01 



they would, popes, cardinals, patriarchs, prelates, &c. 
Ite*ide«, the po|« can only claim supremacy over the king 



hindering the prelates from repairing to Rome. 
The legate left the bull, and fled. The kiur 



doin of France as sovereign pontiff: but, did the supremacy • „ 1 4 • t u 1 j ■ j l" 

iK-iong of right to the papacy, it would have belonged to seized two priests who had accompanied the 
St. Peter and his successors, who have not claimed it. The : legate when he brought it, and the ecclesiastic! 

king of France has a prescriptive right of twelve hundred ...!„» n ni\it*A it Th« K.ill hr»..«, «l.*> J«#« «r •(.. 

and seventy years. Now a hundred years' pension, with- * ll ° co I Med U « A ne Dul1 bore the date of the 

out a title, creates — according to n new constitution of the 

said |K»pe— a prescriptive right against him and against the 

Roman church, and. according to tho imperial laws, even 

against the empire. Therefore, if the pojie or the emperor 

had had nny right of servitude over the kingdom, which is 

not the case, their right would be extinct. . . . . He-ides, 

if the pope should rule that prescription does not hold 

against him. no more will it hold against others, and es|M 

clilly against princes, who own no superiors 

emperor of Constant inople. who end 

patrimony, (the donation being exce 



13th of April. Two months afterwards— day 
lor day — the two lawyers who succeeded Pierre 
Flotte, took the field against Boniface : Plasiai 
was the accuser, Nogaret the executor. The 
lirst brought his charge against Boniface before 
the barons assembled in the states at the Louvre, 
uperiors. Therefore the :in d c i to d him to appear at a forthcoming coud- 

lowed him with all his •• m • i i i ,i i * • fr 

,sive, as being executed cl1 - A hisian added the charge of heresy to 

by a simple administrator of the goods of the empire.) as the previous charges;* the king signed' tltf 
ionor, (or the emperor of Cicriii.iny.iiM his surrogate.) can ,.jtMtmn • o,„| \ T n<r-irnt cot mtt f.»r r*.,l« 

evoke this donation And so the papacy would be cllalloa » ana Nogaret set OUt lor Italy. 

•rduced to its primitive poverty of the times anterior to 

%?on stan line, since this donation, null in law as to its prin- dinnles in cum denuo consenslsse: dm eju* es$e enjux m 

rimo riro vircntr. lide die no ceujurii. nw 



clple, might l»e revoked but for the prescriptive right of long ,p„tuerit quam. p 

possession, loHtrij.iimi trmpori*." Dupuy, pp. l."», 17. ftat p, r mlultrri 

* Ho figns him«elf ihrra/itr ft Vrnrrable. Profcstcur en nngelus Domini 

Droit. He h-id, indeed, been knighted bv tho klmr in 1*^)7: #.v:miimto in viA 



rrium pnlluisge. Ibid. p. 57 t't nk«t 

angiMus liomini prophetir Bali 
He hid, indeed, been knighted by tho king in 1**)7; evaginnto in vn\, sic. dicto pcstilcro voi evaginato ftufc. 



iH'currere velitis, no possit malum perficere populo (ptd 
intendit. Ibid. 



but he did not dare in an assembly of the nobles to style 

himself by so laughable a title. Dupuy, Preuves, p. ~ri). 

t S<-det in cathedra lienti Petri mendac.iorum nmglster, * "I, Guillaume do Phisian, knight, lay, admnee. vd 

raclens ne cum sit omnilirio mabticus, Itonifaciuiu nomi- affirm that ilonlfnce, who now occupies tbo holy see, will* 

D ' ,ri - ""'« ^«' r '»'i H""* rxcusationeiu . . . . <\uim! I found* \wtiVict. K«ro lie, according to the faeresiea, proqiiiHi 

to nliquibas dicitur jw.1t jnortem dicti Co3lvsl\aV .... cat- \fcMA*, b»x\A v^v^«T«a ^vscvf\\k«% - - - - ■" - - - 



prophetir Balnnm . . . . occurrit gMv 



A\ 



ihrmr of Franet de- 
clare Jot the king. 



APPEALS TO A COUNCIL* 



Boniface claims the sale right 
of summoning a council. 
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To support this definitive step the king was 
art contented with the consent of the states 
collectively, but addressed letters to each of 
the prelates, and to every church, city, and 
■Diversity. These letters were borne from 
province to province by the viscount of Nar- 
boone and by the accuser himself, Plasian — * 
44 The king prays and requires your concur- 
rence in the decision of the council — nos re- 
Cirtntes consentire"^ It would not have 
en safe to have refused the accuser to his 
bee. He brought back more than seven 
hundred signatures 4 Every one signed, even 
those who the preceding year, after the king's 
defeat at Court rai, had in his despite repaired 
to the pope. The seizure of the temporalities 
of the forty-five had been enough to bring 
them over to the king's party. With the ex- 
ception of Citeaux, which the pope had gained 



at doe* not believe in the immortality of the soul ; 2d, 
he dues not believe in life everlasting, for he says that he 
maid rather be a dog, ana, or any other brute than a French- 
■ai; which he would not ray. did he believe that a French- 
Baa ban an eternal soul. — He dot's not believe in the real 
fKsnce, for he adorn* his throne more magnificently than 
Ike altar. — lie has said that to humble hi* majesty and the 
Preach, be would turn the whole world topsy-turvy.— He 
has approved of Arnaud de Villeneuve's book, condemned by 
the bUbop and the university of Paris.— He has had silver 
souses of himself erected in the churches. — He has a fami- 
amr demon : for he has said that if all mankind were on one 
•tot. and he alone on the other, he could not be mistaken 
father in point of fact or of right, which presupposes a dia- 
bolical an. — He has advanced in his public preaching that 
Ike toman pontiff cannot commit simony ; which Is hereti- 
cal to sap— Like a confirmed heretic, who claims the true 
faith as his alone, he baa termed the French, notoriously a 
bum Christian people, Paterins. — He is a sodomite.— He 
has had many clerks killed in his presence, saying to his 
gftmrds if they did not kill them at the first blow, 'Strike, 
strike. DaJi, Itall.* — He has compelled priests to violate the 
srovts of the confessional. — He observes neither vigils nor 
fcrt«. — He inveighs against the college of cardinals, the 
srdcrs of black and white monks, and of the preaching 
kmhen and brothers minors, often repeating that the world 
was being mined by them, that they were false hypocrite*, 
and that nothing good would happen to whoever confessed 
to torn. — Seeking to destroy the faith, he has conceived an 
•J* torsion against the king of France, in hut red of the 
adth. Because In France there is and ever was the splendor 
of faith, the grand support and example of Christendom. — 
Be has raised all against the house of France, England, 
Germany, confirming to the king of terms ny the title of 
eapetor. and proclaiming that he did so to destroy the pride 
of the French, who boasted that they were subject to no one 
la temporal things, adding that they lied in their throat, (per 

Chun.) and declaring that If an angel should descend from 
area, and say that they were subject neither to him nor 
Ike emperor, it would be anathema. — He has allowed the 
Boli' Land to be lost .... converting to other uses the 
Money destined to its defence.— He is publicly recognised as 
awnalacal, much more, as the source and basis ol simony, 
seiliag benefices to the highest bidder, imposing on the 
:b.afth and on the bishop serfhood and the tattle, in order 
loeartch bis family and friends with the patrimony of the 
Crucified, and to make them marquises, counts, baron*. — 
He dissolves marriages .... he annuls the vows of nuns 
• . . he has said that he will shortly make all the French 
satyr* or apostates," Jcc. Dupuy, DitL, Preuves, pp. lltt-107 ; 
•ad. aim, pp. 336-340, 350-303. 

* The prior and monks of the brother-preachers of Mont- 
r^-Uer, objecting that they could not sign without the ex- 
*** orders of their prior-general, who was at Paris, the 
ssb/i agents said that they wished to have the resolution 
£sieh, individually and secretly, ex partieulier et en secret. 
■VjBMMks still declining, they were ordered to leave the 
tosses* within three days. They drew up a formal state- 
■sat of tbo farts, and entered a protest against the pro- 
1 ••sings. Dupuy. Preuves, p. 154. 

t id. ibid. p. no. 

flittst, da DUE p. W. 



over by a recent favor, # and which was divided, 
all the monasteries gave Plasian letters of ad 
hesion to the council. 

Those bodies which had been the most favored 
by the popes — the university of Paris, the Do- 
minicans of the same city, and the Minoritesf of 
Touraine, declared for the king. Some, in- 
deed, as a prior of Cluny and a templar, adhere, 
but under protest, " sub protestationibus^'X 

They still had a great dread of the pope ; 
and the king was obliged, in return for their 
adhesion, to grant them letters by which he, 
the queen, and the young princes undertook to 
protect such, or such a one, who had adhered 
to the council. § The monarch and the public 
bodies of the kingdom had as it were ex- 
changed letters of guarantee with each other 
in this strait. || 

On the 15th of August, Boniface issued a 
bull, to the effect that the pope alone had the 
right of summoning a council. He answered 
the charges of Plasian and of Nogarct ; in 
particular, that of heresy, observing in regard 
to it, " Who ever heard of there being a heretic, 
I do not say in "ur family, but in our natal 
country, in Campania ?"^[ This was an in- 
direct reproach on Plasian and Nogarct, who 
came from the country of the Albigeois. It 
was even said that Nogarcf s grandfather had 
been burnt. 

The two accusers well knew all they had to 
fear. The pope's fury against Pierre Flotte 
must have enlightened them. Before the battle 
of Court rai he had, in his address to the cardi- 
nals, thrown all the blame on the latter, and 
announced that he reserved to himself his 
spiritual and temporal punishment :** which was 
offering the king a means of finishing the quar- 
rel by the sacrifice of the chancellor. Ho 
perished at Courtrai ; but how much the more 
had not his two successors to fear after their 
audacious accusations? And, accordingly, on 
the 7th of March, five days before the first 
manifesto, Nogarct had procured from the king 



* Dupuy, Preuves, p. i*o. 

t In P2J5, Ilnnifuce released them from all ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, without any reined to the di>rontent of the 
French clergy. Hulani*, ill. 511. He wa» ever increasing 
their privileges. Ibid. pp. 516, 545. — As regards the univer- 
sity, Phil ippolo -Bel had gained it over by repeated fn\nrs. 
Ibid. pp. 542, 544. And so he had its support In all his fi.scal 
measures against the clergy. From the very beginning of 
the struggle, it was forced to the king's side by Bouifaco 
himself—" L'niversitates qua* in his culpabilcs tuerint. ec- 
clcsiastico supponimus interdicto," (We put under Interdict 
of the church all universities which have erred in the*o 
matters.) Hull, C/m'eis Laico*. Accordingly, the university 
declared loudly for the kinir — "We give in our adhesion to 
the king's appeal, Hnd commit ourselves and mir university 
to tho divine protection, and to the decision of the aforesaid 
general council, and of the future true and lawful popo." 
Dupuy, Preuves, pp. 117, 118. 

\ Id. ibid. pp. 134-1H7. 

\ Id. ibid. pp. 113, 114. 

(I 8ee all these Acts in Dupuy, Preuves, pp. U2-i k< 0. 

i\ Quls nedum de cognatione nostra, itiuiio de torn Cam 
pnnla unde origlaciu duximu*, notatur hoc nomine 1 Id 
Ibid. p. 166. 

** Et voluntas quod hie Achitophcl, fete Pctnis, punintuf 
tempprciiter et rjnrilualitcr, sed rogamus Dcutu c\iurI ws**t 
vet earn nobis yuntenduux «ku\ \\»\suj\ cut. \&. Ytto.. v***~ 
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SEIZURE OF THE POP*.. 
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foil powers; in fact, t carte-hlanche to treat 
*nd to do whatever was requisite.* He started 
for Italy with this weapon, personally interested 
in employing it for the destruction of the pope. 
He hurried to Florence, to the French king's 
banker, who was to furnish him with whatever 
money he required; and having as bis com- 
panion the Ghibeline of Ghibelines, Boniface's 
exile and victim, a man sworn to damnation to 
compass the pope's death, Sciarra Colonna, an 
invaluable man for a sudden stroke. This 
king of the Sabine mountaineers, of the banditti 
of the Roman campagna, was so well aware of 
what he had to expect from the pope; that 
when he fell into the hands of corsairs, he 
preferred toiling at the oar for years to telling 
his name at the risk of being sold to Boniface.? 
After the bull of the 15th of August, it was 
to be supposed that Boniface would launch the 
sentence which had dethroned so many kings, 
and declare Philippe's subjects released from 
their oath to him. Being reconciled with the 
emperor Albert, he had a king ready for France. 
Perhaps, he was for renewing in the house of 
Capet the tragic history of the house of Swa- 
bia. The bull was, indeed, prepared by the 
5th of September. It was necessary to antici- 
pate it, and to blunt this weapon in the pope's 
hands by apprizing him of the appeal to the 
council ; and, moreover, to apprize him of it at 
Anagni, his natal city, where he had taken 
refuge in the midst of his relatives and friends, 
and of a population that had just dragged in 
the mud the flag and lilies of France.J No- 
garet was no warrior ; but he had money. He 
gained over some of the inhabitants who sup- 
plied him with intelligence, and Supino, captain 
of Ferentino, a city hostile to Anagni, sold 
himself to him for ten thousand florins, (the 
receipt is extant,&) " covenanting to pursue 
Boniface alive or dead."|| Colonna, then, and 
Supino, with three hundred horse, and a large 
body of infantry, either their own " following," 
or French soldiers, introduced Nogaret into 
Anagni with cries of " Death to the pope ; 
long live the king of France !"•][ The towns- 
men ring the alarm-bell ; but having chosen 
lor their captain one of Boniface's enemies,** 
he holds out the right hand of fellowship to 

* Phillppus, Dei gratia .... Cuillelmo de Nopnreto 
.... plenrun ct libera m rertui) preseniium commit tinms 
potextatcm. ratuin habiiuri et gratnm, quidquid factum 
merit in preintasU, et ea tangentibut, seu depcntUntibuM ex 
risdem Id. ibid. p. 175. 

t Petrarch, Ep. 4, 1. ii. ad Famil. ap. Dupuy, Hist da 
DHF. p. 6. 

t Ut proditlonem fererint eldem domino Gallic! mo et 
scquacibus suls, ac trascinare fecixsent per Anagniaiu vex- 
Ilium ac insignia dicti dninini Regit* fuvore ot adjutorio 
illms Bonifacii. Dupuy, Preuves, p. 175. 

$ Id. ibid. pp. 608-610. 

|| Guillolmas pred ictus asseruit dictum dominum Ray- 
naldum (de Supino) esse benevolum, sollicitum et fidelem 
. . . tarn in vita ipsius Bonifacii quam in morte . . . 
•t ipttim dominum Guillelinum receptasye tarn in vita quam 
St morte Bonifacii predicti. Id. iltid. p. 175. 

IT " Muoia papa Bonifacio, e vii a il Re di Francla." Vil- 
la ni. I. viii. c. 63. 

** PnUata communi campanl, et tractatu hablto, elege- 
rcat sibl eapltaaeum vueincam Arnulphuni Qui 



the assailants, and turns to plunder the palrcst 
of the cardinals ; who make their escape by 
the windows. The townsmen, unable to bins* 
this pillage, join in it. The pope, finding ]m 
palace about to he forced, obtains a momentfi 
truce and sends notice to the townsmen, wkt 
plead their inability to assist him. On tka, 
this once haughty man applied to Colonna him- 
self; who insisted on his abdicating and sir- 
rendering at discretion. "Alas!" exclaims! 
Boniface, "these are hard words.* 1 * Men- 
while, the assailing party had burnt dowi a 
church which covered the palace. The poptfi 
own nephew deserted him, and made terms lor 
himself. This last stroke broke down tht 
aged pope — bowed with the weight of tightf- 
six years, and he gave way to tears, f Whit 
these things are going on, the doors are bant 
open, the windows <L shed in, and the crowa" 
enters. They threaten and insult the old mu. 
He makes no reply. They summon him tt 
abdicate. His answer is, " Here is my throat- 
here is ray head."! 

According to Yillani, he exclaimed as ha 
foes drew near, " Betrayed like Jesus, I anil 
die, but I will die pope ; and arraying himself 
in the mantle of St. Peter, placing the crowa 
of Constantino on his bead, and holding in one 
hand a crucifix, in the other the keys, he await- 
ed them, seated on his pontifical throne.^ 

It is said that Colonna struck the old maaoa 
the cheek with his iron gauntlet.] Nogtret 
addressed him in words as sharp as a sword— 
" thou sorry pope, confess and acknowledge 
the goodness of my lord, the king of France, 
who, far as is his kingdom from thee, preserve! 
and defends thee through me."*| The pope's 
courageous answer was, " Thou comest of a 
heretic family, and I expect martyrdom at thy 
hands."** 



quidem .... illisignornntibus, domini pane eistitit esjt* 
tails inimicus. Dupuy, Preuves, p. 194 ; Waiting ham, Hi* .- 
ann. 1303. 

* " Heu me ; durus hie sermo !" Ibidem. 

t Tandem Marchlo. ncpos papae .... reddidit se Seiana ' 
et capitaneo memorato, ea conditione ot vitam ipsius et fflft 
sui salvarent servientlumque suoram. Quibus audita p*»i 
flevit amare. Ibidem. 

t Ruptis ostils et fenestrts palatii pane, et pluribu lodi 
Igne supposlto, per vim ad pnpam exercitus est iagrc*n»; 
quern tunc penuulti verbis contumeUosis sunt sggresri; 
mime etiam ei a pluribus sunt illaue. Sed papa naili n- 
*pondit. Enimvero cum ad ratlonem posltus esset, an rri 
let renunciare papatui, conntanter respundit non, imo rinsi 
vcllet perdere caput suum, dlcens in suo vulgari— " JBeeofl 
coilo, ecco-il capo." Ibidem. 

$ " Da che per tradimento come Jesu Christo vogUo or 
sero preso, conviennil morire, almeno vnglio morire con* 
papa. £ di present* si fece parare delr ajnanto dl 0u 
Piero, e con la corona dl Constantino in capo, e cos It 
chiavi e croce in mano e posed a sedera snso la seal*!* 
pale. Villani, 1. viii. c. 63. 

|| The chronicle of St. Denys says, (Dupuy, Pieai*} 
p. 191.) "And he would have been twice struck by one of 
the Colonna, (d'un des chevaliers de la Colonne,) bad not* 

French knight Interfered " Nicolas GUtos (14ft 

adda, " The pope was twice on the point of being skua!) 
one of the Colonna, had not those present p re r en te s !(• 
however, he struck him on the mce with his gajraustft 
hand until the blood streamed down." Ap. Dupuy, Pram* 
p. 199. 

ir Chron. de Hi. Denys, ap. Danny, Pl e a s es, p. W 

** Dupuy, Hist, da DUE p. S3. 
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ma would willingly have Dut Boniface 
, had not the man of the law interfer- 
rful of being too deeply compromised 
idden a death. He did not choose the 
- to die in his hands. But, on the other 

was hardly possible to take him with 
o France. f Fearful of poison, Boni- 
used all food ; and persisted in so doing 
e days, at the end of which time the 
of Anagni, perceiving how few the 
s were, rose up, expelled the French, 
vered their pope, 
s too late ; the blow had been fatal to 

man. He was borne into the public 
weeping like an infant. " He thanked 
d the people for his deliverance, and 
Jood people, you have seen how my 
r have carried off all that I had, as well 
lat belonged to the Church, and have 

poor as Job. I tell you truly that I 
thing either to eat or to drink, and have 
d fasting up to this hour. If there be 
d woman who will bestow on me alms 
1, or wine, or of a little water if she 
o wine, I will bestow on her God's 
; and mine. Whoever will bring me 
t thing to relieve my wants, I will give 
olution for all his sins.' .... Then all 
pie began to cry out, ' Long live our 
her ;' and the women hastened in crowds 
palace, bearing bread, wine, or water, 
: finding vessels, they poured all into a 
.... All could enter and speak with 
s, as with any other poor man. J 
3 pope gave the people absolution for all 
is, saving for the plunder of the goods 
Church and of the cardinals. His own 
f he let them keep : however, a part of 
restored to him. He afterwards pro- 
efore all, that he desired peace with the 
is and all his enemies. Then he set out 
le, with a great guard of armed men." 
en he arrived at St. Peter's and was no 
supported by the sense of danger, the 
i the fasting which he had undergone, 
i of his money, the insolent triumph of 

ea Jastificativea de Nogaret, Dnpuy, Preuves, 

ret had threatened to take hlra bound hand and 
rons, there to be judged and deposed by a General 

Ylllanl, 1. vili. c. 63, ap. Dnpuy, Preuves, p. 187. 
: populus fecit papain deport* ri in magnam pla- 

papa lachrymandd populo pnedicaviu inter omnia 
!cns Deo et popnlo Anagnise de vita sua. Tandem 
rmonis dixit: "Boni homines et mulleres, constat 
Uiter inimicl mel venerunt et abstulerunt omnia 
k, et non tantum mea, sed et omnia bona Ecclesic, 
i panperem sicut Job fuerat dimiserunt. Propter 
> vobis veracitor, quod nihil habeo ad coraedendum 
dam, et jejunus reroansl usque ad prassens. Et si 
. bona mailer que me velit de sua juvare eleemosy- 
m Tel vino ; et si vinum non habuerit, de aqua pcr- 
labo el benedictionem Dei et meam." .... Tunc 
ec ex ore pane clamabant : " Vivas, Pater sancte." 
cemeies mulleres currere certatim ad palatium, ad 

on siW panem, vinum vel aquam Et cum 

aireatnr vasa ad capiendam aliata, fundebant vl- 
iqnaiD la area camera papa?, in magna quantitate. 
Molt qatsqoe ingredi et cam papa loqui, sicut cum 
Wolsiogham, ap. Dnpuy, Preuves, p. 196. 



his enemies, and the feelings of infinite humili- 
ation sustained by an infinite power, rushed 
simultaneously to his mind, his aged brain could 
not bear the tumult of his thoughts, and he lost 
his reason. 

He had thrown himself into the hands of the 
Orsini, as being the enemies of the Colonna ; 
but he was, or thought that he was, still in their 
power. Whether they sought to conceal from 
the people the scandal of an heretical pope, or 
had come to an understanding with the Colonna 
to keep him prisoner, it so happened that when 
Boniface was about to repair to other barons, 
the two cardinals Orsini barred his passage and 
forced him to go back. His madness was 
wound up into phrensy ; he foamed at the mouth 
and gnashed his teeth, and from this moment 
refused all food. And when one of his friends, 
Jacobo of Pisa, said to him, " Holy father, re- 
commend yourself to God and to the Virgin 
Mary, and receive Christ's body," Boniface 
gave him a box on the ear, and exclaimed, con- 
founding Latin with Italian — Allonta de Dio et 
de Sane t a Maria ! nolo y nolo. (Away with 
God and Holy Mary ! I wor:'t. I won't.) He 
drove from his presence two It<nim friars who 
brought him the viaticum, and expired an hour 
afterwards without having communicated or 
confessed. Thus was verified his predecessor, 
Celestine's, saying of him — " Thou hast clomb 
like a fox, thou shalt reign like a lion, thou 
shalt die like a dog." # 

Other details relative to his death have come 
down to us, but more suspicious still, in a me- 
moir breathing furious hate against him, and 
which would seem to have been fabricated by 
the Plasians and Nogarets, to spread among the 
populace' immediately on that event : — " The 
life, state, and condition of Pope Male face, re- 
lated by people worthy of credit. On the 9th 
of October, Pharaoh, aware that his hour drew 
nigh, confessed that he had entertained com- 
merce with familiar demons, who had been the 
instigators of all his crimes. On the following 
day and night such loud thunders were heard, 
accompanied by such fearful tempests, and such 
numbers of black birds were seen clamoring 
with fearful cries, that all in alarm kept crying 
out, ' Lord Jesus, have mercy, have mercy up- 
on us.' All believed these birds to be demons 
from hell, who had come for this Pharaoh's soul 
On the 10th, when his friends related to him 
what had taken place, and warned him to think 
of his soul .... possessed by the devil, he 
threw himself upon the priest, all raging and 
gnashing his teeth, as if to devour him. The 
priest fled as hastily as possible to the church. 
.... Then, without saying a word, he turned 
himself on the other side .... As he was 
borne to his chair he was seen to cast his eyes 
on the stone of his ring, and he exclaimed — ' Oh, 
you evil spirits enclosed in this stone, you who 
have seduced me, why do you abandon me now! 
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And he threw his riiuj from him. Hie milady 
and his rage increasing, and hardened in hie 
iniquity, he confirmed all his acta against the 
king of France and hie servants, and published 

them anew His friends, to sooth his 

sufferings, had brought him the son of Master 
James of Pisa, whom he was wont to love to 
hold in his arms, as if to boast of his sin ... . 
but at the sight of the child, he threw himself 
upon him, and would hare bit off his nose, had 
he not been taken from him. Finally, the said 
Pharaoh, encompassed with tortures by the Di- 
vine vengeance, died on the 12th, unconfessed, 
and having given no sign of faith ; and on this 
day, there were so many thundering*, tempests, 
and dragons in the air vomiting flames, so many 
lightnings and prodigies, that the Roman people 
thought that the whole city was on the point of 
sinking into the abyss.' 9 * 

Dante, notwithstanding his violent invective 
against the murderers of this pontiff, gives him 
a place in his bell. In the 19th canto of the 
Inferno, Nicholas III., plunged head down- 
wards in flames, hears a voice, and exclaims — 
" Art thou, then, already up there, thou, alrea- 
dy, Boniface \ I have been misled as to thy 
fate by many years. Art thou, then, so soon 
satiated with what thou hast not feared feloni- 
ously to ravish, with the beautiful Spouse, to 
lay waste and ruin her !"f 

Boniface's successor, Benedict XI., a man of 
mean birth, but of great merit, whom the Orsi- 
ni had made pope, did not feel himself very 
strong on his accession. He received with a 
good grace the congratulations of the king of 
France, brought by rlasian, the accuser of the 
last pope. Philippe felt that his enemy was 
not so far dead, but that he might strike some 
new blow. He carried on the war a Voutrancc, 
sent the pope a memorial against Boniface which 
might pass for a bitter satire on the court of 
Rome,! ano< wrote to 'himself by his lawyers 
a Supplication of the French people to the king 
against Boniface. This important paper, drawn 
up in the vulgar tongue, was rather an appeal 
from the king to the people, tha ; a supplication 
of the people to the king.$ 

* Dupuy, Preuves, p. 5. Walslnghain, writing under a 
contrary influence, exaggerates the crimes of Boniface's 
enemies. According to him, Colonna, Supinn, and the 
French king's seneschal seized the pope, placed him on a 
horse without a bridle, and set him off until the breath was 
nearly out of his body: after this, they would have starved 
him to death but for the people of Anagni. Walsinghani, 
ap. Dupuy, Preuves, p. 195. 

t . . . . *' Per lo qua! non temesti torre a Inganno 
La belia Donna e di poi fame strazio V 

Inferno, c. six. 

X The mode in which this memorial Is drawn up is whim- 
sical. Each charge is preceded by a eulogium on the court 
of Rome, as follows: — "The holy fathers used not to heap 
up treasure, but distributed to the poor the goods of the 
churches. Boniface, on the contrary," etc. This formula 
prevails throughout the whole paper. One might doubt 
whether the king could be in earnest In attributing thus to 
*Mie pope all the abuses of the papacy. Dupuy, Preuves. 
#p. 200, 210. 

6 "Most noble prince, our sire, by the grace of God king 
of P>nnce, we, the people of your kingdom, supplicate and 
fteseech yon, since it it needful, to preserve die sovereignty 



On the contrary, Benedict had shown hnaafi 3 
at first inclined to hash ap this treat banns* 
by issuing pardons to all involved in it, wtthtsf 
exception of Nogaret only. Bat to pardon tkest 
was to declare them guiny ; and this o ff e s n m 
clemency would have affixed a stigma os lbs 
king, the Colonna, and the prelates who had sat 
repaired to Rome on Boniface's summons. | 

Philippe, overwhelmed at the time by bis war 
with Flanders, had much to fear. The grertar- 
number of the cardinals refused to adhere to all 
appeal to the council; the pope threatenei;. 
and the king was constrained to seek the afaav 
lution which he had at first disdained. Was at 
serious in seeking it % One would be tempest, 
to doubt this on seeing that Plasian and Nagsv 
ret were the messengers who bore bja appbot* 
tion to the nope. Probably, Nogaret had atv 
cured the mission in order to break off an ar- 
rangement which could only be perfected at bis 

(sovereign franchise) of your kingdom, Scirwdlng to wMsfc 
you recognise no temporal sovereign on earth except Gel 
and to proclaim that pope Boniface manifestly erred ami 
committed deadly tin, to wit, by laming bulls to the eM 
that ha was sovereign over your tsmeoralities. .... Usn> 
wise .... to proclaim tha mid pope, heretic. . . . .beat 1 
be proved beyond dispute, so that no one can give aieaaaV 
to the contrary, that the pope was never your temporal hsJj : 
(seigneur.) .... When God the Father had created bene*, 
and the four elements, and had made Adam and Eve, hi 
said to them and their descendants, * Where your foot skal 
tread, that shall be thine,* (Qsod calcaverlt pas tons. Hum 
eriL) .... That Is to say, he willed that each soaa shonhl 
be the lord of what ground he should occupy. So the ami 
of Adam divided tha land, and were its lords throe thonsmt 
years and more before Melcblaedek, who was the tost not* 
that was king, as history tells: but he was not lung of al 
the world ; and the people being obedient to him as kbf 
over temporal things, and not as priest, he was as nmei 
king as priest. After his death it was a long time, six aen- 
dred years or more, before any other became priett. Ass 
God the Father, who gave the Law to Moses, made hhi 
ruler over his people Israel ; and commanded him to mate 
his brother Aaron high-priest, and his son after him. Ass 
Moses Intrusted and committed when he was about to an, 
by God's commandment, the lordship of temporal thiafi 
not to the high- priest his brother, but to Joshua, witboal 
demur from his brother or his son after him ; but they kept 
the tabernacle .... and they aided each other In defe a t 1 

lag the temporal kingdom That God who know* 

all things, present and to come, commanded their prises, 
Joshua, to divide the land between these eleven tribes ; sat 
ordered that the tribe of priests should have instead of their 
share the tithes and first fruits of all. and should remsa 
without land, so that they might the more profitably sens 
God and pray for this people. And then, when this peon* 
of Israel asked a king from our Lord, or asked through us 
prophet Samuel, he did not give them the high-priest Samuel 
for king, but Saul, who was taller than all the people by tar 

head and shoulders (an allusion to Philipf+le-Bdh 

So that there was no king in Jerusalem over the people of 
God who was priest, but they had a king and a high-nrisn 
distinct from each other, and the one had enough to do M 
govern the petty people in temporal things, and the other hi 
spiritual, and alt the priests were obedient to the kings li 
temporal matters. Afterwards, our Lord Jesus Christ wtf 
High Priest, and we do not find it written that he had eve) 

any temporal possessions After Him, St. Peter . . . 

Great abomination was it to hear that this Boniface, ai 
regards God's saying to St. Peter, * What thou ahalt bind « 
earth shall be bound In heaven,* understood this wtucl 
was spoken spiritually, perversely, like a Bnlgar, (heretic, 
of temporal things. Greater need was there that he shonl 
know Arabic, Chaldee, Greek, Hebrew, and all other las 
guages, of which there are many Christians who do ac 

think like the Church of Rome Yon, noble king . . . 

defender of the faith, destroyer of Bulgers, can, and ough 
and are bound to require and to procure that the said Bon 
face be held and Judged as a heretic, and punished aft 
what fashion can and shomld be devised after his 
Dupuy, Hist du DUE pp. 814-318 
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e. The choice of such an ambassador 

sinister look. The pope's wrath burst 

nd he issued a furious bull of excommu- 

i — " Forasmuch as shocking wickedness 

cursed crime have been perpetrated by 

accursed men, who have nefariously of- 

against the person of Pope Boniface 

►f pious memory.* " 

bull seemed to include the king. It 
blished on the 7th of June, (1304.) By 
of July, Benedict was a corpse. It is 
it a veiled lady, who stated herself to be 
ister attached to the convent of St. Pe- 
at Perugia, presented to him, while at 
. basket of figues-jleursfi (figs, the earli- 
duce of the season.) He partook largely 
fruit, of which he was known to be fond, 
d, and, in a few days, died. No inquiry 
itituted by the cardinals, who feared that 
ity person might be too easily discovered, 
ieath happened opportunely for Philippe, 
to extremity by the war with Flanders. 
1 been unable to hinder the Flemings from 
g France, burning Terouanne, and laying 

Tournai,J (a. d. 1303,) which town 
r saved by asking a truce and releasing 
id Count Guy — on the condition, how- 
hat he was to return to prison if peace 
ot concluded. The old man thanked his 
Flemings, blessed his sons, and returned 
in his eightieth year, in his prison of 
sgne. 

304, at the very time the pope died so 
mely for him, Philippe made a desperate 
:o end the war. He had raised some 
by the sale of privileges, particularly in 
?doc, thus favoring the communes of the 
in order to crush those of the North, 
k Genoese mercenaries into his pay, and 
a naval victory with their galleys, in the 
:-see 9 (August.) This did not lower the 
)f the Flemings, who reckoned themselves 
j thousand, "h landers having for the first 
ssembled all her forces in common ; the 
of all the towns — Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, 
Mid Courtrai — being collected into one 
At its head were the old count's three 
lis cousin, Guillaume de Juliers, and 

1 of the Low Country and German 
. Philippe, having forced the passage 

Lys, found them formidably intrenched 
a double line of baggage-cars and pro- 
wagons, near Mons-en-ruelle. Taught 
battle of Courtrai, he attacked them, not 
us gendarmerie, but with his Gascon 



ftttanun seelu* et scelesturn flagitlam quod quidam 
ssiml Till, sammtUD andentes nefas in personam 

' » Bonifacil P. VIII Id. ibid. pp. 282, 883. 

Hist. des Fmncais, t ix. p. 147. Id. Rep. Ital. 
VUlaal, I. rili. c. 80. p. 410. tec. 
• terrible year, 1303, is characterized by the silence 
legtotcn of parliament. We read, under the year 
no prccedente propter guerram Plandris* non fuit 
ratam. (No pmriiajnent was held last year on account 
rar with Flanders.) OUm, iii. folio evil. Archives 
~ ' Jadkiaire. 



foot-8oldiers, # who all day long kept them so on 
the alert under a burning sun, that they had 
not a moment to eat or drink : their provisions 
were in the wagons. Exasperated by this 
long fast, they lost all patience, and, whet 
evening came, sallied out on the French by 
their three sally-posts. The latter were in 
their quarters not thinking of them; and the 
king was without his armor, and preparing to 
sit down to table. At first, this onset of wild- 
boars overthrew every thing. But when the 
Flemings entered the tents and saw so many 
good things to take, they could not be kept to- 
gether : each was for coming in for his share. 
Meanwhile the French rallied ; and their cavalry 
made a fearful slaughter of the plunderers, 
leaving six thousand dead on the field. 

The king proceeded to lay siege to Lille ; 
not doubting of the submission of the Flemings. 
He was exceedingly astonished by the reap- 
pearance of their sixty thousand men, as if 
they had not lost a single soldier in the late 
conflict.! "It rains Flemings," was his ex- 
clamation. The French nobles, who did not 
care to fight with these head-long men, advised 
the king to come to terms with them. He had 
to restore them their count, the son of the aged 
Guy, and to promise his grandson the county 
of Kethel, his wife's inheritance ; but he kept 
French Flanders, and was to receive two 
hundred thousand livres. 

There was nothing definitive in all this. It 
was not specified whether he was to retain the 
province^ as a security, or in perpetuity : and 
the money was not paid down, (it was to be. 
furnished by instalments.) On the other hand, 
too, the affair of thi) pope was embroiled rather 
than settled. After all, the sudden death of 
Benedict XI. was but an unlucky piece of good 
fortune. $ 

* Meyer, folio 104. 

t (This army had been organized and admirably equipped 
In less than three weeks. The wealthy manufacturers, 
abandoning their looms and furnaces, had enrolled them- 
selves in It in defence of the property which they were 
aware would bo forfeited with the loss of their liberty.)— 
Translator. 

X (French Flanders consisted of those districts beyond the 
Lys. in which the French language was vernacularly spo- 
ken ; to which the treaty added the cities of Douai and 
Lille, with their dependencies.)— Translator. 

$ Baiilet draws a ju*t and racy comparison between the 
quarrels of Ii»iilippe-lc-Bel and those of Louis XIV. with 
the Holy See : " Each of these quarrels was carried on with 
three popes, successively. The first, with whom the dif- 
ference originated, died in the very thick of the quarrel, 
(Boniiace VIII.— Innocent XI.) The second (Benedict XL, 
Boniface's successor, and Alexander VIII., Innocent's suc- 
cessor) meeting with concessions on the part of France, 
patched up the dispute, with due reserves, however, so as 
to save the pretensions of the court of Rome. The third 
(Clement V. and Innocent XII.) concluded the business. 
On the part of France, one king saw each quarrel out from 
beginning to end, (Phlllppe-le-Bel— Louis XIV.) Each quar- 
rel seems to have originated on account of a bishop of 
Patniers. The prerogative of the crown had something to 
do with both : and in both, appeals were made to a future 

■council In both, the attachment of the members of 

the Galilean Church to the king was almost equal. The 
clergy, the universities, the monks, and the mendicants Iden- 
tified themselves with the king's interests, and acquiesced 
in the appeal. In each quarrel, ambassadors were excom- 
municated, and their marten ttawtteisA. Tte* XswiwOTniwtfc. 
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THE ADVENT OF GOLD. 



Taxation roatrtntad by 
Philip U» Fair. 



A famine, the imprudent imposition of a 
maximum on the price of corn, and a forcible 
search for it, roused the discontent of the peo- 
ple. They began to talk. A clerk of the 
university talked loud, and was hung. A poor 
Beguine of Metz, who had founded an order 
of nuns, was vouchsafed a revelation of the 
chastisements which Heaven reserved for 
wicked kings. Charles of Valois had her 
taken up ; and, to compel her to say that her 
inspiration had been from the devil, had her 
feet burnt.* But all believed in the prophecy 
when in the year following a comet of unusual 
splendor made its appearance. f 

Phil ippe-le- Bel had returned a victor and a 
ruined man. He repaired in solemn procession 
to N6tre-Dame, amidst a famished people, mur- 
muring curses. He entered the church on 
horse-back, and in thanks to God for his escape 
when the Flemings surprised him, he made a 
d«vout offering of an equestrian statue of him- 
self, armed at all points : it was to be seen in 
N6tre-Damc, shortly before the revolution, by 
the side of the colossal St. Christopher. 

Nogaret did not forget himself; but triumphed 
after his own fashion. Receipts of his are ex- 
tant — proving that his salary was raised from 
five to eight hundred livres.f 



CHAPTER III. 



GOLD. THE TREASURY. — THE TEMPLARS. 

" Gold," says Christopher Columbus, " is an 
excellent thing. With gold, one forms trea- 
sures. With gold, one does whatever one 
wishes in this world. Even souls can be got 
to Paradise by it."$ 

The epoch to which we are come, must be 
considered the advent of gold. We arc com- 
ing in presence of the god of the new world. — 
Philippe-le-Bel hardly ascends the throne be- 

of the Jews, and the destruction of the Templnro by Phi- 
lippe-ie-Bel present, too, h certain analogy wltL the extirpa- 
tion of the Huguenots and the destruction of the nuns of the 
Enfance." Ilnillet, Hint, des Dcmeles, fee. 

* Con tin. Nangii, p. 57. 

t This is Halley's comet which re-appears at intervals 
of from seventy-live to seventy-six years. It is supposed 
to have appeared for the first time at the birth of Milhri- 
dates, 130 years before the Christian era. Justin (1.37) says 
that for eighty days it almost eclipsed the sun. It re- 
apf»eared a. d. 339 : and in 550. when Rome was taken by 
Totila. It was of extraordinary brilliancy in 1305; and, in 
1456, its tail extended two-thirds of the space between the 
horizon and the zenith; in 16ft2, its tail was still thirty- 
degrees long ; in 1750, it was so reduced as only to attract 
the notice of astronomers. These facts appear to warrant 
the supposition that comets grow fainter until they finally 
disappear Halley's comet was last seen in 1£35. Annuaire 
in Bureau des longitudes, pour 1H35, See, also, a paper 
on this comet by M. de Fontecoulant. 

t I>. Valssctte, Hist, du Languedoc. t. iv. note xi. p. 117. 

$ Columbus's Letter to Ferdinand and Isabella, alter his 
feurtl: voyage. Navarette, llistoire, t. iil. p. 152. 



fore he removes the priests from his councils ti 
install the bankers there.* 

Far be it from us to speak ill of gold. Com- 
pared with feudal property, with land, gold is* 
superior form of wealth. Of small compass, 
exchangeable, divisible, easily handled and con- 
cealed, it is wealth subtilized — I was about to 
say, spiritualized. So long as wealth was im- 
moveable, man, bound and, as it were, rooted 
to the spot by it, had scarcely any more space 
for movement than the mere soil over whiel) 
he crawled. Ownership was a dependency os 
the soil : the land took possession of the man. 
It is the reverse now-a-days : man carries off 
the land, concentrated and represented by gold. 
The docile metal subserves transactions of all 
kinds : facile and fluid, it adapts itself to every 
kind of circulation, commercial and administra- 
tive. Government, obliged to act rapidly oq 
distant points, in a thousand different wiyt, 
finds the precious metals its most efficient 
agents. The p«;dden creation of a governmeat 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, created 
a sudden and insatiable want of gold and silver. 

With Philippe-le-Bel is born the monster, tbs 
giant, — the exchequer; thirsty, hungry, aad 
sharpset. It cries out as it is born, like Rabe- 
lais' Garagantua — meat, drink. This fearful 
infant, whose ravenous hunger cannot be satisl 
tied, will, at need, eat flesh and drink blood. 
It is the Cyclops, the ogre, the devouring gar- 
gouille of the Seine. f The grand council is 
the monster's head ; its long claws are the 
parliaments ; its stomach, the chamber of ac- 
counts, (Chambre des Comptes.) The only 
food that can satisfy it, is precisely that wfaiea 
the people cannot provide it with. Treasury 
and people have but one cry — gold. 

See, in Aristophanes, how the blind and inert 
Plutus is teased by his worshippers. They prora 
to him, without any trouble, that he is the GoJ 
of gods. All the gods give way to him. 
Jupiter confesses that without him he would 
die of hunger.]; Mercury quits his trade ol 
God, enters Plutus' service, turns the spit, aad 
washes the dishes. 

This enthronement of gold in the place of 
God, is renewed in the fourteenth century. 
The difficulty is to draw out this lazy goM 
from the obscure nooks in which it slumbers. 
The history of the thesaurus would be a cm> 
ous one, from the time that it kept itself buried 
under the dragon of Colchis, of the Hesperides, 
or of the Nibelungen ; from its sleep in the 
temple of Delphos, and in the palace of Per- 
sepolis. Alexander, Carthage, Home wakes 

■3 
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* Throughout his reign Philippe-le-Bel retained u 

his ministers the two Florentine bankers. Biccio and 1 

ciato. sons of Guido Franzes!. Sianiondl, II 1st. des Frasfdl * 
t. viii. p. 4:20. j 

t See, above, p. 165. 

X 'A0' ol yap b nXovros cZros Ijptaro rJA/rttr, 
'AthJAwA izi Ai/ioB. .... 

Arlstoph. Plutus, r. 1174. 
See. also, verses 129, 133, 1158, mod Hott-UM. 
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Mid rouse it.* In the middle age it has fallen 
into its ancient slumber — but, in the churches, 
where, to secure its better rest, it takes a 
sacred form ; cross, cope, or reliquary. Who 
will be bold enough to drag it thence ; who 
clear-sighted enough to descry it in the earth 
in which it loves to bury itself! What magi- 
cian will evoke, will profane this sacred thing, 
which is worth all things, this blind omnipo- 
tence which gives nature ?f 

The middle age cannot so soon attain the 
Ijreat modern idea — man can create wealth; 
ft'hich he does, by changing a worthless ma- 
erial into a costly object, and gifting it with 
he wealth which he has in himself, that of 
orm, of art, of an intelligent will. At first he 
tought wealth less in form than in matter ; and 
le fell desperately on this matter, tormented 
sature with a furious love, asked her — all that 
jne asks the beloved object, for life, for im- 
s«ortality.£ But, despite the marvellous for- 
tunes of the Lullys and Flamels, the gold, so 
jften found, only showed itself to take to flight, 
ever leaving the bellows-blower out of breath : 
h fled, melted away without pity, and melted 
with it the blower's substance, his soul, his life, 
staked at the bottom of the crucible. $ 
. The unhappy wretch, abandoning now all hope 
in human power, denied himself and renounced 
himself, soul and God. He evoked ill — the 
devJ. King of the subterranean abysses, the 
devil was beyond doubt the king of gold. See 

* Each of the great revolutions of the world has been 
mrked by a sudden Influx of gold. Tho Phoceans draw it 
eat of the temple of Delphi ; Alexander out of the palace 
•f Fersepolis ; Rome forces It out of tho hands of the last of 
Alexander's successors; and Cortes wrenches it from Ame- 
rica. Each of these periods, too, is marked by a sudden 
(stage, not only in the price of provisions, but in ideas and 
aainers as well. But, however violently gold may be 
togged into Europe, It is also strangely attracted elsewhere. 
baas its flux and reflux. Asia, whatever we may do, calls 
It hack to herself. Rome paid her, in tributes to luxury, 
■ore than its tax-gatherers forced away. In our time, as 
> ststern Asia will only take gold in exchange for her iner- 
'• csaadUe, the gold which England pumps out of Europe or 
- America, is gradually buried in Asia. American piastres 
. Belted into Louis, Napoleons, and sovereigns, are fated to 
" cad in gilding the pagodas and idols of China and Japan. 
Bee If. Ampere's article on M. Abel Remusat, Revue des 
Dntt Maudes, 1833. 

t (The original Is "cette toute-puissance aveugle qui 
sWne la nature*' — should it be que, "given or yielded by 
nature T")— Translator. 

' J The ultimate object of alchemy was not so much to find 
" as to obtain pure gold, potable gold, the beverage of 
Hty. The wonderful tale went round of a Sicilian 
a, who, having found, buried in the earth, in king 
William's time, a flask of gold, drank the liquor, and was 
Bsstored to youth. Roger Bacon, Opus Maju*. p. 409. 

f Some made It their boast that they had not blown for 
—thing. Raymond Lully, so run the traditions of the 
•fehemtas, crossed over to England, and made six millions 
ejf gold in the tower of London ; it was coined into rose 
Males, which are atill coiled Raymond?* nobles. It is said 
w\ the Ultimatum Ttetameutum*, published under hi* name, 
kssl he, at one operation, converted fifty thousand pounds' 
Wright of mercury, lead, and tin into gold. — Pope John 
XXII., to whom Pagi attributes a treatise on The Art of 
fVsm#*i*Janv**, tells In it that at Avignon he had trans- 
stitedl 900 Ingots, each weighing a quintal, that is to say, 
^ Ml pounds' weight of gold. Was this his way of ne- 
tting for the enormous wealth heaped up in his cellars ? 
nsrever, they were compelled to grant to each other that 
•Ms gold, which they obtained in quintals, had notning of 
•sUkfjItsi 



at NAtre-Dame de Paris, and on so many 
churches besides, the melancholy represents 
tion of the poor man who gives his soul foi 
gold, who enfeoffs himself to the devil, kneela 
before the Beast, and kisses the velvet paw 

The devil, persecuted along with the Mani- 
cheans and the AlI>igeois, and, like them, ex- 
pelled from the towns, lived then in the desert. 
He pranced over the heath with Macbeth's 
witches. Witchcraft, the disgusting abortion 
of the old conquered religions, had, however, 
the merit of being an appeal, not only to nature, 
like alchemy, but to will; it is true, to bad will, 
to the devil. It was an ill mode of industry, 
which, unable to extract from will the treas- 
ures that it contains by its alliance with na- 
ture, essayed to gain by violence and crime 
what labor, patience, and intelligence, alone 
can give. 

In the middle age, he who knows where gold 
is, the true alchemist, the true witch, is the 
Jew ; or the demi-Jew, the Lombard.* The 
Jew, the unclean man, the man who can touch 
neither food nor woman, but both must be burnt, 
the man born for insult, and on whom the whole 
world spit8,f is the man to be applied to. 

Foul and prolific nation, endowed beyond all 
others with the multiplying force, with the force 
which engenders, which fecundates at will Ja- 
cob's sheep or Shylock's sequins ! During the 
whole of the middle age, persecuted, expelled, 
recalled, they were the indispensable interme- 
diaries between the exchequer and its victim, 
between the doer and the sufferer, pumping 
out gold from below, and pouring it out above 
into the king's hands with frightful grima- 
ces. % .... But some of it always stuck by 

them Patient, indestructible, they have 

conquered by lastingness.$ They have resolv- 



* As regards usury, the Jews are said only to have imita- 
ted the Lombards, their predecessors. Muratori, AnUqult, 
vl. 371. 

t At Toulouse, they had their ears boxed three times a 
year, to punish them fur having formerly delivered up thai 
city to the Saracens : they claimed relief from this degrada- 
tion from Charles the Bald, but unsuccessfully.— At Dealers, 
they were pelted with stones all Easter week. They pur- 
chased exemption from thin, in IIOU. (See Cartel, Me moires 
du Langucdoc, I. iii. p. 5-23.)— In the reign of Philip Augus- 
tus, they began to wenr the badge of yellow, (/a rouetle 
jaune,) which was rendered obligatory on ail Jews through- 
out Christendom by the council of Lateran, (Canon 68.) 

I They were often the xuhject of treaties between lords. 
It is enacted in an ordinance of 1*230, ** that none in our 
kingdom shnll retain another baron's Jew ; wherever any 
one shall find his Jew he may seize him as hit slave, (tan- 
quam proprium servum,) however long he may have lived 
on the lands of another lord." It Is clear, indeed, from the 
Establishments that the moveables of the Jews belonged to 
the barons. Gradually, the Jew became the king's own, like 
coin and other fiscal rights. 

§ Patiens, quia vtcrnus, (Patient, because eternal.) .... 
It is customary for the Jews to place themselves in the 
way of each new pope, and present to him a copy of their 
law. Is this homage, or a reproach from the oid law to the 
new, of the mother to the daughter T— "On the day of his 
coronation, pope John XXIU. rode, wearing his papal 
mitre, from street to street, in the city of Bologna the Fat, 
making the sign of the cross, even over the street in which 
the Jews dwelt, who offered him a copy of their law, which 
he took wUh his own hand — then, after looking at It, he 
soon threw it behind him. saying. ' Your law is good, but 
ours is better than it.' And, on setting out again, the Jews 
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ad the problem of voktUizing riches ; and made 
freedmen by the invention of bills of exchange, 
they are now free, they are masters ; from buf- 
fets to buffets they are now on the throne of the 
world.* 

To force the poor man to apply to the Jew, 
to induce him to approach bis small, sombre, 
infamous dwelling, to compel him to speak to 
that man who, it is said, crucifies little children,! 
no less a power is needed than the horrible 
pressure of the exchequer. Between the ex- 
chequer, which seeks his marrow and his blood, 
and the devil, who seeks his soul, he will repair 
to the Jew as a medium. 

When, then, he had exhausted his last re- 
source, when his bed was sold, when his wife 
and children, lying on the bare ground, shook 
with fever or cried out in agony,' then, with 
drooping head, and bowed more than if he had 
his load of wood on his back, he slowly turned 
his steps towards the hateful house, and stood 
long at the door ere he knocked. The Jew, 
having carefully opened the small wicket, a 
dialogue ensued, a strange and a perplexing 
one. What says the Christian 1 In the name 
of God t Thy God— the Jew has killed him ! 
For pity's sake t What Christian ever pitied a 
Jew T Words are of no avail here : a pledge 
is the only language understood. What has he 
to give, who has nothing t The Jew will speak 
him mildly — " My friend, in obedience to the 
ordinances of our lord the king, I lend neither 
upon bloody dress nor ploughshare .J .... No, 
the only pledge I require is yourself. I am not 
your brother, my law is not the Christian law. 
It is a more ancient law — in partes secanto. 
Your flesh shall be answerable. Blood for gold, 
as life for life. A pound of your flesh which I 
am about to feed with my money, only a pound 
of you. fair flesh !" Y The gold lent by the 
murderer of the Son of man can only be a 
murderous, anti-human, anti-divine gold, or 
to use the language of the time, Anti-Christ. 
Here we have gold Anti-Christ ; just as Aris- 
tophanes has showed us in Plutus the Anti- 
Jupiter. 

followed bim, presumptuously trying to confute him, and 
all the trappings of his horse were torn ; and the pope scat- 
tered money in all the streets which he passed through, to 
wit, pennies called Florence qua inns and mailles ; and. be- 
fore and behind him, rode two hundred men at arms, each 
with a leathern mace in his hand, with which they battered 
the Jews in a manner delightful to behold." Monstreiet, 
tt. 315, ann. 1409. 

* in October, 1834, I saw the following notice in an 
Cngtlsh paper— ♦' Little business was done on the Stock 
Exchange to-day, it being a holyday with the Jews.**— But 
they hare not only the superiority In wealth. One would 
be tempted to grant them a far higher one, when we see 
that the greater number of the men who now do most honor 
to Germany are converted Jews. 

r Bee the Ballads published by M. Franclsque Michel. 

t Ordonn. i. 36. 

4 Bhakspeare, The Merchant of Venice, act I. scene 3. 
•* Let the forfeit be nominated for an equal pound of your 
stir flesh, to be cut and taken, in what part of your body 
pleaseth roe.**— About thirty years since. Sir Thomas Munro 
bought at Calcutta a manuscript containing the original 
story of the pound of flesh, fee. Only, instead of a Chris- 
tian, it is a Mussulman whose life is sought by the Jew. 
Jtv AMiAtkc Journal. 



rnoertcunon or TBS tsmplam. 

This Anti-Christ, this Anti-God, will 
God, that is to say, the Church— the 
church, or the priests and the pope ; sad 
regular church, or the monks and Ten 
• jBy the scandalously sudden death 
diet XI., the Church falls into the 
Philippe-le-Bel ; enabling him to make a 
of his own, to draw the papacy out of 
and to bring it into France, in order to i 
work in this Jail tor his advantage, to 
to it lucrative bulls, open up and work 
bility, and turn the Holy Ghost into a 
and publican to the house of France. 

After Benedict's death the cardinals had 
themselves up in conclave at Perugia. But 
two parties, the Gallican and Anti 
were so equally balanced that neither 
carry the day. The townsmen in their 
in their Italian impatience and furie to have 
pope elected at Perugia, could hit upon no ' 
scheme than that of starving out the 
It was at last agreed that one of the two 
ties should &x upon three candidates, oat 
whom the other party was to make its 
It fell to the French party to choose ; and 
elected a Gascon,* Bertram! de Gott, arc 
of Bordeaux. Bertram had pre viooary shown 
self hostile to the king ; but he was knows to 
his own interest above all other things, and 
was little doubt of his being soon brought 

Philippe, informed of every thing by his 
dinals, and fortified with their letters, gites a- 
meeting to the future pope in a forest, near St 
Jean D'Angely. Villani describes the parties* 
lars of this interview as if he had been pretest 
at it ; his narrative is of cutting simplicity :— 

"They heard mass together, and mutually 
swore secrecy. The king then began to parity 
with him in fair terms, in order to reconeus 
him with Charles of Valois. He went on ft) 
say', ' See, Archbishop, I have it in my power 
to make thee pope, if I will, and it is for tint 
that I have come to meet thee ; for if thou err* 
est me thy word to do me six favors which I 
shall ask of thee, I will secure thee this dif- J 
nity, and here are the proofs that I have the 
power.' On this, he showed him the letten i 
and missives from both colleges. The Gaseoty 
full of covetousness, seeing thus all of asoddea 
that it depended altogether on the king to make 
him pope, threw himself, out of his wits will 
joy, at Philippe's feet, and said — • My lord, I 
now see that thou lovest me more than all ott- 
ers, and wishest to return me good for evil, it j 
is thine to command, mine to obey ; and taut ' 
shalt find me ever willing.' The king nisei j 
him, kissed his mouth, and said — c The follow* } 
ing are the six special favors I have to ask : 
of thee : firstly, that thou wilt thoroughly re- 
concile me with the Church, and issue my dif 



• (As a Gascon, he was a subject ef ths Mas of 
He had been am AMm " " * ~ 
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Ion for my error in arresting Pope Boniface ; 
lecondly, that thou wilt restore me and mine to 
he privilege of the communion-table ; thirdly, 
hat thou wilt grant me the tenths of the clergy 
>f my kingdom for five years, to contribute to- 
wards the expenses I have been at in my war 
rith Flanders ; fourthly, that thou wilt anathe- 
natize the memory of Pope Boniface ; fifthly, 
hat thou wilt restore to the dignity of cardinal 
laster (messer) Jacobo and master Piero dclla 
'olonna, and fully reinstate them, and in the 
reation of new cardinals remember certain 
iends of mine. As to the sixth favor and 
romise, I reserve it for another time and place, 
ir it is a great and secret thing.'* The arch- 
ishop bound himself to do all these things by 
11 oath on the eucharist, and gave, moreover, 
is brother and two nephews as hostages. The 
ing, on his side, promised and swore that he 
fould get him elected pope."f 

Philippe-le- Bel's pope, publicly admitting his 
tate of dependence, declared his intention of 
leing crowned at Lyons, (Nov. 14, 1305.) This 
soronation, with which the captivity of the 
Church began, was fitly solemnized. A wall, 
covered with lookers-on, falls down as the pro- 
cession is passing, hurts the king, and kills the 
duke of Brittany. The pope was thrown down, 
aad the tiara fell from his head. Eight days 
afterwards, at a banquet given by the pope, a 
quarrel arises between his people and those of 
the cardinals, and a brother of his is slain. 

The disgraceful bargain became public. Cle- 
nent paid ready money. He paid in what was 
sot his, by exacting tithes from the clergy : 
tabes for the king of France ; tithes for the 
eoant of Flanders, that he may redeem his en- 
ngements to the king; tithes for Charles of 
raloia, to supply him with the means of a cru- 
lade against the Giejk empire. A strange 
Dotive was advanced for this crusade ; the 
ioot empire, according to the pope, was weak 
ad unable to secure Cluitstendom against the 
ifidels. 

Having paid, Clement thought he was quits, 
ad had only to enjoy as purchaser and propri- 
tor, to use and abuse. Just as a baron made 
progresses (faisait ehevauchee) round his do- 
oains, in order to keep in exercise his rights 
*f lodging and purveyorship, Clement took a 
<mr through the Church of France. From 
Fifona he bent his coarse towards Bordeaux ; 

* (Dupuy positively refers this sixth condition to the 
BiaoeflttsJkmof Bnolfcce. Blsmondl refers it to the elec- 
of Charles of Vsiots to the Imperial crown. Others in- 
to jnake It relate to the suppression of the Templars.) 

LATOm. 

t G. VUlaal, I. Till. e. 80, p. 417.— The feeling of the 
it well represented in the burlesque verses quoted by 
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ivto tltnbat, regal quia clavts 
Bex, Papa, factl sunt uniea cappa. 
meiuat, 4s, det, Pilatus hie, alter Herodes. 

Walsing. p. 456, ann. 1306. 

of the Church staggers, because the key of the 



Mbjsjbosb waaders. King and pope are become one cap, (or 
hamt) Tber play at ■ cs7me, « ca' thee— the one, Pilate ; the 



but taking Macon, Bourges, and Limoges by 
his way, in order to plunder a larger extent of 
country. On he went, consuming and devour- 
ing, from bishopric to bishopric, with a whole 
army of familiars and servants. Wherever 
this swarm of locusts alighted, the place was 
left clear. With his rancorous feelings, as for- 
merly archbishop of Bordeaux, he deprived 
Bourges of its primacy over the capital of 
Guienne, and lodged himself with his enemy, 
the archbishop of Bourges, like a tax-gatherer's 
bailiff or kitchen grub, (comme un garnissaire, 
ou mangeur d'office.)* And here he lodged 
after such a sort, that he left him utterly ruin- 
ed ; and the primate of the Aquitaincs would have 
perished of hunger, had he not come to tho 
cathedral among his canons to receive his share 
of tho Church's allowance. f 

Of all Clement's robberies, the largest share 
went to a woman who sacked the pope, as he 
did the Church. The lovely Brunissende Tal- 
leyrand do Perigord was the true Jerusalem 
who absorbed the money intended for the cru- 
sade ; and cost him, it is said, more than the 
Holy Land. 

Clement was soon to be cruelly disturbed 
from this pleasing enjoyment of the goods of 
the Church. The tithes in perspective did not 
satisfy the actual wants of the royal treasury. 
The pope gained time by handing over the 
Jews to him, and authorizing him to seize 
them. Not one, it is said, escaped. Not con- 
tent with selling their goods, the king took 
it upon himself to pursue their debtors, aver- 
ring that their books were sufficient proofs of 
debt, and that a Jew's handwriting was enough 
for him. 

The Jew not yielding enough, Philippe fell 
back on the Christian. He again altered the 
coin, increasing the nominal value, and diminish- 
ing the weight — so with two livres, he paid 
eight. But where he had to receive, he would 
only take a third of the sum in his own coin : 
thus committing two bankruptcies in an inverse 
sense. All debtors profited by the occasion ; 
and innumerable quarrels arose out of this 
money of different values, though the same 
denomination. It was a Babel, where none 
understood the other. The only thing in which 
the people agreed, (take notice, there is a peo- 
ple now,) was to revolt. The king took shelter 
in the Temple. Hero they would have fol- 
lowed him, had they not amused themselves by 
the way with plundering the house of Ktienno 
Barbet, a financier who bore the odium of 
having recommended the alteration of the coin. 
Here the revolt stopped ; and the king had 
some hundreds of men hung on the trees 
bordering the roads round Paris. His alarm 

* These terms were synoiymous In the language of the 
day. 

f (In the original—* 1 recevolr aux distributions ecclesias- 
tiques la portion congrue.'* The "portion congrue** was 
the allowance that the owner of the great tithes was obUsjej 
to give the parish petal fat Yjl\» wttaVStatAft^i 
— Conlin. G. de Nangj^aA ajuu* 
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led him to propitiate the nobles ; to whom he 
restored the privilege of judicial combat, or, in 
other words, the right of impunity. This was 
a blow to kingly authority. The king of the 
legists renounced the law, in order to recognise 
the decisions of force : a sad and doubtful posi- 
tion in legislature as well as in finance. Driven 
from the Church to the Jews, from the latter to 
the communes, from the Flemish communes he 
fell back on the clergy. 

The least used of all Philippe's treasures, 
his patrimony to draw upon, the funds on which 
he could count, was his pope. If he had 
bought this pope, and had fattened him on 
theft and robbery, it was not, not to make use 
of him, but to turn him to account, to levy upon 
him, like the Jew, a pound of flesh from what- 
ever part he chose. 

He possessed an infallible instrument for 
pressing and squeezing the pope, an all-power- 
ful bugbear, to wit, the condemnation of Boni- 
face VIII., which was to ask the papacy to cut 
its own throat. If Boniface were a heretic 
and a mock pope, then all cardinals of his crea- 
tion were mock cardinals, Benedict XI. and 
Clement, elected by them, were, in their turn, 
mock and illegal popes, and not only they, but 
all those whom they had appointed or confirmed 
to ecclesiastical dignities, and not only these 
appointments of theirs, but their public acts of 
every kind. The Church would have been en- 
meshed in interminable illegality. On the other 
hand, if Boniface were true pope, as such he 
was infallible ; his sentences would hold good, 
and Philippe-le-Bel would remain a condemned 
man. 

Hardly was he enthroned before Clement had 
to hear the sharp and imperious requisition of 
Nogaret, enjoining him to pursue the memory 
of his predecessor. Hardly was the bargain 
concluded, before the devil demanded his pay- 
ment. The servitude of the sold man begun ; 
his soul, once fagoted by the bonds of injustice, 
and having received the curb and bit, was to be 
wantonly ridden, even up to damnation. 

Rather than thus kill the papacy in point of 
law, Clement preferred delivering it up in point 
of fact. He created twelve cardinals devoted 
to the king, in one batch : the two Colon nas, 
and ten Frenchmen or Gascons. These twelve, 
joined to those who remained of the twelve of 
the same party, whom Celestine had been sur- 
prised into creating, secured the king the elec- 
tion of popes to all futurity. Clement thus 
placed the Papacy in Philippe's hands; an 
enormous concession, which, however, did not 
suffice him. 

He thought to soften his master by going 
a step further. He revoked Boniface's bull 
Clericis laicos, which closed the purse of the 
elergy to the king. The bull Unam Sanctam 
rontained the glorious and sublime expression 
pf the Pontifical supremacy. Clement sacri- 
Iced it ; and this was not enough. 

He was at Poitiers, uneasy, and sick in body 



and in mind. Philippe-le-Bel visited him then ; 
and with fresh demands in his mouth. TU 
king required a sweeping confiscation ; that of 
the richest of the religious orders, the order ot 
the Temple. The pope, hemmed in between 
two dangers, endeavored to divert him from ha 
purpose, by heaping on him all the favors in the 
power of the holy see. He helped his sea, 
Louis Hutin, (the Quarrelsome,) to establish 
himself in Navarre ; and appointed his brother, 
Charles of Valois, leader of the crusade. And, 
lastly, he endeavored to secure himself the 
protection of the house of Anjou, by relesaag 
the king of Naples from an enormous sum hi 
was indebted in to the Church, canonising one 
of bis sons, and awarding the other the three* 
of Hungary. 

Philippe was ever ready to receive : bat the 
not relax his hold. He besieged the pope with- 
charges against the Temple ; and even fond 
in Clement's own house a Templar to aces* 
his order. In 1306, the unhappy _pope excuses 
himself from receiving commissioners wbosr 
the king was about to dispatch to him to brief 
him to a decision, on the following childish pis* - 
text ; " By the advice of our physicians, we . 
intend in the beginning of September to take*: 
some preparatory drugs, and then a puree, * 
which, according to the said physicians, wffl, 
with God's aid, be very useful to us."* 

He would have gone on forever with these i 
frivolous evasions, had he not suddenly letrnei * 
that the king was arresting Templars in every 
direction, and that his confessor, a Dominical 
monk and grand inquisitor of France, was pro* 
ceeding against them without waiting for hie 
authorization. 

What, then, was the Temple — let us essay 
briefly to describe it. 

The Temple, at Paris, comprised the whole 
of that large, gloomy, and thinly-peopled quar- 
ter, which still goes under its name ;f a third , 
of the Paris of that day. In the shadow of the j 
Temple, and under its powerful protection 
lived a swarm of servitors, familiars, affiliates' 
members, and also criminals — the houses of 
the order having the right of asylum : a right 
of which Philippe-le-Bel had himself taken ad- 
vantage in 1306, when he was pursued by the ■ 
revolted populace. There stiu remained at- 
the epoch of the Revolution a memorial of this 
royal ingratitude, in the large tower with four 
turrets, built in 1222 ; and which was the prisos 
of Louis XVI. 

The Paris Temple was the centre of the : 
order, its treasury ; and the chapters-general 



* Baluze, Acta Vet ad Pap. A v. pp. "5, 76. ... . U» 
dam preparatoria inmere, et postmoduiii purgatlonem, ted 
pere, que secundum pnedictorum physicorum judicial* 
auctore Domino, valde utilis nobis erit 

t The Qmlture (enclosure ?) of the Temple, cootifuom St 
that o: St. Gervais, comprised almost the whole domata of 
the Templars, which extended along the street of the Tes* 
pie, from the street St. Croix, or from near the street de k 
Verrerie, to beyond the trails, the fosses, and the gate of »• 
Temple. Sauval, t. i. p t 
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sre held there. All the provinces of the 
dcr were its dependencies — Portugal, Castile 
id Leon, Aragon, Majorca, Germany, Italy, 
pulia and Sicily, England and Ireland. In 
te north, the Teutonic order was an offshoot 
f the Temple : just as in Spain other military 
cders were formed out of its ruins. The large 
ajority of the Templars were French, par- 
ticularly the grand masters; and the knights 
rent by their French designation of Frbres du 
Temple (Brothers of the Temple) in several 
ongues, as Frieri del Tempio, in Italy, in Greece, 

Like all the military orders, that of the 
Temple derived its origin from Citeaux ; and 
St. Bernard, the reformer of Citeaux, gave to 
lie knights their enthusiastic and severe rule 
ffith the same pen with which he wrote his com- 
mentary on the Song. of Songs. This rule 
tw — exile and the Holy War unto death. 
The Templars were never to decline battle, 
even with one to three ; never to ask quarter 
or to give ransom, not so much as a piece of 
wall or inch of land. They had no rest to 
bope for ; and were not allowed to pass into 
leas rigid orders. f 

44 Go happy, go in peace," said St. Bernard to 
them ; " drive out with stout heart the enemies 
of the cross of Christ, well assured that neither 
in life nor in death ye will be beyond the love 
of God, in Christ Jesus. In the hour of danger, 
repeat to yourselves the words, * Living or 
ieadf we are the Lord's. 9 .... Glorious as 
conquerors, happy as martyrs. "J 

Here is his rough sketch of the Templar : — 
"Locks close shorn, shaggy hair, begrimed with 
fast ; black with iron, weather-beaten, and sun- 
tout .... They love fiery and swift chargers, 

nt not adorned, tricked out, caparisoned 

rhe pleasing feature in this crowd, in this tor- 
vnt ever flowing towards the Holy Land, is 
hat you see there only villains and reprobates. 
Christ erects his enemy into a champion ; of the 

lersecnting Saul, he makes a holy Paul " 

rhen, in an eloquent itinerary, he leads the 
wnhent warriors from Bethlehem to Calvary, 
rom Nazareth to the Holy Sepulchre. $ 

The soldier has glory, the monk rest: the 
Templar abjured both. His life combined the 
ttrdest portions of their lot — danger and ab- 
tbence. The grand business of the middle 
ft was the Holy War, the crusade : the ideal 
N the sentiment seemed realized in the order 
if the Temple. It was the crusade become 
ixed and permanent ; the noble image of that 
ipiritual crusade, of that mystic war which the 
christian wages to the hour of his death with 
lis internal foe. 

Associated with the Hospitallers in the de- 



Rep. Ital. t iv. p. 965. Pachymer, Hist. 
1. v. c 12, L xul p. 235. 
f Dvpor, Freuvea, p. 115. 

i 0. Bernard, Exhort, ad Millie* Templi. i. 544-560. 
I '•Vila cat militia taper terrain," (Life is a warfare upon 



fence of the holy places, they differed from 
them in war's being more particularly the object 
of their institution.* Both performed the great- 
est public services. What a blessing to the 
pilgrim who travelled on the dusty road from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem, and who fancied every mo- 
ment that the Arab brigands were upon him, to 
meet one of these knights and recognise the 
sign of succor in the red cross on the white 
cloak of the Templar. In battle, the two 
orders took by turns the van and the rear — 
those who had newly taken the cross and were 
unaccustomed to Asiatic warfare, being station- 
ed between them. The knights surrounded 
and protected them, as one of them proudly re- 
marked, as a mother did her child. f Zeal was in 
general but badly requited by these temporary 
auxiliaries ; who were rather in the way of the 
knights than of use to them. Arriving- full of 
pride and fervor, and certain of a miracle's 
being wrought expressly in their favor, they 
were constantly breaking truces, dragging the 
knights into useless dangers, provoking battle, 
and would then take their departure, leaving 
them to bear the whole brunt of the war, and 
with complaints of having been badly supported 
by them. The Templars composed the van- 
guard at Mansourah, when that young madman, 
the count of Artois, would continue the pursuit, 
against their advice, and enter the town : they 
followed him out of a sense of honor, and were 
all slain. 

It had been thought, and reasonably, that 
enough could never be done for so devoted and 
useful an order; and the amplest privileges 
had been heaped upon them. First and fore- 
most of these was their right to be judged by 
the pope alone. So distant a judge, and placed 
on so high an eminence, was seldom appealed 
tQ. Thus, the Templars became judges in 
their own causes. They were allowed, too, to 
bo witnesses in the same : so perfect was the 
trust reposed in their honor. They were pro- 
hibited from granting their commanderies at 
the solicitation of king or noble ; and were ex- 
empt from all customs, toll, and tribute. 

All were naturally desirous of participating in 
such privileges. Innocent III. himself sought 
to be affiliated to the order ; and Philippe-le-Bel 
asked it in vain. 

But, though the order had not possessed such 
great and magnificent privileges, men would 
have crowded to enter it. The Temple had an 
attraction of mystery and of vague terror for 
the mind. The ceremony of reception took 
place in the churches of the order, at night, and 
with closed doors — the inferior brethren being 
carefully excluded. It was said that if the king 
of France had found his way in, he would 
never have found it out. 

The form of reception was borrowed from 
the fantastical dramatic rites, from the myste 



* Bee, further on, the letter of Jncques Molay. 

♦ Hlciit inatar infantem. \tavxk%',Ywvi«wYtt% 
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\ ties with which the ancient church did not fear 
\ to envelope holy things. The candidate was 
introduced as a sinner, a bad Christian, a rene- 
gade. He denied, after the example of St. 
retcr ; and the denial, in this pantomime, was 
expressed by an act* — that of spitting on the 
cross. The order charged itself with rehabili- 
tating this renegade, and raising him the higher 
in proportion to the depth of his fall. Thus, in 
. the festival of fools, (fatuorum,) man offered 
the homage of his own imbecility and infamy 
to the ^Church which was to regenerate him. 
. These sacred comedies, daily less understood, 
became, therefore, daily the more dangerous, 
and the more likely to scandalize a prosaic age, 
which saw only the letter, and had forgotten the 
meaning of the symbol. 

Here was another danger. The pride of the 
Temple might suffer an impious equivoque to 
remain in these forms. The candidate might 
suppose that the order was about to reveal to 
him a higher religion than the Christianity of 
the multitude, and to open to him a sanctuary 
behind the sanctuary. The Temple was not a 
sacred name to Christians only. If it expressed 
to them the holy sepulchre, it suggested to Jews 
and Mussulmans the temple of Solomon. f The 
idea of the Temple, higher and more general still 
than that of the Church, soared in some sort 
above all religions. The Church had a date ; 
the Temple, none. Contemporary with all ages, 
it was as a symbol of the perpetuity of religion. 
Even after the ruin of the Templars, the Tem- 
ple subsists, as a tradition at least, in the teach- 
ing of numerous secret societies down to the 
Kosicrucians and the Freemasons. J 

The Church is the house of Christ ; the 
Temple, that of the Holy Ghost. The Gnos- 
tics chose for their grand festival, not Christ- 

* Further on, I explain my reasons for considering this 
point as beyond doubt. — Probably, the fourteenth century 
Ntw only a suspicious singularity in the adherence of the 
Templar* to the ancient symbolical tradition* of the Church 
—for instance, in their predilection for the number three. 
The candidate had three questions put to him before he 
was introduced into the chapter. He asked three times for 
bread, water, and the fellowship of the order. He made 
three vows. The knights observed three grand fasts. They 
took the sacrament three times a year. Alms were distri- 
buted by all the houses of the order three times a week. 
They ate meat on three days of the week only. On fast 
days, they were allowed to have three different dishes. 
They worshipped the cross solemnly, three staled times a 
year. Rich swore not to turn his back on three enemies. 
They flogged, three times in full chapter, those who hud 
deserved the chastisement, fcc, fee. The same hold* good 
of the charges brought against them. They were nccuted 
of denying three tiuies, of xpitting three times on the cross, 
( Trr ahnrgahant. et horribili crudclitate trr in facirm fpue- 
tanr ejus.) Cirrul. de Philippe-le-llvl, du 14 Septembre, 
1307. " And they made him thrice deny the prophet, and 
thrice spit upon the cross.'* Instruct, dc IMuquisilcur (Juil- 
laume de Paris. Kayn. p. 4. 

t In some EnglMi monuments the order of the Temple 
Is styled Militia Tcmpli SaJonwnts. MS. Biblioth. C'otto- 
oianr et Hodlelante. They are culled Vratres JllUitia SaJo- 
mortis in a charter of 1 197. Ducunge, Kayn. p. 'J. 

X Possibly, the Templars who escaped may have founded 
secret societies. All these havo di<ap|ieared in Scotland 
with the exception of two. Now, it has been observed that 
the most secret mysteries of freemasonry are believed If) 
ha"e emanated from Scotland, and that the highest grades 
bear Scotch names. See Cirouvelle, and the writers whom 
«e hat followed, Muntcr, Moldcnhawer, Nicolai, fee. 



mas or Easter, but Pentecost — tlie day of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost. What remain 
may there have been of these ancient sects is 
the middle age ? Were the Templars affiliated 
to any of them ? Questions such as these, not- 
withstanding the ingenious conjectures of the 
moderns, will ever remain obscure through warn 
of data.* 

These esoteric doctrines of the Temple seem 
at once to covet the light, and concealment. 
We fancy that we detect them either in the 
strange emblems sculptured on the fronts of 
some churches, or in the last epic cycle of the 
middle age, in those poems in which chivalry, 
purified, is no more than an Odyssey — an heroie 
and pious voyage in search of the Graalf— tin 
name given to the holy cup which received our 
Saviour's blood, the mere sight of which pnv 
longs life for five hundred years, which can be 
approached by children only without deaths 
being the consequence, and round the Temple 
( containing which, the Templists, or knights of 
the Graal, watch all in arms. 

This more than ecclesiastical chivalry, this | 
cold and too pure ideal which was the close of 
the middle age and its last revery, was, by its 
very loftiness, a stranger to the real, and inac- 
cessible to the practical. The Templist re- 
mained in the poems a figure shrouded in clouds, 
and approaching the divine. The Templar 
buried himself in brutality. 

I would not be thought to ally myself with 
the persecutors of this great order. The ene- 
my of the Templars, without wishing it, bit 
washed them white ; the tortures by which hi 
wrung disgraceful confessions from them seen 
presumptive proofs of innocence. We are tempt- 
ed to attach no credit to the self-accusations of 
wretches on the rack ; and, if there are stain, 
we are tempted to believe them effaced by the 
flames of the fiery pile. 

Grave confessions, however, are on record, 
obtained without the question or any torture. 
And even the very points which were not proved, 
are not the less probable to one who knows hu- 
man nature, and who seriously revolves the 
situation of the order in its latter days. 



It was natural that relaxation from the seTer- 



ity of the rule should creep in among a body, 
half monks, half warriors, younger sons of the 
nobility, who sought adventures far from Chris- 
tendom, often far from the eyes of their chiefs, 
in the midst of the dangers of a war to the 
death, and of the temptations of a burning cli- 
mate, of a country of slaves, of the luxurioua 
Syria. Pride and honor supported them, as 
long us there was a hope of the Holy Land. 
Let us be grateful to them for having so pro- # 
tracted their resistance when their hopes Mi 
sadly vanished with each crusade, when ever)! 



* Sec Hammer. Memoir© on Two Gnostic Coflen, s. 7. 
See. also, his Me moire on the Mines of the £ast, wife 
M. R.-tynouard's reply. Mieh&ud, Hist, des Qotadu,** 
lfc**. t. v. p. 57*2. . 

t See, abeve, p. 381. 
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prediction was falsified/and the promised mira- 
cles were ever adjourned. Not a week passed 
without the bell of Jerusalem giving warning, 
that the Arabs were descried in the desolate 

Skin ; and it was always the Templars and 
ospitallers who had to mount on horseback 
tad sally forth from the walls .... At last, 
they lost Jerusalem : then, St. Jean d'Acre. 
JVorn-out soldiers, lost sentinels, can we won- 
der that in the evening of this battle, fought 
through two centuries, their arms dropped by 
their sides ? 

A fall, after great efforts, is ever a serious 
one. The soul, which has soared so high in 
heroism and sanctity, falls heavily indeed on 
the earth .... Sick and fevered, it plunges 
into evil with a savage hunger, as if to punish 
itself for having believed. 

Such would appear to have been the fall of 
the Temple. All that was holy in the order, 
became sin and stain. After having soared from 
man to God, it turned from God to the beast.* 
Their pious love-feasts, and heroic fraterniza- 
tions, covered filthy, monkish amors. f They 
concealed their infamy, by plunging further into 
it. Pride found its account in this, too. A race, 
constantly reproduced, without family or carnal 
feneration, by election and the spirit, could 
make a show of its contempt for womanj — all- 
•efficient to itself, and loving nothing beyond 
itself. 

As they did without women, so did they 
without priests ; sinning, and confessing among 
themselves. $ And they did, too, without God. 
They tried eastern superstitions : Saracen ma- 
gic. At first, symbolical, the denial became 
real. They abjured a god who did not give vic- 
tory, treated him as a faithless ally who betray- 
ed them, insulted him, spat upon the cross. 

The order itself, it would seem, became their 
god. They worshipped the Temple and the 

• Besides our popular wiving of "To drink like a Tem- 
pbu." the English had another—" In his boyhood, the hoys 
vised to call oat commonly and publicly to each other, ' Take 
care of the Templar's kiss.' " Cone. Britann. p. 3ti0. Evi- 
sdence of the 24th witness. 

t The austere rale which the order received on Its foun- 
slatlon, sounds on its fall like a fearful charge — " Let not 
the host's bouse be without light, lest the enemy In the 

dark Let them sleep In their shirts and drawers. 

The brethren must never sleep without a light until the 
Boninff." .... Acts of the Council of Troves, 11*28. Ap. 
Dun. Tempi. 99-102. 

t Bee the Processus contra Templarios, MS. in the Bib- 
■fltheque Royale. What we find there In the Articles of 
UM Examination with regard to their relations with women. 
{LDUwis* the master* made brothers and sitters of the Temple 
• . . . Proc MS. folios 10. 11,) must be understood of its 
•Mated members, who were of both sexes, (see Dupuy, 
fa. M, 103 ;) but I do not remember reading any confession 
ss this point, even in the depositions most hostile to the 
•ffar. The confessions turn rather on a revolting crime. 

f "The manner of holding a chapter and of the ceremony 
•fiUoluUon. After the chapter, the master or whoever 
kiss the chapter will say— My good lords and brothers, 
»Vt pardon given by our chapter is on this wise ; he who 
stall have taken the alms of the house wrongfully, or has 
test back any thing in his own name, shall have neither 
■» Mr pardon from our chapter. But all things that you 
I •*» to My far shame of thejUsk. or fear of the justice of the 
•JSjs, we pray God for his sweet mother s sake to pardon 
M." Conclles iTAnfleterre, ediu 1737, L li. p. 383. 



Templars, their chiefs, as living Temples ; and 
they symbolized by the filthiest and most dis- 
gusting ceremonies their blind devotion and 
complete abandonment of will. The order, 
closing itself in on this wise, sank into a fierce 
worship of itself, into a Satanic egotism. The 
most eminently diabolical feature of the devil, 
is his worshipping himself. 

These, it will be said, are but conjectures. 
But, they proceed too naturally from numerous 
confessions obtained without recourse to tor- 
ture ; particularly in England.* • 

That this was the general character of the 
order, or that its statutes had become, in express 
terms, disgraceful and impious, I am far from 
affirming. Things of the kind are not commit- 
ted to writing. Corruption invades an order by 
mutual and tacit connivance. The forms re- 
main, but with a changed meaning, and pervert- 
ed by a criminal interpretation which no one 
openly acknowledges. 

But though all these infamejs and impious 
things had been true of the whole order, this 
would not have been sufficient to have drawn 
down ruin upon it. The clergy would have 
screened and hushed up its abuses, as they did 
so many other ecclesiastical corruptions. The 
cause of the ruin of the Temple was that it 
was too rich and too powerful. There was 
another and a nearer cause ; which I will pre- 
sently speak of. 

In proportion as the furor of holy wars cool- 
ed down in Europe, and crusading became less 
popular, greater gifts were showered on the 
Temple by way of discharging the debt of con- 
science. The numbers affiliated to the order 
were numberless : a payment of two or three 
deniers yearly was all that was required. Ma- 
ny made offering of all their property, and even 
of their persons. Two counts of Provence 
made this wholesale offering of themselves. A 
king of Aragon, (Alphonso-le-Bataillcur,t 1 131- 
32,) left them his kingdom ; but the kingdom 
did not choose to be so willed away. 

The vast number of the Templars' posses- 
sions may be inferred from that of the estates, 
farms, and ruined strongholds, which still bear 
the name of Temple in our cities and provinces. 
They are said to have possessed more than nine 
thousand manors in Christendom. J In a single 

* The filthiest evidence, and which would appear with 
most probability to have been dictated by torture, is that 
given by the English witnesses, who, however, were not 
subjected to it: — "After returning thanks, the chaplain of 
the order of the Temple would say to the brethren, ' Devil 
burn you,* (L)iaholus comburet vos.) or something of the 

kind And he saw the breeches down of one of the 

brothers of the Temple, and him standing with his face to 
the west and his back to the altar 350. And a cru- 
cifix was shown him. and he was told that as he had before 
honored, he should now revile and spit upon it; which he 
did. He was also told to let down his breeches and turn 
his back on the crucifix ; which he did, with tears." .... 
Ibidem, 3fJ0, col. 1. 

t The Fighter. 

t Unbent Templarli in i 'hnstinmtate novem muua mane- 
riorum Math. Paris, p. 417. At a later period the 

Chronicle of Flanders gives them 10,300 manors. In tha 
seneschaUhip of Beaucaire, the order had bought, within 
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by the house of France. 



POWER OF THE TEMPLARS. 



Uttof en to be «l . 
from the older. 



SpanUh province, in the kingdom of Valcntia, 
they had seventeen fortified places. They pur- 
chased the kingdom of Cyprus for ready mo- 
ney : it is true, they could not keep it. 

With such privileges, wealth, and posses- 
1 t sione, it was very difficult to remain humble.* 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion said on his death-bed, 
"I leave my avarice to the Cistercians, my 
luxury to the Gray friars, and _my pride to the 
Templars." 

In default of Mussulmans, this restless and 
untameable militia warred on Christians. They 
warred on the king of Cyprus and the prince of 
Antioch. They dethroned the king of Jerusa- 
lem, Henry II., and the duke of Croatia. They 
laid waste Thrace and Greece. All the talk 
of the crusaders who returned from Syria was 
of the treachery of the Templars and their 
league with the infidels. f They were notori- 
ously in communication with the Assassins of 
S\:'a;J and the similarity of their costume 
with that of the Old Man of the Mountain was 
noticed with fear. They had received tlie 
Soldan in their houses, allowed the Mahome- 
tans the exercise of their worship, and given 
the infidels warning of the arrival of Frederick 
II. $ In their furious rivalries with the Hos- 
pitallers, they had even shot a flight of arrows 
into the Holy Sepulchre. || It was said that 
they had slain a Mussulman chief who desired 
to turn Christian in order to escape from paying 
them tribute. 

The house of France, in particular, thought 
it had subject of complaint against the Tem- 
plars. They had slain Robert de Bricnne at 
Athens ; had refused to contribute towards the 
ransom of St. Louis ;•][ and, lastly, they had 



rorty years, to the value of 10,000 livres of yearly rental. — 
The priory of St. Giles alone had fifty -four commandcrics. 
lirouvelle, p. 196. 

* In their anrient statutes we read, Rcgula pnupcruin 
commililnnum Templi Salomonis, (The rule of the poor fel- 
low-soldiers of the Temple of Solomon.) ltayn. p. "2. 

t "And Acre, a city, they betrayed of their treachery." 
Chron. St. Dcnys, ap. I)upuy, p. 'JO. 

X See Hammer. Hist, des Assassins. 

^ Dupuy, pp. 5. 6. 

II This animosity was pushed to such excess in the year 
1239, that a battle took place between tlu-m in which the 
Templars were hewn in piece*. The writers of the time 
state thai only one of them escaped. 

ir Joinville. p. HI, ap. Dupuy. l'reuves, pp. 163, lf>4. — 
"Towards evening of the Sunday, the king s servants, oc- 
cupied* in payment of the ransom, sent him word they still 

wanted thirty thousand livre* I said to the king it 

would be much better to a«k the commander and marshal 
of the Knights Templars to lend him the thirty thousand 
.ivres to make up the sum, than to ri*k his brother longer 
with such people. Father Stephen d'Outricourt, master of 
*he Temple, hearing the advice I gave the king, said to me, 
' Lord de Joinville, the counsel you give the king is wrong 
and unreasonable ; for you know we receive every farthing 
on our oath ; and that we cannot make any payments but 
to those who give us their oaths in return.' The marshal 
of the Temple, thinking to satisfy the king, said, 'Sire, 
don't attend to the dispute and contention of the lord de 
Joinville and our commander. For it is as he has said, we 
cannot dispose of any of the money intrusted to us, but for 
the means intended, without acting contrary to our oaths, 
and being perjured. Know, that the seneschal has ill- 
advised you to tike by force, should we refuse you a loan ; 
sut in this you will act according to your will. Should you, 
however, do so. we will make ourselves amends from the 
wealth yen have in Acre.' When I heard uiis menace from 



declared for the house of Aragon against that a 
Anjou. 

However, the Holy Land had been defini- 
tively lost in 1191, and the crusades wert 
over. The knights returned useless, formida- 
ble, and hateful. They brought back into the 
heart of this drained kingdom, and under the 
eyes of a starving king, a monstrous treasure 
of a hundred and fifty thousand golden florins, 
and ten mules' load of silver.* What were 
they about to do in the midst of peace with 
such troops and such wealth] Would they 
not be tempted to create a kingdom for them- 
selves in the West, as the Teutonic knights 
have done in Prussia, the Hospitallers in the 
islands of the Mediterranean, and the Jesuits 
in Paraguay?! Had they joined the Hospital- 
lers, no monarch in the world could havej 
resisted them.J There was no state in which 
they did not possess fortresses. They werf 
allied with all noble families. In all, they 
were not, it is true, more than fifteen thojiaaod 
knights ; but they were experienced warrior* 
in the midst of a population that, since the 
cessation of the wars of the barons with eack 
other, had become disused to arms. They 
were admirable horsemen, who rivalled tbe 
Mamelukes, and were as intelligent, agile, and 
rapid, as the heavy feudal cavalry was cumber- 
some and inert. They were seen proudly 
prancing about in every direction on their 
beautiful Arab horses, each followed by a 
squire, a page, and an armed servitor, without 
counting black slaves. They could not vary 
their dress; but they displayed costly weapons 
of eastern manufacture, swords of the finest 
temper, and gorgeously inlaid. 

They were conscious of their strength. 
The Lnglish Templars had dared to say to 
Henry III., " You shall be king, as long as 
you shall be just ;" a saying which, in their 
mouths, was a threat. All this set Philippe-le- 
Bel on thinking. 

He bore a grudge to several of them for 
having signed the appeal against Boniface only 
with reservation, sub protestationibus. They 
had refused to receive the king into theii 
order; and had subjected him both to refusa 



them to the king. I said to him, that if he pleased I wouli 
go and j^eek the sum, which he commanded me to do. 
instantly went on board one of the galleys of the Templar* 
and »>eeing a coffer of which they refused to give rue th 
keys, 1 was about to break it open with a wedge in the king' 
name ; but the marshal, observing I was in earnest, ordcre 
the keys to be given me." Joinville, pp. 182, 183, of Johncs' 
transition. 

* Audivit dici a Del phi no pnedicto quod cum magistt 
venit de ultm mare, porta vit secum centum et qttinqu.tgint 
j mil Ma florenorum aureorum et decern summarios oneratc 
turronum grossorum. Arch, du Vatican. Rayn. p. 45. 

t These equally powerful orders were equally attache* 
The Livonlan bishops brought fully as serious charges again 
thr Teutonic knights. From the time of John XXII. to th: 
of Innocent VI., the Hospitallers had to sustain similar » 
tacks. The Jesuits were crushed by the like charges. & 
Grouvclle. p. SE20. 

X See further on. — In Spain, the Templars. Hnspitallei 
nnd knights of St- John had entered into a treaty ol luutn 
protection against the king hinu>elf. Manter. n 25 
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CAUSES OF THEIR RUIN 



The Templars thrown ofTthtir fft% 
guard bv th«ir pr.da. • 9m 



and to service on their part — a twofold humi- 
liation. He owed them money ;• the Temple 
was a kind of bank, just as the temples of 
antiquity often were.f . . . When, in 1306, he 
found an asylum with them against the fury of 
his insurgent people,! ^ no doubt gave him an 
opportunity of admiring the treasures of the 
order. The knights were too confiding and too 
naughty to conceal any thing from him. 

It was a strong temptation for the king.$ 
His victory at Mons-en-ruelle had ruined him. 
Already compelled to surrender Guyenne, he 
had been also forced to let go his hold on 
Flemish Flanders. His pecuniary distress 
yas ex treme ; and yet he had to repeal a tax ! 
against which Normandy had risen up. So 
strong was the excitement of the people, that 
no meeting of more than five persons was ; 
allowed. The king had no other means of 
extricating himself from this desperate state of 
affairs, than some sweeping confiscation. Now, 
having expelled the Jews, the blow could only 
be struck at the priests or the barons, or else 
at an order appertaining to one or the other, 
bat which for this very reason, as belonging 
exclusively neither to the one nor the other, 
would be defended by neither. So far from it, 
indeed, the Templars were rather attacked by 
their natural defenders. The monks persecu- 
ted them. The barons, the greatest nobles of 
France, gave in their written concurrence to 
the prosecution of the Templars. 

Philippe-le-Bel had been educated by a Do- 
minican. His confessor was a Dominican. 
The Dominicans had long been on terms of 
friendship with the Templars ; to such an 
extent, indeed, that they had bound themselves 
to solicit from every dving person they should 
be called to confess, a legacy for the Temple. || 
But the two orders had gradually become 
rivals. The Dominicans had a military order 
of their own, that of the Cavalieri Gaudenti^ 



• " He bated the master of the order on account of his 
Importunate solicitation of the money he hail lent him for 
the marriage of his daughter, Isabella." Thomas de la 
Moor, in Vita Eduardl IL, ap. Baluze, Pap. Aven., notte, 
p. 189. — The Temple had been used at various periods as a 
place of security for the royal treasures. Philip-Augustus 
U. d. 1190) ordered that all his revenues, while he was be 
yood sea, should be taken to the Temple and locked in coffers, 
to which his agents were to have one key and the Templars 
Mother. Philip the Bold had all the public savings de- 
posited there.— The treasurer of the Templars was styled 
Treasurer of the Templars and of the king, and even Trea- 
surer of the king at the Temple. Bauval, ii. 37. 
t flee MitfonPs History of Greece 
Bee, above, p. 388. 

See, In Dupuy, a pamphlet probably addressed to Philip 
•y his own orders, headed — Opinio cujitsdnm jprudentis 
regl Phillppo ut regnum Hleros. et Cypri acquireret pro 
altero fillorum suorum, ac de Invasione regnl jKgypti et de 
dbposittooe bonorum ordlnls Templariorum, (The counsel 
of a certain wise man to king Philip to secure the kingdom 
nf Jenualem and of Cyprus for one of his sons, and respect 
lag the invasion of the kingdom of Egypt and the disposal 
Ofthe goods of the order of the Templars.) — See, also, Wal 
■fagh^wi — The idea of applying their wealth to the service 
of the Holy Land was Raymond Lully's. Baluz. Pap. Aven. 
;] Statutes of the chapter-general of the Dominicans, in 
ISO. Grouvelle, p. 25. 

V Bee the history of this order by the Dominican Frede- 
rick Ii87. They profited, however, by the wealth of the 
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which made no great progress. To lhi3 acci- 
dental cause of rivalry, must be added a funda- 
mental cause of hate. The Templars were 
noble j, the Dominicans, the Mendicants, were 
mostly p lebeian s, although in their third order 
they reckoned illustrious laymen and even 
kings. 

Among the Mendicants, as among the legists, 
Philippe-le-Bel's counsellors, there existed a 
common feeling of malevolence, a leaven of 
levelling hate against the nobles, the men-at- 
arms, the knights. The legists hated the 
Templars in their capacity of monks ; the Do- 
minicans detested them as men-at-arms, as 
worldly monks, in whom were combined the 
profits of sanctity and the pride of military life. 
The order of St. Dominic, inquisitorial from its 
birth, might believe itself conscientiously called 
upon to destroy in its rivals — unbelievers, who 
were doubly dangerous from their importing 
Saracen superstitions, and from their connec- 
tion with the Western mystics who paid adora- 
tion to the Holy Ghost alone. 

It has been erroneously affirmed that the 
blow came unexpectedly.* The Templars had 
ample warning of it. But their pride destroy- 
ed them ; they always thought that it would 
not be dared. 

And, in fact, the king did hesitate. He had 
at first tried indirect means. For instance, he 
had sought admission into the order. Had he 
been received, he would probably have made 
himself grand master, as 1 erdinand the Catho- 
lic did of the military orders of Spain. He 
would have applied the revenues of the Tem- 
ple to his own uses, and the order would have 
been preserved. 

Since the loss of the Holy Land, and even 
before, the Templars had been given to under- 
stand that it would be expedient for them tc 
effect a union with the Hospitallers. f United 



Temple : many Templars went over to their order. Grou- 
velle. p. 116. 

("This order was founded about tho year 1233. under the 
title of the order of the Glorious Virgin Mary. It was con- 
fined to young men of family, who associated themselves by 
tho sty.e of Lkivalieri Oaudtnti — Let FYere§ Joyeuz — or the 
Joyous Brothers — for the defence of the injured, and the 
preservation of public tranquillity. They took vows of obe- 
dience and conjugal chastity, and solemnly pledged them- 
selves to the protection of widows and orphans." Wadding- 
ton, Hist, of tho Church, note to p. 387.) — Translator. 

* They entertained gloomy presentiments. An English 
Templar, meeting a newly-admitted knight, accosted him 
as follows: — "'Is our brother admitted into the order?' 
The latter replied in the affirmative. On which he went 
on to say, * Should you sit on the top of the tower of 8l 
Paul's at London, you could not behold greater misery than 
will be your lot before you die.' " Concil. Brit. p. 387. col. 2. 

t This union had been proposed by the council of Saltz- 
bourg, held in 1272, and by several other ecclesiastical as- 
semblies. Rayn. p. 10. 

(The order of the Knights Templars was established in 
1 118 by the patriarch of Jerusalem ; and originally consisted 
of nine poor knights, who lived in community neor the site 
of the ancient Temple, and took on themselves the volun- 
tary obligation of watching the roads in the neighborhood 
of the city, and of protecting the pilgrims from the insults 
of robbers and infidels. 

The order of St. John of Jerusalem, or the knights of the 
Hospital, took Its rise in the establishment ot an Hotpitimm 
or house of entertainment for jiilgrims at Jerusalem, 
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with a more docile order, the Temple would 
have offered little resistance to kingly power. 
They would not listen to the proposition. 
i s Jacques Molay, the grand master, a poor 
^^ knight of Burgundy, hut an old and hrave 
soldier, with his laurels fresh from the last 
battles fought by the Christians in the East, 
replied, that it was true that St. Louis had 
forme, ly proposed a junction of the two orders, 
but that the king of Spain had withheld his 
consent ; that for the Hospitallers to bo re- 
ceived by the J/Jinplars they must largely re- 
form themselves ; that the lemplars were more 
exclusively founded for purposes of war.* He 
concluded with these haughty words : — " We 
And many desirous of depriving the religious 
orders of their possessions, compared with 

those who seek to increase them But 

if the proposed union of the two orders were 
to be effected, this religion would become so 
strong and powerful that it would be able to de- 
fend its rights against the whole world. "f 

While the Templars were thus proudly re- 
sisting nil concession, sinister rumors about 
them gained strength — partly, indeed, owing to 
their own imprudence. One of the knights 
told Raoul de Prcsles, one of the most serious- 
ly-disposed men of the time — " That in their 
chapter-general of the order there was one 
thing so secret, that if for his misfortune any 
one saw it, were it the king of France, no fear 
of torments would prevent thoso forming the 
chapter from putting him to death, as they best 
might. '*J 

A newly-admitted Templar lodged a protest 
against the form of admission with the judge of 
the bishop's court of Paris. $ Another sought 
absolution for it from a Franciscan friar, who 
enjoined him, as a penance, to fast every Fri- 
day lor a year, without his shirt. || A third, 
who belonged to the household of the pope, 
" ingenuously confessed to him all the evil he 
had witnessed in his order, in presence of one 

l ho your 1048. This became a hospital annexed to a church, 
nnil Godfrey tie Itouillon. when he look the city in HUM, 
endowed it, cm-led it into a religious order, and obtained 
Its confirmation, with a rule for it* observance from Home. 
The brethren subsequently added military to their religious 
duties The Hospitallers became afterwards celebrated as 
the kniuhls of Rhodes, and then as the knights of Malta.) — 
Tkamm.atoh. 

* Si unio hVret, multum oporteret quod Teinplaril laxa- 
rentur, vol Hospitahrii reHtrincerentur in plunbua. El ex 

hoc |mv*enl iMiiiniruiii jM'rinila provenire Religio 

hoopitahiriiirtim mi|mt hospitilitite fundala est. Templarii 
vcro *uper mili li.i propric Mint fundati. Dupuy, Pre uvea, 
p. I Mi). 

t Ibidem, p. 1H1. 

\ Ibidem, p. i:t»». — Another wild. "Suppose that you were 
my f.tlher and could be miide. grand master of the order, I 
would not have \ihi enter it, sn-ine tint we have three 
unities among ourselves, in our order, (quia haliemus trc* 
artirulos inter no*, in uo*tro online.) which none will ever 
know, -avc fJod. the devil, ami we. breihrv'n of the order." 
Evidence of the fi!1y-lir-*t witness, p. 3tll. — See the reports 
that wort; circulated of people who had been put to death 
for having witnessed the secret ceremonies of the Temple. 
Conci). Hrit. ii. Uil. 

% Ihiptty, Prcuves. p. 207.— This is the first of the 140 
witnesses. Dupuy has mutilated the {Kissage. See the MS. 
In the Archives ol the kingdom, K. 413. 

y Ibid. p. 341. 



of his cousins, a cardinal, who took down hit 
deposition in writing on the spot.*** 

At the same time, ominous reports wtvt 
spread of the terrible prisons into which the 
masters of the order flung refractory members. 
One of the knights deposed, " that an uncle of 
his had entered the order healthy and light- 
hearted, with dogs and falcons, and that in three 
davs he was a corpse."! 

These reports were greedily swallowed by 
the populace, who considered the TempUn 
both too rich! ana< niggardly. Although the 
grand master in his evidence boasts of the 
munificence of the order, one of the charge 
against this wealthy corporation was, " that it 
did not distribute fitting alms."$ 

Things were ripe. The king invited the grand 
master and heads of the order to Paris ; caressed 
them, loaded them with favors, and lulled then 
to sleep. They walked into the net ; like the 
Protestants at the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

The king had just added to their privileges.] 
He had asked the grand master to stand god- 
father to one of his children. On the 12th of 
October, Jacques Molay, together with twelve 
other persons of high rank, had been named by 
him to hold the pall at the burial of his sister- 
in-law. ^[ On the 13th he was arrested, to- 
gether with the hundred and forty TempUn 
who were at Paris. Sixty were arrested, the 
same day, at Bcaucaire ; and then, a host of 
others throughout the kingdom. The assent 
of the people and of the university had been 
secured.** On the day of arrest, the citizen 
were summoned to the royal garden io the 
city, by their parishes and trades — and here 
monks held forth to them. The violence ot 
their discourses may bo inferred from thatoi 
the royal letter, which ran through all France:— 

* Dupuy, p. 13. 

t Hi nus et hilaris cum avion* et ronlbus, ej teitia tot 
sequent! moriuua fuit. Cone. Brit. p. 36. 

X " Tosjors achetoient wins vendre .... 

Tant va, pot a eau qu'il brifte." 

Chron. en vera, quoted by Rayn. p. 7. 

(They were ever buying, never selling The pitcher 

that goes often to the well Is at last broken.) 

$ They were reproached in Scotland with want of hos- 
pitality a* well as avarice: " Likewise deponent saith Hat 
they did not willingly show hospitality to the poor. but. tad 
that l'nr fear, to the rich and powerful only; and that tbet 
were insatiable In grasping by any means the property or 
others, for their own order.'* Cone 11. Brit. Evidence of tat 
fortieth Scotch witness, p. 382. 

|| It in curious to observe with what prodigality of pribes 
and of favors he invited them into France, in 1304:— 
" Philip, by the grace of Cod, king of the French— IV 
works of merry, the magnificent plenitude exercised by tbt 
holy order <»f the knights of the Temple, of Divine Initia- 
tion, far and wide throughout the world .... deserve that 
we should extend the right hand of royal liberality to Uw 
aforesaid order of »ho Temple, and Its brethren, whoa ire 
sincerely love, and towards whom we are pleated to ibo* 
social favor," &c. Rayn. p. 44. 

V H-tluM'. Pap. Aven. pp. 500, 591. 

** The king studiously made it a sharer in bothth* -l 
quiry Into this affair and the responsibility. Nogaretvesi 
the indictment (acte d'arcusation) to the assembly of tin 
university, which met the day after the arrest; and tht 
grand mister, and some others, were interrogated befon 
another assembly of all the masters and scholars of each 
faculty, held in the Temple. They wen examined a i 
time, in a third assemolv. 
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king's proceedings. 
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M A bitter thins, a deplorable thing, a thing 
horrible to think of, terrible to hear ! a thing 
execrable for wickedness, detestable for in- 
famy ! .... A mind endowed with reason, 
compassionates and suffers in its compassion, 
when beholding a nature which exiles itself be- 
rond the bounds of nature, which forgets its 
irinciple, which does not recognise its dignity, 
vhich, prodigal of itself, makes itself like unto 
;he senseless brutes — what do I say ? which 
•xceeds the brutality of the brutes them- 
lelves !"* .... One may judge of the terror 
uid astonishment with which such a letter was 
received by all Christendom. It sounded like 
the trump of the last day. 

The letter went on to give the heads of the 
charges — the denial and betrayal of Christianity 
to the profit of the infidels, the disgusting initia- 
tion, mutual prostitution, and, finally, height of 
horror, the spitting on the cross !f 

Templars themselves had denounced all these 
crimes. Two knights, a Gascon and an Italian, 
imprisoned for their misdeeds, were said to 
have revealed all the secret* of thr» order.J 

What made the deepest impression on men's 
minds, were the strange reports abroad of an 
idol that the Templars worshipped. The ru- 
mors were various. According to some, it was 
i head with a beard; according to others, a 
head with three faces. Its eyes were said to 
sparkle. Some said it was a human skull : 
others made it out to be a cat.$ 



* Dupuy, pp. 106, 197. 

t See the numerous articles of the indictment. Dup. 
It to cartons to compare It with another document of the 
nme kind — Gregory tho Ninth's bull to the elector* of 
Mlldeshelm. Lubeck. fcc, againitt the Stndhingiens, (Ray- 
maid, ann. 1334, xlll. pp. 446, 447.) With more coherence, it 
It precisely the Indictment against the Templar*. Will this 
conformity prove, as M. de Hammer seeks to establish, the 
•Aliatlon or the Templars with these sectaries ? 
X Balnzf. Pap. Aven. pp. 99. 100. 

t According to the majority of the witnesses, it was a 
frightful head with a long white beard anil sparkling eye*, 
(Rayn. p. 361.) which they were charged with worshipping. 
Id the instructions furnished by Guillnume de Paris to the 
provinces, he ordered inquiry to be mnde " sur une ydole 
qui est en forme d'une teste d'hotnme a une grante barbe," 
(touching an idol In the form of a man's head with a great 
beard.) The Indictment (acte d'accusatlon) published by 
the court of Rome set forth, art. 16, " that in all the pro- 
vinces they had idols, that hi to say, heads, some of which 
had three faces, others but one ; sometimes, it was a human 
ikall,** art. 47, Ice. " That in their assemblies, and espe- 
cfally tn their grand chapters, they worshipped the idol as 
a god. as their saviour, saying that this head could nave 
them, that it bestowed on the order all its wealth, made the 
bees flower, and the plants of the earth to sprout forth." 
Rayn. p. 967. Numerous depositions of the Templars in 
Prance and Italy, and much Indirect evidence in England, 
■ore on this count, with additional circumstance*. The 
hems' was worshipped as that of a saviour— '* quoddnm ca- 
{sjt uun barb*, quod adorant ct vocant salvatorem suum." 
ijro. p. 888.) Deodat Jaffet, admitted into the order at 
" mat, deposes that be who admitted him showed him a 
I, or Idol, which seemed to him to have three faces, 
Mllng him, ** This you must worship as your saviour, and 
Use savtocr of the Order of the Temple,'* and that he, the 
witness, adored the Idol, saying, " Blessed be ho who will 
•are my soj," (pp. 247 and 293.) Cettus Ragonls, admitted 
at Rome, In a room of the palace of the Latcran, depones 
Chart be was told, when shown the Idol. '* Commend thyself 
lo It. aad pray it to bless thee with health." (p. 295.) Ac- 
onrdlnf to the first of the Florentine witnesses, the brethren 
isMreased It In the Christian formula, " Deus, adjuva me," 
O God, grant me thy aid *nd he added that this adora- 



Whether these reports were true or false, 
Philippe-le-Bel lost no time. On the veiyday I 
of the arrest, he established himself personally \ 
in the Temple with his treasure and the archives I 
of the kingdom, (Tresor des Chartcs,) and with \ 
an army of lawyers to draw up warrants and I 
inventories. This lucky seizure had made hin» < 
a rich man all at once. 



CHAPTER IV. 



CONTINUATION OK THE PRECEDING CHAPTER. 
DESTRUCTION OF THE ORDER OF THE TEM- 
PLE, A. D. 1307-14. 

The pope's astonishment \%as extreme when 
he learned that the king had done without him 

tion was a rite observed by the whole order, (p. 294.) And, 
indeed, in England, a Minim friar deponed to having he:ird 
from an English Templar that there were four principal 
Idols— one in tho sacristy of the Temple of London, one at 
Bristol, one at Birmingham, nnd the fourth beyond the 
H umber, (p. 207.) The second Florentine witness adds a 
new circumstance ; he declares that in a chapter one brother 
said to the rest. " Worship this head : It is your god and 
your Mahomet,*' (p. 205.) Gauserand de Montpesnn states 
it to have been made in the likeness of linffumet; and Ray- 
mond Ruhei depones that he was shown a wooden head, on 
which were painted the words Figura Rapkometi, adding, 
"Kt I Ham adoravit obosculando sibi pedes, dicens yaZ/o, 
verbum Samcenorum," (he worshipped it by kissing his 
feet and shouting yalla, a Saracen word.) 

M. Raynouard (p. 301) considers the word Baphomet in 
these two depositions, as an alteration of that of Mahomet, 
mentioned by the tir*t witness ; nnd sees in it a desire on 
the part of the examiners to con (Inn the charges of a pood 
understanding with the Saracens, so generally reported of 
the Templars. In this case, we mu*t admit that all these 
depositions are utterly fal.se. and forced by torture only, 
since nothing can be more absurd than to make the Tem- 
plars more Mahometan than the Mahometans themselves, 
who do not worship Mahomet. But the depositions on the 
point are too numerous, and. at once, too unanimous and 
tot* different (Rayn. pp. 232, 237. and 9*6-302) to suppose 
this. Besides, they are far from being damnatory of the 
order. The Templars admit nothing more serious than that 
they have felt alarm, that they have fancied they saw a 
devil's head, a mavffS* head, (p. 290.) that in these ceremo- 
nies they have seen the devil himself under the shape of a 
cat, or of a woman, (pp. 2U3. 2M.) Without wishing to see 
in the Templars, in all point*, a sect of Gnostics, I would 
rather, with M. de Hammer, trace in this the influence of 
these Eistern doctrines. Haphomtt. in Greek, (alter, it is 
true, a very doubtful etymology.) is the God who baptizes; 
the Spirit, he of whom it is written, " He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with Are." (St. Matthew, iil. 11.) 
He was to the Gnostics, the Paraclete, who descended on 
the Apostles in the shape of "cloven tongues like us of 
Are.'* In fact, the Gnostic baptism was with fire. Perhnp*, 
we must see an allusion to some ceremony of the kind in 
the reports spread among tho people against the Tempi ir*, 
" qu'un enfant nouveau cngendre d'un Templier et d'uno 
pucelle estoit cuit et rosty au feu, et toute la graisse osteo 
et de celle estoit sacreeet ointe leur idole," (that a new-born 
in font, begotten of a Templar and a maid, was cooked and 
roasted by the fire, and all the grease roasted out, and their 
idol consecrated and anointed with It) Uhron. de St. l)enys, 
p. 28. Might not this pretended Idol have been a represen- 
tation of the Paraclete, whose festival, that of Pentecost, 
was the highest solemnity of the Temple ? It is true, these 
heads, one of which ought to have been found in each chap- 
ter, were not found, with the exception of one ; but it bore 
the number LIU. engraved upon it. Tho publicity and 
importance given to this count no doubt decided the Tern 
plan to get rid quickly of every proof of it As to the he<-id 
seized in the chapter of Paris, they declared It to be a relic, 
the heai* of one of the eleven thousand virgins. (Raya. 
p. 299.)- It had a large beard of silver. 
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in his proceedings against an order, of which 
the holy see was sole judge. In his wrath he 
forgot his ordinary servility, and his precarious 
and dependent position in tho heart of the king's 
dominions ; and he issued a bull, suspending 
the powers of the ordinary judges, of the arch- 
bishops and bishops, and even those of the in- 
quisitors. 

The king's reply is rough. He writes to tho 
pope, that God detests the lukewarm, that to 
make delays of the kind is to connive at tho 
crimes of the accused, that the pope ought 
rather to excite the zeal of the bishops. " It 
would be a serious wrong to the prelates to de- 
prive them of the ministry which they hold \ 
from God. They have not deserved this .in- 
sult ; they will not support it ; the king could 

not allow it without violating his oath 

Holy father, what sacrilegious wretch will dare 
to counsel you to despise those whom Jesus 
Christ sends — or, rather, Jesus himself]* .... 
If the inquisitors are suspended from their func- 
tions, the business will never be brought to an 
end. . . . The king has not taken it in hand as 
an accuser, but as a champion of the faith and 
defender of the Church, for which he is account- 
able to God."f 

Philippe let the pope believe that he was 
about to place the prisoners in his hands ; and 
took upon himself only the guardianship of the 
property of the Temple in order to apply it to 
the service of the Holy Land. (December 25, 
A. d. 1307.) His object was to induce the pope 
to remove his suspension from the bishops and 
the inquisitors, lie sent off to him, to Poitiers, 
seventy-two Templars, and dispatched the heads 
of the order from Paris ; but no further on the 
road than to Chinon. With tiiis the pope was 
fain to be contented, and heard the confessions 
of those sent to Poitiers. At the same time, 
he took ofT the suspension from the ordinary 
judges, and only reserved to himself the trial 
of the heads of the order. 

This gentle way of proceeding could not sat- 
isfy the king. Should the matter be thus quiet- 
ly inquired into, and end with absolution, as in 
the confessional, it would be impossible to re- 
tain hold of the property. Thus, while the 
pope was imagining that the whole was placed 
in his hands, the king carried on the trial at 
Paris, through the instrumentality of his con- 
fessor, the inquisitor-general of France. A 



* Uuis erjro ftarrilfgiM vobl*. Pater Snncte, pra>*umet ron- 
snlere quod vos em spernitiM, imo potius Jesuin Christum 
eo* mittentem? Dupuy, p. 11. 

t Dupuy dues not give thin letter entire; prohnbly It was 
not *ent, hut was made public for the s»ake of its effect on 
the jieople. On the other hand, we have one of the pope's, 
(dated Dec. 1, 1307.) according to which the king had 
written to Clement that person.- connected trith the pontifical 
court had given some of the king's people to understand that 
the pope enjoined him to undertake the process; that tho 
king was eager to relieve his eonscunce. from such a veiffht, 
and to intrust the whole business to the pope, who heartily 
thanks him for so doing. Clement V. seems to me to have 
intended tliW letter rather for the public than the kintr, and 
It Is probable that it is in reply to some le*V which was 
never writte d. 



hundred and forty confessions were quickly ob- 
tained by torture — in which both fire and steel 
were employed. 41 These confessions once made 
public, the pope had no means of hushing op 
the business. He sent two cardinals to Chinos 
to inquire of the heads and grand master of the 
crder, whether all he heard were true. The 
cardinals persuaded them to acknowledge it, 
and they submitted. f The pope, in fact, ab- 
solved them, and recommended them to the 
king. He thought that he had saved them. 

Philippe let him talk, and went on his own 
way. In the beginning of the year 1308, be 
got his cousin, the king of Naples, to arrest all 
the Templars of Provence.J At Easter, the 
states of the kingdom met at Tours ; when the 
king caused a discourse to be addressed to him, 
in which the clergy were assailed with singular 
violence — " The people of France earnest]? 
supplicate their king. . . . To rev ill to mind 
that the princes of the sons of Israel, Motet, 
the friend of God, to whom the Lord spoke 
face to face, when he saw the apostacy of the 
worshippers of the goioen calf, said, * Put every 
man his sword by his side .... and slay every 
man his brother.' . . . Nor did he ask for this 
the consent of his brother, Aaron, who was 
made high priest by God's own order. . . . 
Wherefore, then, should not the most Christian 
king proceed in like manner, even against ail 
the clergy , should they err similarly, or support 
those who err ?"$ 

In support of this address, twenty-six princes 
and lords constituted themselves accusers, aod 
covenanted by letter of attorney to appear 
against the Templars before the pope and the 
king. The letter bears the signatures of the 
dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, of the counts 
of Flanders, Ncvcrs, and Auvergne, of the vis- 
count of Narbonne, and of the count Talley- 
rand de Perigord. Nogaret boldly affixes his 
signature between those of Lusignan and 
Coucy.|| 

Armed with these adhesions, " The king" 
says Dupuy, " repaired to Poitiers, accompa- 
nied by a crowd of people (clerks ?) belonging 
to the attorneys whom he retained by his side 
to consult with on whatever difficulties might 

arise. ,,f lT 

On his arrival, he humbly kissed the pope's 
feet ; who soon saw that he would obtain noth- 

* Archives du Royaume, K. 413. These deposition in 
extant in a Inrge roll of parchment: they have bee* ray 
carelessly extracted by Dupuy, up. 907-412. 

t " He acknowledged tho aforesaid denial, mod bnsjght 
us to hear the confession of a certain serving brother u4 
his friend, who was with him," (Confessus est abnegstiosea 
pro-dictum, nobis suppllcans quatenus qoemdam fatrra 
servlentem et familiareiii suuni, quern secum habebst, 
volentem confiteri, audiremus.) liettre des Cardinal!, 
Dupuy, p. 211. 

X Charles the Lame sent sealed letters to his offic e r*— 
" On the day fixed, before dawn, lather while still aifht, 
you will unseal them, Jan. 13th, 1306.*' Dupay, Prams, 
p. 233. 

$ Uuarc non sir proredct rex et prlnceps ChristhinlssUpsj 
etinin contra totum clerum, si sic erraret ve. errantes i 
neret vet fttveret ? A p. Kaynooard, p. 49. 

U Dupqv p. 235. T Jb p 91 
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CLEMENT ESCAPES TO AVIGNON. 



Death of the emperor, Q?^ 
Albert. « 7 ' 



ing. Philippe could afford to listen to no punc- 
tilios or compromise. lie was bound to treat 
their persons rigorously in order to keep their 
goods. The pope, beside himself, was eager to 
quit the town and escape from his tyrant — who 
knows whether he might not have fled out of 
France 1 — but he was not the man to leave 
without his money. When he presented 1 im- 



1308) their temporarily suspended powers to 
the ordinary judges, the archbishops, and the 
bishops. On the 1st of August, he wrote that 
they might proceed by the common law. On 
the 12th, he referred the affair to a commission, 
who were to prosecute the trial in the province 
of Sens; that is, at Paris, the bishopric ol 
which depended on Sens. Other commission- 



self at the gates with his mules, baggage, and ers were named for the same purpose in other 
money-bags, he was not allowed to pass, but parts of Europe — for England, the archbishop 
found himself the king's prisoner no less than j of Canterbury ; for Germany, those of Mentz, 
the Templars. He renewed his attempts at Cologne, and Treves. Judgment was to be 
escape, but always unsuccessfully. It would ! pronounced at the end of two years in a general 
seem as if his all-powerful master took a plea- ' council, to be held out of France, at Vienne, in 
sure in the torture of this poor wretch, vainly : Dauphiny, within the imperial territory. 
beating against the bars of his prison. | The president of the commission, which con* 

So Clement remained, and appeared resigned. ' sisted mostly of bishops,* was (lilies d'Aiseclin, 



On the 1st of August, 1308, he published a 
bull, addressed to the archbishops and bishops. 
Contrary to the custom of the court of Rome, 
it is singularly brief and precise. The pope 
clearly writes on compulsion : some one guides 
his hand. According to this bull, certain bish- 



archbishop of Narbonne, a mild man. of feeble 
character, deeply learned, but of little courage, 
and whom both the king and the pope set down 
for his own. The pope, thinking completely to 
do away with Philippe's discontent, associated 
with the commission the king's confessor, a 



ops had written that they knew not how to treat Dominican and grand inquisitor of France, who 
such of the accused as should persist in deny- had begun the process with such violence and 
ing the charges, or those who should retract : audacity. 

their confessions. ** These things," observes I Philippe made no opposition : he had need of 
the pope, " have not been left unsettled by the , the pope. The death of the emperor, Albert 
written law, with which we know many of you ' of Austria, offered a brilliant perspective to the 
to be well acquainted. We do not purpose at house of France. Charles of Valois, Philippe's 
present, as regards this affair, to enact any new brother, whose fate it was to seek every thing 
law, and we will you to proceed as the law re- and to miss every thing, stood candidate for the 
quires. ~~ 



Empire. Had he succeeded, the pope would 
have become the perpetual servitor and serf of 
the house of France. Clement interested him- 
self ostensibly in favor of Charles of Valois, 
but secretly opposed him. 

Henceforward, the pope was no longer se- 



There lurked in this a dangerous ambiguity. 
Was Jura Script a (the written law) to be un- : 
derstood of the Roman law, or of the canon 
law, or of the rules of the Inquisition ? 

The danger was the more real from the 
king's failing to hand over the prisoners to the ' cure within the French territory, lie managed 
pope, as he had given him to expect. In inter- ' to effect his escape from Poitiers to Avignon, 
views with him, he still beguiled him, and ; (March, 1309.) As he had bound himself not 
promised him the goods by way of consolation to quit France, he rather eluded than violated 
for not having the persons : the estates of the his promise by this step. Avignon was, and 
Templars were to be assigned as the pope should ! was not France. It was a border, a debateable 
direct.* This was taking him by his weak j land, a sort of asylum, such as Geneva was for 
side ; Clement was exceedingly uneasy about Calvin, or Ferney for Voltaire. Avignon held 
what was to become of these said goods.f j of many sovereigns, and of none. It was an 

The pope had restored (the 5th of July, . imperial possession ; an ancient municipal city ; 

| a republic under two kings. The king of Ma- 
ui* 1 e I^m.^ w / ltte J l ? th0 klfl * °i En 8 ,a " d ' ■«»•■»»"§ pies, as count of Provence— the king of France, 
him that Philip had made them over to the pontifical agent.*, . * . .. r,, , , , , . , ... ; 

and inviting him to imitate so good an example. Dupuy, i a8 cou » t °« 1 oulouse — each had the lordship of 
p. 204. Letter of the 4th of October, 1307. But the decree . one half of Avignon. I3ut as the pope's taking 

J^^EC^M '»* ™«<fe"ce in this little city would briny 

of Janaary, 1309. And, moreover, with the«e delegates of | it a considerable influx of wealth, he was about 
the pope's he associated 
watched over his Interests 
shadow of the pontifical commission 
neighboring domain. We learn this 
seneschal of Gascony's, who complain*, in the name of 
Edward II., nf these i 
France Dnpny, p. 31 
f Elsewhere hie praises in glowing terms the dklnte rcated 

i of his dear son, M who is not instigated hy avarice, and 

no wish to retain any of this properly"—- Dei rule vrrc 

cut eadem fuerant facinora nuntiata, non typo avaritia-, 

do bonis TempUriornin nihil tibi ap|imprmre"— adding, 
lib* 



ireover, with the?e delegates of i " a consiuerame lnmix oi weaun, ne was aoout 

some agents of his own who | to become its king much more than thev. 
i in France, and who, nnder the i r<\ . .t 7 * i • w e * i * i_ 

commission, encroached on the \ Element thought himself a freeman, but he 

iearn this from a protest of the ' dragged his chain after him. The pmcc^ 

Ztt^JfcZSi* kamst the memory of Boni&ce wo. a fcti-r 

which he could not break. Hardly was he 



* Id. pp. 240-342. The cniiiim*<ii»n con«l«ted nf the 
arrhhhhup of Narbonne, of the bi»hops of Huyi'ux. Mende. 
and Limoges of the three nrrhdeaconi of llouni, T rente, and 
MHCiu-lonue. and of the provost of the church of Aix. The 



1 bat rather hast liberally and devoutly intru->ted it to us 

In administer, govern, preserve, and guard " 12th of ' .Southern*, who were most in the pope's interests, 

1308 Id. p. 910. i »ee, the maj rity 
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seated in Avignon, before he learns that Phil- 
ippe is bringing upon him a whole army of wit- 
nesses from beyond the Alps ; and at their head 
that captain of Ferentino, that Raynaldo di 
Supino who had been engaged in the affair of 
Anagni — Nogaret's right arm. But when with- 
in some three leagues of Avignon, the witnesses 
fell into an ambuscade which had been laid for 
them. Raynaldo, with much difficulty, escaped 
to Ntmes ; where the king's lawyers drew up 
his statement of this trick on the pope's part.* 

The pope wrote at once to Charles of Valois, 
soliciting his good offices with his brother. To 
1 the king himself he wrote, (the 23d of August, 
1309,) that if the witnesses had been delayed 
by the way it was not his fault, but that of the 
king's people, who should have looked to their 
safety, f Philippe upbraided him with indefinitely 
postponing the examination of the witnesses, 
who were old and infirm, and of waiting for 
their death ; stating reports that some of them 
had been killed, or tortured by partisans of 
Boniface, and that one had been found dead in 
his bed. The pope replies that he knows noth- 
ing of all this ; all that he knows is, that during 
this long process the affairs of kings, prelates, 
•tnd of the whole world, go to sleep and wait ; 
that one, too, of the witnesses said to have 
disappeared, happens to be in France, and with 
Nogaret. 

The king complained to the pope of certain 
injurious letters. The pope replies that both 
their Latinity and orthography prove that they 
could not have emanated from the court of 
Home, and that he has ordered them to be 
burnt : as to pursuing their authors, recent ex- 
perience has proved that these sudden processes 
against important personages, have a sad and 
dangerous is sue. \ 

This letter of the pope's was an humble and 
timid profession of independence of the king — 
a revolt, kneeling. Its concluding allusion to 
the Templars, indicated the hopes conceived by 
the pope from the troubles in which this process 
would involve Philippe. 

The pontifical commission, assembled on the 
7th August, 1309, at the bishop's palace, Paris, 
had long been at a stand-still. The king was 
no more desirous of seeing the Templars justi- 
fied, than the pope of condemning Boniface. 
The witnesses for the prosecution in Boniface's 
affair were maltreated at Avignon ; those for 
the defence in that of the Templars, were tor- 



* Dupay, Hint, du Diff. p. 988. 

t IMd. pp. 2U3-205. 

% Then, passing on to another matter, the pope declares 
that he had suppressed as usHcss a clause of the convention 
with the Flemings, which either through hurry of business 
or carelessness he had signed at Poitiers, to the effect that 
If the Fleming brought upon themselves the papal censure 
by violating the convention, they were only to he absolved 
dn the king's request — the which clause might lead to 
Inferences against the sound sense of the pope. Every 
excommunicated person who makes satisfaction may be 
absolved, even without the consent of the adverse party. 
The pope cannot disseise himself of the power of granting 
absolution. 



tured at Paris. The bishops paid no attention 
to the orders of the pontifical commission, and 
would not send the prisoners to it. # Every 
day the commission was opened by hearing 
mass, and then sat. A crier proclaimed at the 
door of the hall, "Whoever has witness to 
bear on behalf of the knights of the Temple, 
may enter :" none presented themselves. The 
commission adjourned to the next day, when 
the same farce would be repeated. 

At last, the pope having issued a bull, (13t*i 
September, 1309,) authorizing the process 
against Boniface to be proceeded with, the 
king, t/e following November, allowed the 
grand master of the Temple to be produced 
before the commissioners.! The old knight 
showed at first great firmness. He said, that 
the order had received its privileges from the 
holy see, and that it was very surprising to him 
that the Roman Church should seek its sudden 
destruction, when it had suspended the deposi- 
tion of the Emperor Frederick II. for two-wid- 
th irty years. 

Pie also said, that he was ready to defend 
the order to the best of his ability ; that he 
should consider himself a wretch did be not 
defend an order which had so highly honored 
him ; but that he feared that he had not wisdom 
or understanding for the task, that he had not 
four deniers to expend on the defence, and had 
no other counsel than a serving-brother ;J that, 
to conclude, the truth would be made apparent, 
not only by the testimony of the Templars, hut 
by that of kings, princes, prelates, dukes, counts, 
and barons, in all parts of the world. 

Should the grand master proceed to defend 
the order in this strain, he would greatly 
strengthen the defence, and undoubtedly com- 
promise the king. The commissioners advised 
him to deliberate reflection, and had his deposi- 
tion before the cardinals read over to him. 
This deposition had not emanated directly from 



* Processus contra Templarlos, MS. The cotninlssioom 1 
wrote another letter in which they said that, appareid;. . 
the prelates had thought that the commission was to pro- 
ceed against the order in general, and not against its Bas- 
hers ; that it was not so : that the pope had deputed it » 
try the Templars. 

t "The same day, he being present (32d November.) 
there came before the bishops one, in layman's attire, who 
gave his name Jean de Melot, (not Molay, as Raynooud 
and Dupny have it,) and stated himself to have sees i 
Templar for ten years, and to have left the order, allboofi 
he had, he said, seen no harm in it. He averred that M 
came to do and say whatever they desired, (11 deeJaraitvtatr 
pour faire et dire tout ce qu'on voudrait.) The coonl* 
sloners asked him if he wished to defend the order, thtt 
they were ready to give him patient bearing. Heansiraei, 
that he had come for that only, but that be first wished to 
know what they wanted to do with the order, addisf/Ds 
with me what you please, but let my needs be supplies, fa? 
I am very poor,' (Ordonnez do moi ce que vow voadiex; 
mais faitevmoi donner mes necessities, ear je rail atea 
pauvre.) — The commissioners perceiving by his appearaacs, 
words, and gestures, that he was a simple man, of wask 
intellect, went no further, but dismissed him to too Mihnf 
of Paris, who, they said, would receive him kladlr, at) 
supply his wants." Processus, BIS. folio 8. 

t . . . . Nisi unum fratrem servientem, cm qao en* 
silium habere posset. Predict! domial rrrmmissirri *»■ 
runt predicto Magistro, quod bene et plena dcdberaisfssfs] 
dicta defenslone ad quam se oflerebat. IMd. p. lit 
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oaelf. From modesty, or some other reason, 

had referred the cardinals to a serving- 
>ther, whom he ordered to speak for him.* 
t when he was before the commission, and 

churchmen reatl to him with loud voice the 
serable avowals which had been set down, 

old knight could not coolly hear such things 
•eated to his face. He crossed himself, and 
d, that if the lords commissioners of the 
>ef had not been who they were, he would 
re had something to say to them. The com- 
ssioners answered, that they were not persons 
take up a gauntlet thrown down by way of 
illenge. " That is not what I mean," said 
i grand master ; " but would to God that in 
;h things we followed the custom of the 
xacens and Tartars, who cut off the heads of 
3 wicked or saw them in two."J 
This provoked the commissioners from their 
ual mild demeanor, and they answered with 
Id sternness, " Those whom the Church finds 

be heretics, she condemns as heretics, and 
andons the obstinate to the secular tribunal." 
Philippe-le-Bel's man, Plasian, was present, 
ough uninvited, at this hearing. Jacques 
olay, alarmed at the impression which his 
>rds had made on the priests, thought that he 
raid do better to trust himself to a knight. $ 
e asked permission to confer with Plasian, 
10 advised him as a friend not to ruin himself, 
d persuaded him to solicit an adjournment of 
e hearing till the following Friday ; a delay 

once granted, and which the bishops would 
ve been heartily glad to have extended to a 
ich longer period.] 

On Friday, Jacques Molay was again pro- 
iced ; but an altered man. No doubt, Plasian 
id worked upon him in his prison. When 
;ain asked whether he undertook to defend 
e order, he submissively replied, that he was 
it a poor illiterate knight ; that he had heard 
i apostolic bull read, by which the pope re- 
trved to himself the trial of the heads of the 
•der, and that at present he asked nothing 
lore. 

The question was expressly put to him — Did 
b wish to defend the order ? He said, No ; 
e only begged that the commissioners would 
rrite to the pope to summon him as soon as 
oasible to his presence, adding, with the shn- 

♦ Ibid. p. 343. 

t M. Rayoouard says " the cardinals ;'* but incorrectly. 

t Absclndnnt caput perversls inventU, vel acindunt eoa 
•r nedtum. Dupoy, p. 31f. 

i "Quoin Idem Magister rogaeset nobllem virum, domi- 
tta GuUlelmnm de Plasiano .... qui ibidem venerat, 
ad mb de mandate dictorum domlnorum commissariorum, 
eeaadum quod dixerunt . . . . et dictus dominus Guillel- 
mn Russet ad partem locutus cum eodem Magistro, quem, 
feat ■ ■ ■ ere bat. diJlgebat et dilexerat, quia uterque miles 
sat" Ibid. p. 319. (The aame muter requested the noble 
■■.lord William de Plasian . . . . who had come thither, 
fttaot at the command of the said lords commissioners, as 

agave out .... and the said lord William spoke apart 
the same master, whom, as he asserted, he loved and 
■a loted, because they were both soldiers.) 
I Qaam dHatlonem concesserunt eldem, majorem etiam 
* fctaros aseerentes, si aibi placeret et volebat. Ibid. 



plicity of impatience and of fear, " I am mor- 
tal, as others are ; the present moment only it 



ours. 



»»# 



The abandonment of the defence by the 
grand master deprived it of the unity and 
strength it might have received from him. He 
only asked to say three things in favor of the 
"order. Firstly, that in no churches was divine 
service more honorably performed than in those 
of the Templars. Secondly, that he knew no 
religion in which greater alms were bestowed 
than in that of the Temple — alms being given 
thrice a week to all who presented themselves. 
Lastly, that so far as he knew, no manner of 
people had shed bo much blood for the Christian 
faith, or were* more feared by the infidels ; that 
at Mansourah, the count of Artois had station- 
ed them in the vanguard, and that if he had 
hearkened to them .... 

Here a voice interrupted him : " Without 
faith, all this leads not to salvation.*' 

Nogaret, who was present, also took up the 
word : " I have heard say, that in the chroni 
cles, preserved in the abbey of St. Denys, it i# 
written, that in the time of the sultan of Baby 
Ion, the master of that day, and the other head* 
of the order, did homage to Saladin ; and that 
the said Saladin, when he heard of a great re- 
verse sustained by the Templars, had publicly 
said that it had befallen them as a punishment 
for an infamous vice, and for their prevarica- 
ting with their law." 

The grand master replied, that he had never 
heard tell of any such thing ; that he only knew 
that the grand master of that day had observed 
the truces, since, otherwise, he could not have 
retained possession of certain castles. Jacques 
Molay concluded by humbly praying the com- 
missioners, and the chancellor Nogaret, to allow 
him to hear mass, and to have his chapel and 
his chaplains. This they promised him, com- 
mending his piety. 

Thus the two processes of the Temple and 
of Boniface VIII. were begun at the same time ; 
presenting the strange spectacle of an indirect 
war between the king and the pope. The lat- 
ter, constrained by the king to pursue the 
memory of Boniface, was avenged by the de- 
positions of the Templars for the barbarity with 
which the king's servants had at first proceeded 
against them. The king cast dishonor on the 
papacy ; the pope on the monarchy. But the 
king had power on his side. He prevented the 
bishops from sending the imprisoned Templars 
to the pope's commissioner, and, at the same 
time, he directed on Avignon swarms of wit- 
nesses who were picked up for him in Italy. 
The pope, in some sort besieged by them, was 
condemned to listen to the most fearful deposi- 
tions against the honor of the pontificate. 

* Requirens eoidem, quod cum ipse, sicut et alii homines, 
esset mortalls, nee haberet de tempore nisi nunc, placeret 
eisdem domlnis commissariis signiftcare Domino Paps: qaod 
ipsum Magistrum quam cltius posset ad ejus pnesentiafj 
evocaret. .... Ibid. 
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Many of the witnesses confessed their own 
infamy, and detailed at length the abominations 
in which thev had shared with Boniface.* Ont 
of the least revolting of their confessions, one 
which admits of being translated, is, that Boni- 
face had murdered his predecessor. One of 
these wretches deposed that he had said to him, 
" Come not again into my presence till thou 
hast slain Celestine."f Another stated, that 
Boniface had held a sabat, and done sacrifice 
to the devil.J What is most probable of the 
things related of this old Italian legist, this 
countryman of Aretine's and Machiavel's, is, 
that he was skeptical, and often used impious 
and cynical expressions. ... On one occasion, 
when some wore expressing their fears in a 
s»torm, and saying the end of the world had 
come, he is reported to have observed, " The 
world ever has been, and ever will be." When 
questioned as to the resurrection, he replied 
by asking, u Did you ever see any one rise 
again 1" 

One who brought him figs from Sicily said 
to him," Had I perished on my passage, Christ 
would have had mercy on me. To this Boni- 
face is said to have rejoined, " Pooh, I am 
much more potent than your Christ, for I can 
give kingdoms. "$ 

He spoke with fearful impiety of all the mys- 
teries of religion. He said of the Virgin, " Non ! 
oredo in Mariola, Mariola, Mariola," (I have no . 
faith in her Maryship, Maryship, Maryship ;) and j 
at another time, " We believe not iu either the 
she-ass or her foal."|| 

There is no clear proof of these horrible 
buffooneries. What is better proved, and was, 
perhaps, more fatal to him, is his toleration. A 
Calabrian inquisitor had once observed, u I fan- 
cy the pope favors heretics, for he will not let 
us perform the duties of our office. "^f At an- 
other time an abbot having been charged by his 
monks with heresy, and found guilty by the In- 
quisition, the pope contemptuously said, ** You 
are idiots ; your abbot is a learned man, and of 
riper judgment than you : away, and believe as 
he believes."** 

After being nauseated with all this testimony, 
Clement V. had still to endure, face to face, the 
insolence of Nogarct, (March 16th, 1310,) who 
repaired to Avignon, but accompanied by Pla- 
sian, and a trusty escort of men-at-arms. For 
this petty Luther of the fourteenth century, 
this was his triumph, his diet of Worms — with 
this difference, that Nogaret, having the king 



»«» ' 



* Ibid. p. MTi. f Ibid. p. 530. $ Ibid. p. 537. 

$ This speech as reported ut length Is " Vade, v:tde, ogo 
plus possum (junm Chrhtus unquuu potuerit, quia ego 
posMiiu humili'ire el depauperare rcges ct i in pent tores el 
princ'ii*'*. ft possum tU uiio pnrvo inilitc fucerc unuui 
magnum Regent, et po>*o.im doimre clviLite* et re^na." 
(lio, go, 1 can do more than Christ ever could, for I can 
humble and reduce to poverty king.-*, emperor*, and prince*. 
and of a poor soldier make a great king, and can bestow 
states and kingdoms.) Hud. p. 50. 

|| "Tare, miser, nun credimu* in nsinam ncc in pullum 
•Jos." Ibid. p. t>. 

f Ibid. p. 546. *♦ Ibid. p. 533. 



and the sword with him, was the oppiesaor of 
his judge. 

We find the substance of what he probably 
said to the pope in the numerous factum* (me* 
morials) which he had issued on the subject, 
and in which we find a mixture of humility tod 
insolence, of monarchical servility, classic re- 
publicanism, pedantic erudition, and revolution- 
ary audacity. I was in the wrong to compare 
him to Luther. The bitterness of Nogaret 
does not recall the fine and simple bursts of 
wrath of the good man of Wittemburg, in which 
were blended the child and the lion, out nther, 
the bitter and concocted bile of Calvin — that 
hatred raised to the fourth power. . . . 

In his first factum, Nogaret had declared 
that he would not let go his hold. The action 
for heresy, he said, is not voided by death, 
morte non extinguitur. He required Boniface's 
remains to be exhumed and burnt. 

He seeks to justify himself in 1310. A good 
mind ever fears having done wrong, even whei 
there really is no fault, as did Job, the Apostle, 
and St. Augustin. . . . Then he knows person 
who, through ignorance, have been scandalized 
through him. He fears, should he not justify 
himself, that such persons will be damned for 
their evil thoughts of him. Wherefore he 
beseeches, demands, postulates, and requires as 
a right, with tears and groans, clasped hands, 
bended knee. ... In this humble posture, be 
pronounces, under plea of self-justification, a 
fearful invective against Boniface. It contains 
no less than sixty distinct charges. 

Boniface, he goes on to say, having declined 
to submit to the judgment of a council, and refused 
to call one, was therefore to be considered con- 
tumacious and guilty. Nogaret had not a min- 
ute to lose in fulfilling his commission. In de- 
fault of the ecclesiastical or civil law, it behooved 
that some Catholic should defend the body of 
the Church — every Catholic is bound to expose 
his life for the Church. I, then, William No- 
garet, a private man, and not simply a private 
man, but a knight, bound by the duty of chivalry 
to defend the republic, it was permitted me, it 
was imposed on me, to resist the said tyrant for 
the Lord's truth. — Likewise, just as each is 
bound to defend his country, even to the destin- 
ing of a recompense, if, in such defence, he 
should slay his father,* it was lawful for me,— 
what do I say 1 — it was obligatory wpon me to 
defend my country, the kingdom of France, 
which had to fear ravage, the sword, Ac. 

Since, then, Boniface raged against the 
Church and himself more furiosi, (like a mad- 
man,) it was necessary to bind fast his hands 
and feet. This was not the act of an enemy, 
quite the contrary. . . . 

But the height of effrontery is to come : it a 
Nogaret who saved Boniface's life ; he sated, 
too, that of a nephew of his. He only suffered 



* Pro qua defonslone tl pntrem oceld&t, meritnm bths\ 
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people in whom he could confide to prepare the 
pope's victuals. Boniface, on account of his 
feliverauce, gave him absolution. And at An- 
tgni itself, Boniface had preached to a large 
aullitude, that all which had befallen him 
□rough Xogaret or his people, had been the 
^ord*s doing. 

Meanwhile, the process of the Temple had 
ominenced with great parade, despite the de- 
ertion of the grand master. On the 23d of 
larch, 1310, the commissioners had brought be- 
ore them in the garden of the bishop's palace 
hose knights who had expressed their willing- 
less to defend the order — the hall would not 
lave held them, for they were no fewer than 
ive hundred and forty-six. The counts of the 
indictment were read to them in Latin ; but 
when they were about to read them in French, 
the knights cried out that it was quite enough 
to have heard them in Latin, and that they did 
sot want to be disgusted with such vile slanders 
in the vulgar tongue.* Being so numerous, 
they were told, in order to avoid confusion, to 
appoint attorneys, and choose some of them- 
selves to speak for the rest. All wanted to 
speak, so much had their courage revived : — 
a You should, then," was their cry, u have tor- 
uired us by attorney."f However, they dele- 
gated two to act for the rest, brother Raynaud 
de Pruin, a knight, and brother Pierre de Bou- 
logne, a priest, the order's notary in the pontif- 
ical court, with some others to act as assistants. 

The commissioners then caused to be taken 
lown in every house at Paris used as a prison 
'or the Templars,^ the depositions of those 
who undertook the defence of the order. Fear- 
ful was the light which penetrated the prisons 
[>f Philippe-le-Bel. There issued from them 
strange voices, some fierce and rude, others 
pious and exalted, many breathing a naive do- 
lor. All that one of the knights would say, 
was, " I, single as I am, cannot undertake to 
argue with the pope and the king of France. "$ 
Some offer up, as all their deposition, a prayer 
to the Holy Virgin — " Mary, star of the seas, 
guide us into the harbor of safety. || . . . ." But 
the most curious document is a protest in the 
vulgar tongue, in which, after maintaining the 
innocence of the order, the knights bring us 
acquainted with their humiliating misery, and 

the sad account of their expenses^ — strange 

* Quod content! erant de lector* facta in Latino, ot qnod 
M enrabant quod tantss turpitudine*. quas asM a rebant om- 
ajau esse falsa* el non nondnandaa vuigariler, exponvren- 
tsr. Proc. contra Tempi. MS. 

t Dieentes quod non petebatur ab els quando ponehantur 
la tnrmenus si procuratore* eonstituere volflr.int. Ibidem. 

I Some were kept in the Temple, others in the church 
of 8l liaitin-des-Champ*, others in the mansion of the 
tout of Savoy, and in other private house*. Proc. Mi*. 

I Respoodit quod nolebat liligare cum dominis papa ct 
at* FrancUe. Proc M8. 1 1 verso. 

U Brother Elie, who drew up this affecting document, 
e*4i by praying the notaries to correct whatever errors 
Uwjr may find in his Latin. MS. folio, 31, 3-2.— Others 
'Vriie a defence in the Romance language, largely corrupted 
•ad intermixed with northern French. Folio. 3G-3rt. 

1 I give this document, as it was copied by the notaries, 
Wtt nil its rode orthography : — M A homes honerables et , 

«3 



details, forming a painful contrast with the fu- 
celcbrated haughtiness and wealth of the order ! 
. . . These unhappy men, out of their poor pay 
of twelve deniers a day, were obliged to pay 
for the boat which bore them to undergo their 
examinations in the city, and to pay besides 
the man w l «o unloosed or riveted their chains. 
At last the defenders entered a solemn pro- 
test in the name of the order. In this singu- 
larly strong and bold document, they declare 
that they cannot undertake the defence without 
the grand master, or before any other tribunal 
than a general council. They maintain " thai 
the religion of the Temple is holy, pure, 
and immaculate before God and his Father.* 
Regular institution, salutary observance of the 
rule, have ever been, and still are kept up in it 
in pristine vigor. All the brethren have but 
one profession of faith, which throughout the 
world .has been, and is ever observed of all, 
from its foundation to the present day. And 
whoso says or believes otherwise, errs totally, 
sins mortally." It was a bold affirmation, in- 
deed, to maintain that all had remained faithful 
to the rules of the primitive foundation ; that 
there had been no deviation, no corruption. 
Though "the just man sins seven times a day, 
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sages, ordenes de per notro perc rAnostelle pour le fet des 
Tempiiers li freres, iiquics sunt en prison a Paris en la 
masson de Tiron — Honeur et reverencie. Comes votre 
comandemant feut a nos ce jeudi prochainement passe et 
nos feut demande se nos vol ens defendre la Religion den 
Temple desusdite, tuit disrent oil, et disons que elo est 
boneet leal, et en tout sans nuuiveste et tnmon tout ceque 
nos 1'cn met sus, et somes presl do nous defendre chacun 
pour soy ou to us ensemble, an telle maniere que droit et 
sante 'kglies et vos an rcgnrdnron*. come cil qui sunt en 
prisson an nois fires a cople ii. Et somes en nelre fosse 
oscure toutcs Ins nulls. — Item nos vos lessons a savir que 
les gages de zil. deniers que nos a von* ne nos soutficent 
mie. Car nos convient pnier nos li>, hi. denier par Jour 
chascun lis. Longe du cuisine, napes, loin les puur tenelies 
et autres chosen, li. sols vi. denier la semaigne. Item pour 
nos fergieret desferger, puisque nos somes devant les audi- 
tors, ii. sol. Item pour laver dras et robes, linges. chncun 
xv. jours xviii. denier. Item pour bur he et candole chas- 
cun jor iiii. deniers. Item |»a**er et repairer les dis freres, 
xvl. deniers de asiles de Notre-Ihiine ile I'alirc part de Plan. 
Proc. MS. folio, 3D." (To the honorable and wise men, 
appointed by our father the pope for the affair of the 
brothers Templars who are in prison, in Paris, in the house 
de Tiron — honor and reverence. When your notary was 
with us this Thursday last ixtst. and asked us whether we 
would defend the religion of the aforesaid Temple, all said 
yes, and we say that it is good and loyal, and altogether 
Without malice and treason in all that is imputed to us. and 
are ready to defend ourselves, each him«elf. singly, or all 
together, in such manner as luw. the Holy Church, and you 
shall consider good, and as those may do who are expo-ed 
to every kind of misery. — We arc kept in a black, gloomy 
fosse, all night — A ho, we give you to know that our allow- 
ance of twelve deniers d<**s not "utfice ns. For we have to 
pay for our bed, three deniers a day. each bed. The hiring 
of kitchen, (conking ?) linen, towels, for pans and other 
things, two sous, <<ix deniers the week. A!<o, for riveting 
and unriveting our irons, when we go before the auditors, 
two sons. Al**, for washing clothes, gow,ns, linen, we have 
each to pay eighteen denier* the fortnight. Also, for wood 
and candle, ft.ur deniers the day. Also, for the ferrying 
and ferrying back of the said brothers, from the asylums 
of Notrc-Dame, on the other side of the water, sixteen de- 
niers.) 

* . . . . A pud Deum et Patrem Et hoc est omnium 

frntrum Templl cmumuniter una firofessio, qua oer univer- 
fUm or he in servatur el servnta fuit per omiies f mires ejus- 
dem ordinis, a fundamento reheiorm usque ad diem prsj- 
sentem. Et quic unique aliud dicit vel uliter credit, eml 
totaliler, peccut mortallier Dup. p. 333. 
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this haughty order found itself pure and without 
•in. Such excess of pride shocked all. 

They did not stop here. They required that 
the apostate brothers should be placed under 
sure guard, until it was made apparent whether 
they had borne true witness or not. 

They further required that no layman should 
be present at the examinations. No doubt the 
presence of a Plasian or of a Nogaret intimi- 
dated both accused and judges. 

They conclude by saying that the pontifical 
commission can proceed no further : — " For, 
*ruly, we are not in place of safety ; being, and 
having been, in the power of those who suggest 
false things to the lord king. Every day, either 
of themselves or through others, either person- 
ally or by letters or messages, they warn us not 
to retract the false depositions which have been 
torn from us by fear ; that, otherwise, we shall 
be burnt."* 

Some days afterwards they entered a new 
protest, but stronger still, and less apolojretical 
than threatening and accusatory. " This pro- 
cess," they say, " has been sudden, violent, ini- 
quitous, and unjust ; it is, altogether, atrocious 
violence, intolerable error. . . . Many, many 
of us have died of imprisonment and torture ; 
others will remain maimed for life ; several 
have been constrained to belie themselves and 
their order. These violences and torments 
have altogether deprived them of free-will ; 
that is, of all the good that man can own. He 
w ho loses freedom of will, loses all that is valu- 
able — knowledge, memory, and intellect. f. . . • 
To compel them to falsehood and false witness, 
letters have been shown them with the king's 
seal, guarantying them their limbs, life, and 
liberty ; promising carefully to allocate them a 
satisfactory revenue, and assuring them that the 
order would be condemned without help." . . . 

Accustomed as the men of that day were to 
the violence of inquisitorial proceedings, and 
the immorality of the means commonly em- 
ployed to extract evidence out of witnesses, 
words like these, nevertheless, could not but 
move the heart to indignation ! But what spoke 
more forcibly than all words, was the pitiable 
appearance of the prisoners, their meager and 
emaciated countenances, and the hideous marks 

of the tortures they had undergone One 

of them, Humbert Dupuy, the fourteenth wit- 
ness, had been tortured three times, and kept 
thirty-six weeks in the pit of an infectious 
tower on bread and water. Another had been 
tuspended by his privy parts. The knight 



• . . . . Quia m rcccsscrunt, prout dicunt, comburcntur 
ojnnlno Ibid. p. 334. 

I . . . . Libenun arbilrium. quod est quidquld boni potest 
homo habere ; undo qui caret libero arbitrio, caret oinni 
bono, scicntia, memnria, et intelteciu. Ibidem, p. 340. — 
Admirable revival of justice and morality. The Templar*, 
who required from their adepts *o complete a sacrifice- of 
free-will, here acknowledge that, without it, man is nothing. 
Id like manner we see further on Nogaret asking the pardon 
— -either really, or at least feigning so to do — of his victim ; 
Mklng absolution from a pope to whom he denied the name 
of pope. 
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Bernard Dague, (de V ado,) whose feet had ben 
held before a blazing fire, showed two pieca 
of bone which had exfoliated from his heels.* 

These were cruel sights. Even the judges, 
legists as they were, and cased in the dry robe 
of the priest, were moved, and felt the specta- 
cle. How much more the people, who daily 
saw these unhappy men crossing the river la 
their boats to the city, to the bishop's palace, 
in which the commission sat ! The popular 
indignation increased against the accusers, the 
apostate Templars. One day four of these 
appear before the commission, still wearing 
their beards, but carrying their cloaks in their 
hands. Throwing themselves at the feet w 
the assembled bishops, they declare that the? 
renounce the dress of the Temple ; but the 
judges regarded 'hern with disgust, and told 
them that out of hat presence they might do 
as they liked. f 

The process was taking a troublesome tan 
for those who had begun it so precipitately ui 
violently. Gradually the accusers sank into 
the place of the accused ; whose deposition 
daily revealed the barbarities and turpitude of 
the early stage of the proceedings. The intent 
of the process became apparent. One of tbt 
accused had been put to the torture to compel 
him to state the amount of the treasure broogN 
from the Holy Land. Was a treasure a crime, 
a ground for indictment T 

When we remember the number of affiliated 
members the Temple had among the people, 
and the relations of the knights with the nobil- 
ity, out of whose bosom they all issued, we 
cannot doubt that the king was alarmed at hav- 
ing gone so far. The shameful end, the atro- 
cious means — all had been unmasked. Would 
not the people, troubled and disturbed in their 
faith since the tragedy of Boniface VIII., rite 
up ? In the revolt that took place on accoml 
of the alteration of the coin, the Temple had, 
been strong enough to protect Philippe-Ie-Bel: 
now, all the friends of the Temple were against 
him. . . . 

The danger, too, was aggravated by the de- 
cisions of the councils in the other countries of 
EuropeJ having been favorable to the Templars. 
They were declared innocent on June 17th, 
1310, at Ravenna ; on July 1st, at Mentz ; ot 
October 21st, at Salamanca. By tne beginning 
of the year, these judgments, and the danger- 
ous reaction which would follow at Paris cotM 
be foreseen. To anticipate it was of the last 
consequence, and safety was to be snatched 



* Ostendens dno ossa, qnod dicebai Ilia esse que cedds- 
runt de talis. Proc a p. Rityn. p. 73. 

t Sod dicti doininl commissarli dixernnt ©It, qnod em ami 
dimitteront ibi, nccde eorum mandate *eu censiiio, sad eitn 
fucoront quidquld vellenL Dupuy, p. 338. 

t The king of England at first expressed hlmietf kw*j 
in favor of the order; and, whether from a feeling of Js* 
tice, or in opposition to Philip, he wrote, on the *ta af 
Decern Iter, 1307, to the kings of Portugal. Castile, Aftfa* 
and Sicily, on behalf of the Templars, praying them 10111 
credit the accusations raised against toast la Frame*. Pi 
piy, pp. 226-228. 
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m darinjf : tho process was, at all risks, to 
le grappled with, hurried on, and ended. 
By February of the same year, (1310,) the 
jg had completed his arrangements with the 
pe. He agreed to defer the judgment of 
wwfece to him ;* but in April required in re- 
tard, that Clement should nominate to the arch- 
fcfthopnc of Sens the young ^farigni, brother 
tf the famous Enguerrand Marigni, the true 
tug of France under Philippe-le-Bel. On the 
Mlh of May, the new archbishop summons a 
jrovincial council at Paris, and cites the Tem- 
lbrs before it. Here we have two tribunals 
Juging the same parties at the same time, in 
virtue of two bulls of the pope's. The com- 
jnmon appealed to the bull, empowering it to 
,tj the case ;f the council to the preceding 
cMl, which had restored their powers to the 
f •rdioary judges.^ No act of this council is 
\ extant : nothing remains save the list of those 
[*fco composed it, and the number of those they 
frModemned to the stake. 

Sunday, May 10th, being a day on which the 
[•■■mission sat, the defenders of the order ap- 
Mred before the archbishop of Narbonne and 
She other pontifical commissioners, and pre- 
Mted an appeal. The archbishop replied, that 
%t appeal concerned neither himself nor his 
; •fleagues, ana 4 that they could take no notice 
'■d it, since it was not an appeal from their tri- 
Irnal ; but that if the knights chose to speak 
B defence of the order, they would willingly 
karthem. 

The poor knights prayed they would at least 
fcuage them an audience with the council, to 
present their appeal to it, and provide them with 
too notaries to draw up an authentic notice of 
I— addressing not only the commission, but 
Itvn the notaries who were present. They 
hen read their appeal, in which they placed 
•emeelves under the protection of the pope, in 
he most pathetic terms : — " We beseech the 
sly Apostles, we beseech them over and over 
gain, with earnestness of entreaty we beseech 
fcen>."$ The unhappy victims already felt the 
imes, and clung to the altar which could not 
rotect them. 

Ail the aid secured them by this pope on 
torn they relied, and to whom they com- 
eoded themselves as if to God, was a timid 
fed cowardly opinion, in which he had endea- 
red beforehand to interpret the word relapsed, 
feBoM it be applied to those who had retracted 
leir confessions : — " It seems in a manner 
sairary to reason to account such men relaps- 
ed ... In doubtful things of the kind, pun- 
laments should be restricted and modified. "|| 

• HI*, da' DIC Fnifw, pp. 298-309. 
t Aeeonttrng to Dojray, (p. 45.) the pope's commissioners 
■■si to tke appeal of the defendants, "That councils 
■■■I JatjBMat oo lodtvkraals, and they on the affair as a 
(Me —The commission amid Just the reverse. 
| Daisy, sote at p. 44. 

f fvoaMM Aportoraa. et Itemm petimns, et cum instanUa 
BStt pittail. IWd.p.345. 
| VaJaav ejBMl eoatwiasn ration! tales jndJcam reJaptot. 



This opinion the pontifical commissioners 
lacked the courage to enforce. They replied, 
on the eveping of the same Sunday, that they 
felt great compassion for the defenders of tho 
order, and the other brothers, but that the pro- 
ceedings of the archbishop of Sens and his 
suffragans were altogether unconnected with 
theirs ; that they knew not what was transact- 
ing in the council ; that if the commission were 
authorized by the holy see, the archbishop of 
Sens was so likewise ; that the one *ad no au- 
thority over the other ; that at the Jirst glance 
they saw nothing to object to as concerned the 
archbishop of Sens ; that, however, they would 
consider the matter.* 

While they were considering, they learned 
that fifty-four Templars were going to be burnt. 
One day's examination had been ample for the 
enlightenment of the archbishop of Sens and 
his suffragans. Let us follow, step by step, the 
narrative of the notaries to the pv.Mifical com- 
mission in its terrible simplicity. 

" On Tuesday the 12th, during the examina- 
tion of the brother Jean Bertaud,tthe commis- 
sioners were apprized that fifty-four Templars 
were about to be burnt. J They instructed the 
provost of the church of Poitiers and the arch- 
deacon of Orleans, the king's chaplain, to tell 
the archbishop of Sens and his suffragans to 
deliberate ripely and to adjourn, seeing that the 
brothers who had died in prison protested, it 
was said, on the peril of their souls, that they 
were falsely accused. If such execution took 
place, it would hinder the commissioners from 
proceeding with their duty, the accused being 
so terrified that they seemed out of their 
senses. $ In addition, one of the commission- 
ers charged them to intimate to the archbishop 
that brothers Raynaud de Pruin and Pierre de 
Boulogne, priests, Guillaume de Chatnbonnet 
and Bertrand de Sartiges, knights, had intro- 
mited an appeal to the commissioners." 

Here was involved a grave question as to 
right of jurisdiction. If the council and the 
archbishop of Sens recognised the validity of 
an appeal brought before the papal commission, 
they acknowledged the superiority of that tri- 
bunal, and the liberties of the Gallican Church 
were compromised. Besides, undoubtedly the 
king's orders were imperative ; and the young 
Marigni, created archbishop for the purpose, 
had no time for wrangling. He absented him- 



. ... In tallbus dnbils restringenda sunt poena?. Rayn. 
p. 100. 

• Qwod ipsi nesciebant quid In dicto conclllo agebatur 
. . . . et quod sicut I pit . . . . erant Apostollca auctoritate 
depntati .... propter qnod non videbatur dictis comml* 
sariis vrimd facie, ut dixerunt, quod haberent aliqua inhl- 
here dicto domino archiepisenpo Senonensi .... adhuc 
tainen dcliberarent Dup. p. 346. 

t The name is almost illegible in the manuscript. The 
hand clearly trembles. Higher up, the notary writes plainly 
— Bertaltil. 

% Quod Ltni. ex Templarlls .... erant dicta die com- 

burendi Proe. MS. folio 79. (Half the page torn 

off.) 

% Adeo exterritt .... m ittfeuaXwt Va 
too 
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■elf in order to avoid receiving the envoys of 
the commission ; and then some one (it is not 
known who) raised a doubt as to their having 
spoken in the name of the commission. Ma- 
rigni joined in the doubt, and they proceeded 
as before.* 

The Templars, who had been brought before 
the council on the Sunday, were sentenced on 
the Monday. Those who had made confession, 
were set at liberty ; those who had been con- 
stant in their denial of the charges, were im- 
prisoned for lif> ! ; those who had retracted their 
confessions, were pronounced relapsed. These 
last, fifty-four in number, were degraded on the 
same day by the bishop of Paris, and handed 
over to the secular arm. On the Tuesday they 
were burnt at the Porte St. Antoine. These 
unhappy men had prevaricated in prison, but 
they were constant and consistent in the flames, 
and protested their innocence to the last. The 
crowd was mute, and as if stupified with aston- 
ishment. f 

Who can believe that the pontifical commis- 
sion had the heart to assemble tiie next day, to 
continue their useless proceedings, and to go on 
examining while the council was burning ! 

" Tuesday, May 12th, brother Aimeri, of 
Villars-le-Duc, waa brought before the commis- 
sioners, his beard shaven off, and without the 
cloak or dress of the Temple, aged, as he said, 
fitly, and having been about eight years in the 
order as serving-brother, and twenty as knight. 
The lords commissioners explained to him the 
counts on which they were about to question 
him. But the said witness, pale and all 'scared,! 
appealing to his oath and his hopes of salvation, 
praying, if he lied, to be struck suddenly 
dead, and to be ingulfed soul and body in hell 
before the very eyes of the commission, beat- 
ing his bosom with clenched hands, bending his 
knees and raising his hands to the altar, pro- 
tested that all the crimes charged on the order 
were utterly false, although, in the agonies of 
the torture to which he had been put by Guil- 
laume dc Marcillac and Hugues de Celles, 
knights belonging to the king, he had admitted 



* .... A qundam mlwe dictum coram domino archl- 
epi*copo Senonenai, ejus sutfragnneiti et concitio .... quod 

dicti pra-positus .... el archidiaconu-t (qui In dicta 

die Marlis .... pni-mis#a Intinmsse dicehantur, et ipti 
lideui hoc attcstabantur, auflruganris doinini nrchlepiscopl 
fc}eiu>nen*h .... tunc abtrnte dicta domino archirpiscvpo 
Srnoncnai) pnrriictn it on fignifieavvrmtt de mundnto cnruin- 
dein doiulniiriini comiiii.^anoruui. ibidem. 71 verso. 

f Container et perse veranter in nhnegntione comnmni 
per*tit<*runt .... mm ab>qno miiltri admiratione *tupore- 
que vehement!. Contin. (juil. Man);, in JSpicil. d'Achery, 
lii. aim. 1310. 

X Pallidum et multum exterritui . . . impetrando aibl 
ipsi. fti iiienliehatur in hoc, mortem Mihitnne.ini. et quod 
statiui in nnima *•'. corpore in pra-s«nti;i dnminorum com- 
luissariorum nliaurlM'retur in internum, londendo sibi pec- 
tun ruin pugnK et clevando m.inus suaa versus altare ad 
iiiajoreru aHsertionem, llectendo prima .... cum ipse tes- 
tis ridi»$ft .... duci in quadrigta Mm. fratres dicti ordini* 
ad eomburrndum . . . . et atiuvissk ko.s rrisss combts- 
to.« ; quod ip*e qui duliiLilm quod ikhi pmset halx-re bonaui 
p-iitPiitiaii) si comburerrtur, timore mortis confilcrrtur . . . . 
omiw* errores . . . . et quidem etiam int.r.rfttitnc Dirminum, 
»i prtervlut uo eo Process. MS. 10 vet^o. 



some of the accusations. He added, howeret, 
that having seen fifty-four brothers of the oritr 
borne off on carts to the stake, who would oat 
admit the truth of the said charges, and hatdo 

HEARD 8AY THAT THEY HAD BEEN BURNT, a* be 

feared that he had not strength and fortitude to 
bear such a punishment, he was ready, in his 
fear, to acknowledge on oath, before the com- 
missioners or others, all the crimes imputed to 
the order, and even to say, if they so desired, 
that he had killed our Lord He suppli- 
cated and conjured the said commissioners and 
us, the notaries present, not to reveal to the 
king's people what he had said, lest, he said, if 
they should know of it, he should be delivered 
up to the same punishment as the fifty-four 

lemplars The commissioners, seeiag 

the danger to which the witnesses were exposed, 
should the examinations be continued while thk 
reign of terror* prevailed, and moved as well 
by other causes, resolved to adjourn for tat 
present." 

The commission would seem to have beet 
affected by this terrible scene ; and although 
weakened by the desertion of its president, tb» 
archbishop of Narbonne, and by that of U> 
bishop of Baycux, both of whom had ceased to 
attend its sittings, it essayed to save, if then 
were still time, the three principal defendant 

" On Monday, 18th May, the pontifical coa> 
missioners deputed the provost of the churck 
of Poitiers and the archdeacon of Orleans h 
wait, from them, on the venerable father i 
God, the lord archbishop of Sens and hisnt- 
fragans, to claim for the defendants, Pierre k 
Boulogne, Guillaume de Chambonnet, and B«- 
trand de Sartiges, that they might be brooglft 
up under good guard as often as they shoald 
require to conduct the defence of the order," 
The commissioners took care to add, M UnA 
they did not seek to throw any hinderaoce ■ 
the way of the archbishop of Sens and his cou- 
cil, but only to relieve their conscience."! . . . 

" In the evening, the commissioners met tt 
St. Genevieve's, in St. Elni's chapel, to recent 
a deputation of canons fnm the archbishop 
Sens ; whose answer was, iliat the process had 
been going on for two yearsj against the afore- 
mentioned knights, as private members of the . 
order ; that he desired to bring it to an end ae- i 
cording to the form of the Apostolic rescript; ; 
and that it was far from his thoughts to inter* * 
fere with the commissioners in the discharge ot 
their duty."$ Dreadful mockery ! 



* Durante terrors prrdlcto. Ibidem, folio 71. 

t Non intendentea .... allquiuu iahl bitumen 
.... Ibidem. 

t Riennium ernt clapsum. Ibidem. 

$ Son rrat intentionia .... Id aliquo impedlre official 
.... Ibidem. 

" It being asserted that the provost of the church of 

Poitiers and the archdeacon of OrleanR had not ipofcea am 

the authority of the rouimiMionen, the latter charted tfcfl 

envoys oi' the archbishop of 8en» to acquaint him that tbfl 

1 pn>v<»t and archdeacon liad really spoken in their 

AU\tvuver, they told them to Inform the arehbiabon 

\ Yvttuc Jin TinnV-njjuTi ^TimYrwrnifi mri fWrtiaf. had i 
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"The deputies having withdrawn, Raynaud 
|l Pruin, Chambonnet, and Sartiges, were 
brought before the commissioners, whom they 
^formed that Pierre de Boulogne had been 
Lttken from them without their knowing where- 
live, adding, that they were simple, inexpe- 
neuced men, and, moreover, so stupified and 
disturbed in mind, that they could neither direct 
dictate any thing for the defence of the or- 
,fcr, without the advice of the said Pierre. For 
kh reason they besought the commissioners 
have him produced, to afford him a hearing, 
to inquire how and why he had been scpa- 
from them, and whether he chose to con- 
his defence of the order, or to throw it 
The commissioners directed the provost 
Poitiers and Jehan de Teinville to produce 
said brother before them on the following 

We do not find that Pierre de Boulogne did 

r the following morning ; but numbers of 

emplare came, and made known their inten- 

of discontinuing the defence. On the 

ay following, the commissioners, desert- 

bjr another of its members, adjourned to the 

November. 

When they reassembled, the commissioners 
still fewer in number, being reduced to 
The archbishop of Narbonne had left 
on the king's service. The bishop of 
ireux was on a mission from the king to the 
. The archdeacon of Maguelone was ill. 
bishop of Limoges had set out to join the 
on, but was met by a notice from the 
', that its adjournment had better be pro- 
ved till the next parliament. f The three 
Mnissioners present, however, bade the crier 
1st as usual at the door of the hall, whether 
fcre were any one desirous of speaking on 
kfcalf of the Temple. None presented them- 
fches. 

On the 97th December the commissioners 
owned their examinations, and demanded the 
reduction of the two principal defenders of the 
r»er. But the first, Pierre de Boulogne, had 
ktppeared : his colleague, Raynaud de Pruin, 
was said, could no longer go on with the de- 
face, having been degraded by the archbishop 
f Sens. Twenty-six knights, who had been 
tready sworn previously to giving in their de- 
ntitions, were detained by the royal officers 
id could not appear. 

It is worthy of all admiration that, surround- 
1 as they were by violence and peril, there 
iouM have been found knights to maintain the 
oocence of the order ; but such courage was 
ire. The greater number were under the im- 
ression of a profound terror. J 

m UM archbishop and from his council, on Sunday, 10th 

stay, and that this appeal ought to have been announced 

to coonril oa Tuesday by the provost and archdeacon." 

NSM.M0. Ibidem. 

* tiy II. 71 Ter»o. 

\ lasrUoeto par lltseras regias quod non expediebat. 

aVatllvma. 

I Ais i* clMttf iaJarrible from *V» deposition of Jean dt 



The destruction of the Templars was being 
mercilessly prosecuted by all the provincial 
councils.* Nine knights had just been burnt 
at Senlis. Examinations took place in the 
midst of the terror inspired by executions. 

The process was stifled with the fagot 

The commission continued its sitiings until 
June 11th, 1311 ; and the result of its labors 
is recorded in a register, which ends with these 
words: — "As an additional precaution we have 
deposited the said procedure, (copy of the pro- 
ceedings,) formally drawn up and attested by 
the notaries, in the treasury of the N6tre-Dame 
de Paris, to be shown to no one save on the 
authority of letters special from your holiness. 17 | 



Pollencourt the thirty-seventh witness. At tint, he declares 
that he will abitle by his first confessions. The commis- 
sioners, seeing him all pale and frightened, tell him to think 
of saying the truth only and of saving his soul ; that he 
runs no risk in telling the truth to them ; that neither they, 
nor the notaries present, will repeat his words. On this, 
he revokes his deposition, and declares that he had sought 
absolution for it from a younger brother of the order, who 
enjoined him never again to bear fa be witness. 

* By the councils of Sens. Senlis, Reims, Rouen, fee., 
and after examination by the bishops of Amiens, Cavalllon, 
Clermont, Charires, Limoges, Puy, Mans, Macon, Mague- 
lonne, Ncvers, Orleans, Perigord, Poitiers, Rhodcz, Saintes, 
Soissons, Ton., Tours, Sec. Raynouard, p. 138. 

t This register, to which 1 have so often referred, Is in 
the Bibliotheque Royale, (fonds Harlay, no. 329.) It records 
the proceedings before the pope's commissioners at Paris— 
Processus contra Templarios. It was deposited in the 
treasury of NOtre-Dame, but got, how is unknown, into tho 
library of the president Brisson, then came into the posses- 
sion of the advocate-general, M. Jservin, and lastly, passed 
into the library of the llarlays, whose armonal bearings it 
still displays. In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
M. de Harlay. scrupling, probably, to keep possession of a 
manuscript of such importance, bequeathed it to the library 
of the abbey of St. Genualn-des-Pres. This library was 
burnt in 1793, but the manuscript was saved and trans- 
ferred to the Bibliotheque Royale, (the royal library.) A 
duplicate of it is preserved in the archives of the Vatican. 
See the Appendix to M. Raynouard's work. p. 309. — Most 
of tho documents relative to the process of the Templars 
are in the National Archives. The most curious of these 
are, 1st, the first Examination of a Hundred and Forty 
Templars, arrested at Paris, (filling a large roll of parch- 
mcn^.) from which Pit puy has given some extracts in a 
very negligent manner; 2d, several examinations, in other 
cities ; 3d, the minute of the articles on which they were 
interrogated, to which Is prefixed a minute of a letter, with- , 
out a date, from the kin/r to the pope, a sort of factum evi- 
dently designed to be spread abroad among the people. 
These minutes are written on paper made of cotton. This 
frail and precious rag, covered with a very difficult hand- 
writing, has been deciphered and transcribed by one of my 
predecessors, the learned M. Pavillct. It is full of correc- ■ 
tlons, which have been carefully noted by M. Raynouard, 
(p. 50.) and which must have been due to the hand of ono 
of Philip's ministers, to Marigni, Plasian, or Nogarot. The 
pope has docilely copied the articles in the parchment in 
the Vatican. The letter, alluded to above, is written with 
remarkable animation and vigor : — In Dei nomine, Amen. 
Christus vincit. Christus regnat Chrlstus imperat. Post 
II lam universale™ victoriam quam ipso Domlnus fecit in 
ligno cruel* contra hostein antiquum . . . . ita miraiu et 
in :tgnam et strenuam, ita utiiein et necessariam .... font 
novlsslmis his diebus per inquisitores .... in perfidoruin 

Templariorum nogoclo Horrenda fult domino regi 

. . . . propter conditionem pcrsonarnm denunciantium, 
quia parri status erant homines ad tarn grande pronioven- 
cum ncgotium, &c. (" In the name of God, Amen. Christ 
is victorious. Christ reigns. Christ governs. Since that 
universal triumph of our Lord's on the cross of wood over 
the old enemy .... so wonderful, and great, and strenuous, 
so useful and necessary .... has not been wrought sava 

in these la.«t days by the inquisitors in the attair of 

the perfidious Templars Our sovereign king felt 

alarm .... on account of the rank of the accusers, fecaart 
they were of mean condition to total for<N>£C& %» fjiusX X 
mattar " fce.1 Archive*. Atcuuu \&»u*tf\«fc« a. sAX 
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The order was suppressed as useless or dan- 
gerous, in all the states of Christendom ; their 
iiionarchs either seizing its property, or bestow- 
ing it on other orders. But the persons of the 
Tcmj)lars were respected there. The severest 
treatment they experienced was imprisonment 
in monasteries ; and often in those which had 
utlo»*ged to themselves. This was the only 
puiishment to which those heads of the order 
u England, who persisted in denying the alle- 
gations against it, were subjected. 

In Loinbardy and in Tuscany the Templars 
were condemned ; acquitted at Ravenna and 
Bologna.* In Castile they were adjudged to 
be innocent. The Aragonese Templars offered 
resistance, and threw themselves into their 
strongholds, mostly into their famous fort of 
Mon<;on.f These forts were attacked and car- 
ried by the king of Aragon. But they were 
not the worse treated for tiieir attempt, and 
entered in crowds into the order of Monlcza 
which was then created. It was not in Spain, 
in presence of the Moors, and on the classic 
ground of crusade, that the thought could be 
entertained of proscribing the old defenders of 
Christendom.^ 

The conduct of other princes with regard to 
the Templars was a satire on that of Pliilippe- 
le-Bel. Their mildness was blamed by the 
pope, who reproached the kings of England, 
Castile, Aragon, and Portugal, for their not 
having had recourse to torture.- Philippe had 
hardened him, either by giving him a share of 
the spoil, or resigning to, him the judgment in 
the case of Boniface. The French king had 
made up his mind to give way a little on the 
latter point. He perceived all around him 
symptoms of general movement. The states 
over which he had extended his influence seem- 
ed on the point of escaping from it. The Eng- 
lish barons were thriving to unseat Edward the 
Second's favorites, whose governing their coun- 
try humbled them in the sight of France. The 
(ihibclincs of Italy were inviting the new 
rmperor, Henry of Luxembourg, to dethrone 
Charles of Anjou's grandson, king Robert, a 
great clerk but sorry king, whose only skill 
was in astrology. The house of France was 
on the venjo of losing its ascendency in Chris- 
tendom ; and the empire, which had been 
tnought defunct, threatened to rear its head 
again. This state of things touching Philippe's 
tears, he allowed Clement to clear Boniface's 



* At Ment/.. July l<l: H:t\rnnn, Juno 17th; Salamanca. 
SWt (.VtiuVr. 1310. Tin* (iiTiitin Templar* justified them- 
selves utter the manner ol" the Wotphalian free-judges. 
The> up|teare<l in arm* heiore the archbishop* of Menu ami 
Tie\e«, affirmed their iniioeeiu-e. turneil their Lark* on the 
tribunal, and went their wax, in |ieace. s*ee ui) Symbolique 
iu Droit. 
T .Momtjrauilii—lh^ Mountain of Joy. 
t Col lectio Coneiliorum llispama-, Kpi*tolarum, IVcre- 
mlium, &c. curii Jit*. Suen. <le Agu-.rre. Hened. Ili*p. Mai;, 
'■rneraht et Card mails. Homa*. \ti'M. c. it., p. .VW. "All 
axd each were declared acquitted ot all crimes ami errors l»y 
4m council of Tnrrncotu-.tsi*, 131*2." — See, also, Monarch a 
l.umnin, para A. L. 10. 
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memory from the charge of heresy/ with the 
qualification that the king had acted withotf 
malice prepense, that rather, like another Shem, 
he would have sought to conceal the pateroi] 

shame and nudity Nogaret himself it 

acquitted on condition that he will procetd ui 
the crusade, (should there be a crusade,) and 
serve therein all his life in the Holy Land; 
meanwhile, ho is to make such or such pil- 
grimage. The • continuator of JXangis mali- 
ciously adds another condition, namely, that 
Nogarct shall make the pope his heir.f 

A compromise was thus effected. The king 
gave way with regard to Boniface, and the pope 
abandoned the Templars to him. He yielded 
up the living to save a corpse But that corpse 
was the papacy itself. 

It remained to procure the sanction of the 
Church for these family arrangements. The 
council of Vienne was opened on the 16th Oc- 
tober, 1312; an oecumenic council, at which 
more than three hundred bishops assisted, but 
rendered still more solemn by the importance 
of the subjects brought before it than by the 
number of those present. 

The first subject submitted to its notice was, 
the deliverance of the holy places, of which 
every council talked, while all princes took the 
crobs, and all remained at home. The theme 
had degenerated into a mere expedient tc* 
raising money. J 



* This timid and incomplete reparation doc* not sttwfy 
Villani. who add*, no doubt to render the matter mot 
dramatic nnd more disgraceful to the French, that tw« 
Catalan knight* threw down their gauntlet*, and offered to 
prove Boniface's innocence in the lUu. Villani. I. ix. e. 9, 
p. 4.VI. 

t Con tin. Gull, de Nang. ad ann. 1311. 

X The following document, discovered In the ahbeytf 
the ladies of l<ongchump, is a specimen of the raanelkm 
tale* with which it was attempted to reanimate the popiiu 
real for the crusade : — " To the very holy ladv, of the r«*l 
line of the French, Jane (Jehenne) queen of Jerusalem^ 
of Sicily, our very honorable cousin — Hugh (Hue) kimjof 
Cypru*, wishes happy fulfilment of all her best desire*. 
Rejoice and exult with us, and with the other CbrUliiM 
Itenring the sign of the cross, who, through reverence of 
Cod and to avenge the sweetest Jesus Christ — who, fnrow 
Hnlvatlon, choos.es lo be sacrificed at the altar of the enw 
(qui pour nous sauver voult estre en Pautel de fa crois 
sncrefW)— fight against the unbelieving Turks. Raise to 
heaven your loudest acclaim, lilt your voices together, sod 
call on all to join you in returning thanks and praises u- 
ceasingly to the blessed Trinity, and to the very glurkuu 
Virgin Mary for so solemn, great, and singular a Messing as 
to thii hour was never heard of. and which I now give jpa 
to know. For, on the 23d day of June, we, with the otter 
ChriMians signed with the sign of the cross, were a**e nbkd 
in a plain between Smyrna and the high ground, where «*« 
the ho«t and the very strong and very powerful aasemhh tf 
the Turks, amounting to nearly twelve hundred thousand, 
and we. Christians, about two hundred thousand in bubi- 
Iht. moved and animated by Divine grace began to nfbt 
no >'u:orou>ly, and to put such great numbers of Turk* t» 
death, that towards vespers we were so worn out and so 
exhausted that we could no more. But we were all eiper'- 
ins; <)r:ith and the wages of martyrdom, since there were 
iiiimlx-rH of the Turks who had not yet fought or gooe 
through any toil, and these were coming against us as de 
mmu» of drinking our blood, as dog* are desirous of drink 
int: the blood of hares. And drunk it they would, had it not 
been « it her wive provided for by the very greul mercy of 
Heaven. Hut when Jesus Christ's knights saw that U*y 
were come to this strait, they began in chorus crying Mil 
together. v\ ith voices made hoarse by their very great labor 
tod very great weakness— 'O very sweet ton of the vtrf 
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Two affairs of high importance had to be 
Jttled by this council — the process relative to 
oniface and that of the Templars. By No- 
smber, nine knights presented themselves be- 
>re the assembled bishops, bravely offering to 
idertake the defence of the order, and declar- 



rect Virgin Mary, who chose to be crucified in order 
redeem us, grant us firm hope, and vouchsafe so to 
rengthen our hearts in you, that we may be sustained by 
» love of thy glorious name to receive the wages of mar- 
rriom. since we can no longer defend ourselves from these 
sbelicving dogs.* And as we were thus in prayer with 
eeping and tears, and crying out with wearied hoarse 
lice*, and expecting very bitter death, of a sudden there 
ppeared before our tents upon a very white horse, so very 
ill that there is no beast of such great height, a man, 
raring a banner in hh hand, on which was blazoned, on a 
rid whiter than any thing ever was, a vermeil cross redder 
nan blood, and clad in camel's hair, and with a very great 
nd very long beard, and of thin, clear countenance, shining 
ike the <un. who exclaimed with clear and loud voice — 
O, followers of Jesus Christ, doubt not. See. the Divine 
aijeMy has opened the heavens for you, and sends you 
■visible aid. Rise up. and hearten yourselves, and tike 
neat, and come fight vigorously with me, doubting nothing. 
Por you shall pain the day over the Turks, and few of you 
■hall die, and those of you who die shall have life everlast- 
ing.' And then we all rose up, so heartened, and as if we 
had never fought, and suddenly we assailed the Turks right 
cheerfully, and wo fought all night, and yet we cannot 
truly *ay night, for the moon shone not like a moon but 
Use the sun. And when day came, the surviving Turks 
led so that we saw no more ot them, and thus, by God's aid, 
ire gained the day, and in the morning we felt ourselves 
ttroager than we were at the beginning of the first battle. 
b ye caused a nuis* to be sung in honor of the blessed 
Vinity ami the blessed Virgin Mary, and devoutly prayed 
Sod that He would deign to grant us grace to distinguish 
be bodies of the holy martyrs from those of the unbelievers, 
ind then he who had before appeared to us said. * You 
liall have what you have asked, and God will work a 
nrater work for you if you persevere firmly in the true faith.' 
lien with our own mouth we asked him, ' Sir, tell us who 
lou art who hast done such great things for us, hi order 
lat we may make known thy name to the Christian people.' 
nd he answered, ' 1 am he who said, Behold the Lamb of 
nd, behold him who taketh away the sins of the world— 
r whose festival you this day celebrate.' And this said, 
■e saw him no more, but he left behind so powerful and 
arret a smell, that all the day and the night following we 
r ere perfectly sustained, refreshed, and fed by it without 
ny other supply of corporal food. And thus supported a* 
re were, we gave orders to seek and to number the bodies 
f the holy martyrs and when we came to the spot we 
*u»d at the head of each Christian corpse a long wand, 
rithout branches, with a very white flower, round as a con- 
cerned host, (consecrated wafer,) flowering at the top, and 
rritten therein in letters of gold, 'lama Christian.' And 
hen we separated them from the bodies of the unbelievers, 
eturning thanks to our Sovereign Lord. And thus as we 
sere about to repeat the burial service over their bodies, as 
JhrUUans are wont to do. numberless voices from heaven 
wooded forth and raised a chant of s?ch \ery sweet melody, 
that each of us thought that he had entered into the enjoy- 
neot of life everlasting, and thrice they sang the verse, 
'Venite, benedlcti pntris mei,' etc., (Come, ye blessed of my 
faher, and take possession of the kingdom which has been 
prepared for you from the beginning of the world.) And 
thea we buried the bodies, to wit, three thousand and fifty 
tad two, near the city of Thebais, which was heretofore a 
naowned (slnguliere) city, which, with the country there- 
tbmat, we hold for ourselves and for loyal Christians. And 
bis country is so pleasant and delectable, and abundant, 
fait no good Christian there can doubt of bis being able to 
Eve well and support himself. And the carrion bodies of 
aoseUevers, as tar as we could number them, were aliove 
Kventy-lhree thousand. So have we hope that the time is 
bow come, that the saying of the Gospel will be verified 
which says, that there etoall be one fold and one shepherd, 
tat is to say, that all manner of people shall be of one 
fcith, assembled together in the house and in obedience to 
toty Church, whose shepherd shall be Jesus Christ, 'Qui 
wtBBBcdktPt in secula seculorum, Amen,' (Who is blessed 
fewer aril ever, Amen.") And this said miracle came to 
mm m the ywar of grace 1347. Archives, Section Historique. 



ing, that from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
of their brethren were in Lyons and the adjoin- 
ing mountains, ready to come to their support. 
Alarmed at this declaration, or rather at the 
interest awakened by the devotion of the nine, 
the pope threw them into prison.* 

From this time he feared to reassemble the 
council ; and he kept the bishops idle tiie whole 
of the winter in this foreign city, far from their 
own dioceses and duties, no doubt hoping to 
tire them out, and trying to win them over 
separately. 

Another object which the council had in view 
was, the repression of the mystics, of the spir- 
itual beghards and Franciscans. It was a sad 
sight to see on his knees before Bert rand de 
Gott, Philippe-le- Bel's pope, the pious and en- 
thusiastic Ubertino, the first known author of 
an "Imitation of Jesus Christ."! All the favor 
which he asked for himself and *is brethren, 
the reformed Franciscans, was, that they should 
not be compelled to enter monasteries in which 
the rule had become too relaxed, or which were 
too rich, and in which they could not find poor 
enough to their liking. 

Imitation of Christ, in the mind of these 
mystics, was charity and poverty. In the most 
popular book of this day — the Golden Legend 
— a saint gives away all he has, even his shirt ; 
he only keeps his evangel ; but, again applied 
to for relief, he gives his evangel. ... In this 
bold legend, religion seems immolated to works, 
faith to charity. | 

Poverty, sister of charity, was the passion 
and the ideal of the Franciscans, their sublime 
desire. $ Their aspiration was, to have nothing. 

* See the letter of Clement V. to the king of France, dated 
Nov. 11. 1311. in Ruynouard, p. 177. 

t Nihil in hoc iitiro intendit nisi Jesus-Chrinti noticia et 
dilectio vi'cerosa et imitntoria vita, ("The author's design 
in this work is solely the knowledge, and heartfelt love, and 
imitnble life of Jesus Christ.") Arbor Vita* Crucitixi Jesu, 
Prolog, I. i. — Many passage* brent he an exalted love: — "O 
my soul, melt and resolve thyself all into tears, reflecting 
on the hardships undergone by the dear little Jesus and the 
tender Virgin his mother. See how they are crucified, both 
by their mutual pity, and that which they feel for us. Ah ! 
couldst thou make of thyself a bed for worn-out Jesus who 
lies on the bare ground Could.it thou with plen- 
teous tears make them a refreshing beverage ; thirsty pil- 
grims, they find nothing to drink Love has two 

savors ; one, so sweet in presence of the beloved object, 
such as Jesus gave his mother to enjoy wh : le she was with 
him, and clasped and kissed him. The other savor is bit- 
ter, felt in absence and regret. The soul loses itself, and 
passes into it, (the beloved object;) it wanders around, seek- 
ing the object of its love, and asking help of all, (so did the 
Virgin seek the little Jesus, while Ho was teaching in tbf. 
Temple.'*) L'bert. de Casali, Arbor Viue Crucifixl Jesu, 1. v. 
c. tf-«, in 4to.— The Imitation »f Jesus Christ is the subject 
of heaps of books in the fourteenth century. The beauUfu. 
work, so entitled, with which we are best acquainted, (thai 
of Thomas a Kempls.) is the latest of all, and is the wisest 
and most rational, but not perhaps the most eloquent or the 
most profound. The writer has judiciously extracted tho 
true Christian manna from the bold philosophy and luxu- 
riant poetry in whicn the mystics had buried it. 

X According to some. " the Passion was better represent- 
ed by alms than in the sacrifice of the altar" — Uuod opus 
misericordis plus jUacet Deo, qunui sacrificium altaris. 
Uuod in eleemosyna rnagis repnesentatur Passio Christ! 
quam in sacrificio Christ!. Errours Condamnees a Tarra 
gone, a p. D'Argentre, i. '271. 

<s Dante has sung the mnrrtajre of poverty and of St 
Francis. Ubertino, in his simplicity, gave utterance to tf**~ 
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But this is not as easy as Is supposed. They 
begged, they received : is not the gift of one's 
daily bread a possession ? And when food had 
become assimilated to, blended with their flesh, 
3ould it be said that the food was not theirs? .... 
Many persisted in denying it.* A fantastic ef- 
fort to escape living on the conditions of life, 
to emancipate one's self from the servitude to 
matter, to conquer and to anticipate here below, 
the independence of pure spirit. 

The aim might appear sublime or ridiculous ; 
but, at the first glance, the danger was unseen. 
Yet, was not the erection of absolute poverty 
into the law of man, the condemnation of prop- 
erty ? precisely as at the same period the doc- 
trines of ideal fraternity and illimitable love 
were making marriage, that other basis of soci- 
ety, null and void. 

In proportion as authority was being lost, 
and the priest was sinking in the estimation of 
the people, religion, no longer bounded by 
forms, diffused itself in mysticism.* Chris- 
tianity was born of love, and in its hour of 
weakness, it seemed sick of love. 

The Little Brothers (fraticelli) had goods 
and wives in common. They maintained that 
in the aurora of the age of charity, one should 
keep nothing for one's self; and they undertook 
to establish on a mountain^ — in Italy, where the 
imagination is impatient, in Piedmont, an ener- 
getic land — the first truly fraternal city. Here 
they sustained a siege under their chief, the 
brave and eloquent Dulcino. Undoubtedly 
there was something in this man. When he 
was taken, and torn in pieces with burning pin- 
cers, his beautiful Margarcta refused all the 
knights who wished to save her by marrying her, 
and preferred sharing his fearful punishment.^ 

Women take a distinguished place in the 
history of religion at this period. The great 
saints are women — St. Bridget and St. Cathe- 
rine of Sienna. The great heretics are women 
too. In 1310 and in 1315, we find women from 
Germany or the Low Countries, teaching that 
the soul, annihilated in the love of the Creator, 
may leave the body to do as it pleases, without 
a thought. || Already (a. d. 1300) had an Eng- 
lishwoman visited France, who was persuaded 



profound saying — " The lamp of faith is poverty." Proba- 
tioner contra L'bert. dc Casali. Daluzc, Miscell. ii. 276. 

* Seel'bertino de Casall in his chapter, Jesus pro nobis 
indigent, (Jesus, in want, on our account:) — Ilaliente* dicit 
(apostolus non quantum ad proprietatem dominil, sed quan- 
tum ad familtatem utendi. per quern mod u in dlcimur esse 
quod utimur, etianni non sit nobis proprium, sed gratis 
Aliunde collatnm. 1'bcrt. de Casall, Arbor Vila*, I. ii. c. U. 

t Those named the "praying," (lieghard*,) went so far 
as to denounce prayer as useless: — "Where the spirit K" 
said they, " there is liberty. Hence that they were inde- 
pendent of human rule, and unfettered by the precept* of 
the church." C'leinentin. 1. v. tit. 3. c. 3. D'Argentre, i. 276. 

X Since called Mount (Jaznri. Many assumed the cross 
against it from Verceil, Nova rn, from the whole of ]joiii- 
Vardy, from Vienne, Savoy, Provence, and France. The 
women sul>scribed, and sent five hundred balistarii (cross- 
bow men) against these heretics. Bcnv. d'linola, ap. Mu- 
ftitort. Ant. It. t. i. p. 11*). 

fl Ibidem. 
f Conu G. de J"%njrif, ap Solcile«. M. 03. 



that she was the Holy Ghost incarnate, for the 
redemption of woman ; and as she was beami. 
ful and sweet-spoken, she found but too ready 
believers.* 

Whatever were the good intentions of thete 
preaching women, there was sensuality in all 
this. But, is love only dangerous under a vo- 
luptuous form 1 Is it not quite as much so in 
the midst of mortifications ? The pure mysti- 
cism of the Franciscans, too, was scarcely less 
alarming.f The pope, the defender of the 
Church, of society, and of common sense, had 
perforce to condemn their sublime, but too rig- 
orous and absurd logic, their charity, their ab- 
solute poverty. The ideal had to be condemned, 
the ideal of Christian virtues ! . 

Hard and odious thing to say ! How much 
more shock.; g still, when the condemnation 
proceeded from the lips of a Clement V., or ot 
a John XXII. However dead might be the 
conscience of those popes, must they not have 
been inwardly troubled when they found them- 
selves required to judge and proscribe these 
unfortunate sectaries, this mad sanctity, all 
whose criminality consisted in a wish to be 
poor, to fast, to weep through love, to go bare- 
foot through the world, to play, innocent come- 
dians, the touching drama of Jesus !{ 

In the spring, the process of the Templar! 
was resumed. The king laid his hand on Ly- 
ons, their asylum. The citizens had called him 
in to oppose their archbishop. This imperial 
city was wearied of the empire, and was toe 
convenient to the king, not only as the knot ot 
the Sa6ne and the Rh6ne, the extreme eastern 
point of France, and commanding the road to 
the Alps or to Provence, but above all, as the 
asylum for malecontents and nest of heretics. 
Philippe held an assembly of notables there. 



* Venit de Anglla virgo decora valde pariterque factual, 
dicens Spiritum Sanctum incarnatum in redomptionem mu- 
licrum. "She baptized women," continues the annalht, 
"in the name of the Father and of his Bon/* Aanal 
Dominican. Col mar. ap. Urstitium. P. 2, fol. 33.' 

t They, too. preached that the age of love had began. 
From the coining of Christ to his return, seven ages were 
to pass. " The siith was the age of evangelical renovation 
and of the extirpation of the antfehristian sect, by the volun- 
tary poor who fiossessed nothing in this life. This np 
began with St. Francis, the seraphic man, the angel of the 
sixth seal of the Apocalypse. (Quod erat angel us sexd 
signaculi, et quod ad literam de ipv> et ejus statu etortliw 
evangelism Joannes lntellextu Ubertin. v. c 3.) whom 
perfect Jesus, after the Image of his own life. In the like 
ness of his conversation, in the perfect observance of thn 
Gospel .... perfectly figured, (qneui perfectus Jesus *t 
imaginem vita; sua", in similitudlne con vernation is stur, ic 
per fee tn ohscrvantia evangelii .... perfectissime fignnv- 
vit. Ibid/') It appeared that he was, as it were, a new 
incarnation of Jesus, (Jesus Franciscnm genernns, " Je*u 
begetting Francis,") and his rule, a new Gospel .... 
'. (Defendunt quod regula fratntm minorum est vere et pro- 
prie idem quod evangelium.) Probat. contra Ubert. de 
Casall, ap. Baiuze, Miscell. ii. 276. 

X IJhertino, in his desire to represent the Gospel, asuertf 
thnt he had entered into, and spiritually put on all its per- 
sonages figuiing himself to be. sometimes, the servant or 
the brother of tite Saviour ; sometimes, the ox, the ass, ot 
the huy ; sometimes, the lltt'.e Jesus. He assisted at UN 
crucifixion, believing himself the sinful Magdalen: then be 
became Jesus on the cross, crying out to his Father; lastly 
the spirit caught him up into the glory cf tfcft) 
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Next, he came to the council with his sons, his 
jrinces, and a powerful escort of men-at-arms. 
He sat by the pope's side — somewhat below 
him. 

Up to this time the bishops had shown them- 
selves any thing but docile, and had persisted 
in demanding to hear what defence the Tem- 
plars had to offer. The Italian prelates, one 
alone excepted ; those of Spain, Germany, and 
Denmark ; those of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; even the French bishops, Philippe's 
own subjects, (excepting the archbishops of 
Reims, of Sens, and of Rouen,)* declared that 
they could not condemn without hearing. 

The pope behooved then, after having as- 
sembled the council, to do without it. He as- 
sembled those bishops on whom he could most 
surely rely, with a few cardinals, and in this 
consistory he abolished the order, of his own 
pontifical authority.! The abolition was after- 
wards solemnly pronounced in presence of the 
king and the council. None raised their voices 
in protest. 

It must be acknowledged that this process is 
not one of those on which we can pass judg- 
ment. It embraced all Europe. The deposi- 
tions were by thousands, the documents innu- 
merable, the forms of trial had differed in the 
different kingdoms. The only thing certain is, 
that the order had become useless and danger- 
ous too. However little his secret motives 
may have been to his honor, the pope acted 
sensiblv. He declares in his explanatory bull, 
that the judicial examinations are not to be im- 
plicitly depended on, that he has not the right 
to judge, but that the order is suspected — ordi- 
nem valde suspeclum.% Clement XIV. (Gan- 
ganelli) pursued exactly the like course with 
regard to the Jesuits. 

Clement V. endeavored to save the honor of 
the Church on this fashion. He secretly falsi- 
fied Boniface's registers ;$ but he only revoked 

* In hoc con venerunt, ut dentTeroplariis audientiam sive 
sefensionem. In hac sententia concordant. .... Prater 
.... Waking. Vlt. Clem. V. auctore Ptolem. Rnyn. p. 187. 

t Multis vocatis prelatis com cardinalibus in privato con- 
ttstorto, ordinem Templarioram cassavit. Tertia autem die 
Aprtlls, 1312, fnlt secunda sessio concilii, et pradicta cas- 
satio coram omnibus pubiicata est (Quint. Vita Clem. V.) 
.... pnesente rege Francis; Philippo cum tribus filiis suis, 
eui necotium erat cordl. (Ten Vita Clem. V.) Most histo- 
rians have believed that it was the council which pro- 
nounced sentence on the older. The bull, abolishing it, 
was first printed three centuries after the act, in 1600. 

% Quod ipse confessiooes ordinem valde snspectum red- 
debant .... non per modum definitive scntentie, cum 
tnm super hoc, secundum inquisitiones et processus prc- 
dktos, non possemus ferre de jure, sed per viam provision!* 

et ordloattonis apostollca Reg. annt vli. Dom. Clem. 

V„ Rayn. 195. However, it cannot be denied that iheipopo 
displayed great complaisance and servility towards the 

French king. This was the feeling at the time 

' And as I have heard from one who sat on the trial and 
examined the witnesses, the order was destroyed against all 
Janice. And he told me that Clement himself declared, 
•If it cannot be destroyed on Just grounds, let it be de- 
stroyed for expediercy's sake, (si non per viam ju«titUe 
potest destrui, destruatnr tamen per viam expedient!*,) 
that o»ii dear son, the king of France, be not scandalized.' " 
Assert cns a Eosate. 

% These registers still show the blanks whete the writing 
•as been very cJerurty erased. Ravnonard, p. 90. 



one of his bulls in the council, the bull elerieu 
laicos, one which did not touch upon doctrine, 
but which hindered the king from taking I heir 
money from the clergy. 

And so these great quarrels of ideas and 
principles, dwindled down to questions of mo- 
ney. The possessions of the Temple were to 
be devoted to the deliverance of the Holy Land, 
and given to the Hospitallers ; # which order waj 
even accused of having bought the abolition of 
the Temple. If it did, it cheated itself. One 
historian asserts, that it was rather impover- 
ished than benefited. John XXII. complained, 
in 1316, that the king paid himself for the keep 
of the Templars by seizing the revenues of the 
Hospitallers. f The year followiig, they were 
too happy to give the royal administrators a 
final discharge for the property of the Temple. 
In 1309, the pope bewailed that he had only yet 
received a few of the moveables, not even 
enough to cover his expenses. But, finally, he 
had no reason for complaint. J 

There remained a sad portion of this inherit- 
ance of the Temple, and the most embarrassing 
— the prisoners whom the king detai-vul at 
Paris, particularly the grand master. Let us 
listen to the description given of this tragic 
event by the anonymous historian, the continu- 
ator of Guillaume de Nangis : — 

" The grand master of the ci-devant or4er of 
the Temple, and three other Templars, the vis- 
itor of France, the masters of Normandy and 
Aquitaine, the right of pronouncing definitive 
judgment on whom the pope had reserved to 
himself,^ appeared before the archbishop of 
Sens, and an assembly of other prelates and 
doctors of divine and canon law, convened for 
this special purpose at Paris, on the pope's or- 
ders, by the bishop of Albano, and two other 
cardinals, legates. The four above-named, 
having publicly and solemnly acknowledged 
the crimes of which they were accused, and 
having persevered in the confession, and ap- 
peared to desire to persevere in it to the end, 
after ripe deliberation of the council, on the 
Place du Parvis de Ndtre-Dame, the Monday 
after St. Gregory's day, were condemned to 
perpetual close imprisonment. But when the 
cardinals thought that they had concluded this 
husiness, lo and behold, all of a sudden, so that 
no one could have anticipated it, two of the 
condemned, the master from beyond the sea 



* However, in' Aragon. John XXII., at the king's request, 
confer.* the revenues of the Temple, not on the Hospitallers, 
but on the new order of Monteza, (a fortified monastery of 
the kingdom of Valentia, a dependency on Calatrava.) 

t Per caplionera bonorum quondam ordinis templi jam 
miserunt per omnes domos ipslus Hospital is certos execu- 
tores qui vendnnt et distrahunt pro libito bona Hospiutlis. 
. . . . letter of John XXII., xv. Kal. Jun. 1316, Rayn. 25. 

X Modica bona mobilia .... qua? ad sumptus et expen- 
sa* .... sufficere minime potuerunt. Avignon, 2 Non, 
Mail, 1309. Yet Charles II., the king of Naples, had given 
him up half of the moveables possessed by the Templars in 
Provence. Grouvelle, p. 214. 

$ . . . . Personas reservacas ut nosti .... viva* tor is 

oraculo a. d. 1310, 14 Kal. Nov. Artkiw, J. 417 

No. 20. 
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(d'Outremer) and the master of Normandy, oh- I the old knight, left in the breach as its list fe 
Minutely defending ihemselves against the car- fonder, chose, at the peril of his soul, to rendei 
dinal, who had ju^t spoken, and agaXist the it impossible for futurity ever to come to * 
archbishop oi' Sens, turn round to deny their ! judgment on this obscure question? 



confession ami all their preceding avowals, to- 
tally and unreservedly, to the great astonish- 



It may also be urged that the crimes charge 
on the order. were peculiar to such or such a 



merit of all. The cardinals committed them to province of the Temple, or such and such a 
the custody of the provost of Paris who hap- ' preceptory, but that the order was innocenvnf 
penei! to he present, to guard them until they them ; that Jacques Molay, after confessing a* 



had more fully deliberated the matter the fol- 
lowing day. Hut as noon as the report of these 
things came to the ears of the king, who was 
at the time in his royal palace, alter communi- 
catnur with his counsellors, without summoning 



an individual, and through humility, might titnv 
as a grand master. 

But something more remains to be said 
The principal charge, the denial of the Sa- 
viour,* rested on an equivocation. The Tem- 
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thv vlrrks % (prelates.) by a prudent decision, to- plars might confess to the denial, without hav- 
wards the evening of the same day, he had j ing been in reality apostates. Many averred that 
both of them hurnt on the same pile, on a small . it was a symbolical denial, in imitation of Si. 
island of the JSeiue. In'twecn the royal garden Peter's — one of those pious comedies in which 
and the church ol' the hermit brothers of St. .the antique Church enveloped the most senoj* 
Augustiu. They seemed to endure the flames! acts of religion ;f but who»e traditional meiL- 
with so much thinness and resolution, that the | 

constancy of their death, and their final denials • Thi« denial reminds one of a mnrh nmre wrion* »)JBf 
struck the multitude with admiration and stupor. Ihnn ,j* «nwn«in on the- *urfice— •• oiiv-r up >i-nr iintN-i*t *• 

mm . .1 1 1 « IJod."* — iVe, almve, note* .it pp. 163. 175. and 1>I. »*» tV 

1 he two others uere imprisoned, according to ,.„,„.,„,„. wn . lwm u- of the nlnrvh^nd the fe^-V * " 

the sentence prouiuinced upon them.* • ' j\ituvn.m—"'ihv people lifted their vnit-e: notihetin.'tiw 

Their execution, without the privity of the j* "f* * ho *!™ k ,n ' u,r r , hoir * , , ,u . t il" 1 true 1*. pie. r.*h«.- 

. . . . . ■ ,.\. - . 'nun without itiiimluiiMi^y and innumerably throush ih 

judges, was clearly an assassination. 1 he king, the \oinuorie> of the rathedni. \\uh their uud i-umM 

who 111 KIIO had at least called a council in *■■**«'-» ■.''""* child. like the St. rhn-topher of the 1.^4 

.-I... i. •,...L . ...... «.,,!. tl, . r.r».- «'...* 1. .* « hruir. iuiiomnl. |m»Miinnte. hut diKilc. impliTiPC »n::ijti--B. 

order in make wa\ with the IUt\-tour. here 311( , prt>Lns Ul lvnr lhrUl (in t|l0ir Ctl | <wal ^.^ 

disiltined all appearance of riirhl, and emploveil Thf> mit-ml. dn^inc into the Church the hideou* An** 

force alone. Here he had not ex en the excuse l£^- ^"i X\ hh v « cl,l!lN -, ?■ i**- ftivu.uf» <w-u wm 

. . . . . .the stroke ol the pnt\er which wa< to iiiiuiotate iL A: 

ot t!aiiu r »*r. the reason of state, the excuse ot time>. «i>o. n-t'i>fiii»iiic that the .-iuim.iii?ui u,i< ».thia 
the $.:.r..« v 'tu-: which he had inscribed on his > ,, * , in* , i»<**. tin-yr\nnM-d in *yini*>!iral viunnEiBm thrr 
1 v 1 . 1 -.1 .1 1 1 .• .1 n»;*ene» and uinriiiiiv. Th 1 * «v called the u->iivnl t< 

eosn.t No. he considered the denial ot the u u.^. ; :ru.-«» - n,«,i ihi* imim^n of the rMrm .tin, 
iivand master i.s a personal atlront. ail ir.sisil to ifh-rited l»y l'hn«t<:inity »« nnn*» f-. re well ti> the H-n>Vi- 

ttie mon.rchv so deeply compromised in this v".*!^^ 

. . ..- .'•. 1 ■ 1 11 .Vit.\,:\. the I rcunin«.ion. Ki^phanv. the murder of tit 
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The order, as a whole, 
not guilty. 
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ingr was beginning to be lost in the fourteenth 
century. Say that this ceremony was some- 
times performed with culpable levity, or even 
with impious mockery, it was the crime of 
9orne, and not the rule of the order. 

However, it is this charge which wrought 
the ruin of the Temple. It was" not the infa- 
my of their manners — which was not general 
to the order — otherwise, how suppose that they 
would have induced their nearest relatives to 
become Templars I Let us not do injustice to 
human nature by the supposition. It was not 
heresy, or the taint of Gnosticism ; most likely, 
the knights cared little for doctrinal points. 
The true cause of their ruin, which set the 
whole of the lower orders against them, and 
which did not leave them a defender among the 
numerous noble families with which they were 
connected, was the monstrous charge of having 
denied and spat upon the cross, and this charge 
is precisely the one which was admitted by the 
majority. The simple enunciation of the fact 
kept all aloof from them. Every one crossed 
If, and would hear n«» mure. 
ius, the order which was the most expres- 
type of the symbolical genius of the middle 

re, died of a symbol no longer understood. 

his catastrophe is but an episode of the eter- 
nal war waged between the spirit and the letter, 
poetry and prose. Nothing is so cruel and 
ungrateful as prose, when she shuts her eyes 
on the old and venerable poetic forms in which 
she has been brought up. 

The occult and suspicious symbolism of the 
Temple had nothing to hope from the moment 
that the pontifical symbolism, hitherto revered 
by the whole world, was itself powerless. 
The grand mystic poetry of the " Unam Sane- 

directed, I will dispense with your going through the cere- 
mony/ And the deponent gave nis promise and oath. 
And then he dispensed with hid going through the cere- 
mony, saving that, covering the crucifix with his hand, ho 
made him spit upon bis hand. . . . Being asked if he had 
ordained any brothers, he said that he had entered few 
himself on account of this irreverent act, which was essen- 
tial to their reception However, he said that he had 

made five knights. And asked whether he had made them 
abjure Christ, he swore that he had spared them in the 
same way that he had been spared himself. .... And one 
diy that lie was in the chapel, hearing mass .... brother 
Bernard said to him, 'Sir, a certain plot is hatching against 
you; a paper has alieady been drawn up. informing the 
grand master and the rest that in receiving brethren into 
the order, you do not observe the forms which you are 
buund to observe.' .... And deponent thinks that this was 

fir hi* having spared the feelings of these knights 

Adjured to tell the origin of this strange blindness In deny- 
ing Christ srnd spitting on the cross, he answered, on his 
oath — Some of the order attribute it to the commands of the 
grand master made prisoner by the soldan, as above stated. 
Others say, that it Is one of the evil customs and statutes 
introduced by brother Porcelin, formerly grand master; 
others make it out to be one of the detestable statutes and 
doctrines of brother Thomas Bernard, heretofore grand mas- 
ter : others assert it to be in imitation and in remembrance of 
«. PtUr, whs thrice denied Chrietr Dupuy, pp. 31 4-31 G.— 
If the absence of torture and the endeavors of the deponent 
to lessen toe heinousness of the fact, establish the fact bc- 
vond dispute — his scruples, his precautions, and tho dif- 
ferent traditions cited by him before he comes to its sym- 
bolical origin, prove not less sorely, that the meaning oftbe 
fVasboi bad become altogether forgotten. 



tarn" which would have made all ttf 
throughout the twelfth century, was meaning- 
less to the contemporaries of fierre Flotte and 
of Nogaret. Nor dove, nor ark, nor coat 
without seam, none of these innocent symbols 
could longer defend the papacy.* The spiritual 
sword was blunted. A cold and prosaic age 
set in, which turned its edge.f 

The most tragical part of all this is, that the 
Church is slain by the Church. Boniface is 
less wounded by Colonna's gauntlet, than by 
the adhesion of the French bishops to Philippe- 
le-Bel's appeal. The Temple, proceeded 
against by the inquisitors, is abolished by the 
^>ope. The gravest evidence against the 
Templars is that tendered by priests.J No 
doubt, the arrogation of the power of absolution 
by the heads of the order had made ihe 
Churchmen their irreconcilable enemies. 

The impression made upon the men of that 
day by this great suicide of the Church, is 
plainly revealed in the inconsolable sorrowings 
of Dante. All in which man had believed, or 
which he revered, — papacy, chivalry, crusade, 
seemed on the verge of dissolution. Already 
is the middle age a second world of antiquity, 
which, with Dante, we must seek among the 
dead. The last poet of the age of symbolism 
lives long enough to read the prosaic allegory 
of the Romance of the Rose. Allegory kills 
the symbolical ; prose, poetry. 



* Una est columba men, perfecta inca, una est rtiatri 
sua* .... L'pa nempe fuit diluvii tempore area Xoe* .... 
Hnx. est tunica ilia Domini inconsutilis .... Dicentibns 
Apostolis: Ecce gladii duo hie .... (One is my dove, my 
perfect one, its mother's only one .... one was it at the 
flood, in Noah's ark .... This is the tunic of the Lord, 
without seam .... When the Apostle* snid, "Lo, hcie 
are two swords." . . .) Preuves du IH liferent, p. 55. 

t Quelle est forte cette Eglise, et que redoutahle est le 
glnive . . . (How strong is this Church, how formidable her 
glaive . , .) Bossuet. Ornison Funcbre de I*e Telller. 

\ And. likewise, in my belief, that of the serving brothers. 
The majority of the two hundred witnesses interrogated by 
the pontifical commission, are denominated ecrvientes, (serv- 
ing brothers.) Ruyn. 155. 

$ This is one of the facts which the united testimony of 
all the English witnesses places in the category of" indis- 
putable points," (articuli qui videbantur probnti.) Some- 
times, the heads of the order referred the brethren for 
absolution to the brother chaplain, who gave it without 
confessing them. (I'rarepit fmtrl cnpellano eum absolvere 
a peccatis suis qimiivls frater cape 1 1 a mis earn confessionem 
non atulicrat. p. 377, col. 2, 307.)- Sometimes, although lay- 
men, the heads of the order, grand masters, visitors, and 
preceptors, administered absolution themselves. . . . (Quod 
et credebant et dicebatur eis, quod magnus magistcr ordlnis 
poterat eos absolvere a peccatis suis. Item quod violator. 
Item quod pra*ceptores, quorum multl ernnt laici. P. 358, 
22d witness. 1 Quod .... templarii laici suos homines ab- 
solvebant.) Ooucil. Brit. ii. 360. 

Five witnesses (p. 358, col. 1) depose "that the grand 
master grants a general absolution for the sins which the 
brethren are unwilling to confess through fleshly shame 
. . . . that it was their belief that it was not needful to 
confess to the priest those things which were recognised as 
sins by the chapter, and for which it granted absolution 
. . . . that mortal sins were only to be confessed in chapter, 
and venial to the priest only," p. 358, col. 1. 

The evidence of the Scotch Templars on this point is tha 
same — "Inferior clerks, or hymen, can give absolution to 
the brothers below tbem," f Inferiores clerici vcl laid possunl 
absolvere fratres sibi subditos,) p. 381, col. 1, first witness. 
Likewise, the 41st witness. Concil. Brit. 14, p. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CONTINUATION OP THE REIGN OF PHILIP THE 

FAIR. HIS THREE SONS, A. D. 1314-1328. 

PROCESSES. INSTITUTIONS. 

The end of the process of the Temple was 
the beginning of twenty others. The first 
years of the fourteenth century are only one 
long process. These hideous tragedies had 
distempered men's fancies and brutalized their 
souls. Crimes had become epidemical. Ob- 
scene, atrocious punishments, which were in 
themselves crimes, were at once their penalty 
and their provocation. 

But had crimes been wanting, this government 
of the long robe, of judgers, could not easily 
stop, once it was in its lull speed of judging. 
The militant disposition of the king's counsel- 
lors, so terribly awakened by their campaigns 
against Boniface and the Temple, could no 
longer do without war ; and their war, their 
passion, was a great prosecution, a grand and 
terrible prosecution of frightful and strange 
crimes, fitly punished by great punishments. 
The scene was complete, if the accused were 
a person of distinction. The populace then 
learned to revere the robe ; the citizen taught 
his children to doff their cap to Messires, and 
to stand aside to let their mule pass when they 
returned late of an evening through the small 
streets of the city from some famous trial.* 

They had no reason to complain, accusations 
poured in — poisonings, adulteries, forgery, and, 
above all, charges of witchcraft ; which, indeed, 
entered as an ingredient into all cases, forming 
their attraction and their horror. The judge 
shuddered on the judgment-seat, when the 
proofs were brought before him in the shape of 
philters, amulets, frogs, black cats, waxen 
images stuck full of needles .... Violent 
curiosity was blended in these trials, with the 
fierce joy of vengeance and a cast of fear. 
The public mind could not be satiated with 
them ; the more there were burnt, the more 
were brought to be burnt. 

One would be tempted to think this period 
the reign of the devil, were it not for the fine 
ordinances which come out at intervals, and 
play, as it were, God's part .... The two 
powers violently dispute the possession of man. 
One would suppose one's self present at the 
drama of Bartolo — man brought before Jesus, 
the devil being plaintiff, and the Virgin defend- 
ant. The devil claims man as his property, 
uileging his long possession. The Virgin 
proves that he has no prescriptive right, and 
shows Ills abuse of texts. f 



* Pw the death of the president Minart. 

t Nothing is more common in hag-iographa than thin 
struggle lor the converted soul, or rather thin imitation of 
s lawsuit, in which the devil appear*, in spite of himself, 
a* hear witness to the efficacy of repentance. The famous 
egend of Dagobert is well known. A similar story of a con- 
ferted usurer, in quoted hy Cesar d'HestcrbacU. Whether 
unit wns conducted visibly or not, the story ever ma \o 



The Virgin holds a strong hand at this period. 
The devil himself belongs to the age, combining 
its marked character and evil ways of liveli- 
hood, smacking of Jew and alchemist, of the 
scholastic and the legist. 

Henceforward, diablerie had little to learn, 
but was soon erected into a science. Demon- 
ology brought forth witchcraft. It was not 
sufficient to be able to distinguish and classify 
legions of devils, to know their names, profes- 
sions, and dispositions ;* it was necessary to 
learn how to make them subservient to the uses 
of man. Hitherto, the object studied had been 
the means of driving them away; from this 
time, the means of making them appear was 
the end desired. Witches, sorcerers, demon- 
ologists started up beyond all number. Each 
clan in Scotland, each great family in France 
and Germany, almost each individual had one 
of these ten, Hers ; who heard all the secret 
wishes one feared to address to God, and the 
thoughts which shunned the ear .... They 
were every where, f Their flight of bats almost 
darkened God's own light and day. They had 
been seen to carry off in open day a man who 
had just received the communion, and who was 
watched by a circle of friends with lighted 
tapers. J 

The first of these disgusting prosecutions 
for witchcraft — in which, however, the parties 
were equally worthless — is that of Guichard, 
bishop of Troyes, charged with having com- 
passed the death of Philippe-le-BeFs wife. 
This bad woman, who exhorted to the slaughter 
of the Flemish women, is said, according to a 
tradition more known than certain, to have bad 
students brought to her by night at the Tourde 
Nesle, and to have had them thrown into the 
river when they had served her turn. In her 
own right, queen of Navarre, and countess of 
Champagne, she bore a grudge to the bishop 
for having, on a financial account, saved a man 
whom she hated. She did her best to ruin 
Guichard. First, she had him expelled the 
council board, and forced to reside in Cham 
pagne.$ Then, she swore she would lose her 
county of Champagne, or he his bishopric 



the same tune : — " Si quia decedat contritns et confetsos 
licet non satisfecerlt do peccatis confess!*, tanien boni angeli 
con for tan 1 ipsuru contra incursum demonum, diceotet .... 
Uuihus maligni spirit us .... Mox advenit Virgo Maris tl- 
loquens (iainoncs .... &c." (If any one decease, coctriM 
and confessed, albeit he has not atoned for the fins which 
he has confessed, yet good angels fortify him against the 
attack of the demons, saying .... to whom the evil spirits 
.... Presently appears the Virgin Mary addressing the de- 
mons.) Herni. Corn. Chr. ap. Eccard. M. ^Evi. t ii. p. 11. 

* Agnei, lucifugi, fee. M. Psellus, p. 30 and p. 00. Tha 
Byzantine writer belongs to the eleventh century. Edid. 
Unuliiiliiu*, 1013, in 12mo.— Bodln, in his book De Pm- 
stitfiis, printed at Bale in 1578, has drawn up a catalogue of 
the diabolical kingdom, with the names and surnames of ft 
princes, and 7,403,936 devils. Bodln, p. 218. 

f Many were accused of selling devils in bottles. "Would 
to (iod." says l^eloyer seriously, " provisions of the kind 
entered less commonly into traffic" (Plat a Dleu, one cett 
denree fut molns commune dans le commerce!) LetsT** 
p. IW and p. 217. 

X Mem. do Luther, t ill. 
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She pursued him thus invcterately to compel 
bhn to uneiplained restitution. Guichard 
ipplied to a sorceress, at first, to win him the 
■own's good-will ; then to bring about her 
lealh. He was said to have gone by night to 
a hermit, to get him to bewitch the queen and 
tntAantltei. With the help of a. midwife, they 
nude a waxen image of the queen, baptized it 
Jane, giving it godfather and godmother, and 
then pricked it Ml of needles. Nevertheless, 
the real Jane died not. More than once did 
the bishop repair to the hermitage, in hopes of 
better success. The hermit took fright, fled 
iad confessed all. Shortly afterwards, the 
queen died." But, whether they could prove 
nothing, or that Guichard had too many friends 
at court, the process languished, and he was 
kept in prison -f 
Among other trades, the devil plied that of 
'Sir Pandarus." A monk was said, by his 
aid, to have managed to defile Pliilippe-le-liel's 
stole family, liis three daughters-in-law, the 
Hires of bis three sons, were denounced and 
Kiied ,% and, at the same time, two Norman 
knights, in the service of these princesses, 
■tie arrested. Put on the rack, these unhappy 
men confessed that they had sinned with their 
fuiing mistresses for three years, " even on the 
holiest days."^ The pious confidence of the 
middle age, which did not mistrust the immuring 
of I great lady along with her knights in the 
precincts of a castle, of a narrow tower — the 
onalage which imposed on young men as a 
feudal duty the sweetest cares, was a dangerous 
trial for human nature, when the ties of religion 
■ere weakened. || The poem of Petit Juhan 

toinij all mnuklnd." Ibidem. 
I Tm accusation tu>d been the more favorably entertained 
haa (iuitkuil'i "I"! c.ii.rjj-.nlv Helped to La u« ton of s 

; llt^rpni, daughter of tho duke of Hui*iindy : Jnns and 
Bitche. daujriitn of the count of Buritimlt, inuuhn- 

UuW.) MillltKUli. .... adllUC EUU; jUVflltUll*, (All 

tyrcU.'ll'Arliirry. 111.60. 
f Pluribut loci) el lemporiliua ucrounclit. Ibidem. 
| Jsms da Ucanf Clopmol, who In aaid lu have- Icnglh- 

lomru da la Boat, ny lbs addition of ebjhlten thonNuid 
ss. eipreaafla bJa thought* of the ladlei of thu period tn 
— JX»l brutal leniu; ud the atory ruu« Itun. lu SVCSn 
their reputation for honor ud modctly, Ibey laid In wail 

Booed uy tsaklnf u lbs only Bivof that the whn Hill her- 

Mf moat untrafed would tir"--- v '■■ ' - 

by Si. Dvnya, they equal In 




tie Saintre, that tale or history of Charles the 
Sixth's time, tells all this but too well. 

Whether criminal or not, the punishment was 
atrocious. The two knights, brought out on 
the place du Martroi, near St. Gervais* elm, 
were flayed alive, castrated, decapitated, and 
hung up by the armpits. In like manner as 
[ho priests sought out, to avenge Uuil, lolintte 
punishments, the king, this new god of the 
world, conceived no tortures great enough to 
satisfy his wounded majesty. Two victims did 
not content him ; and accomplices were dili 
gently inquired after. They laid hands on aii 
usher of the palace, and then on numerous 
others, men ana women, noble and plebeian ; 
some of these were thing ; t)to the Seine, others 
put to death in secret. 

Of the three princesses, inly one escaped. 
Philippe-le-Long, h.r hushind, look care not 
lo find her guilty : ho would have had to 
have restored i"'ranche-Comle, which she had 
brought him as her dower. The two others. 
Marguerite and Blanche, the wives of Louis 
Hutin and of Charles-le-Ilel, had their heads 
shamefully shaven, and were thrown into a 
strong ensile Louis, on his accession to the 
throne, ordered his own to be strangled, (15th 
April, 1315,) in order that he might many 
again. Blanche, left alone in prison, was much 
more to be pitied." 

Once in this full swing of crime, and the 
impulse given to the imagination, all deaths 
arc ascribed to poison, or to witchcraft. The 
king's wife is poisoned ; so, too, his sister. 
The emperor, Henry VII., will have poison 
given him in a consecrated wafer. The count 
of Flanders narrowly escapes being poisoned 
by bis son. Philippe-lc-Uel is poisoned, it is 
said, by his ministers — by those who were the 
greatest losers by his death ; ami not only 
Philippe, but his father, who died thirty years 
before him. They would willingly have traced 
further back to find crimes. f 

All these rumors terrified the people ; who 

it prevaUsd in ilis- i.itirwi.ih century. Joan Mollnet hm 
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DEATH OF PHILIP THE FAIR. 
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■ought to appease God and do penance. 
Amongst famines and bankruptcies of the coin, 
(depreciations of the currency,) amongst the 
devil's harassing^ and the king's punishments, 
they paraded through the cities, weeping and 
howling, as filthy processions of naked peni- 
tents, of obscene flagellants : evil devotions, 
which but led to sin.* 

Such was the sad state of the world when 
Philippe and his pope took their depart ire for 
the other, to meet with their judgment. Jacques 
Molay, it is said, had summoned them from the 
•take to appear in one year before God. 
Clement departed first. A little before his 
death he had seen in a dream his palace on 
lire. " From that time," says his biographer, 
" he lost his spirits, and his health declined. "f 

Seven months afterwards, it was Philippe's 
turn. He died at Fontainebleau. lie is buried 
by the side of Monaldeschi, in the little church 
of Avon. 

Some ascribe his death to being gored by a 
wild boar hunting. Dante, in his high vein of 
hatred, can find no terms base enough to 
describe his death in — " He will die from the 
gash of a tusk, the false coiner. '*J 

But the contemporary French historian 
makes no mention of this accident. He says 
that Philippe wasted away, without fever or 
any perceptible ailment, to the great astonish- 
ment of his physicians. $ There had been no 
reason to suppose that he would die so soon ; 
he was only forty-six years of age. In the 
midst of so many striking events this fine and 
mute figure had appeared impassible. Did he 
secretly suffer from the belief that the curse of 
Boniface or of the grand master was upon 
him I Or, which is the more probable, was he 
not depressed by the confederation into which 
the nobility of his kingdom had entered against 
him the very year he died 1 His barons and 
nobles had followed him blindly against the 
pope ; and they had not opened' their lips in 
behalf of their brothers, the cadets of noble 
houses, I mean the Templars. But the attacks 
on their rights of administering justice and of 



* Tntis mull* corporibus processional iter .... Idem, 
ann. 1315, p. 70. 

t No sooner was the brent h out of his body, than his 
Gascon servants utterly neglected their master's corpse to 
pillage his effects— (inscones qui cum eo stetcrant, intenti 
circa sarclnas, vUlebanturde sepultura corporis non curare, 
quia diu reuiansit insepullum. Buluz. Vita Pap. Aven. 1, 
p. 22. 

I "There shall be read the wo, that he doth work 
With his adulterate money on the Seine, 
Who by the tusk will perwh." 

Dante, Paradiso, c. xix. 

According to several authorities, he met his death in a 
stag-hunt. " Seeing the stag turning upon him, he drew his 
k word, and spurred his horse, seeking to strike the stag; but 
his horse l>ore him against a tree with such violence that the 
good king was thrown, and severely hurt hi the heart, and 
burnt? to Corbcil. There, he grew worse." . . . Chronique, 
Trad, pr Sauvagc, p. 110. Lyon, 1572, fol. 

$ Piuturna detent us infiriuitalc, cujus causa medicis erat 
Incognita, r.on solum ipsis, sod et aliis rnultis multi stupor Is 
materia ra et admiration!* induxit; pnrsertim cum innrmi- 
•acIs ant morts periculuiii ncc pulsus ostenderet nee urina. 
Contin. Q. <te Nangii, fol. 99. 



coining money, were too much for tlmir pt> 
tience. In reality, the king of legists, tbt 
enemy of feudality, had no other military force 
to oppose to it than feudal force. He was ii 
a vicious circle from which he could not extri- 
cate himself; but from which death relieved | 
him. , 

It is impossible to define the share he had in 
the great events of his reign : onlv, we find 
him incessantly traversing the kingdom, in 
which there takes place nothing great for good 
or evil without his having assisted at it person- 
ally ; as, at Courtrai and Mons-en-Puelle, (a. d. 
1302-1304,) at St. Jean-d'Angely, at Lyora, 
(a. d. 1305,) and at Poitiers and at Vienne, 
(a. d. 1308-1313.) 

This prince appears to have been methodical 
and regular in his habits. We find no trace of 
private expenses. He accounted with his 
treasurer every flve-and-twenty days. 

The son of a Spanish woman, educated K 
the Dominican Egidio of Rome, of the boos? 
of Colonna, he had evidently a tinge of the 
sombre spirit of St. Dominic, as St. Louis had 
of the mystic sweetness of the order of St 
Francis. Edigio wrote for his pupil's instruc- 
tion, a work De Regiw ine Principum, and he 
had no trouble in impressing on his mind the 
doctrine of the illimitable power of kings.* 

Boethius's De Consolatione, the books of 
Vegetius on the Art Military, and the letters of 
Abelard and Heloise,f were translated by Phil- 
ippe's orders. The misfortunes of the cele- 
brated professor, so ill-treated by the priest*. 

* V. S. jEgldli Romani, Archie p. Biturieensis qncstio, 
De utraque potestate, edidit Goldastns, Monarchia, li. 95 
A Colonna could not but inspire bis pupil with a hatred of 
popes. 

f The author (continuer ?) of the Roman de la Rose, Jess 
de Meung, translated these for him. In the preliminary 
epistle prefixed to his Boethlns, he gives us the list of h» 
literary honors : — "To thy royal majesty, very noble priact 
by the grace of God. king of the French, Philip the Fourth. 
I, Jehan de Meung, who erst added to the Romance of the 
Rose, putting Jealousy in the prison Welcome, teaching 
the way to take the castle, and gather the Rose, (qnl jsdU 
au Roman de la Rose, puisque Jalousie otmis en prison Be!- 
acueil, ay enseigne la maniere dn Chastel prendre, et de la 
Rose cucillir.) and translated from Latin into French Vep 
Hub's work on Chivalry, and the book of the wonders o* 
Hlrlande ? and the book of the Epistles of Peter Abeiar 
and of Heloise his wife, and Aclred's book on spiritoa 
friendship, now send you Boethlns on Consolation, whicl 
I have translated into French, although yen understaai 
Latin right well/' 

The king's confidence in him did not hinder him from 
tracing in the Roman de la Rose the following rude pkuua 
of primitive royalty: — 

" Ung grant villain entre enlx esleurent, 
Le plus corsu de quanqu'ils furent, 
Le plus ossu, et le grelgneur, 
Et le flrent prince et seigneur. 
Cil jura que droit leur tiendroit, 
8e chacun en droit soy luy livre 
I>es biens dont II se puisse vivre . . 
De la vint le commencement 
Aux roys et princes terriens 
Selon les llvres anciens.** 

Rom. de la Rose, v. lU6f . 

(They elected a great clown from among themselves, the 
shapeliest of all of them, the boniest ami tallest, and chose 
him prince and lord. He swore to observe their rights, .fall 
would give him a right to take wherewithal from hit gooes 
to support him. Hence, according to ancient books, me the 
beginning of kings and earthly prince*.) 
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fceth as regarded the university and his love, 
were a popular theme in the midst of this great 
war of the king with the clergy. Philippe-le- 
Bel placed his dependence on the university of 
Paris,* and caressed this turbulent republic, 
which, in its turn, supported him. While Boni- 
face sought to attach the Mendicants to him,f 
the university persecuted them through its 
famous doctor Jean Pique-Ane, (Pungens- 
Asinum,$ " Prick-Ass,") the king's champion 
against the. pope. When the Templars were 
arrested, Nogaret assembled the whole popula- 
tion of the university at the Temple, masters 
and scholars, theologians and ariists y to read 
them the indictment. To have such a body, 
and in the capita], on one's side, was to have an 
army. Therefore, the king would not allow 
Clement V. to raise the schools of Orleans into 
a university, and create a rival to his university 
of Paris $ 

This reign constitutes an epoch in the history 

of the university, more colleges being founded 

in it than during the whole of the thirteenth 

century, and these, the most celebrated. || Phil- 

ippe-le-Bel's wife, maugre her evil reputation, 

founds the college of Navarre, (a. d. 1304,) 

that seminary of Gallicans from which issued 

<TAilly, Gerson, and Bossuet. His counsellors, 

who, likewise, had much to expiate, almost all 

endow similar foundations. Archbishop Gilles 

d'Aiscelin, the weak and servile judge of the 

Templars, founded that terrible college, the 

poorest and most democratic of the schools of 

the university, that Mont-Aigu, where mind 

and teeth, as the proverb ran, were equally 

sharp. 1 ! There arose, under the inspiration of 

famine, the poor scholars, the poor masters,* # 

who made the name of cappets\\ famous. 

* Bulros, Hist. Univ. lit. anno 1285.—" In this year there 
ante a great dissension between the rector, masters, and 
scholars of the university of Paris, and tho provost of the 
Mid place ; for that the said provost had ordered a clerk of 
the said university to be hung. Whereupon all the faculties 
pave up their lectures until the said provost made amends 
tod great reparation for the offence; and, among other 
things, the said provost was condemned to unhang the body 
sad kiss it. And It was agreed that the said provost should 
p> to the pope to Avignon, to seek absolution." Nicolas 
Uilles, ap. Buhram, iv. 73. 
t Bulvus, iii. 511, 516, 505. 

I Id. Iv. 70. See, in Goldast (11. 106.) John of Paris'* 
Tractatus de Potentate r^gia et pa pall. 

% Ord. i. 503. The king declares that it shall have no 
profewon of theology. See, also, Ruuenm iv. 191-107. 

H To the college of Navarre and of Mont-Aign, we must 

wkl the college of Harcourt, (a. d. 1280;) the cardinal's 

bnu«e, (/a siiiii dm amftna/,) 1303 ; the college of Bayeui, 

1308.— In 1314. the college of Laon ; 1317, that of Narbonne ; 

1319, that of Treguier; 1317-1381, the college of Cornou- 

ailles, (Cornwall ;) 1390, that of Plessis, and the Scotch 

colle|e, (college des Ecossais ;) 1329, the college of Marmou- 

tien: 1332. a new college of Narbonne, founded, by will, 

by Jane of Burgundy ; 1334, the college of Lombard* ; 1334, 

the college of Tours ; 1336, the college of Lisksux ; 1337, the 

collefe of Autun, but. 

f Mods acuta*, dentes acuti, Ingenium acutum. 

•* The master shall be elected from among the poor 

scholars and by them .... He shall be called the minister 

cf ibe soor. In the rules of the foundation. It is stated that 

ttae m*« 84 poor scholarships in honor of the 12 anosties 

ia«71disdpW 

ff Their dress was a cape, close In front such as was 



*■ by the Boasters of sjts of the street de Fouarre ; and a 
nisi tfao rimed before and behind whence their name of 



Their commons were sorry, their privileges 
ample ; since, in regard to the article of con- 
fession, they were independent, not only of the 
bishop of Paris, but of the pope. # 

Whether or no Philippe-le-Bel were a wick- 
ed man or a bad king, there is no mistaking his 
reign as the grand era of civil order in France, 
the foundation of the modern monarchy. St. 
Louis is still a feudal king. The advance from 
the one to the other, may be measured by a sin- 
gle word. St. Louis called together the depu- 
ties of the cities of the South ; Philippe-le-J3el 
those of the states of France. The first drew 
up establishments for his domains ; the second 
promulgated ordinances for the kingdom. St. 
Louis laid down as a principle the supremacy 
of justice administered in the king's name, 
over the jurisdiction exercised by the lords ; in 
short, the final appeal to the monarch ; and en* 
deavored to restrain their private wars by the 
truce of forty days and the giving of security, 
(laquarantaine et Vassurement.) In Philippe- 
le-rlers tune, the appeal to the king is so firmly 
established, that the most independent of the 
great feudatories, the duke of Brittany, asks, 
as a singular favor, to be exempted from it.f 
The parliament of Paris writes in the king's 
name to the most distant of the barons, to the 
count of Comminges, that petty monarch of the 
Upper Pyrenees, in the following strain, which, 
a century earlier, would have been beyond the 
comprehension of the receiver : — " Throughout 
the kingdom, cognizance and condemnation of 
illegal wearing of arms belong to us solely."! 

The tendency to a new order of things is 
strongly marked from the beginning of this 
reign. The king seeks to exclude priests front*, 
the administration of justice, and from municiP 
pal offices. $ He protects Jews|| and heretics; 
increases the royal tax on amortizements, and 
the acquisition of immoveable property by the 
churches ;^f and prohibits private wars and 
tournaments. This prohibition, grounded on 
the king's want of his subjects for the Flanders' 
war, is often repeated ;** and, once, the king 
goes so far as to direct his provosts to arrest all 

cappets. Parents could not threaten their children with 
greater punishment than to make them cappets. Felibien 
1. 536, sqq. 

* Ibidem. | Urd. 1. p. 329. 

% Olim. Parliament!, Hi., folio exxxiv. Archives, Section 
Judiciaire. 

$ " Let all who enjoy limited jurisdiction (tomperatani 
jumdictionem) in France, appoint laymen, and by no means 
clerks, to be their bailiff, overseer, and servants, (servientes.i 
so that in case of delinquency, they may be punished bv 
their superiors; and all clerks, holding offices of the kind, 
be removed." Ord. 1. p. 316. Ann. 1287-1288. 

|| *• They are not to be seized and imprisoned on the war- 
rant of any of the fathers or brothers of any order, or of any 
others, whatever be their station.'* Ord. i. p. 317. 

If Ord. 1. p. 322. A distinction is drawn between royal 
fiefs, mesne fiefs, and freeholds, (aleux.) In all cases, the 
royal tax on acquisitions by contract, (-tcquUiiions a litre 
onereux,) is double that on acquisitions by free gift, (4 titro 
gratuit.) Purchases were more feared than gifts. 

** "After the example of gt. Louis, the illustrious con- 
fessor ... we expressly prohibit .... feuds (guerras) 
. . . . wars (bella) .... challenges .... while oar own 
wan are afoot/' Ord. i. p. 300. Conf. n. 328. Ann. 1286, 
p. 344 Ann. 1302, p. 540. Ann. 1314, July. 



DQfi B b bostriily to fendnlism and the priests : t>s\t rr>tr rw 
°W contradictions arising therefrom. rULiIUY Ut 
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who repair to tournaments.* Each campaign 
he was obliged to have recourse to impressment, 
and to bring together in its own despite that in- 
dolent chivalry which recked little of the need 
of either king or kingdom, f 

But this government, hostile alike to feudal- 
ism and to priests, had no other military force 
than the barons, and but little money except 
through the Church ; whence arose many con- 
tradictions, and more than one retrogade move- 
ment. 

In 1287, the king allows the nobles to seize 
their fugitive serfs in the cities. Perhaps it 
was requisite to check the great influx of the 
people into the towns, and prevent the desertion 
of the country ;{ since the towns would soon 
have absorbed all, and the land have been left 
& desert, as it happened in the Roman em- 
pire. 

In 129C, the clergy forced from the king an 
exorbitant charter, which could not have been 
carried into execution without causing the death 
of the monarchy. The leading articles enacted, 
that the bishops should be the judges in cases 
relative to wills, legacies, and dowries ; that the 
king's bailiffs and officers should not live on 
church lands ; that churchmen were to be ar- 
rested at the instance of the bishops only ; that 
cicrks should not be brought into the lay courts 
in personal actions, even though required so to 
do by letters royal, (thus securing impunity to 
priests ;) that prelates should make no payment 
for property acquired by their churches ; and 
that the local judges should not have cognizance 
in cases of tithe — that is to say, that the clergy 
should be sole judge of the fiscal abuses of the 
clergy. $ 

In 1201, Philippe-le-Bel violently combated 
the tyranny of the Inquisition in the South. || 
In 1298, at the commencement of his struggle 
with the pope, he seconds the intolerance of 
the bishops, and orders his barons and the royal 
judges to hand over all heretics to them, to 



* Quitenus omnes et slngulos nohlles .... enphs et 
arrestee, capiqtie ot arrestari facia*, et timdiu in arresto 
teneri. donee a nobis mandalum. Ord. p. 424, (Ann. 1304.) 

t In 1302. the bailiff of Amion* is ordered to send to the 
Flemish war all worth above 100 livres in moveables, and 
200 in immoveable*; tho«e worth less were to be spared. 
Ord. i. p. 345. lint in the following year, (May 29th,) an 
ordinance came out. that every roturirr worth fifty livres in 
moveables or twenty in immoveables, should contribute 
either his person or his money. Ord. i. p. 373. 

* Formalities were enucted similar to those imposed to 
this day on foreigners rvceking to l»e admitted French citi- 
zens — as authority from tho provost or mayor, settlement 
established by the purchase, " Pour rai*on do la bourgeoisie 
d'uno mai«on dedenz an et jour, de la value de soixante 
sols pariiis an inoins ; signification an seigneur dessoubs 
cm il iert partis'* (for right of citizenship, of u house, dwell 
in for a year and a day, of the value of sixty sous of Paris 
at the least, and notice given to the lord of whom he ho!d«0 
— obligatory residence from All Saints' day to St. Joint's 
Jay. &c. Ord. 1. p. 314. 

$ Ord. i. p. 311) Quod bona mobilia clcricorum 

r»pi vol ju^ticinrl non pos«int .... per justiciam secu- 
hrem .... Causa; ordinariw pra:l.'ttorum in parhimenlis 
tnritummodo ngitentur .... nee ad senescallos nut bail- 
livos .... liceat appellare .... Non impedlantur a tal- 
lies .... ice. 

Hist, ilu Lang. J. ixviii. c 22, p. 79 



condemn and punish them without appeal* 
The year following, he promises that his ba3» 
ifls shall no more harass the churches whg 
forcible seizures, that they shall seize bat cue 
manor at one?, &c.f 

The nobles, too, had to be propitiated. He 
granted them an ordinance against their credit- 
ors, against the Jew usurers. J He guarantied 
their rights of chase. The king's collector! 
are no more to fasten upon the inheritance of 
bastards and of aliens in the domains of barons 
having the right of high justice — " iftdeu? 
prudently adds the king, *' it be proved by a 
competent witness, whom we shall specially de- 
pute for the purpose, that we are folly entitlti 
to take possession"^ 

In 1302, after his defeat at Courtrai, the king 
struck a daring stroke. He seized, for ha 
mint, half of all silver plate, |j (his own bailiffs 
and officers were to give up the whole oi 
theirs ;) he seized the temporalities of the 
bishops who had repaired to Rome;^ finally he 
taxed the barons, defeated and humbled at 
1 Courtrai ; the hour was favorable for making 
them pay.** 

Iu 1303, during the crisis, when Nogaret had 
accused Boniface, (March the 12th,) and whea 
excommunication might at any moment fall on 
the king's head, he promised all that was wish- 
ed. In his reforming ordinance (the close ot 
the same month) he pledged himself to his no- 
bles and prelates to make no acquisition in their 
lands ;ff yet, here he introduced a reservation 

* Ballllvis .... injungimus .... diocesanls episenpa, 
et lnuui«itorihtis .... pnreant, et in lends nt in bereft- 
conim investigatione, captlone .... condemnatiM mBrf 
relic tos statiui recipiant, indilate animadversiotte debita 
puniendos .... non obstantibus appellalionlbus. OrtL L 
p. 330. ann. 1298. 

t Mandate addressed to the bailiffs of Touraine and 
Maine, enjoining them to respect the clergy. Letten 
granted to the bishops of Normandy against the opprev 
slons of ball iris, viscounts, fee. Ord. i. pp. 331, 334. A 
similar ordinance was promulgated In favor of tho churches 
of Languedoc. May the 8th. 130*2. Ibht p. 340. 

X " Against the whirlpool of usury .... we will that 
the sum originally borrowed be discharged, but remit all 
beyond." (Contra usurarum voraginein .... volonuu ut 
debita quantum ad sortein priinarhun plenarie persolvaotar 

■ quod vero ultra sortem fucrit legallter penilus remitirodo. 

| Ord. 1. p. 334. 

I $ Nisi pritis per allquem idonenm vlram fsm oi ktt 
special iter drputaverimu* .... constiterit, quod nna somas 
in bona saMna |*ercipicndl .... Ord. i. pp. 3J8, 339. 

|| "Make known to all, by general proclamation, with- 
out specifying prelates or barons, to wit, that all manarr 
of people shall bring half of their silver plate,*' (signitk* a 
tous, par cri general, sans fair© mention de pralatt ni de 
barons, e'est a mi voir que toutcs manic res de gens apportrat 
la moitie de leur vaissellemenl d'argont blanc.) Ord. i. 
pp. 338. xw. 

If "Certain prelates, abbots, and prion .... having left 
the kingdom .... in contempt of our prohibition .... 
we, being unwilling that through their personal stow* 
their substance should be wasted, but rather desiring to 
preserve it .... do decree," fee. Ord. t. p. 349. The in- 
dignation against these priests seems to have been pwt, 
for the king is obliged to prohibit the Normans from crying 
*• J faro on the clerks." Ord. i. p. 34fi. 

(Han) — harau— haroi, derived from ka and Rtuml or RflHftj 
first dtike of Normandy, and equivalent to " Away will 

' them." or " On theui," or " Down with them.")— Tim- 

LATOR, 

♦ * Ord. i. p. 330— end of the year 1308. 

tt The king declares, that in reforming his kingdom be 
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■rilifying the whole — u Save in cases affecting The great affair of the Templars, (a. d. 
nr royal right. u * The same ordinance con- 1308-9,) forced him once more to relax hi* 
feined a regulation respecting the parliament, , hold. He related his promises of 1303, laid 
letting forth among their privileges the organi- j down regulations for the responsibility of the 
ution of the body which was to destroy pnvi- J bailiifs, bound himself to discontinue taxing the 
lege ami privileged.! j farmers (censiers) on the lands of the nobles. 

The following year, he suffers the bishops to | restrained the violence of the barons promised 
re-enter parliament. Toulouse recovers its i the Parisians to exercise with moderation his 
rights of municipal justice ; the nobility of rights of prizage (de prise) and purvevorship, 
Auvergne obtain the concession that their own the Bretons that he would coin good money, 
judge* are to be respected, the king's officers and the Poitcvins that he would raze to the 
restrained, &c. Finally, in 1306, when the ground the workshops of the false coiners. He 
revolt on account of alteration of the coinage confirmed the privileges of Rouen. All of a 
rompels the king to seek shelter in the Tem- sudden turning charitable and an almsgiver, he 
pie, having no longer confidence in the bur- devoted the fines due on renewals to portioning 
ze&ges, he restores to the barons the wager off poor maidens of uohle birth ; and he liberally 
«f battle, the proof by duel, in default of wit- bestowed on the hospitals the rushes with which 
ursaes.f ; the royal apartments were strewed in his fre- 

I quent journeys. 
h»«j iiM»«>iynwniof their fmnchiM»« or priviipffr^, juntas i In nothing is the hvpocrisy of his admin i 8- 

a the time in lii< grandfather, 8l Louis. Consequently, ^ tration more" remarkable than in regard to the 
■c have to order any »ei£urc to be made on a priest, his • T . ■ M .." 

S.IUTis not to proceed therein until alter ripe inquiry, and coinage. It IS curious to trace trom year to 
o**rizare is never to exceed the amount of the rine. In- year the lies and tergiversations of the roval 
4Bif) it to he made throughout the kiiiffdom lor the good }• j M Ci) ; niir l n ion\ | m . n >nriye<* |,i s i M .<m| ft 
M'taow cxiMinf in the time nf Hi. LnuT*. with a view to i*"*- coiner, in l~JJ, lie apprizes Ills JM-Opift 

iMr nr«*tabllshiiienL If prelates or barons have any that he IS about to make ail issue, " ill which, 
bunes* t> transact in imrliamciit. they shall be treated perhaps, the quality (titre) and the weight may 
Mdly. and their affairs be quickly expedited. Ord. I. f i * i i: * . i . „t . i n • i J 

fc,3i7. I be somewhat deficient, but that he will lndem- 

• NW In casu pertinente ad Jus nostrum regium . . . . ! nify all who shall take it, his dear wife, queen 
Hmrever. lie added, that ho would dis>eixe himself, after. i. ltlA tx c V „,...-_« lw,;.. , ,].,.^...A «!..,• *i.« 
-•Maiil «* a year and a day of the flef. ,«, acquired by ' Jane ol >a\arro, being pleased that the 

b-Vtuire. in lavor of any suitable proum who would un- i revenues ot Normandy should be attached to 

*tbke -ik* duties of the fief, bm reserving to himself thin ' tn j 8 e nd. v * In 1305, he causes proclamation 

^Urinative — "Or we will make the owner ol the lief sulfi- ' • , ,. , . *[ , . 

r^t and reasonable recompense." Ibid. p. 3.V. to be made through the streets by sound of 

TV neater part of this reforming ordinance concerns j trumpet, that his new Coin is as good as 

latbtilitF* and other royal officer*, and tend* to prevent the ! «i,.,» ,.t* <c* 1 ,..,;., 4. %^ «..„...,. l .;.. . \ , i .j 

»kw*of power. Ninnlnated by the grand council. ( h.j they j lhat °f a*- i-ouw-t Several times he laid 

■* ant to be members of this assembly. (Iti.) They are not ■ strict injunctions on the Hunters to keep the 

jMrb.«*e their Undird « connection* for their pro v. «u or adulteration secret. Afterwards, he gives it 

lJrQi«-mnt«, or to hold office in their native district, (Tt,) or to » .i . .i • i i i i i * i 

aiueh tiiemselves by marriajo or |.urrhi.>e of iimiioveabies out that the com has been altered by others. 

h ibedLotrict over which thty have imutdiction— a pneau- and orders the mints where ////■ adulterate 

tMary measure imitated from the Unman*, but extendi-.! ' .„„,„„,.. i.„j jl ^„ „<....,./. « . / is i + l 

b the children, sifters, nieces, and nephews of the royal m ° ne ¥ /ia % d b * cn * trur * f° bc dcstroift:d.% Ifl 

•Acer*. ISO. 51.) The ordinance regulated the time of their 1310 and 1311, drt'adillg Comparison with 

EEEEKi^J^ foreign coins, he prohibit their liiiiHirtalioii.ft 

anMiDff the next was to be specified ; It defined the limits ol . . . , . , * , * . » 

their respective provinces, (rtO.) of their authority a* regard- ' in loll, he lorblds the weighing or the assaying 
erf the bWhopa* and tnrons' justices, and their | lowers over of the royal COlll. || 
lbo*e amenable, to their jurisdiction*. They rould detain 
■o mr in pri*on for debt, except detention of his liody 
[rmtttrmimU i*r carp$) were ordered by letters under the 
n«ya| -««a|, (jcl.) The same ordinance prohibiird their accept- 
ing prv'sent^ under the (ruiM; of |tift or bian. (4<) — III.) either for 
theinvelves or children— they arc not to accept wine *ave in 
barrels, bottles, fir pots, (nisi in barilla, mmi boui'llis vel |,oti*,) 
i* to dispcwe of the *urp!u* ; and they arc neither to make 
prevents to the members of the grind council, their judges, 
'.44,) ntx to receive them from the sub-bail iiF», who are 
R*pno*ible to them, (4».) They were to nominate to the.«e 
oflces with the greatest precautions, (55 :) and the king not 
only continues to exclude clerks from them, but places them 
la very bad company, with usurers, imhmoii* jNTsens mid 
ApjAessors of the lieges — " Non cleriri, mm u^ur.trii, non 



No doubt in all this th" king was convinced 
that he was only exercising in.s right, and that 
he considered the privilege of racing at will 
the value of his money, an attribute of his 
sovereign power. The laughable jiart of the 
business is to sec this sovereign power, this 
divinity, obliged to temporize with the mistrust 
oi' the people. The uuscent religion of royalty 
already has its unbelievers. 

At last, royalty seems to entertain doubts of 



•wrc-ftsum «« uiw ucjc* .^on cicrin, 11011 Imuran), non : 4 „, l** nm : i i ».. . . i i » ■ 

isSmes, nee «u*|«cti circa op|«essiones aubjecioruiii," (19.) l }* l ' M ' [ ,llh "UUghty power, having exhausted 
it 1. 1, pp. 247-:*u. , force and craft, iuipliciilv avows its weakness 

! No «kiubt the parlhment may lie traced further trick. .. ni l . m , )( ..,L ♦,, |ii.,» r ti' \\'t> ii-ivi. v..r.n tli<. k».M 
We And the tint mention of it In the onlinnnce. r ,||ed the a,lU a I ) I ,c ' lIb lo ,l, ' trl ) • > N *- "J> e seen the bold 
iMtoment of Philippe-AngiiHU', (a. n. 111*).} See M. K!im- ' 

r*UYs Import tnt meiiioir. Smr/r* Otim. ct **r It P.irirmrnt. eilict which we have just annlvxed ; it is the administrative 
fre. also, a !>l«*crtnLou. In iiinnu^cripi, on the < »ripin of the compliment of Hie hi w. 



Puliaaient, (Jtrckivet dm Hopanme.) The mmoiiyiiious au- 
thor, who, perhaps wrote under the chancellor .>l:iu|)eini. i% 
of the same opinion as M. Klimnth. Ilowi-vcr. cononleriiig 
Iheersv degree i>f importtnee which the p irli-uuent a««uiiied 
la the reign of Philippe-le-Bc!, we ne«'d not In* »iir >ri-i«l at 



* Nos fititem Johuin:i iui]>t>rtiitius n>si-n!<rirn. Ord. 1 
p. Itai. 

t Id. p. 4'Jl>. * Id. p. 451. 

^ ilnl. i. p. 4*1. M.iy liiih. Kill. 

|| tine mil ne richiire. n«> f:in« n>rli:icier, ne trehiicher, i 



kit being sUled lo be 1U founder by the majority of his- reipieure null- uioriin>>e ipn-le i|tiM.> -<>\i <|<. niMtre coinK 
•"*•**• ^ _ n ' 'I/«'t none r*>line, imr r;ni-«e to In- n fined, nor turn the baT 

I Aia. 1904* Oiq. 1. p. 547. This ap|ie.irs ^» \m an or- ai.ee ;it!;iin«.|. m , r Sl tti-r any i i»;n wluitevec «l* *ww 1 s>>V>i^ai 
' Iv carrying Into execution Uie <hW article of the , J.m. 2mh, WW. Un\. \. y. V.i. 

24 
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words in which the king caused himself to be 
iddressed both in the famous Supplioue du 
pucble de France, (petition of the French 
people,) and in the discourse of the deputies 
of the states in 1308; but nothing is more 
remarkable than the terms of the ordinance by 
which he confirms the enfranchisement of the 
serfs of the Valois, granted by his brother : 
— " Seeing that every human creature who is 
made in the image of our Lord, ought generally 
to be free by natural right, and that in no 
country this natural liberty or freedom should 
be so effaced or obscured by the hateful yoke 
of servitude, that the men and women who 
dwell in the aforesaid places and countries, in 
fheir lifetime are regarded as if dead, and at 
tne end of their dolorous and wretched exist- 
ence are so fast bound up and strictly treated, 
that the goods which God has lent them in 
this world, they cannot by their last wishes 
dispose of and order " # 

These words must have sounded harshly in 
feudal ears. They seemed a protest against 
slavery, against baronial tyranny. The stifled 
feeling which had never dared to murmur, not 
even in a whisper, now burst forth and de- 
scended from royal lips like a judgment. 
Having overcome all his enemies by the aid of 
his barons, the king ceased to observe any 
terms with the latter ; and, on the 13th of June, 
1313, he prohibited them from coining except 
with his express authorization.! 

The ordinance to this effect filled the cup to 
overflowing. Despite the terror the king's 
name must have inspired since the overthrow 
of the Temple, the barons resolved on running 
every risk and taking decided steps. Most of 
the lords of the north and of the east, (Picardy, 
Artois, Ponthieu, Burgundy, and Forez,) en- 
tered into a confederacy against the king : — 
" To all those who shall see or hear of these 
present letters, the nobles and the commons of 
Champagne, for us, for the countries of Ver- 
mandois, and for our allies and adjuncts within 
the borders of the kingdom of France — 
greeting. Know all. that as the very excellent 
and very powerful prince, our very dear and 
redoubted sire, Philippe, by the grace of God, 
king of France, has enacted and raised many 
taxes, aids, ami imposts contrary to right, has 
altered the coin, and done many other things 
by which the nobles and commons have been 
.Aiuch aggrieved and impoverished .... And 
it does not appear that they have been turned 
lo the honor or profit of the king, or of the 
kingdom, or to the defence of the common- 
weal. For which griefs we have several times 
humbly and devotedly besought and supplicated 
I he said lord our king, to be pleased to repeal 
und give up these things ; which he has in no- 
wise done. And again in this present year 
coi rent, this year 1311, our said lord the king 



* Ord. all. p. 387, ann. 1111. 
r Onl. i. j»]>. 5-2*, art. U 



has laid undue impositions on the nobles ini 

the commons of the kingdom, and aids which 
he has endeavored to raise ; the which vr 
cannot conscientiously suffer or allow, for so 
we should lose our honors, franchises, and 
liberties ; both we and those who shall come 

after us We have sworn and covenanted 

on oath, loyally and in good faith, for ounehret 
and our heirs to the countships of Auxcrre and 
of Tonnerre — to the nobles and the common* 
of the said countships, their allies and adjuncts 
that we, with regard to the aid demanded the 
present year, and all other griefs and noveltie» 
not duly done and to be done, in time present 
and to come, which the king of France, our 
lord or others, shall desire to exact of them, 
will aid and succor them at our proper cost and 
expense." .... * 

This document would seem to be a reply f. 
the dangerous words of the king touching 
slavery. The king der ounced the lords; uV 
latter, the king. The two powers which had 
combined to despoil the Church, now accusal 
each other in presence of the people, wta 
as yet had no existence as people, and who 
could make no rejoinder. 

The king, defenceless against this confed- 
eracy, addressed himself to the towns. He 
summoned their deputies to come and consult 
with him in the matter of the coinage, (a. d. 
1314.) Docile to royal influence, these depu- 
ties demanded that the king would prohibit the 
barons from coining for eleven years, in order 
that he might mint good money, on which he 
would gain nothing. f 



* The original is as follows :— " A tons eeux qui venost, 
orront ces prescntcs lettres, li nobles et li cewtmwm* deChaa- 
pagne, ponr nous, pour les pays de Vermandois et svar m* 
allit* et adjoint* etant dedans les points do ruyaame se 
France ; saint. Sachent tnls qne conime tres-excellentet u**- 
pulssant prince, noire tres-cher et redoute sire. Philippe 
par la grace de Dleu. roi de France, ait fait et relere \*+ 
sieure tallies, subventions, exactions nor. deus, changeniesi 
de monnoyes, et plnsleurs aultres choses qui oat ete &ita, 
par quo! li nobles et li communs ont ete moult greve*. 

appauvris Et 11 n'apert pas qu'ils solent tuureei et 

Thonneur et proufit da roy ne dou rovmlme, ne en delfciwk* 
don proufit commitn. De*queis griefs nous avons plsdetn 
fois requis et supplie huinblemenl et denotement ledit lire 
11 roy, que ces choses voulUt defaire et delahwer; deqooy 
rien n'en ha fait Et encore en cette presente annce cos- 
rant, par Pan 1314, lidlt nos sire le roy ha fait imposition 
non deuement. sur 11 nobles el II communs dn royals*, et 
subventions lesquelies 11 s'est eflforce de lever; Isqarlle 
chose ne pouvons souffrir ne soutenir en bonne conscience, 
car ainsi perdrions nos honneurs, franchises et libertei ; et 
nous et ris qui apres uous verront, (viendnmt.) . . . Avow 
jure ct prom is par nos serments, leaument et en bonne f«»y. 
par (pour) nous et nos holrs aux comics d'Auxerre ft <te 
Tonnerre, aux nobles et aux communs desdits comies. lean 
ullies et udjoinU, que nos, en la subvention de la ,ire«oie 
annce, et tons autres griefs et novelletes non deaetwu 
falics et a fa ire, au temps present et avenir, que 11 xvk dc 
France, nos sires, on aultre, ior voudront faire, lor niderkm*. 
el secourcrons a nos propos coustes et deepens." .... 
Boulainvilliers, Lettres sur les Anclens Panements, L Ui. 
pp. 29, HI. 

t " Que Ic Roi pmirchnce oar devers sea barons qne iu 
so sueffrent de faire ouvrer ju*ques a onxe ana.** "Other- 
wise." the ordinance goes on to say, •• the king cannot sap 
ply his people, or his kingdom, with good money. And they 
were agreed that the king should give such full weight of 
gold and silver as to gain nothing thereon,** (et faafMt i 
v Kctou <\\xe tt Rota dotal tant en or. en argent sjn II n*| 
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In the midst of this crisis, Philippe-le-Bel 
dies, (a. d. 1314.) With the accession of his son, 
Louis X., so well surnamed Hutin, (disorder, 
tumult,) comes a violent reaction of the feudal, 
local, provincial spirit, which seeks to dash in 
pieces the still feeble fabric of unity, demands 
dismemberment, and claims chaos.* 

The duke of Brittany arrogates the right of 
Judgment without appeal ; so does the exche- 
quer of Rouen. Amiens will not have the 
king's sergeants subpoena before the barons, or 
his provosts remove any prisoner from the 
town's jurisdiction. Burgundy and Nevers 
require the king to respect the privileges of 
feudal justice, and to discontinue fixing his 
scutcheons on the towers and barriers of the 
nobles, f 

The common demand of the barons is that 
the king shall renounce all intermeddling with 
their men. The nobles of Burgundy take the 
punishment of their own officers on themselves ; 
and Champagne and the Vermandois forbid the 
king's citing the inferior vassals before his 

tribunals.^ 

Provinces, the most distant from each other, 
as Perigord, Nlmes, and Champagne, are of 
one accord in denouncing the king's attempts 
to tax the farmers holding of the nobles. $ 

Amiens desires that the royal bailiffs neither 
imprison nor make seizure till after judgment 
passed. Burgundy, Amiens, and Champagne 
unanimously demand the restoration of the 
wager by battle, of the judicial combat. || 

The king is no more to acquire fief or 

gttronage on the domains of the barons in 
urgundy, Tours, and Nevers, any more than 
in Champagne, (save in cases of succession or 
confiscation.)^ 

The young monarch grants and signs all ; 
there are only three points to which he demurs, 
and which he seeks to defer. The Burgundian 
barons contest with him the jurisdiction over 
the rivers, roads, and consecrated places. The 
nobles of Champagne doubt the king's right to 



the opposition offered by the barons and prelates, interested 
la the matter, that he was obliged to be contented with pre- 
scribing the alloy, weight, and stamp of these coins. Le- 
fataocp.229. 

* 8ee how the eontinuator of Nangis suddenly changes 
his .aaguage, how bold he becomes, and how he elevates 
his mice. Fol. 60, 70. 

t Ord. L pp. 551 and 503, 561-567, and 625, 572. 
Id. p. 590, 8°; 574, 5°; 554, 3". 
Id. p. 563, 8°. 

**Noos voolloos et octroyons que en cas de murtre, 
de laiTScio, de rapt, de trahlson, et de roberie, gage do 
bataille solt ouvert, se les cas ne ponvoient estre proves par 
tesmoings." (We will and grant that in cases of murder, 
larceny, rape, treason, and robbery, the wager of battle lie 
open, if there be not sufficient evidence to prove the fact.) 
OnL 1. p. 507. M Et quant au gage de bataille, nous voullons 
que 11 en usent, si come Ten fesoit anclennement." (And, as 
to wafer of battle, we will that it be had recourse to, accord- 
lag to ancient usage.) Ibid. p. 558. 

T M Jfctsa, quo It Rof n'acouiere, ne net'occroiooe e* baron- 
Stat ot t k m otetl enieo, to /ex et riere-JLei detdite noble* et re- 
, m »*«•* do lour volenti, none leur octrofone. ' 4th 



1. 



lead them to war out of their own province. 
Those of Amiens, with true Picard impetuosity, 
require without any circumlocution, that all 
gentlemen may war upon each other, and no t 
enter into securities, but ride, go, come, and be 
armed for war, and pay forfeit to one another. 
. . . . The king's reply to these absurd and 
insolent demands is merely : " We will order 
examination of the registers of my lord St 
Louis, and give to the said nobles two trust- 
worthy persons, to be nominated by our council, 
to verify and inquire diligently into the truth 
of the said article." . . . . • 

The reply was adroit enough. The general 
cry was for a return to the good customs oj 
St. Louis: it being forgotten that St. Louis 
had done his utmost to put a stop to private 
wars. But by thus invoking the name of St. 
Louis, they meant to express their wish for the 
old feudal independence — for the opposite of 
the quasi-legal, the venal, and pettifogging 
government of Philippe-le-Bel. 

The barons set about destroying, bit by bit, 
all the changes introduced by the late king. But 
they could not believe him dead so long as there 
survived his Alter Ego, his mayor of the palace, 
Enguerrand de Marigny, who, in the latter 
years of his reign, had been coadjutor and 
rector of the kingdom, and who had allowed 
his statue to be raised in the palace by the 
side of the king's. His real name was Le 
Portier ; but along with the estates he bought 
the name of Marigny. This Norman, a gra- 
cious and cautiousj individual, but, apparently, 
not less silent than his master, has left no 
public paper of his own on record — he would 
seem neither to have written nor spoken. He 
had the Templars condemned by his brother, 
whom he made archbishop of Sens for the 
purpose. Undoubtedly, he bore the principal 
share in the king's transactions with the popes ; 
but he managed matters so well that Clement's 
escape from Poitiers was set down to him,J 
and the pope, probably, felt himself indebted to 
him. On the other hand, he might have 
persuaded the king that the pope would be 
more useful to him at Avignon, in apparent 
independence, than in a state of durance which 
must have shocked the Christian world. $ 

It was in the Temple, in the very spot 
where Marigny had installed his master for 
the spoliation of the Templars, that the young 
king Louis repaired to hear the solemn accu- 
sation brought against him. || His accuser was 



* Ord. 1. p. 572, (31 ;) p. 576, (15;) p. 564, (6.) 

+ Gratiosus, cautus, et sapiens. Cnnt. G. de Nangis, 
p. 69. Bee. also, Dupuy, Preuves du DuT. p. 45 ; and Bern. 
Guidonis Vila Clem. V. Baluse, p. 82. 

X His enemies laid the accusation to his charge. See 
Paulus iEmilius. — He was also said to have been bribed by 
the count of Flanders to procure a truce. Oudegherst, ann. 
1313, fol. 230. 

$ This reminds us of the manner in which Themistrcles 
managed the two parties before the battle of Salamis. Sea 
Herodotus, 

IS Contin. O. de Nangis, p. 69. Modern writers have 
added many circumstances respecting the rapture between. 
CUartaa of V*\o\a and ^LutVf^ , ta*\fe ^ro&^\2«m x %*~ 
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Philippe-le-Bers brother, the violent Charles 
of Valois, a busy man, of mediocre abilities, 
who put himself at the head of the barons. 
Though in such near proximity to the throne 
of France, he had traversed all Christendom 
to find another, the while a petty' Norman 
knight reigned side by side with Philippe-le- 
Bel. It is not surprising that he was mad with 
envy. 

Marigny would have had no difficulty rn 
defending himself, could he have procured a 
hearing. He had done nothing, except being 
the thought and conscience of Philippe-le-Bel. 
To the young king, it was as jf he were Bitting 
in judgment on his father's soul ; and so he 
desired simply to remove Marigny, banish him 
to the island of Cyprus, and recall him after a 
time. Therefore, to effect his destruction, 
Charles of Valois had recourse to the grand 
accusation of the day, which none could sur- 
mount. It was discovered, or presumed, that 
Marigny's wife or sister, in order to effect his 
acquittal, or bewitch the king, had caused one 
Jacques de Lor to make certain small figures : 
" The said Jacques, thrown into prison, hangs 
himself in despair, and then hie wife, and 
Enguerrand'8 sisters are thrown into prison, 
and Enguerrand himself, condemned before the 
knights, (iuge en presence des chevaliers,) is 
hung at Paris on the thieves' gibbet. How- 
ever, he made no confession as to the said 
wi'chcrafts, but only observed that with regard 
to exactions, and alterations of coin, he had 
uot been the sole mover in those matters. 
.... Wherefore his death, the causes of 
which were a mystery to most, was a subject 
of great admiration and surprise." 

"Pierre de Latilly, bishop of Chalons, to 
whom the deaths of Philippe, king of France, 
and of his predecessor were ascribed, was by 
the king's order detained in prison, in the 
name of the archbishop of Reims. Raoul de 
Presles, advocate-general (advocatus praci- 
puus) to the parliament, equally suspected, and 
detained in prison on the like suspicion, was 
confined in the prison of St. Genevieve at 
Paris, and put to various kinds of torture. As 
no confession of the crimes with which he was 
charged could be forced from him, although he 
was subjected to the most different and most 
painful torments, he was at last set at liberty — 
the greater part of his property, moveable or 
immoveable, having been either given away, 
or lost, or pillaged."* 

* There were three Raoul do Pre*le*. The first, who 
Cave evidence in 1301* npiinsl (he Templars, was implicated 
h the Hlliiir of Pierre de Lutilly. and recovered his liberty 
tvith the loss of his projierty. I.oui* liutin felt remorse at 
this, and, In his will, ordered every thine to be restored to 
him, as a thing of right, (commedcrainon.) Philippe -le-ljong 
and<.'hnrle«-le-Bel ennobled him for his good services. — The 
Fecond Raoul is only noted tor forgery, and. also, for having 
had a nntural son during his imprisonment, who became 
the most illustrious of the name. He introduced himself to 
the notice of Charles V. in 13tij. by an aliegory. entitled. La 
Muse. Ho was charged by this prince to translate the City 
of God, and would appear to have hud a iharu in the com- 
position of the Honge du Vergier. 



All bootless was it to have hung Marigny, 
imprisoned Raoul de Presles, and, as they 
subsequently did, to have ruined Nogaret. 
The legist had more of life in him than the 
barons supposed. Marigny springs into being 
with each reign, and is ever fruitlessly pot to 
death. The ancient system, toppling down 
with repeated shocks, crushes at each fall, an 
enemy : it is not the stronger for it. The 
whole history of this period is the Jeata- 
struggle between the legist and the baron. 

With each accession we have a restoration 
of the good old uses of St. Louis, as if in 
expiation of the preceding reign. The new 
king, the companion and friend of the princes 
and barons, commences in his capacity of first 
of the barons, as a good and rude justice^ to 
hang the best servants of his predecessor. A 
grand gibbet is erected, and the people follow 
to it with hootings the man of the people, the 
man of the king, the poor plebeian king, whose 
lot it is to bear in each reign the sins of tbe 
crown. After the death of St. Louis, falls the 
barber La Brosse ; after that of Phiiippe-le- 
Bel, Marigny ; after Philippe-le-Long's deatb, 
Gerard Guecte; and, after Charles-Ie- Bel's, 
the treasurer Hemy He perishes ille- 
gally, but not unjustly. He dies sullied with 
the violences of an imperfect system, the evil 
of which is greater than the good. But in 
dying, he bequeaths to the crown which strikes 
him its instruments of power, and to the people 
that curse him, institutions of order and of 
peace. 

A few years slipped away, and the body of 
Marigny was respectfully taken down from 
Montfaucon to receive Christian burial. Louis- 
le-Hutin left ten thousand livres to his sons. 
Charles of Valois, in his last sickness, believed 
it essential to the safety of his soul, to restore 
the memory of his victim, and caused liberal 
alms to be distributed, with the recommendation 
to the receivers — " Pray to God for my lord 
Enguerrand de Marigny, and for my lord 
Charles de Valois." # 

Marigny's best vengeance was that tbe 
crown, so strong in his care, sank after him 
into the most deplorable weakness. Louis-le- 
Hutin, needing money for the Flemish war, 
treated as equal with equal, with the citv of Pa- 
ris. The nobles of Champagne and Picardj 
hastened to take advantage of the right of pri- 
vate war which they had just reacquired, and 
made war on the countess of Artois, without 
troubling themselves about the judgment ren- 
dered by the king who had awarded tlws fief to 
her. All the barons had resumed the privilege 
of coining ; Charles of Valois, the king's uncle, 
setting them the example. But instead 01 
coining for their own domains only, conformably 
to the ordinances of Philippc-le-Hardi and 
Philippe-le-Bel, they minted adulterate coin by 



* Contin. G. dc Nungis, ann. 1325, p. 84. Onto 
no Ingeranno. . . 
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wholesale, and gave it currency throughout the 
kingdom.* 

On this, the king had perforce to arouse 
Linisclf, and return to the 'administration of 
Marigny and of Phil ippe-le- Bel. He denounced 
the coinage of the barons, (November the 19th, 
1315 ;) ordained that it should pass current on 
their own lands only ;f and fixed the value of 
the royal coin relatively to thirteen different 
coinages, which thirty-one bishops or barons 
had the right of minting on their own territo- 
ries. J In St. Louis's time, eighty nobles had 
enjoyed this right. 

The young feudal king, humanized by the 
want of money, did not disdain to treat with 
serfs and with Jews. The famous ordinance 
of Louis Hutin for the enfranchisement of the 
terfs of his domains, is exactly similar to that 
of Philippe-le-Bel for the Valois, already 
quoted : — " As according to the right (law) of 
Mature each ought to be born free, and through 
ancient usages and customs which from time 
bug past have been introduced and observed 
is our kingdom hitherto, and perchance for the 
misdeed of their predecessors, many of our 
common people have fallen into bond of servi- 
tude and of diverse conditions, which is 
exceedingly displeasing to us — We, considering 
that our kingdom is called and named the 
kingdom of the Franks, (freemen,) and desiring 
that the reality accord with the name, and that 
the condition of the people be amended by us 
ind by the advent of our new government — by 
deliberation of our grand council, have ordained 
tod do ordain, that generally throughout our 
kingdom, so long as it may belong to us and to 
our successors, such servitudes be restored to 
franchises, and that to all those who, by origin, 
or antiquity, or newly, by marriage, or by 
residence of place in servile condition, have 
fallen or may fall into bond of servitude, 
franchise be given on good and suitable condi- 
tions.^ 

* Et cucuirlt. .... Contin. G. cte Xangis, p. 71. 

t Nun* qui avons oia la grande complalnte do nostre 
■aeMe da royaume de France, qui noun a montre comment 
par lea inoooles fid tea bon de nostra roynuine et contre- 
fciiles a no* colngs, et aus coings de no? barons, et par lea 
sjoaoJe* aussi de noa dita barona lesquelles monoies tonics 
ae mat paw da poids de la loy ne du coing ancient, ne con- 
Teaables, bob subglex et nostre pueble sont domagies en 
await de manieres et de eeuz sou vent grosscment. . . . . 
ftasenoas, Jtc. (We, hairing heard great complaint from 
nor people of the kingdom of France, who have shown us 
bow — through money coined out of our kingdom in Imita- 
tion of oar coin, ana of that of our barons ; and. likewise, 
ibraogh the coinage of oar said barons, which is not alto- 
gether of the weight prescribed by law, or like the ancient 
aid just coin— oar subjects and our people are injured in 

■but traya, and often grossly by the latter Ordain, 

fce.) Ord L pp. 805-OW. 

J C d. 1. p. 615, et seq. 

i Comme aelon le droit de nature chacun doit naistre 
mic; et par ancuns usages et coustumes, qui do grant 
■adennete ont este entrodultes et gnrdce* jusquos cy en 
BQMre royaume, et par avanture pour le incflet de lours pre- 
aseeatrara, moult de penonnes de nostro commun pueple, 
•oieat enchesjea en Ilea de servitudes et de diverses con- 
Mans, qui moalt nous desplait: Nous considerants quo 
•oatre rajpasjaue eat dlt, et nomme ie royaume des Francs, 
Itfaejllanta one la chose en verite soil accordant au nom, 
Kane laenodltkm dm gents amende de nous et la venue 



It is curious to see the son of Philippe-le- 
Bel admitting serfs to liberty ; but it is trouble 
lost. The merchant vainly swells his voice 
and enlarges on the worth of his merchandise ; 
the poor serfs will have none of it Had they 
buried in the ground some bad piece of money, 
they took care not to dig it up to buy a bit of 
parchment. In vain does the king wax wroth at 
seeing them dull to the value of the boon offer- 
ed. At last, he directs the commissioners de- 
puted to superintend the enfranchisement, to 
value the property of such serfs as preferred 
" remaining in the sorriness (chetivcte) of sla- 
very," and to tax them " as sufficiently and to 
such extent as the condition and wealth of the 
individuals may conveniently allow, and as the 
necessity of our war requires." 

But with all this it is a grand spectacle to 
see proclamation made from the throne itself 
of the imprescriptible right of every man to 
liberty. The serfs do not buy this right, but 
they will remember both the royal lesson, and 
the dangerous appeal to which it instigates 
against the barons.* 

ACCESSION OF PHILIP THE TALL. 

The short and obscure reign of Philippe-le- 
Long is scarcely less important as regards the 
public law of France, than even that of Philippe- 
le-Bel. 

In the first place, his accession to the throne 
decides a great question. As Louis Hutin Jeft 
his queen pregnant, his brother Philippe is re- 
gent and guardian of the future infant. This 
child dies soon after its birth,f and Philippe 
proclaims himself king to the prejudice of a 
daughter of his brother's ; a step which wae 
the more surprising from the fact that Philippe- 
le-Bel had maintained the right of female suc- 
cession in regard to Franche-Comte and Artois. 
The barons were desirous that daughters should 
be excluded from inheriting fiefs, but that they 
should succeed to the throne of France ; and 
their chief, Charles of Valois, favored his 
grand-niece against his nephew Philippe .J 



de no<tro nouvel gouvernement; par deliberation de nostra 
grand conscil avons ordene et oraenons, que genernument, 
par tout nostre royaume, de tant comme il pent app»rtonlr .i 
nous et a no* successeurs, tellcs servitudes soient ramenees 
a franchises, et a tons ecus qui de origine. ou anclennele, 
ou do nouvel par mariage, ou jiar residence dc Ileus de ser\o 
condition, sont encheues, ou pouiroient esrhoir ou lieu de 
servitudes, franchise soil don nee a bonnes et convenable* 
conditions. Ord. i. p. 583. 

* At the close of this brief reign of his, Louis seems to 
have become the enemy of the barons. Phllippc-le-Bei 
never returned them a drier, or*, it would seem, more de- 
risory answer than that of his son to the nobles of Clmu- 
pngne, (December the 1st, 1315.) They had railed for un 
explanation of tho vague terra Cat Hoyaui, (crown cases,; 
by virtue of which the king's judges claimed for their own 
courts whatever cases they desired. The king n-plie*:— 
" We have enlightened them on this wUe. to wit, that n 
crown case is understood to be whatever cise by right, 01 
by undent usage, may and ought to come before the sove- 
reign, and no other." Ord. i. p. 006. 

t (This child was named John, and is not counted aiming 
tho kings of France. Contemiiorary writers cautiously style 
him the royal infant, who. If he had lived, would act* ' 
king. Hioinondi. t. \x. p. 345.1— Th^mvavm. 

« Con I'm. I*, da N&w%v*, y "M.— " NwV i^Vttva^as^ M» 
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Philippe assembled the States, and gained 
his cause, which, at bottom, was good, by ab- 
surd reasons. He alleged in his favor the old 
German law of the Franks, which excluded 
daughters from the Salic land ; and maintained 
that the crown of France was too noblo a fief 
to fall into hands used to the distaff ("pour 
tomber en quenouille") — a feudal argument, the 
effect of which was to ruin feudality. While 
the progress of civil equity and the introduction 
of the Roman law opened the right of inherit- 
ance to daughters, while fiefs were becoming 
feminine, and passing from one family to an- 
other, the crown, immoveable in the midst of 
universal nobility, did not go out of the same 
house. The house of France received from 
without the moveable and variable element — 
woman, but preserved in the succession of the 
males the fixed element of the family, the iden- 
tity of the Pater-familias. The woman changes 
her name and penates. The man, inhabiting the 
abode of his ancestors, and reproducing their 
name, is led to follow in their track. This in- 
variable transmission of the crown in the male 
.line has imparted steadfastness to the policy of 
our kings, and usefully counterpoised the fickle- 
ness of our forgetful nation. 

By thus rejecting the right of the (laughters 
at the very moment it was gradually triumph- 
ing over the fiefs, the crown acquired its char- 
acter of receiving always without ever giving; 
and a bold revocation, at this same time, of all 
donations made since St. Louis's day,* seems 
to contain the principle of the inalienableness 
of the royal domain. Unfortunately, the feudal 
spirit which resumed strength under the Valois 
in favor of private wars, led to fatal creations 
of appanages, and founded, to the advantage of 
the different branches of the royal family, a 
princely feudality as embarrassing to Charles 
VI. and Louis XL, as the other had been to 
Philippe-le-Bcl. 

This contested succession and disaffection of 
the barons force Philippe-le-Long into the paths 
of Philippe-le-Bel. He flatters the cities, Paris, 
and, above all, the university,— the grand pow- 
er of Paris. He causes his barons to take the 
oath of fidelity to him, in presence of the mas- 
ters of the university, and with their approval.^ 
He wishes his good cities to be provided with 
armories ; their citizens to keep their arms in 
sure place ; and appoints them a captain in each 
bailiwick or district, (March the 12th, 1316,J) — 
naming, in particular, frenlis, Amiens, and the 



until a month after tho death of Louis X., he found his 
uncle, the count de Valois. ut the head of a party ready to 
dispute the regency with him. Tho citizens of Paris took 
up arms under the direction of (in u tier de Chatiilon, and 
drove out the count de Valois* soldiers, who had already 
xeizod tho Ixmvre." Felihien, Hist, de Paris, t. i. p. 53j, 
quoting the Chronique de Flandre. 

* In particular, tho king revokes the gifts liestowed on 
Guilluume Flotte, Nogaret, Plusiun, and some others. Ord. 
I. p. GOT. 

t Maestri* universitatls civitatis ipsius hoc ip*um un 
tnimlUT apiirolmntibu*. Contin (i. lie Nangis, p. TV) 
/ Ord L p 635, cl seq 



Vermandois, Caen, Rouen, Gisors, the Coter- 
tin, and the country of Caux, Orleans, Sena 
and Troyes. 

Philippe-Le-Long was desirous (in a fiaci 
point of view, it is true) of establishing a uoi- 
form system of weights and measures ; but il 
was too early for this great step.* 

He made some efforts to establish order aod" 
responsibility in the public accounts. The re- 
ceivers, all expenses being paid, were to send 
the residue into the king's treasury, but secret- 
ly, so that no one should know the hour or the 
day. The bailiffs and seneschals are to come 
up to Paris yearly, to settle their accounts. 
The treasurers are to balance theirs, twice a 
year. Notice will be given in what money the 
payments are to be made. The judgers of the 

accounts will then pass them And the 

king will know how much he has to receive.^ 

Among his financial regulations we find this 
article : — 4 * All payments for castles not on the 
frontier, are to cease entirely from this time 
forward." J A great fact is contained in these 
words. France begins to enjoy internal peace; 
at least, until the English wars. 

The security for this internal peace, is the 
organization of a strong judicial power. The 
parliament is constituted ; and the proportion 
of clergymen and of laymen who are to com- 
pose it, is regulated hy an ordinance which se- 
cures the majority to the latter. fy As* regards 
counsellors, foreign to the body, and tempo- 
rarily called in, Philippe-le-Long reiterates 
the sentence of exclusion already pronounced 
against the bishops by Philippe-le-Bel : — " No 
prelate shall be returned to parliament, for the 
king makes it a case of conscience not to dis- 
turb them in the care of their spiritualities ."| 

To know with what vigor the parliament of 
Paris proceeded to act, we must read in the 
Continuator of Nangis, the history of Jordan 
de Lille, u a Gascon lord famed for his high 
birth, but ignoble through his robberies." . . . 
Nevertheless, he had managed to get the pope's 
niece to wife, and through the pope, the king's 
pardon. He made use of these advantages 



* "The king hod begun to lay down refutations, thai 

throughout his kingdom but one uniform measure *hou'rf 

be used for wine, corn, and all merchandise ; but be win 

prevented by illness from currying his work through. The 

said king also proposed, that all the coin throughout the 

kingdom should be reduced to one uniform standard ; and, 

as the execution of so great a project would have been very 

expensive, he was said to have resolved, seduced by fabe 

councils, to have extorted the firth part of their goods from 

his subjects. He dispatched deputies on this business into 

the different districts ; but the bishops and barons, who bad 

i long enjoyed the right of coining, according to diflerenrrnf 

i place and the wants of the people, as well as the cominuni- 

j ties of the good cities of the kingdom, (ainsi que leu com- 

iuunautes de* bonnes villes du royaume,) having withheld 

I their consent from the project, the deputies returned to tbeii 

I master without having succeeded in their negotiation." 

i C-ontin. G. de Nang. p. 79. 

| t Ord. I. pp. 713, 714, 629, 659. 

I i Tou* gages de chastiauz qui ne sont en frontiere, tt+ 
sent du tout des-ores-en-avant. Ord. i. p. 660, (27.) 
ft Ibid. pp. 728-731. 

II " II n'aura nulz Prelaz deputes en parlement, tm UR*t 
fait conscience de ens cmpescAier <m gonvtrmesuni, it letn 
e^?^T^tuauU^. x, VA&. ^. tHSL 
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r, " to extend his crimes, murders, and 
3S, supporting bands of assassins, the friend 
others, a rebel to the king. He might yet, 
laps, have escaped. One of the king's 
i had come to seize him ; he slew him with 
very staff on which were the royal arms, 
ensign of his office. Summoned to trial, 
ame to Paris attended by a brilliant escort of 
noblest counts and barons of Aquitaine. . . . 
s did not save him from being thrown into 
prison of the Chatelet, condemned to death 
he master of the parliament, and the even- 
before Trinity day, being dragged at horse's 
and hung on the common gibbet."* 
'he parliament, which thus vigorously de- 
ls the honor of the king, is itself a true 
! in a judicial point of view. Its members 
r the royal habit — the long robe, purple, 
ermine. It is not, apparently, the shadow 

effigy of the monarch, but rather, his 
ight, his constant, immutable, and truly 
il will. The king wishes justice to pursue 
course, " notwithstanding all concessions, 
nances, and letters-royal to the contrary." 
ts, the monarch distrusts the monarch, and 
tgnises himself better in his parliament than 
imself. He distinguishes within himself a 
)le character. He feels himself both king 
man, and the king orders the man to be 
beyed — a fine confession of the twofold 
Wj a Ho be respected and truly human in- 
istency, which contains the whole mystery 
ur old monarchy. 

any texts of ordinances, interpreted in this 
e, do honor to the wisdom of the counsel- 
who dictated them. The monarch seeks 
lise a barrier against his own liberality, 
expresses a fear that excessive gifts may 
orn from his weakness, or carelessness ; 
while he sleeps or reposes, privilege and 
pation may be but too awake, f 
rid so, in 1318, with regard to certain feu- 
ights, he says — . ..." the which are fre- 
tly asked of us, and are of greater value 

we believe, we must take counsel when 
one asks them from us. "J 
t another time, he recommends the recerv- 
'o apprize no one of extraordinary receipts, 
unexpected sums which may fall in to us, 
rder that we may not be required to give 

hese confessions of weakness and of ig^o- 
e which the king's counsellors caused him 
lake, naive as they are, are not the less re- 
table. It seems as if the new government, 
•me all of a sudden the providence of the 
)le, felt the disproportion between its means 
its duties.. This contrast is whimsically 

3oou*n. G, de Nangis, ann. 13523, p. 80. 
lee, in my Symbol ique du Droit, (pp. 79,80.) the king's 
ing, (la Mendienne da Roi.) 

. . . Lesqaels on noas demande sou vent, et son! de 

graode vaieur que nous ne crayons, nous devons etre 

a,ii qnelqn'un noas les demande. Ord. I. p. 6G1, (39.) 

. . . Ou a ventures qui nous echoiront, a ce que nous 

ink n* tort requis deles don w. ibid. p. 713, (9.) 



marked in the ordinance of Philippe-le-Lt njap— 
on the government of his hotel (ordering of his 
palace) and the good of his kingdom. He be- 
gins by laying it down in a noble preamble, that 
Messire God has appointed kings on earth, in 
order that, well-ordered in their persons, they 
may fitly order and govern their kingdom. 
He next announces that he hears mass every 
morning, and prohibits his being interrupted 
during the ceremony by the presentation ot 
petitions. No one must address him in chapel, 
*' Except our confessor, who will speak to us 
of things touching our conscience."* He then 
provides for the safety of his royal person— 
" No unknown person, or servant of low estate, 
must enter our wardrobe, nor touch any part of 
it, nor assist at the bed-making, and no bed- 
clothes except our own must be allowed to be 
used."f Dread of poisoning and of sorcery is 
a feature of this period. 

To these household details succeed regula- 
tions for the council, the treasury, the royal 
demesnes, &c. In ail this the state looks like 
a simple royal appanage, and the kingdom like 
an appendage of the hotel, (de rhostel.)% — 
Throughout the whole, we detect the small 
wisdom of the king's people, (gens du roi ;) that 
civic honesty which is exact and scrupulous in 
the petty, flexible in the great. No doubt this 
ordinance presents us with the ideal of royalty, 
in the estimate of the lawyers — the model 
which they held up to the feudal king, in or- 
der to make up a real king after their own 
mind. 

These praiseworthy beginnings of order and 
of government brought no relief to the suffer- 
ings of the people. During the reign of Louis 
Hutin, a horrible mortality had swept off, it was 
said, the third of the population of the North. $ 
The Flemish war had exhausted the last re- 
sources of the country ; and, in 1320, it was 
found expedient to bring this war to a close. 
France had enough to occupy her at home. 
Men's imaginations becoming excited, a great 
movement took place among the people. As 
in the days of St, Louis, a multitude of poor 
people, of peasants, of shepherds or pastoureaux y 
as they were called, flock together and say that 
they seek to go beyond the sea, that they are 
destined to recover the Holy Land. Their 
leaders were a degraded priest and an apostate 
monk. They enticed along with them crowds 
of simple-minded persons, even down to chil- 



* Ib'.d. p. 669. 

t Que nulle person ne me*congue, ne garcon de petit estut, 
ne, entre en noire garue-rone, ne met tent main, ne soient » 
nostra lit faire, et qa'on n'i sotfre mettre drapj ea imagers. 
Ibid. 

t " Through the excessive {ontragens) gifts made by our 
predecessors in times past, the domain of tbe kingdom ha* 
been greatly lessened, (moult apetitii.) We, who unxiou«ly 
desire the increase and the good estate of our k'ngdom, and 
of our subjects, intend henceforward to retain such gifts, as 
far as we fairly can. (au plus que nous pourrons bonement,) 
and prohibit all from daring to petition as for gifts in per- 
petuity, (dons a htritagej except in the pretence of ota 
grand council " Ink I. p. 670, (6.) 

$ Contin. G. de Nutf. v**^* 
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Kunwrec compact _—.. 
J«wt nod tepen. 



■ran who ran away from their homes.* At 
first, they begged ; then they took. Some were 
thrown into prison ; but their comrades broke 
into the prisons and released them. At the 
Chatelet, they threw the provost who was for 
turning them from the gates from the top of. 
the steps ; they then drew up in order of battle 
in the Pre-aux-Clercs, and quietly quitted Paris, 
tho citizens taking good care to make no oppo- 
sition to the movement. Next, they wended 
their way towards the South, everywhere mas- 
sacring the Jews ;f whom the king's officers 
vainly tried to protect. At last, troops were 
cot together at Toulouse, who fell upon the j 
Pastoureaux, and hanging them up by twenties ' 
and thirties, the rest dispersed. J 

These strange emigrations of the people did 
not so much indicate fanaticism, as suffering 
and misery. The barons, ruined by the deterio- 
rations of the coinage, and pressed down by 
usury, fell back on the peasant. The latter 
had not yet arrived at the time of the Jacquerie ; 
he had not yet summoned daring to turn against 
his lord. He took to flight, and massacred the 
Jews, who were so detested that many were 
scandalized to see the king's officers under- 
taking their defence. The commercial cities 
of the South were fiercely jealous of them. 
This was precisely the period in which, as 
financiers, collectors, and tax-gatherers, they 
were beginning to domineer over Spain. Lov- 
ed by the monarchs for their address and ser- 
vility, they grew bolder daily, and at last, even 
assumed the title of Don. As early as the 
time of Louis the Debonnairc, bishop Agobart 
had written a treatise, " I)e insolentia Judseo- 
rum," (of the Insolence of the Jews ;) and, in i 
Philippe-Augustc's day, men saw with aston- 
ishment a Jew, the king's bailiff. In 1267, the 
pope was obliged to launch a bull against Chris- 
tians who Judaized.$ 

Expelled by Philippe-le-Bel, they had quiet- 
ly returned. Louis llutiii had guarantied them 
a safe residence in his dominions for twelve 
years. According to the terms of his ordi- 
nance, their privileges, if they could be found, 
were to be restored to them, as well as their 
books, synagogues, and burial-places — if not, 
the king will reimburse them for the loss. 
Two auditors are nominated to inquire into the 
possessions sold at half their value by the Jews 
in the hurry of their flight. The king makes 
himself a partner with them in the recovery of 
their debts, of which he was to have two-thirds. || 



* "With only wnllet and stafF, and penniless, leaving 
their sheep nnd swine in the fields, they flocked after them 
like sheep." Con tin. <». de Ntinpis, p. 77. 

t "They (the Jews) flung down beams nnd stones with- 
out number, und even their own children, and >o defended 
themselves inn n fully but inhumanely Finding es- 
cape hopeless .... they hired one of their own men .... 
to cut their throats." Ibidem. 

| Illic viginti. illic tripinta secundum p us et minus sus- 
pendens in pntilmlis it nrtmribus. Ibid. 

$ See M. Beupnot's Memoir on tho Jjvvs of the West, 
ajidon the ercnl hl»lory of Jo/.t. 
// Ord. L p. o'Jo 
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The noble debtors who had interest to 
an ordinance from Philippe-le-Bel, interdicting 
all suit on debts due to Jews, found themselves 
again at their mercy. The accounts of the 
Jews were held valid in the courts of law, ani 
they could glut the treasury with victims at 
their pleasure. Rankling from innumerable in- 
juries, the Jew could now take vengeance — in 
the king's name. 

The " ancient grudge' 1 against their race be- 
ing thus irritated and exasperated by fear, men 
were ready to go to any extreme against them. 
In the midst of the grievous mortality produced 
by misery, the report is suddenly spread that 
the Jews and lepers have poisoned the springs. 
The lord of Parthenay writes word to the lung 
that a great leper,* arrested on his territory, 
has confessed that a rich Jew had given him 
money, and supplied him with drugs. These 
drugs were compounded of human blood, of 
urine, and of the blood of Christ, (the conse- 
crated wafer,) and the whole, after having been 
dried and pounded, was put into a bag with a 
weight, and thrown into the springs or wellt.f 
Several lepers had already been provisional]? 
burnt in Gascony, and the king, alarmed at the 
new movement which was originating, hastily 
returned from Poitou to France, and issued an 
ordinance for the general arrest of the lepers. 

Not a doubt was entertained by any one of 
this horrible compact between the lepers and 
the Jews. " We ourselves," says a chronicler 
of the day, " have seen with our own eyes one 
of these bags in Poitou, in a burgh of our own 
vassalage. A leprous woman, afraid of being 
taken, threw behind her a piece of rag tied up, 
which was directly brought to the authorities, 
and we found there an adder's head, the limbs 
of a frog, and what resembled a woman's hair 
steeped in a black and fetid liquor — a thing 
horrible to see and to smell. The whole being 
thrown into a large fire would not burn ; a sure 
proof that it was a violent poison. J .... The 
rumors and opinions were various. The most 
probable was, that the king of the Moors of 
Grenada, grieving over his frequent defeats, 
bethought himself of taking vengeance, by plot 
ting with the Jews the destruction of the Chris 
tians. But, already too suspected, the Jews 

applied to the lepers These, at the 

devil's instigation, suffered themselves to be 
persuaded by the Jews. The principal lepers 
held four councils, if I may so term them; and \ 
the devil, through the medium of the Jews, j 
gave them to understand, that since the lepen 



* Scripslsso confessionem .... magni eujusdam lepra* 
Cont. <*. de Nang. ann. 1321, p. 78. 

t Fiolwnt de sanguine hunmno et urina de tribus berbii 
. . . . ponebatur etlani corpus Christ!, et cum esseotoomii 
deslccata, umjuc nd pulverem terebttntur. que mlssa In nc- 
rulis cum nliquoponderoso . . . . io pnteia .... jactaku 
tur. Ibidem. 

X Inventnm est In panno caput eolubri, pedes bofow, 
et capilli quasi mulleris, infectl quodam Ilquore DifftmM 
. . . . 'iuod totuin In Ifrncm copiosum .... projeetnn, ssl* 
\o uukU> comburi uotuit, habitn manifesto expetuMato,<t 
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ounted such abject and worthless be- 
ould be advisable to effect the death 
ristians, or to infect them with lepro- 
? suggestion pleased all ; and each, on 

1 home, told it again to the rest 

number, lured by false promises of 
;, countships, and other temporal pos- 
said and believed firmly that the thing 
accomplished." 
jngeance of the king of Grenada is 

fabulous. The culpability of the 
mprobable ; they were at the time fa- 

the king, and usury gave them the 
f a more useful vengeance. As re- 
i lepers, the tale is not so strange as 
historians have concluded. The de- 
spirits of these lonely beings might 
d them to indulge in foolish and guilty 
rs. At any rate, the accusation was a 
one. The Jews and the lepers had one 
oinmon between them — their filth and 
luded life. The house of the leper 
•ss mysterious and infamous than that 
w.f The suspicious spirit of the time 
led at all mystery, like a child who is 
d by night, and who strikes all the 
whatever meets his hand. 
?op!e viewed with feelings of ill-will 
tution of leper-houses, lazar-houses, 
•ettos — the foul residuum of the cru- 
ist as they had done the order of the 
from the moment it could no longer 
ling for the Holy Land. The lepers 
ss, no doubt, neglected from the same 
must have lost the religious resigna- 
h, in preceding ages, empowered them 
)k the anticipated death to which they 
demned here below. 
, the rituals for the sequestration of the 
littered little from the burial-service. 
; leper had been sprinkled with holy 
e priest conducted him into the church, 
singing the psalm " Libera me, Domi- 
thc crucifix and bearer going before, 
urch a black cloth was stretched over 
les in front of the altar, and the leper, 

by its side, devoutly heard mass, 
st, taking up a little earth in his cloak, 
on one of the leper's feet ,J and put 



ite dlabolo per mlnlsterlum Jadrornm . . . . nt 
>cune4 morerentur. vel omnes uniforniiter leprosl 
, et sic, cam omnes essent uniformed, null us ab 
retur. Ibidem. 

ormation concerning the lepers, consult the dic- 
Bonchel and Brion, and, especially, Delnmirre's 
s de Police, i. p. 603. See, also, the Olim of the 
iv. f. Ixxvl. fee. 

also, some admirable papers, entitled " Antiqua- 
8 of Leprosy and Leper Hospital*, in Scotland 
d," read by Dr. J. Y. Simpton, Professor of Mid- 
te University of Edinburgh, before the Medico- 
Society of that city, and published in the Edin. 
org. Journal, Nos. 149-131.)— Translator. 
am aqua benedicta respersum ducat ad eccle- 
pfocedente .... cautando "Libera me, Donri- 
ln ecclesiA, ante altnre. pannus niger. Presbyter 
terrain super quemlibet pedum ejus perducit 
' Sis mortuus nrando, vivens ilerum Deo." Riluel 
Urtcoe, 11 p. 1010, At a later period, these 



him out of the church, if it did not rain too 
heavily, took him to his hut in the midst of the 
fields, and then uttered the prohibitions — " I 
forbid your entering the church .... or en- 
tering the company of others. I forbid your 
quitting your house without your leper's dress,"* 
&c. He continued, " Take this dress, and 
wear it in token of humility .... take these 
gloves .... take this etiquette] as a sign that 
you are forbidden to speak to any one, &c. 
You are not to be indignant at being thus sepa- 
rated from others. . . . And, as to your little 
wants, good people will provide for them, and 
God will not desert you. . . ."J \V> still 
read in an old ritual these melancholy words : 
" When it shall come to pass, that the leper 
(le mesel) shall pass out of this world, he is to 
be buried in his hut, and not in the churchyard. "$ 

At first, there was a doubt whether wives 
should follow their husbands who had become 
leprous, or remain in the world and marry 
again. The Church decided that the marriage- 
tie was indissoluble, and awarded these unhappy 
beings this immense source of consolation. 
But then, what became of i, e imaged death, 
what was the meaning of the bier 1 The leper 
lived, loved, perpetuated his kind, and the lepers 
formed a community .... a wretched com- 
munity, it is true, envying and yet envied. 
.... Idle and useless, they appeared a 
burden, whether they begged, or lived in the 
enjoyment of the rich foundations of the 
preceding century. 

The people readily believed them guilty. 
The king ordered all found guilty to be burnt, 
with the exception of those female lepers who 
happened to be pregnant. The other lepers 
were to be confined to their lazarettos. 

As to the Jews, they were burnt indiscrimi- 
nately, especially in the South. " At Chinon 
they dug in one day a large pit, which they 
filled with fire, and burnt a hundred and sixty, 
men and women, pell-mell ; and numbers of 
these jumped into the pit, singing as if it was 
their wedding. || Many a widow threw her 
child into it before herself, in her dread that it 
should be taken from her and baptized. ^[ At 
Paris, the guilty alone were burnt, and the rest 
condemned to perpetual exile, some of the 
richer being detained until the extent of their 
obligations were known, and they could be 

mournful ceremonies were forbidden by many rituals, as 
those of Angers and Reims. Ibid. pp. 1005, 1006. 

* Rituel d' Angers. Ibidem, p. 1006. 

t (Clapper* — an Instrument consisting of two pieces of 
bone, or wood, with which the leper g»"*e intimaUon of hi* 
approach.) — Translator. 

t Ibidem, pp. 1006, 1000. 

$ Ibidem, p. 1006. This was not. however, a mark of 
reprobation. Dead to the world, the leper seemed to go 
through his purgatory here below , and, in some places, the 
confessional service was rortd over him : " CX* jusli medila- 
bitur sapientium." Ibid. 1010. 

|| Juda-i .... sine differentia combusU .... facti 

' quadam fovea permnxima, igne copioso in earn injecto, octiet 

viginti sexies promiscui sunt conibusti; unde ct uiulti U* 

lorum et illarum cantnntes quasique invitatl ad Mtptlaa, it 

I ibveam saUebanU OcmX. G. to ttaua\*^.*'&» 
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claimed for the royal treasury, together with 
ihe rest of their property. The king got about 
& hundred and fifty thousand livrcs. 

44 It is asserted, that at Vitry forfy Jews, in 
the king's prison, seeing that they were sure 
to die, and desirous to escape from falling into 
the hands of the uncircumcised, unanimously 
agreed to get one of their old men, who passed 
for a good and holy person, and whom they 
called their father,* to put them out of the 
world. He would not consent, except upon 
condition of a young man's being associated 
with him in the task. When all were killed, 
and these two alone remained, each sought to 
die by the other's hand. The old man gained 
the point, and by his prayers persuaded the 
young one to put him to death. The young 
man, seeing himself left alone, collected the 
gold and silver which he found on the corpses, 
made himself a rope out of their dresses, and 
let himself down from the top of the tower. 
But the rope being too short, and the weight of 
gold too heavy, he broke his leg, was taken, 
confessed all, and met an ignominious death. "f 

Philippe-le-Long did not enjoy the spoil of 
the lepers and of the Jews, any longer than 
his father had done that of the Templars. He 
was seized with fever in the course of the 
same year, (a. d. 1321,) in the mouth of August, 
without his physicians being able to guess its 
cause. He languished five months, and died. 
44 Some suspect it to have been a visitation 
from Heaven, brought on his head by the 
maledictions of his people for so many unheard- 
of extortions, not to mention those he was 
meditating. During his illness, the exactions 
abated, without ceasing entirely/* 

ACCESSION OK CHARLES THE HANDSOME. 

His brother Charles succeeded him, without 
bestowing a thought more on the rights of 
Philippe's daughter, than Philippe had done to 
those of Ijouis's daughter. 

The period of Charles's reign is as barren 
of facts with regard to France, as it is rich in 
them respecting Germany, England, and Flan- 
ders. The Flemings imprison their count. 
The Germans are divided between Frederick 
of Austria and Lewis of Bavaria, who takes 
his rival prisoner at Muhldorf. In the midst 
of the universal divisions, France seems strong 
from the circumstance of its being one. , 
Charles-le-Bel interferes in favor of the count 
of Flanders. He attempts, with the pope's 
aid, to make himself emperor; and his sister, 
Isabella, makes herself actual queen of England 
by the murder of Edward 11. 

A fearful history is that of Philippc-le-Bel's 
children ! His eldest son puts his wife to 
death. His daughter murders her husband. 

• Unltis antiqul .... s:mctiorct mclirr videlntur ; iimTo 
et oh nju? bonilulem et nntiuuitutcin palt r vocabalur. J bid. 
p. TJ. 

t Cum funis cs«et brevior .... clitnittens so deorsum 
cadere, tibiam sibi Iregit, uuri et argent i praj aiaximo jwn- 
dtre gruvatus. ibidem. 



The king of England, Edward XL, born ir 
the midst of his father's triumphs, and preMDlei 
to the Welsh as about to become the realizatioi 
of their Arthur, was, nevertneless, ever beaten. 
In France, he allowed Guyenne to be encroach- 
ed upon, and promised to pay homage for u 
In England, he was ill-used by Robert Bruce; 
but he prosecuted him in the papal court. Hs 
had inquired of the pope whether he might, 
without sin, rub his body with a marvellous oil, 
which inspired courage. His wife despised 
him ; but he loved not women, and consoled 
himself for his mishaps with handsome youth*. 
By way of reprisal, the queen threw herself 
into the arms of the earl of Mortimei. His 
barons, who detested their king's minions, fir* 
put out of the way the brilliant Gaveston, a 
bold Gascon and skilful knight, who amused 
himself with unhorsing in tournays the roost 
dignified lords and noblest barons. Spencer, 
Gaveston's successor, was no less hated. 

As England found itself disarmed by these 
dissensions, the king of France took advantage 
of the opportunity, and seized the Agenois.* 
Isabel came over to France, with her young 
son, to enter her protest, she said ; but it 
was against her husband that she protested. 
Charles-le-Bel, not choosing to embark in her 
name in so hazardous a business as an invasion 
of England, forbade his knights to espouse her 
party ;f and even gave out that he intended to 
arrest her and send her back to her husband. J 

* See I*e Different entre In France et I'Angleterre sou 
Charles-le-Bel, par M. de Brequlgny. The quarrel, which 
first anw) about the |>o*session of a petty fortress, quickly 
liecame a most serious mutter through Edward's own weak 
ncs* and the audacity of his officer*. While Edward makes 
excuses for his delay in doing homage, and begs the French 
king to stay the French incursions on his domain*, the 
English officers in (*u\enne dl«manUe the disputed fortress 
and hold to ransom the grand master of the cmss-bowmri 
of France, who had sought satisfncUon for the insult. Erf- 
ward hastened to disavow these acts to Charles : and, at lbs 
same time, ordered all persons to assist Knout Basset, the 
author of the insult to the French king. But he soon 'break 
from the prospect of war. and degraded Raoul. Hi* ulfireh, 
lelt without Mip)M>rt, were to give satisfaction to Chsries- 
le -Bel, who did not stop on so fair a road. Edward's am- 
bassadors wrote him word, that It was openly said In the 
French court, " That they would no longer put up with 
pnrchment and lip-service only, as before." Edward, * ho 
at first hud applied to the |Nipe and made some preparation*, 
grew alarmed at the storm which threatened to dittarbbb) 
pleasures, lie gave full powers to arrange the business 
and dispatched to Charles a Frenchman, named £u!lr, 
along witli his pleni|M>tentiary. The king hearkened to thi 
Frenchman, dismissed the Englishman, and marched hb 
troops iuto (•uyennc. Agen, after having waited fur suc- 
cors in vain from the earl of Kent, opened its gates to hiss. 
New ambassador* arrived from Erglnnd. Ail the answer 
they received was, "That they should allow the king of 
France to take |Hwsession of the rest of Gascony. wttboaj 
opposition, and that Kdwnrd should present himself before 
him. Then, if he (Edward) sought justice from him, he 
should have good justice and speedy; if he sought lavoral 
his hands, he (Charles) would do as seemed good to him. M 

t . ..." At which many knights were exceedingly wrath 
. . . and said that Bold and silver had came ip crest quan- 
tities Iron i England." Froissart, ed. Dncier. i. 26. 

X " Me (Robert of Artois) was al*o Informed, that the 
kins was not averse to the seizure of the persons of the 
queen, her son Edward, the earl of Kent, and Sir Roger 
Mortimer, and to their being delivered into the hands of thi 
king of England and Sir Hugh Spencer. He therefore cam 
in the middle of the night, to Inform the queen of the pert 
she was in." Froissart, b. i. c. vilL 

(Wherever it is not signified to the contraxr, tut nAr 
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tike a true sod of Phil ippe-le- Bel's, he did not ! people might proceed to choose a king out o? 



fire her an army ; but he gave her money to 
pt one. This money was supplied by the 
Bardi, bankers of Florence. On the other 
fend, the French monarch sent troops into 
Cayenne, to put down, he said, some Gascon 
idrenturers. 

The count of Hainault gave his daughter in 
mrriagc to Isabella's youngest son ; and the 
count's brother took upon himself to head the 
mall troop which she had raised. A great force 
would but have injured her cause, by alarming 
toe English. Edward was disarmed, and given 
■p beforehand. He sent his fleet against her, 
which took care to avoid a meeting. He 
dispatched Robert do Watteville with troops, 
rho went over to her. He implored the men 
sf London, who prudently replied, " That it 
wis their privilege not to leave their city for 
war ; that they would not admit strangers, but 
should welcome the king, the queen, and the 
prince royal." Not less prudently did the 
churchmen deport themselves towards the 
queen on her arrival. The archbishop of Can- 
terbury preached on the text. ** The people's 
voice is God's voice."* The bishop of Here- 
ford look for his, " Caput meum doleo" (It is 
my head pains me ;)f while he of Oxford 
ebose the text from Genesis, " I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman. She shall crush 
thy head :" a homicidal prophecy, which was 
verified. 

Meanwhile, the queen was advancing with 
her son, and her small band. She came in the 
character of an unfortunate wife, who only 
seeks to separate her husband from the evil 
counsellors who are hurrying him to ruin. Her 



the royal family. Edward wept, fainted away, 
and ended by resigning. Then, the clerk drew 
up and pronounced the formula, which has been 
preserved as a good precedent : — '* I, William 
Trussel, clerk to the parliament, in the name 
of all the people of England, resume the 
homage which I had paid to thee, Edward. 
From this time forward, I defy thee, and 
deprive thee of all royal power. Hereafter, I 
no longer obey thee as king."* 

Edward thought that he was sure of life at 
least ; no king had yet been murdered. His 
wife still kept up her cajolements. She wrote 
tenderly to him, and sent him rich dresses. \ 
However, a deposed king is very embarrassing. 
At any moment he might be released from 
confinement. In their anxiety, Isabella and 
Mortimer consulted the bishop of Hereford, 
but could draw from him only the equivocal 
reply — " Edwardum occidere nolite timere bo- 
num est."% This was an answer, and no 
answer at all. According to the placing of 
the comma, this doubtful oracle might be so 
read as to signify life or death. Their inter- 
pretation was, death. Fear was killing the 
queen, so long as her husband lived. A new 
governor was set over the king's prison — John 
Maltravcrs, a sinister name ; but its owner was 
worse. 

Maltravcrs made his prisoner long taste the 
terrors of death ; mocking him for some days, 
perhaps in the hope that he would kill himself. 
He was shaved with cold water, crowned with 
straw ; and, finally, as he persisted to live, 
they threw him down under a heavy door, and 
keeping him forcibly in this position, impaled 



grief and wo-begone appearance inspired uni- him with a red-hot spit. The iron was said to 
versal pity, and all took her side. She soon have been passed into his bowels through a 
lad Edward and Spencer in her grasp. When ! funnel of horn, so as to leave no external 



this man, whom she hated with such deadly 
hate, was brought before her,. she feasted her 
eyes on the sight ; and then had him undergo, 
before the window of her palace, obscene mu- 
tilations previously to his execution J 

At the moment, she durst not go further. 
She took alarm, felt the pulse of the people, 
and cajoled her husband. She wept, but acted 
while weeping. Nothing seemed to be done 
by her, but by the hand of justice, and in 
regular form. The crown still sat on Edward's 
head — this stopped all. Three counts, two 



marks. The corpse was laid out for public 
inspection, honorably buried, and a mass found- 
ed for the repose of his soul. There was no 
trace of violence ; but his cries had been heard, 
and the contraction of his face denounced the 
horrible invention of his assassins.^ 

Charles-le Bel did not profit by this revolu- 
tion, lie died almost at the same time as 
Edward, leaving only a daughter ; so that he 
was succeeded by a cousin of his. All that 
fine family of princes who had sat near their 
father at the council of Vienne was extinct. 



barons, two bishops, and the clerk to the par- In the popular belief, the curses of Boniface 

foment, William Trussel, repaired to the castle had taken effect. 

•f Keuilworth, and gave the prisoner to 

understand that if he did not quickly resign * WaWnehnm, p. 130. Thorn, de la Moor, pp. M), mi. 

.. ^ _ u~ ...~..1J : ^ .1 • I-* i * * M» sit indumenta delicnta et littera* hlaiHlieiitP". Wnl 

the crown, lie would gain nothing by it, but ,ineii«m add*. •• she appeared uimost districted (when ■><••■» 
rather risk his son's losing the throne, as the »f other*) m the new* of her husband** <i«j<< u«»n. . . . 

At the fMinie time so large a dowry wan assigns! her, ilia 
scarce a third of the kingdom remained lor her royal son.' 
pp. 12ti, 1*.»7. 

t (Like the Delphic response*, this may he rosid twe 
ways, >ince it may eilher slpnify "*Tis p«xm! to fear buying 
Edward," or, •• Fear not, to slay'Edward is good.")— Trimi- 
lator. 

$ Ipso prwtrato et sub ostlo ponrieroso detenio nc sur 
geret, rum tortores imuonctvivi cavcutv, «\ vet t>tfe\\\«v\ Na*. 
I See th* ret oHlng drtfttte in Frolssart, b. i c. 13. niiuerect bimiuui vctu \u vtaxt* vrb» VduL 



to Froietart are made to the edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
by William Smith, Fleet-street.)— Translator. 
• Vox popali, vox DeL Walsinghnni. II. Angl. p. 136. 
t Thorn, de la Moor The conclusion arrived at was. 
Sx*i (ha only meana of curing the body was cutting off the 
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CHAPTER I. 

■NGLAND. PHILIP OF VALOIS, A. D. 1328-1349. 

This memorable epoch, which depresses Eng- 
land so low, and, in proportion, raises France so 
high, presents, nevertheless, in the two coun- 
tries two analogous events. In England, the 
barons have overthrown Edward II. In France, 
the feudal party places on the throne the feudal 
branch of the V alois. 

The young king of England, Philippe-le- 
BePs grandson by his mother's side, first enter- 
ing a protest, proceeds to do homage at Amiens. 
But humbled England, nevertheless, contains 
within herself those elements of success which 
are soon to give her the superiority over France. 

Intimately connected with Flandeis, the new 
English government holds out a welcome to 
foreigners, and renews the commercial privi- 
leges which Edward I. had granted to mer- 
chants of all countries. On the contrary, 
France can take no share in the new move- 
ment of commerce. One word as to this great 
revolution, which, alone, explains the succeed- 
ing events. The secret of the battles of Creci 
and of Poitiers lies in the counting-houses 
of the merchants of London, Bordeaux, and 
Bruges. 

In 1291 the Holy Land is lost, the age of the 
crusades over. In 1298, the Venetian, Marco 
Paolo, the Christopher Columbus of Asia,* dic- 
tates the relation of his travels, and of a twenty 
years' sojourn in China and Japan. + For the 
first time, Europe learns that twelve months' 
journey beyond Jerusalem, there exist king- 
doms and well-ordered ci*v«». Jerusalem is no 
longer the centre of the world, or of human 
thought. Europe loses the Holy Land, but 
sees the earth. 

In 1321, there appears the first work on politi- 
cal and commercial economy, the Secreta Fide- 
Hum Crucis\ of the Venetian ISanuto — an old 

* Like Columbus, he had his gainsayers ; but Columbus's 
return put an end to nil doubt!*, w hile they began with Paolo's 
retu/n. His Lntin translator appeals in confirmation of his 
veracity to Paolo's father and undo, the companions of his 
travels. 

f Marco Paolo, when a prisoner at fJenna, dictated to the 
countrymen of Columbus the work which tired him to his 
great enterprise. 

} The Hook of the Secret* of the Fhithfuf of the Cro*s. 
44 In the name of our \a rd Jesus Christ, Amen. In the 
year 13-21, I had an audience of our lord the poj>e. and pre- 
sented him two lx>okH on the recovery of the Holy Land, 
ft nil safely of the faithful : one bound in red, the other in 
yellow At the same lime I brought under \\\« uo\kc font 
geographical maps, one of the Mediterranean tiea. auolYxei 



titic, but new idea. The author proposes, not 
a crusade, but rather a commercial and mari- 
time blockade of Egypt. The subject is fan- 
tastically treated,* and the transition from reli- 
gious ideas to those of trade awkwardly man- 
aged. The Venetian, whose aim, perhaps, wu 
to restore to Venice the traffic she had lost by 
the return of the Greeks to Constantinople, 
begins by accumulating all the sacred texti 
which stimulate the good Christian to the re- 
covery of Jerusalem ; then gives a regular list 
of the spices, as pepper, incense, ginger, of 
which the Holy Land is the entrepot ; names 
the provisions, and quotes them article by arti- 
cle ; and calculates with admire* *e precisiot 
the expenses of transport,! &c. 

The world, in fact, is commencing a great 
crusade, but of a thoroughly new kind. Lett 
poetic than the first, it does not go in quest of 
the Holy Land, of the Graal, or of the em- 
pire of Trebizond. If we stop a vessel at set, 
we shall no longer find a younger son of Fruee 



of the land and sea, tho third of the Holy Land, the fount 
of Egypt." At the end of Bongars. Gesta Dei per Franca*. 

* The reason which he gives for his dividing his book till 
three parts in honor of the Holy Trinity la. that there at 
three principal things to be looked to for the re-e»tabtok- 
ment of the health of the body — the preparatory sirup, tht 
medicine, and good regimen :— " Partltor nutem tntale opes 
ad honorcm Sanctas Tiinltatis in ires libros. Nasi steal 
infirmantl corpori .... tria impertiri curamus: print 
syrupum ad pra*viam dispositlonem; .... aecundo. cea- 
gruam medicinam que morbum expellat ; . . . . tarda, as* 

con«ervandam sanitntem debltum vitse regimen &e 

conform iter continet liber primus dispositlonem quasi sjrt* 
pum," etc. Secreta Fidelinm Cruel*, apod Bongars, p. 1 

t lie demonstrates the superiority of the route by Egypt 
over that by Syria. Then he proposes against the soMaauf 
Kgypt, not a crusade, but a simple blockade. Tea galleys 
will be sufficient. He determines, with a foresight alto- 
gether modern, the men. money, and provisions requisite. 
The fleet Is to be got ready at Venice. He says, that tin 
Venetian seamen alone can safely navigate the low shorn 
of Egypt, which referable their own lagunes, (pp. 3& %) 
He does not stipulate for a Venetian admiral, hut coateats 
himself with saying, that he ought to be on good tenwwidi 
the Venetians, in order to act In concert with then. (p. 85.) 
The blockade will effect the rain of the soldan, and, conse- 
quently, of the Mahommedan world, of which Egypt b tat 
heart. "It is essential,*' he plainly says, "either that ail 
access to Kgypt be completely prevented, or that it to 
thrown so thoroughly open that all may go, return, asd 
trade freely through the soldan's territories : and on the 
latter alternative, that the thought of recovering the Half 
I^and be entirely given up.'* — "But, It maybe said, if ike 
soldan should divert the Nile from the Mediterranean iM> 
the Red Sea 1 The thing is impossible ; and, if it coaM be 
effected. Kgypt would be ruined and become a desert .... 
The soldan reduced, the fortresses on tho Egyptian out 
will Income a sure asylum for the Christian nations, jast st 
the lagunes of the Adriatic were for the Venetians, arnica, 
throughout the tempests of the Gallic, African, aid La* 
hard invasions, and that of Attila, have remained lavWtk" 
(1'Hrt iii. c. 2.) The allusion In these last words Is tslat 
\ xecvtvv fetvr** with which the Mongol invaaaooa had I 
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who seeks a kingdom,* but rather some Geno- 
ese or Venetian, who will willingly sell us 
sugar and cinnamon. Such is the hero of the 
modern world, no less heroical than the other : 
he will risk for the gain of a sequin as much 
as Richard Cceur-de-Lion for St. Jean d'Acre. 
The crusader of commerce performs his cru- 
sade in every sense of the word, and has his 
Jerusalem everywhere. 

The new religion, that of wealth — faith in 
gold — has its pilgrims, its monks, its martyrs, 
who dare, and who suffer, just as the others 
dared and suffered. They watch, fast, practise 
self-denial. They pass their best years on 
dangerous roads, in distant countries, at Tyre, 
London, Novogorod. Alone, unmarried, shut 
up in fortified quarters, they sleep armed in 
(heir counters, surrounded by their enormous 
logs ;f almost always plundered when out of 
cities, and often massacred in them. 

To carry on commerce was no easy matter 
in those days. The merchant who had made 
* prosperous voyage from Alexandria to Venice 
without unlucky accident, had yet done noth- 
ing. To sell to good advantage, he was obliged 
to plunge into the north. He had to carry his 
merchandise through the Tyrol, and by the 
rugged banks of the Danube, to Augsburg or 
Vienna ; he had to transport it safely through 
the midst of the gloomy forests and gloomy 
castles of the Rhine, and to take it on to Co- 
logne, the holy city. It was here the merchant 
returned thanks to God .J Here, the North 
and South met, and the merchants of the 
Hanse towns bargained with those of the Ve- 
netians. — Or, else, he deflected to the left. 
He penetrated into France, on the assurance 
of the good count of Champagne. He unpack- 
ed his bales at the old fairs of Troyes, and at 
those of Lagny, Bar-sur-Aube, and Provins.$ 
Thence, in a few days' journey, though not 
without risk, he could reach Bruges, the grand 
emporium of the Low Countries, the city of 
the seventeen nations. || 

But this French route was no longer possible 
when Philippe-le-Bel, who had become through 
his wife master of Champagne, directed his or- 
dinances against the Lombards, embroiled the 
coinage, and interfered to regulate the interest 
paid at the fairs. ^f Then came Louis Hutin, 
who laid duties on all goods sold and bought. 



• At la the fourth crusade, Baldwin, count of Flanders, 
cumin lo Philip- Augusta*. See, above, p. 27 J. 

t Bee Sartorius, liist, de la Uansc, and the abridgment of 
a by Mallet. 

iUlmann, Slsedtw. 1. pp. 337, 368, 386, 397. 
Groaley, Ephemerides, p. 101. 
44 Merchants from seventeen kingdom* had their settled 
fctnkiles at Bruges, besides strangers from almost unknown 
eoutrftea, who repaired thither." Hallam's Middle Ages, 
vat. lii, p. 378. Mr. Hallam quotes for the fact Meyer, fol. 
MS, ad aon. 1383. 

1 The fairs of Champagne were more ancient than the 
MOatr itself. Tmjy are mentioned as early us the year 427, 
k a letter from Sidoniu* Apollinaris to St. Loup. They 
Wtfttoo aid flourished, without any one's interfering with 
flan. Philip's ordinance is the mwt ancient royal docii- 
l tint relates t> them Grosley, Ephemerides, pp. 102-4. 



This was sufficient to shut up the counters o! 
! Troyes : he had no need to interdict, as he did, 
. all traffic " with the Flemings, the Genoese, 
the Italians, and the Provencals." 

At a later moment, the French king perceiv- 
ed that he had killed his goose which laid the 
golden eggs. He reduced the duties, recalled 
the merchants.* But he had himself taught 
them to take another route. They reached 
Flanders henceforward either by way of Ger- 
many or by sea. The emergency taught Venice 
a l older navigation, which brought it into direct 
communication with the Flemings and English, 
across the ocean. 

France, throughout its length and breadth, 
remained almost impenetrable to commerce. 
The roads were too dangerous, the tolls too 
numerous. The barons did not pillage to the 
same extent as formerly ; but the king's agents 
plundered in their stead. Robbed like a mer- 
chant became a proverb. f The royal hand 
reached over all ; but it was seldom felt, savo 
as represented by the paw of the treasury. 
When the order came, it was for universal 
seizure : salt, water, air, rivers, forests, fords, 
defiles, nothing escaped fiscal ubiquity. 

Whit the coinage was constantly tampered 
with in France, it underwent little alteration in 
England. The French king had failed in his 
attempt to establish a uniformity of measures. 
One of the principal articles of the charter 
granted by the king of England to foreigners 
related to this point. After setting forth his 
great care for the merchants who visit or reside 
in England — Germans, French, Spaniards, Por- 
tuguese, Navarrese, Lombards, Tuscans, Pro- 
vencals, Catalans, Gascons, Toulousans, Ca- 
horcins, Flemings, Brabanters, and others — he 
guaranties them protection, good and prompt 
justice, good weight, and good measure. The 
judges who shall wrong a merchant shall be 
punished, even after having indemnified him. 
There shall be a judge in London for foreign- 
ers, to render them summary justice. In cases 
in which they shall be interested, the jury shall 
consist half of Englishmen, the other half of 
men of the same country as the stranger con- 
cerned. J 

* See the ordimncos of Charles-le-Bel and Phillppe-de- 
Valoi*. It was the rivalry of Lyons which completed the 
ruin of the fairs of Champagne. When to fl«cal annoyances 
were added the alarm and losses of internal war, Troyes 
was deserted, and Lyons opened her gites as an a«ylum for 
commerce. To revive the fairs of Champ igne. it was found 
necessary to abolish the fairs of Lyons. In 1-Wi, two of the 
four fairs of Lyons were transferred to Bourges. and two to 
Troyes ; hut they declined the moment Lyons was allowed 
to reopen her in irkets. Ibid. pp. 107-109. 

f "Uu'ilsen ri-»sent leur profit coinmu d'un imrrlnnd." 
(They might make their profit of it, as out of a merchant.) 
Coinine*. 1. it. c. 10. 

X The king *et* forth that he grants them for ever, both 
in his own name and in that of hi* ?u«-ce<u«or-* ; lit, safs 
residence under the royal protection, and exemption froir 
certain specified duties, (De murtirio, pontngio, rt panagim 
liberi el quitti — " from city-wall, bridge, and grazing duties ;'*) 
2dly, liberty to sell wholesale to whom they choo<e, and even 
to retail merceries and spices ; 3dly, the right of importing 
nnd exporting, on payment of the duties, alt arUcles except 
wine, which ta tuA to to exYutt&&^\\bHNL\.>kA 'tiv^t «?»*&&. 
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Even before this chartpr, foreigners flocked 
to England. Looking at the impetus acquired 
by commerce in the thirteenth century, one 
cannot be much surprised that an English 
merchant should have invited and feasted five 
kings in the fourteenth.* The historians of 
the middle age speak of English commerce in 
the same terms that one might use in the 
present day. 

" O England, could the vessels of Tarshish, 
bo vaunted in Scripture, compare with thine 1 
.... Aromatics come to thee from the four 
climates of the world. Pisans, Genoese, and 
Venetians, bring thee the sapphire and emerald, 
rolled down by the rivers of Paradise. Asia 
humbly ministereth to thee purple, Africa balm, 
Spain gold, Germany silver. Flanders, thy 
weaver, weaves for thee costly garments *mt 
of thy wool. Gascony pours thee out is 
wines. The islands, from Ursa to the Hyades, 
minister to thee . . . . More happy, however, 
art thou, through thy own fecundity ; the ribs 
of all people throughout the world bless thee, 
kept warm by the fleeces of thy sheep !"f 

Wool and meat are the primitive elements 
of England and of the English race. Before 
England v*as the great manufactory of iron- 
ware and woollens for the whole world, she 
was a manufactory of meat. From time 
immemorial her people have been a cattle- 
breeding, sheep-rearing race ; a race fed on 
flesh. Hence, their freshness of complexion, 
beauty, strength. Their greatest man, Shak- 
speare, was at first a butcher. 

May I be here allowed to describe my per- 
sonal impressions. 

I had seen London, and great part of 
England and Scotland ; I had admired rather 
than understood. It was only on my return, 
as I was going from York to Manchester, 
across the island, that I felt a distinct percep- 
tion of what England is. It was morning, 



license ; 4thly, security from seizure of their merchandise ; 
5lhly, good justice, since, if wronged by a judge, he shall 
be punished, even though he hav*e indemnified them; 6thly, 
in all trials in which they are interested, one half of the jury 
to consist of their countrymen; Tthly, but one weight and 
measure throughout the kingdom, and in each town or seat 
of a fair there is to be a royal weight, the balance to be 
thoroughly empty, and the weigher is not to turn it with 
his hands ; Bthly. a judge at I/ondon. to render them speedy 
justice ; Othly, for all these privileges they are to pay a 
penny more on every tun imported, and forty deniers more 
on every bag of wool, dec. ; lOthly, but, these duties once 

I mid, they are free to trade throughout the length and 
ireadth of the kingdom. Shortly afterwards, the privileges 
of those towns which would have interfered with this free 
trade are declared null and void. The king and barons did 
not trouble themselves about the competition of the foreign- 
ers injuring the EnglUh. Kymer. il. 747. Last edition. 

* "In 13KJ, I'icard. who had been lord mayor some yen re 
liefore, entertained Edward III. nnd the Mack Prince, the 
kings of France, Scotland, and Cyprus, with many of the 
nobility, at his own hou>e in the Vintry. and presented them 
With handsome girts." Ilall.nm's Middle Ages, vol. iii. 
p. 380. Mr. Hal lam cites Macpherson, Annals of Com- 
merce, p. 415, (who quotes S»ow.) 

t . . . Tibi de tuft materia vestes prcliosas tua textiix 
Flandria texuit. Tibi vimun tua Vnsronia ministravit. 

Tlbi servierunt omnes in«uiu> Tibi per orbem bene- 

rflxcrunt omnium latent nationum, de tuis ovium vclleribus 
calclacta. Matth Westm. pp. 340, 841. 



with a cold fog. The land seemed toitnK 
longer surrounded only, but covered, drownst 
by the ocean. The landscape was but half 
revealed by a pale sun. The red bricks of 
the new houses would have contrasted harshly 
with the green turf, had not the tints been 
harmonized by the floating mist. Above the 
pastures, covered with sheep, flamed the red 
chimneys of the factories. Pasturage, tillage, 
manufacturing industry, were all here within a 
narrow space, one on the other, one nourished 
by the other — the grass living on the fog, the 
sheep on the grass, man on blood. 

Under this absorbing climate, man, ever a 
hungered, can only live by labor. Nature 
compels him to it. He pays her back with 
interest, makes her work herself, subdues by 
fire and steel. All England pants with strng. 
gle. Man seems scared by his efforts. Mark 
that red face, that strange air— -one would think 
him drunk. But his head and hand are steady ; 
he is only drunk with blood and strength. He 
treats himself like his steam-engine, which he 
fills and feeds to excess, to obtain from it its 
utmost power and velocity. 

The Englishman of the middle age wai 
almost what he now is, too highly fed, too 
prone to action, and warlike for want of em- 
ployment. 

England, already agricultural, was not yet 
manufacturing. She supplied the material, 
which others wrought. The wool was on one 
side of the strait, the workman on the other. 
The English butcher and the Flemish draper 
were united, in the midst of the quarrels of 
princes, by an indissoluble alliance, which 
France wished to break, a wish that cost it a 
hundred years of war. The king had at stake 
his succession to the French throne ; his peo- 
ple, liberty of commerce, and free trade for 
their wool. Assembled round the woolsack, 
the commons demurred less to the king's de- 
mands, and willingly voted him armies. 

The mixture of the spirit of trade with that 
of chivalry imparts a fantastical aspect to all 
this period of history. The haughty Edward 
III., who swore by the heron,, ar the round 
table, that ho would conquer France*— the 



Pir devant la roine. Robert s'agenoailla. 
Et dist que le hairon par temps departira, 
Mes que chou alt voue que le cuer II dim, 
" Vassal, dim la roine, or ne me paries ja : 
Dame ne peut vouer, puis qu'clle selfnenr a, 
Cat s'ellc veue riens. son marl pooir a, 
Une bien puet rapeller chou qu'elle vonera; 
Et honnls solt II corps que jasi pensera. 
Devant que mes chiers sires cominande le m'anu* 
£t dist le roy : " Voues. mes cots raquittera. 
Mes que finer en pulsse, mes cors s'en penera; 
Voues hanliement. et Dieux vous aidera." 
" Adonc, dit la roine, je sal bien, que ptaeha, 
Que sui jrrosse d'enfant, que mon corps sent! 14, 
Encore n'a il gaires. qu'en mon corps sv touraa. 
Et je voue, et prometh a Dieu. qui ine crem, 
<iul nasqul de la Vierge, que ses corps n'enplrs* 
Et qui mourut en crois, on le cruclfta. 
Que ja li frais de mol, de mon corps n'isten, 
Si m'en ares mene<e ou pals par dels. 
Poor avanchlcr le reu que vo corps vwae a; 
Et s'il en voelh Uir, qo&at besoini ***• sot. 
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nights, who, in consequence of 
e eye covered with red cloth,* 
uch fools as to serve at their 

The pious simplicity of the 
lot belong to this age. These 
om, are the hireling agents, the 
ravellers" (commis-voyageurs) 
ind Ghent merchants. Edward 
tanity, lay aside his pride, seek 
:lothiers and weavers, give his 
>ssip, the brewer Artaveld, and 
►pulace from a butcher's dresser, f 
igedies of the fourteenth century 
mic part. In the haughtiest 

is something of the Fa I staff, 
y, Spain, and the fine climates 
he English showed themselves 
>us than brave. It is the Her- 
(ox-eating.) They come 
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itel d'achier li miens corps s'ochira ; 
terdue, et li fruls periM.'* 
I'entent, moult fonnent Pen pensa; 
linement nuls plus ne vouera.'* 
artis, la roino en mengna. 
he fu fait, ii rots 8'nparellla, 
i ne*, la mine i entra, 
chevalier avecques lul mena. 
vers, li rois ne a'arret*. 
nt venu, la daino dciivra; 
'racieux la dame s'acouka, 
ot non. quant on le baptisa. 
> Dame le sien veu aquitta; 
tout fait, main preudomme en morra, 
hevalier dolent s'en clamera, 
de fetnmc pour lasse s'en tenra. 
rount des Englcs pir dela. 
leu* vetu du hairon. — Ce petit pofcme se 
lu t. i. de Fruhsarl, ed. Dacier-Buchon, 

fore the queen, and said that the heron 
id by. hut that the heart must tell her 
is*al,"sald the queen, "speak not so to 
make a vow since she has a lord, for if 
her husband has power to revoke what- 
; and shame to the body of her who shail 
ly dear lord shall have commanded me." 
" Vow ; my heart will see you through 
abor to accomplish it ; vow boldly, and 
aid." "Then," said the queen, "I well 
! time I have been big with child, which 
this moment it turned in my body ; and 
to God who created me, who was born 
§e> body perished not, and who died on 
crucified,— that my fruit shall not leave 
have taken me into the land beyond, to 
your body hath vowed ; and if you wish 
e shall be need of you, a dagger of steel 
; I shail lose my soul, and the fruit of 
rish." And when the king heard her, 
; and said, " Certes, none can vow more 
•on was divided, the queen ate of it. 
i done, the king made preparations, and 
1 the queen embarked, and took many a 
•her. The king stopped not thence to 
they had crossed the sea. the lady was 
5 lady was delivered of a fine lovely boy, 
is name when he was baptized. Thus 
filled her vow. For all to be done, many 
die, and many a good knight shall call 
a worthy woman hold herself unfortu- 
iglish court went on beyond.) 
imong them many young knights bache- 
of their eyes covered with a piece of 
could not see with it. It was said they 
some ladies in their country, that they 
it one eye until they had personally per 
i of arms in France ; nor would they 
vhatever questions were asked them ; so 
at their strange demeanor." Froissart, 

uchon, ♦. I. p. 214. 



literally to devour the land. But, in return, 
they are conouered bv the fruits and wines. 
Their princes die of indigestion ; their armies 
of dysentery. 

Read, after this, Froissart, that Walter Scott 
of the middle age ; follow hirn in his never- 
ending tales of adventures and feats of arms. 
Gaze in our museums on the heavy and bril- 
liant suits of armor of the fourteenth century. 
. . . . Do they not look like the spoils of 
Renaud or of Roland ? . . . . However, these 
strong corslets, these moving fortresses of 
steel, do most honor to the prudence of trios') 
who muffled themselves up in them. . . . 
Whenever war becomes a trade and traffic, the 
weight of defensive arms ever thus increases. 
The merchants of Carthage and of Palmyra 
went into battle similarly equipped.* 

Such is the strange character of this period ; 
at once warlike and mercantile. Its history is 
epopee and tale— j romance of Arthur and 
farce of Scaramo$?h. • The whole epoch is 
double, and squinting. Contrasts prevail : 
prose and poetry in all directions give one 
another the lie, and rally each other. The 
two centuries which intervene between the 
dreams of Dante and those of Shakspeare, 
themselves produce the effect of a dream. It 
is A Midsummer Night's Dream, in which the 
poet brings together at pleasure handicraftsmen 
and heroes, and where the noble Theseus 
figures by the side of joiner Bottom, whose 
fine ass's ears turn Titania's head. 

While the young Edward makes a sorry 
beginning of his reign by doing homage to 
France, Philippe of Valois commences his 
with' a flourish of trumpets. Feudal himself, 
son of the feudal Charles of Valois, and spring- 
ing from the branch of the royal house, friendly 
to the barons, he is supported by them. Yet 
had these very barons and Charles of Valois 
himself maintained woman's right to the suc- 
cession on the death of Louis Hutin, and 
had wished the crown, treated as a feminine 
fief, to pass by marriage into different families, 
and so remain weak. They forgot this policy 
when the claim of males to the succession 
placed on the throne one of themselves, the 
son of their leader, Charles of Valois. They 
relied on his correcting the unjust and violent 
acts of the preceding reigns ; for instance, on 
his restoring Franche-Comt6 and Artois to 
those who had so long vainly laid claim to 
them. Robert of Artois, thinking his cause 
gained, contributed powerfully to the elevation 
of Philippe. 

At first, the new king displayed great com- 
plaisance towards the barons. He began by 
freeing them from the obligation of paying 
their debts, f In token of a gracious accessioc 



* For Carthage, tee, in particular. Plutarch*! Life of 
Tiinoleon. For Palmyra, see the authorities quoted in my 
Life of Zenobia, in the Biographic Univeta de MM. 
Michaud. 

f They pretended that there was a conspiracy 
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and of good justice, he strung up his predeces- 
sor's treasurer on an entirely new gibbet.* It 
was, as we have said, the custom of the day. 
But since a monarch, truly a juaticer, is the 
natural protector of the weak and afflicted, 
Philippe welcomed the count of Flanders, ill- 
entreated by the men of Bruges, just after the 
fashion that Charles-le-Bel had comforted the 
good queen Isabella. 

It was quite a festival to handsel the new 
accession by a war with these citizens. The 
nobility eagerly attended the king. However, 
the men of Bruges and of Ypres, though de- 
serted by those of Ghent, did not distress 
themselves. They advanced to meet him, 
well-armed and in good order, as far as Cassel, 
which they desired to protect, (August 23d.) 
The insulting device on their banners was a 
*»ock, with this bantering motto : — 

•iluand ce coq ley chanten 
lie Roy trouve cy cntrera."t 

It was not for laefe #f h£irt that they failed 
to realize this vaunt, but want of endurance 
and patience. While the two armies were in 
presence and watching each other, the Flem- 
ings felt that their atfairs were going ill, that 
the looms of Ypres were still, and their bales 
unopened in the markets of Bruges. The 
manufacturers had left their souls in their 
counting-houses. Each day, as they saw their 
villages in flumes, they calculated both what 
they lost, and what they missed gaining. They 
could hold out no longer, and would put an end 
to this by an engagement. Their leader, Zan- 
ekin, (Little John,) disguising himself as a 
dealer in fish, visits the French camp. None 
there bestowed a thought on the enemy. The 
nobles, richly attired, spent their time in gos- 
siping, feasting, and visiting each other. The 
Flemings burst into the camp just as the king 
is dining, bear down all before them, and force 
their way to the royal tent. J Once more, the 

of moan condition to ruin the French nobility, and so ob- 
tained at once an order from the kin^ it' the imprisonment 
of all their creditors, and sequestration u their property; 
there followed the ordinance, which reduced their debt* by 
a fourth, and allowed four months' grace, without interest. 
Con tin. <i. de Nangh, p. %. Ord. t. ii. p. 59. 

* Pierre Reiny. Con tin. G. de Xnng. p. £7. 

f " When thix same cock »hall crow, 

The foundling king ahull enter here." 

Calling the mid king Philip, the rot/ trouve, (the foundling 
king.) Oudegherst, fol. 257. 

% Oncques en Tost dti roy ne felt on guet; ct lei grands 
seigneur* nlerent d'une tente en I'autre, pour eux deduire, 

en leurs belle* roU'x Froissart describes the attack 

as follows: — "Tho-e that were in the garrison at (.'a*, el set 
out one day, about vo|M>rs, with a design to defeat the king 
and all his army. They marched very quietly without noise 
in three divisions ; the first of which advanced *trnight to 
the tents of the king, and was near surprising him, as he 
was seated at Hipper, as well as his whole household. The 
second went to the tmtsof the king of Bohemia, and almost 
found him in the sumo Mtuiti >n. The third division at- 
tacked the quarters of the count of Ilainatilt, and nearly 
surprised him ; . . . . tiny would all have been slain, if it 
had not l>e«.n, ns it wi-re, a minrlr of fiod: but, by Ids 
gra^e. each of these lord* defratrd their enemies, and so 
completely, that, in the space of an hour, out of twelve 
ihousmd Flemings, not one e*ca|M>d. Their captain was 
*/.*«> killnl. Sur did any of lho*e captains, receive any 
inU'lligemc of the other until the business w&» VutaYieu. 



scene of precipitation on the part of the Fleth 
ings, and of carelessness on the part of tin 
French, is repeated ; and the event was dc 
better for the first. These bulky Fleming*, 

| whether through brutal pride in their bodily 
strength, whether through shop-keeping pru- 

, deuce, or the ostentation of wealth, had taken 
it iuto their heads to wear, though on foot, the 
heavy corslets of knights. It is true they were 
well protected, but they could hardlv budge. 
They were stifled by their armor, 'rhineec 
thousand of them strewed the earth, and their 
count, re-entering his states, put to death ten 
thousand more within three days.* 

Indisputably, the king of France was at this 
moment a great king. He had just reinstated 
Flanders in its state of dependence on hin. 
The king of England had done him homage for 
his French provinces. His cousins reigned at 
Naples and in Hungary. He was protector of 
the king of Scotland. He was surrounded by 
a court of kings — by those of Navarre, Major- 
ca, Bohemia ; and the Scottish monarch was 
often one of the circle. The famous John of 
Bohemia, of the house of Luxembourg, and la- 
ther to the emperor Charles IV., declared that 
he could not live out of Paris, the mast chival- 
rous residence in the world. He fluttered over 
all Europe, but ever returned to the court u( 
the great king of France — where was kept up 
one constant festival, where jousts and tourna- 
ments ever went on, and the romances of chit- 

, airy, king Arthur and the round table, were 
realized. 

To have an idea of the royal state of the 
time, you must see Vincennes, the Windsor of 
the Valois. You must see it, not as it now is, 
half razed to the ground ; but as it was when 
its four towers vomited forth to the four«winds,f 

: plumed and blazoned squadrons, large feudal 

I armies, when four kings descending into the 

, lists, jousted before the most Christian king; 

j when this noble scene was set in a majestic 

.forest, whose oaks, centuries old, reared their 
heads as high as the battlements, and stags 
" belled' 1 all night at the foot of the towers, 
until day, and the huntsman's horn drove them 
into its bosky depths .... Vincennes is now 
nothing ; and yet, not to speak of its donjon 

! keep, I see from where I am now writing its 
little clock tower, with no less than eleven 

| tiers of ogives. 

i 

Of all the Flemings not one turned his back; lint they were 
1 all slaughtered on the *pot. and lay In three large heap*, one 
! upon the other. This battle hapjiencd in the year of gzaoi 

13-J8, on St. Bartholomew's day.*' B. 1. e.22. 
* Contin. (i. de N;mgh», p. IX). Oudegheret c. 151. f.3ft 

— I regret not having seen M> WarnkcDnig's important woh, 
. liefore iny description of the battle of Courtrai was in r*U'. 

— A'e. l/li Moire dc la Flandre et de ses Institutions Citlto 

et Politique*, jusqu'a l'annee 13D5, par M. Warn tarsi.. 

translated lVom tie German by M.Ghueidorf. J835. Iwmti 

refer, particularly, to page* 305 und 308 of the fir*t vuiumr. 

for xome interesting circuiwttances which complete my at* 

count. 

t Like the churches of the middle age and the elite* ef 
, antiquity, the castles were, I am of opinion. In general m 
, towards the east, (oriemlis.) See my Histoife Boantin.aai 
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In the midst of this feudal pomp, which de- 
lighted the barons, they hud soon reason to sur- 
mise that the son of their friend, Charles of 
VaJois, would he no otherwise king than were 
the dons of Philippe-le-Bel. The lirst act of 
this chivalrous reign was an ignoble process ; 
and the royal castle soon became a record- 
office where handwritings were compared and 
forgeries detected. This process aimed at no 
less than the ruin and dishonor of one of the 
great barons, of a prince of the blood, of the 
rery man who had most contributed to Philippe's 
elevation, of his cousin and brother-in-law, Rob- 
ert of Artois. This process revealed what was 
most of all humiliating to the great barous, one 
of their number a' forger and sorcerer : two 
crimes which characterize the age. Hut, until 
now, they had not been attached to the name of 
knight, or been detected in one of his rank. 

Robert complained that for twenty-six years 
be had been supplanted in the po.- session of 
Artois by Mahaut, (Matilda,) his father's young- 
est sister, and wife of the count of Burgundy. 
Philippe-le-Bel had supported the claim* of 
Mahaut and of her two daughters, the wives of 
his sons, and who had brought them the mag- 
nificent dowers of Artois and Franche-Comte. 
On the demise of Louis Hut in, Robert, taking 
advantage of the reaction in favor of feudalism, 
threw himself upon Artois. But he was com- 
pelled to let go his hold. Philippe-le-Long 
marched against him. He therefore waited 
until all Plulippe-lc-Bel's sons should be dead, 
and a son of Charles of Valois mount the 
throne ; in which last event none had a greater 
share than Robert. f In his gratitude, Philippe 
uf Valois gave him the command of the van- 
guard in the Flemish campaign, and erected 
his coitnty of Beaumont-lc-Roger into a peer- 
age. His wife was the king's sister, Jane of 
\ alois, who could not be content with being 
countess of Beaumont, and hoped that her 
brother would restore Artois to her husband.- 
She maintained that the king would do justice 
to Robert, if he could produce any new docu- 
ment in his favor, no matter how small.% 

Warned of the danger, the countess Mahaut 
"hastened to Paris, but died almost on her arri- 
val. Her rights devolved on her daughter, 
Philippe-Je-Long'a widow. She too die. 1 , three 
months after her mother. $ The only competi- 

• A decree uf the court of Franco, delivered In full pnr- 
liunent, rejected the claims of Robert und of his successors 
mc ever, and directed, "Thai the said Robert should love 
Ibe countess as his dear uuut, and the said counter should 
km the mid Robert an her good nephew." 

t The ancient Chronicle of Flanders went so far as to 
0tb him all the honor of it: — "And the h.tron* were not 
speed lo make him king; hut. however, the art-tin were 
m Managed by Die effort* of Mc**lre Robert d'Artois. lint , 
Hnalfe Philippe .... was elected kin;; of France." Chron. j 
C.I7, p. 131. Mem. Ar. Insc. a. , r »ih2. j 

t Que ae II II en pen* monstrer lettre. ja si petite, nc sera, 
<ae II II delivrem la 1,'omte. Ibid. dun. | 

$ The common report was, that Mahaut had l>een |>oi- 
loaei, {tnkcrhee.) As to Jane, her daughter. "One night 
•a* wu disponing with her ladies ami th<>y took a fancy! 
to ajnk c^rrcy." (wine mixed with honey and spices and 
till l b dear,) "nod she bad n butler named Hup- , 
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tor now left to contest the prize with Robert 
was the duke of Burgundy, the husband oi 
Jane, Philippe-le-Long's daughter, and grand- 
daughter of Mahaut. The duke himself was 
the king's wile's brother. He was allowed to 
take possession of the county by Philippe, who, 
Itowever, reserved to Robert the right of bring- 
ing forward his claims.* 

Robert lacked neither documents nor wit- 
nesses. The countess Mahaut's chief counsel- 
lor had been the bishop of Arras. He died, leav- 
ing large property ; and the countess brought 
an action of recovery against the bishop's mis- 
tress, a certain dame Divion, whose husband 
was a knight,t and with whom she fled to 
Paris. Scarcely had she arrived before Jane 
of Valois, who knew her to be acquainted with 
all the bishop's secrets, pressed her to deliver 
up whatever papers she might have in her pos- 
session — and she even asserted that the prin- 
cess threatened her with drowning or burning. \ 
Having no papers, she fabricated some : first, a 
letter from the bishop asking Robert's forgive- 
ness for his having purloined the title-deeds ; 
and then, a charter of Robert's grandfather, 
securing Artois to his father. These, and 
other documents to hack them, were hastily 
forged by a clerk of Divion's, and she attached 
old seals to thcm.$ She had taken care to get 
from the abhev of St. Denvs the name:* of the 
peers at the time of the supposititious deeds ;|| 

pin, who had lived with the countess, her mother 

As soon as the queen (la royne) was in her bed, she was 
seized with the pangs of death, Hnd quickly pave up the 
glur>t, and the |M>i*on pushed out of her e)es, her in lUlb, 
her nrne, her earn; and her body was covered with white 
and blHck *pots." Chron. de Flandre. Ibid. p. G03. 

* " Having been givt n to understand, that at the treaty 
of marriage between I'hilip|*e of Artois ami Hlanche of Brit 
tnny .... of the which treaty there wen 1 two letters rati 
tied by Philip the Fair .... and reg'ntered in our regis lei 
office, the which letters, since the said count's decease, hnvt 
been abstracted by our dear cousin, Mahuult d' Artois. Alc* 
13*). Ibid. p. GDI. 

t Qmedam mulier nobilis et formosn. qua* fuerat M 
Thcodorici concubina. (Jest. Kphc. Leo,!, p. 408. 

\ The princess, she suited, even threatrned her In the 
name of the king—" I have souitht to cxriiie \oii, she said, 
by representing to him that you have none of the said let- 
ters, but he answered that he would have you burnt if yon 
do not give him some." Ibid. p ; fiUO. 

$ I«a Divion had been dispatched to Artois expressly to 
procure the count's seal. Alter some search she found one 
in the hands of Ourson-le Borgne, (Orson the squint-eyed.) 
named (nicknamed ?) the handsome Parisian. He n«ked 
three hiuidrrd iivres for it. Not having the sum, she of- 
fered him as security a black hor*e, on which her hu*hand 
had jou«ted at Arras. Ourson refu«ed ; and then, with her 
husband's leave, she plaeed in his hands jewels, to wit, two 
crowns, three chaplets, two ngmifs, and two rings nil of 
gold, und valued at -even hundred und twenty-four livres 
Parlsls. Ibid. pp. OKI, tilO.— "Then she took a seal from a 
letter which had lieeu sealed by the said bishop Thierry, 
ii nd by a cunning trick (|Kir barat enffigueur) removed it 
fmm this old letter und placed it on the new. And Je:iune 
and Marie, servants of the said Divion, witnessed this, 
Marie holding the caudle, und Jeanne assisting." lUd. 
p. 3ii8. Evidence of Martin de Neu-.|M>rt. — I .a Divion 
averred th.il she, and the lady of Ilea union t. and Jeunne, 
'• were the only three who had to do with the seal." Ibid 
p. fill. 

|| Moreover, "since king Philippe was won' to write hit 
letters in Latin." they got a chupl.iin named Thihaulx, of 
Menu.*, to furnish them with the beginning and end of a 
letter of contirm.ition (of a wnrnnt ?; in thN hnzuage. which 
he was told was for the marriage of Jean d' Artois with Ik* 
Demoiselle de I Jtwttt. Ibvtl. v. ViVi. 
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but with this exception, but few precautions 
were taken. The documents preserved in the 
Tresor des Chartes are plainly false ;* at this 
epoch of caligraphy, important deeds were 
written with far different pains, f 

In support of these deeds, Robert produced 
fifty-five witnesses. J Several deposed that 
Enguerrand de Marigny, while in the cart, on 
his way to the gibbet, confessed his having 
been an accomplice of the bishop's in the ab- 
straction of the title-deeds. 

This romance was but ill-supported by Rob- 
ert. When called on by the king's attorney, 
in the royal presence, to declare whether he 
meant to rely on these equivocal documents, he 
first said, " Yes," then. " No."$ Dame Divion 
confessed the whole, as did the witnesses ;| 
and their confessions are extremely naive and 
circumstantial. Among other things, she states 
that she went to the Palais de Justice to know 
if seals could be counterfeited, that she had 
paid a hundred crowns to a burgess for the 
deed which supplied the seals, and that the 
deeds were written in her hotel, place Bau- 
doyer, by a clerk who was in a great fright, 
and who, in order to disguise his hand, made 
use of a brass pen*, &c.^|f The wretched wo- 



* Archives, Section Hist J., 439. 

t However, La Divion seems to have attached great im- 
portance to her performance. She sent the documents, as 
she forged them, to Robert of Artois, " saying these words 
• Sir, see here the copy of the letters which we have : look if 
It is good :' and he answered, ' If 1 have it like this, It will 
do.' " At first, she was for s'ibmlliing them to the inspec- 
tion of fkilled writers, (li des experts.) Mem. Acad. x. 
Ibid. 

X Archive*, Sect. Hist. J., 439, No. 2. — They took care to 
p:ive the way for these witness?:*, by preparatory written 
proof in the forged Itrtter of the bis-liup of Arras : — "Of the 
which letters I have one ; the others, containing the treaty 
of marriage of Madame the queen Jane, were thrown by 
one of our great lord* into the fire." .... Ibid. p. 597. 

$...." And sworn to the king, with hands uplifted to 
the saints, that a man clothed in black ju*t like the arch- 
bi*hop of Rouen, had given him the said letters of con- 
firmation." This was his confessor: to whom Robert had 
given the letters, in order that he might safely swear, when 
he had them returned, that he had received them from him. 
Ibid. p. CIO. 

|j Jacques Roudclle admitted that he was told if he would 
give evidence, " it should be worth a journey to St. James 
in Gallicia to him." C4rard de Juvigny, "that lie had 
home false witness at the request of the said Monsieur 
Robert, who rune so often to him that he was quite tired 
out." .... Ibid. p. 599. 

ir Im Divion's deposition "Likewise she confesses 

that her said clerk, l'rot, wrote by her orders all the said 
false letters, and wrote that to which hangs the seal of the 
said lute countess, with a brass pen, to di>guise his hand. 
.... Likewise she says, that Mons. Robert immediately 
afterwards sent the said l'rot she knows not where, to what 
place, or to what part; that she had said to Mons. Robert, 
'Sir, 1 don't know what we should do with this clerk. I 
greatly doubt his demeanor, for he is timorous Iteyond 
every thing; and whatever noise he hears in the night, he 
says — Alas! my lady, alas* Jane, the officers are seeking 
me, muttering to himself. What I suffer, what I suffer, (Ju 
en ay trap grant paour.j And to myself he has talked all 
day long of his great fcar. and that should he be taken and 
thrown into prison, he would say all without sparing any 
thing.' And said, that the said Mons. Robert answered 
her, 'We will h>ok well to it.' But she d«>es not know 
where he K but believes him to be in some lodging in the 
territory of the said Mons. Robert." .irthires. Section Hit- 
ter. T 440, No. 11. "Likewise she says, that the said 
Dame Marie has repeatedly knelt to her. praying and im- 

Coring her with clasped hands, saying, ' For (»od's sake, 
dy, Jel Monseigneur have the le iters you wot of, as he 



man vainly repeated that she had been forced j 
to the act by Madame Jeanne de Valois : she | 
was burnt all the same in the pig-market, neat \ 
the gate St. Honore.* Robert, who was fur- "■ 
ther accused of having poisoned Mahaut and ' 
her daughter, did not wait to stand his trial,! 
but made his escape to Brussels,! whence h« 
repaired to London and the English court ■ 
His wife, the king's sister, underwent a kind j 
of banishment to Normandy. His sister, mo j 
countess of Foix, was accused of impudicity, ■ 
and her son, Gaston, was authorized to imprison 
her in the castle of Orthez. The king believed 
that he had every thing to fear from this family. 
Indeed, Robert hid commissioned assassins to 
murder the duke of Burgundy, the chancellor, 
the grand treasurer, and other enenres of his.§ 
There were means of guarding against assas- 
sination ; but where was there security against 
sorcery \ Robert attempted to kill the queen 
and her son by the agency of waxen images. J 

needs them for his right to the county of Artoys ; sod I 
know that you can do it if you like, for it were great pity 
he should lie disinherited for want of letter*, and he wutt 
but a very little one. The king has told Madame that if bt 
can show never so little a letter, that he will give him Uw 
county ; and so, for God's sake, think of It, and relieve Moo- 
seigneur and Madame from the state of nneasiness they in 
now in. For they are so overwhelmed with sorrow that 
they cannot drink, eat, sleep, or rest night or day."' Ar- 
chives, Section His tor. J., 440, No. 11. 

* Four years afterwards, Jeannette. her servant, vne>r > 
went the same punishment there. As for the false wit- 
nesses, the principal were exposed to the prUory, In shir* 
covered with red tongues. Archives, Ibid. No. 43. 

t Mem. de 1' Academic 7. 616-641. 

X .... He remained foi some time in Brabant. The 
duke had advised him to leave Brussels for Ijouvain, and 
had promised in the marriage contract of his son with Marie 
of France, that Robert should quit his dominions. How- 
ever, he remained for some time on the frontier*, going 
from castle to castle, "and the dnko of Brabant knew it 
well." The patron (avove) of Huy had given him his rbap- 
lain, brother Henri, to guide him. and " to go on his errand* 
in this wild country." Taking refuge in the castle of 
Argenteau. and being forced to qnit it "for the ribaldry 
{ribauderie) of his servant," he repaired to Namur. and had 
to negotiate a long time before he was received there, having 
to wait in a |>oor house, as hi* cousin, the muni, was absent 
with the king of Bohemia. Ibid. pp. 6^1-023. 

$ " The assassins went as far as Reims, where thev 
thought to find the count of Bar, at a festival he was to hold 
in honor of the ladies." But they found they were tracked, 
and had to return. This failing, Robert determine on 
visiting France himself. He stayed a fortnight ; and n? 
turr.cl. impressed by his wife with the conviction. th»t if 
he were to kill the king, all Paris would declare for him. 
Ibid. pp. G£>, 62(1. 

|| Between the feast of St. Remy. and All-Saints' Day of 
the same year, 1333, Robert sent for brother Henry, uod. 
after many kind words, (caresses,) began by again rortftien- 
tially telling him a falsehood, saying, " that his friends had 
sent him from France a volt or voutt, which the queen 
had had made for his destruction. Brother Henry inquired. 
' What is a voust V * It is an image of wax,' replied Robert, 
4 which one has baptized, to annoy (grever) tho*e one wisue« 
to annoy.' 'Wo do not call them votdz in this countrj.' 
replied the monk, ' we call them mantes.' " Robert did in4 
keep up the imposition long, but confessed to brother Henry 
that what he had just told him about the queen wn» n>4 
true, but that he had an important secret to imparl lo him. 
which he would not reveal until he had sworn to hiui that 
he would receive it under the seal of confession. The monk 
swore, " his hand on the pix." Then Robert opened a suwll 
casket, and took out of it "an image of wax, wrapped op in 
a kerchief of crape, which itnige was after the fashion ot the 
figure of a young man. and was, he thinks, about a foot and 
a half long, and he saw it very clearly through the ketrhkC 
winch was very loose, and around its head was liair such 
as a young man wears." The monk wanted to touch it 
" ' Don't touch it, brother Henry,' said Robert lo fehm. 'it If 
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The king's furious persecution of one of the 
first barons of the kingdom, and his loading 
him with an opprobrium which reflected on the 
whole baronage, could not but weaken the 
friendly dispositions of the nobility towards the 
bon of Charles of Valois. The burgesses and mer- 
chants must have been still more discontented. 
The king had ordered his bailiffs to tax provi- 
sions and wages (salaires) in the markets, so as 
to lower them by one-half. He thus chose to 
pay for every thing half-price, while he doubled 
the duties : all payment for which he refused 
except in money of full weight.* 

One of the subjects of the king of France, 
and who, perhaps, suffered the most, was the 
pope, whom he treated less like a subject than 
a slave. He had threatened John XXII. to 
have him prosecuted as a heretic by the univer- 
sity of Paris. His conduct towards the empe- 
.~or was singularly Machiavelian. While nego- 
tiating with him, he compelled the pope to make 
a war of bulls on him. He would have liked 
to have made himself emperor. Benedict 
XII. confessed to the imperial ambassadors 
with tears, that the king of France had threat- 
ened to use him worse than Boniface VIII. had 
been,f if ne granted the emperor absolution ; 
and he had great difficulty in resisting a new 
demand of Philippe's, which would have se- 
cured at once the omnipotence of the latter, 
and the complete degradation of the papacy. 
He wished the pope to grant him for three 
years the disposal of all the benefices in France, 
and for ten, the right, of levying tenths for the 
crusade throughout Christendom. J Once be- 



colte finished, this to baptized, and has been sent me from 

France quite finished and baptized ; there is nothing mora 

to be done to this, which is made against John of France, 

and In his nanie, and to grieve (grever) him: This I tell 

ytm 'n confession. Bat I want another, and I want u> have 

It baptised.' • And for whom is it V said brother Henry. ' It 

Is against a she-devil,* said Robert, ' it is against the queen, 

not queen, bat she-devil ; and as long as she lives she will 

do no good bat only grieve me, and while she lives I shall 

have no peace ; bat were she and her son dead, I should at 

once be reconciled with the king, and do with him all that 

I liked. I doubt nothing : so pray you to bapUze It for me, as 

It is all ready and only wants baptism : I have the godfathers 

and godmothers ready, and all that is required except btp- 

tism .... it most be done exactly as you baptize a child, 

and a name be given to it.' The monk refused to lend his aid 

in such a matter, and showed that it was ill-done to put faith 

In It, and that it did no? befit so great a man as he was—* You 

wish to practise it on the king and queen, who are the very 

persons in the world who have it in their power to reinstate 

yon honorably.* Monsieur Robert replied, * I would rather 

strangle the devil, than let the devil strangle me/ " Ibid. 

a 087. 

• Nov. 1330. Ord. il. pp. 40. 5a 5ft. 

t In aorem nunUis,',quasl flens conqnerebatur, quod ad 

■rtncipem easel lncllnatns, et quod rex Franclsi sibt scrlp- 

serll certis Jitteris, si Bavarum sine ejus voluntato alwol- 

tenet, pejora sibi fierent, quam papss Bonifacio a suls pne- 

eicaaaoribns essent facta. Albertus Argent, p. 127. 

% He annexed twenty-seven conditions to his departure 
far the crusade; among others, the re-establish jaent of the 
l iaf dom of Aries In favor of his son, the concession of the 
Clown of Italy to Charles, count of Aleneon, his brother, 
tad (he aocootroUed disposal of the faiuoas treasure of 
Jnha XXII. He postponed hb departure for three years, 
•ad ae ansae obstacle might arise in the interval, which 
sbrce bias to renounce the expedition, the power of 
; oa the validity of his reasons for such renunciation, 
e uufcn ed on two of the French bishops. Villani, 
La*, tit; *. Tit, Aba*. L x. p. 09. After long negotia- 




come collector of this universal tax, Philippe 
would have scattered his agents abroad in 
every direction, and, perhaps, have enmeshed 
Europe in the net of Frtnch financial adminis- 
tration. 

In a few years, Philippe de Valois had con- 
trived to otTend every one — the barons by tb** 
affair of Robert of Artois, the burgesses and 
merchants by his maximum and his coinage, 
the pope by his threats, and all Christendom by 
his duplicity with regard to the emperor and 
his demand' of levying in all kingdoms the 
tenths for the crusade. 

While this great power was thus undermi- 
ning itself, England was starting up. The 
young Edward III. had avenged his father by 
the death of Mortimer and the imprisonment 
of his mother, Isabella. He had welcomed 
Robert of Artois, and refused to give him up. 
He began to quibble with regard to his having 
done homage to France. At first, the two 
powers came into collision in Scotland. Phil- 
ippe sent succors to the Sr.i.fch, who were, 
nevertheless, defeated. In Guyenne, the at- 
tack was more direct ; and the French king's 
seneschal drove the English out of the disputed 
territory. 

But the grand movement originated in Flan- 
ders, in the city of Ghent. The Flemings 
happened to have a count, who was wholly 
French — Louis de Nevers, who was only count 
through the battle of Cassel and the humilia- 
tion of his country, and who resided at Paris, 
at the court of Philippe de Valois. Without 
consulting his subjects, he ordered a general 
arrest of all the English throughout Flanders ; 
on which Edward had all the Flemings in Eng- 
land arrested.* The commerce, which was 
fhe life-blood of each country, was thus sud 
t'enly broken off*. 

To attack the English through Guyenne and 
Flanders, was to wound them in their most 
sensible parts, to deprive them of cloth and 
wine. They sold their wool at Bruges, in or- 
der to buy wine at Bordeaux. On the other 
hand, without English wool, the Flemings were 
at a stand-still. Edward prohibited the expor- 
tation of wool,f reduced Flanders to despair, 
and forced her to fling herself into his arms. J 

At first, a crowd of Flemish workmen emi- 
grated into England, whither they were allured 
at any cost,$ and by every kind of flattery and 



ton, the pope granted him the tithes of the kingdom of 
France for *U years. 

* But at the same time he wrote v» the count and to the 
burgomasters of the three great cities, complaining of this 
arc of violence. Oudecherst, c 156, fol. 363. Meyer, lot 
136, ap. Si»m. t x. p. 103. 

t Statutnm fuit quod nulla lana crescens in Ang lla ex- 
eat, sed quod ex ea fierent panni in Anglia. Waisingh. 
Hi«L Anrl. 

X "Then might yon have seen throughout Fl sneers 
weavers, fullers, and others living by the woollen maaa- 
facture. either begging, or ashamed of this, or driven by 
debt, tilling the soil.** Meyer, p. 137. 

$ "All workers in cloths (operatores pannoram) eoastsg 
I Into England bad fit places assigned them, with away Uk- 
\ erlies and prVvWetjc*.* . . . ."totareft^B*a\Mn 
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caress. It is curious to see how low from this 
time forward this haughty nation will conde- 
scend, when the occasion and its interest re- 
quire. " Their dress shall be beautiful," wrote 
the English to Flanders, " their bedfellows still 
more beautiful."* I take it that the English 
character has been seriously modified by these 
emigrations, which went on during the whole 
of the fourteenth century. Previously, we 
find no indications of that patient industry 
which now distinguishes the English. By en- 
deavoring to separate Flanders and England, 
the French king only stimulated Flemish emi- 
gration, and laid the foundation of England's 
manufactures. 

Meanwhile, Flanders did not resign herself. 
The towns burst out into insurrection. % They 
had long hated the count, either because he 
supported the country against the monopoly of 
the towns,f or because he admitted the foreign- 
ers, the Frenchmen, to a share of their com- 
merce, x 

The men of Ghent, who undoubtedly repent- 
ed of having withheld their aid from those of 
Ypres and of Bruges at the battle of Cassel, 
chose, in 1337, as their leader, the brewer, 
Jacquemart Artaveld. Supported by the guilds, 
and, in particular, by the fullers and clothiers, 
Artaveld organized a vigorous ty runny. $ He 

onlj wan the exportation of wool forbidden, but all impor- 
tation of their fabrics prohibited "Likewise it was 

eniu ted, that no one should use cioth made out of England." 
YVaUingham. ann. 1335, 1336. — See Rymer, pas aim, and 
Anderson's History of Commerce, ice. 

* However, Walsingham says that they were debarred 
admission into England before the expiry of three year*, 
" that the pride ot the Flemings might be checked, who 
worshipped money-bags more than they respected English- 
men," (qui plus soceos quam Anglos vencrubantur.) Ann. 
1337. 

(The original of the passage quoted In the text seems to 
he the following — " Here they should feed on fat beef and 
mutton, till nothing but their fulness should stint their 
stomachs ; their beds should be good, and their bedfellows 
better, seeing the richest yeomen in England would not dis- 
dain to marry their daughters unto them, and such the 
English beauties, that the most envious foreigners could 
not but commend them." Fuller's Church History, quoted 
in lilouicneld's Hist, of Norfolk.— See Ilallam's Middle 
Ages, vol. Hi. note at p. 37U.) — Translator. 

t Meyer, p. 125, ann. 13*2. 

X "He gave a license to the merchants, St. Jean d' Angel y 
and of Rochelle, to import merchandise of all kinds into 
Stays, and appointed Damme as a staple for their wines 
.... and forbade all monopoly of the trade." Meyer, 
p. 130. 

$ "There was in Ghent a man that had formerly been a 
brewer of Meiheplin. called Jacob von Artaveld, w ho had 
gained so uiuch popular favor and power over the Fleming;*, 
that every thing was done according to his will. He com- 
manded in all Flanders, from one end to the other, with 
such uuthority, that no one dared to contradict his orders. 
Whenever he went out into the city of Ghent, he was 
attended by three or four score armed men on foot, among 
whom were two or three that were in his secrets ; if he met 
any man whom he hated or suspected, he was instantly 
killed ; for he had ordered tho*e who were in his confidence 
to remark whenever he should make a particular xign on 
meeting any person, and to murder him directly without 
fail, or waiting further orders, of whatever rank he might 
Ik*. This happened very frequently ; so that ninny principal 
men were killed ; and he was so dreaded, that no one dared 
to speak against his actions, or scarce to contradict him, but 
all were forced to entertain him handsomely. 

"When his companions before-mentioned had conducted 
him to his hotel, earn went home to his dinner, and im- 
mediately after returned to the street before his hou*e, 
where they remained nuking a noise and brawling, until 



assemble^ at Ghent the men of the three great 
cities, " and showed them that they could not 
live without the king of England ; for all Flan- 
ders depended on cloth-making, and, without 
wool, one could not make cloth ; therefore, he 
recommended them to keep the English king 
thekJViend."* 

Edward was a very little prince to oppose to 
this great power, Philippe of Valois : but be 
had on his side the good wishes of Flanders, 
and the unanimous zeal of his English subjects. 
The barons who sold the wool, and the mer- 
chants who traded in it, equally demanded war. 
To render it more popular dtill, he sent a cir- 
cular to be read in all the parishes, informing 
the people of the wrongs done him by Philippe, 
and of his fruitless efforts to preserve peace. f 

It is curious to compare the adminibtratinn 
of the two kings at the beginning of this war. 
From this period, ike-proclamations of the king 
of England became exceedingly numerous. He 
orders every man between sixteen and sixty to 
take up arm s.J To protect the country frutn 
French fleets and Scottish invasions, he estab- 
lishes a system of signals on all the coasLv^ 
He takes Welshmen into his pay, and gives them 
a uniform.^ Procuring artillery, If he is the fir« 
to take advantage of this grand and fearful inven- 
tion. He provides for the fleet, and for the 
provisioning of his forces. He writes menace* 
to the earls who are to make preparation for 

he pleased to come out and go round the town, to pass his 
time and amuse him*elf: and thus was he escorted until 
he chose to go to supper Each of these soldiers had far 
Flemish groats a-day as uages, and for his expeuscN*hkb 
he had paid to him very* regularly every wee*. He had 
also in every town and casUewick through Flanders, »e> 
gcants and soldiers in his |*y, to execute his orders, sad 
serve him as spies, to find out if any were inclined to irhfi 
against him, and to give him information. The lnstsat be 
knew of any such being in a town, he was banished ur 
killed without delay, and none were so great as to bt 
exempted, for so early did he take such measures to gasrd 
himself. At the tamo time he banished all the most p-mer 
ful knights ami esquires from Flanders, and »nch citizen 
from the principal towns as he thought were in the lent 
favorable to the earl ; seized one half of their rents, glriaj 
the other moiety for the dower of their wives and support 
of their children. Those that were banished, of which the 
number were very considerable, resided for the nwt part 
at St. O ner, and were called Its awlez. To speak the train, 
there never was in Flanders, or in any other country, coast, 
duke, or prince, who had such perfect command as Jacob 
von Artaveld. He collected the rent'*, the dnties on trior*, 
and other taxes belonging to the earl, though they werr the 
earl's lawful revenue, in whatever part of the county of 
Flanders he might reside; he raised also exiraonHusry 
subsidies, which he spent and gave away, without reodrriaf 
nccount to any one. When he said he was in want of nusa*;. 
he was immediately believed ; and well it was for them *bu 
did believe him— for it was perilous to contradict him; asd 
; if he wished to borrow money of any of the citizens, date 
was no one that dared to refuse him. Fmissart. b. i. c. 23. 

* 8auvace, p. 143. "The chief instigators to UYn »! 
llance were Jacob Artaveld, and Siger of Court/ay, a m*l 
noble Flemish knight, who was beheaded at Drugr* by 
Philip's orders." Meyer, p. 143. Com p. Froissart. r.-29. 

t Rymer, t. iv. p. MM.— In the same manner, before the 
cnm|taign which ended in the battle of Crecy, he wrote to 
the two heads of the Dominicans and of the Aueu<Uii\ 
jKipular preachers, " to explain all, both to clerks and u 
the people, and to animate and encourage lheiu." Ryatf 
Acta Public, v. 4MS. 

t Rymer, t. ii. p. 910, ed. 1831. 
Slgna per ignem. Ibid. p. DM— eampntue, idhL p, 1 A 
Una sect* vestiti. Ibid. p. 903. 
Ibid. t. ii. p. 916, ed. 1831. 
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his transport, and to the archbishop of Canter- 
bury words of comfort, and of flattery for the 
people : — " We acknowledge with grief that 
the people of our kingdom have hitherto been 
oppressed by various burdens, tallages, and 
impositions. The necessity of our affairs hin- 
ders us from relieving them. Let your grace, 
then, preserve this people in benignity, humility, 
patience," &c. # 

The king of France is far from having as 
many details to attend to. War for him is still 
a feudal business. The barons of the South 
obtain from him restitution of the right of pri- 
vate war, and a promise to respect their jus- 
tices.! But, at the same time, the nobles de- 
sire to be paid for serving the king. These 
haughty barons hold out their hands for bounty- 
inuney. The knight banneret is to have twenty 
sous a day, the knight ten, &c.J This was 
the worst of systems, a system at once feudal 
and mercenary, and which united the inconve- 
niences of both. 

While the English king renews the commer- 
cial charter which secures liberty of trade to 
foreign merchants, the French monarch orders 
the Lombards to come to his fairs in Cham- 
pagne, and takes it upon him to trace the route 
they are to follow. $ 

The English set out full of hope, (a. d. 
1338.) They felt themselves to be summoned 
by all Christendom. Their friends in Flanders 
promised them powerful assistance. The bar- 
ons were well-inclined towards them, and Arta- 
veld answered for the three great cities. The 
English, who have always believed that money 
can do every thing, displayed their magnificence 
and profusion from the moment they arrived. 
M They were as lavish of gold and of silver, as 
if money rained on them from the clouds, giv- 
ing handsome jewels to the lords, ladies, and 
demoiselles, to acquire their good- will and fa- 
vor ; and their behavior was such, that they 
were beloved by those of both sexes, and even 
by the common people, to whom they gave no- 
thing, but who were pleased with their state 
and magnificence." | 

Whatever might be the admiration felt by 
the Flemings for their great English friends, 
Edward found them more hesitating than he, 
expected. At first, the barons professed their 
readiness to second him, but alleged that it was 
only fair that the most powerful among them, 
the duke of Brabant, should be the first to de- 
clare himself. The duke asked for time, and 



• Ibid. p. 103S, ann. 1338. 

t Ord. II. p. 61, ana. 1330 ; p. 95, ann. 1333 

I Ord. it. pp. 190-130. son. 1338. 

% By way of Alraea-Mortea, and then through Carcas- 
■oane, Beancalre. Macon. Ibid. p. 305. 

| Ftoteamit, b, L c. 34. 

Tpn reference to the edition specified In the note at p. 407. 
sKflerences will occasionally be noticed between Johnes'a 
taaaalattoa and that given in the text. These arise from 
the d Mer cncea in the text of Froiunrt chosen by M. Miche- 
Ut. and that which was adopted by Mr. Johnes ; and the 
translator of cowse adheres to M. Michclct's readings.)— 



at last consented. Then, they stated that they 
waited for only one thing more in orSer to de- 
clare themselves — namely, that the emperor 
should defy the king of France, since, they 
said, we are in reality subjects of the empire 
And, indeed, the emperor had only too good 
cause for war, Philippe having invaded the 
Cambresis, a fief of the empire.* 

Lewis of Bavaria, the emperor, had other, 
and more personal motives for declaring him- 
self. Persecuted by the French popes, he 
talked of nothing less than of proceeding to 
Avignon with an army, to force the pope to 
grant him absolution. Edward sought confer- 
ence with him at the diet of Coblentz. In this 
great assembly, where were present three arch- 
bishops, four dukes, thirty-seven counts, and a 
crowd of barons, the Englishman learned to 
his cost what German pride and slowness were. 
At first, the emperor was desirous of granting 
him the favor of kissing his feet. Before this 
supreme judge, the king of England presented 
himself as the accuser of Philippe of Valois. 
The emperor, the globe in one hand, the scep- 
tre in the other, while a knight held over his 
head a naked sword, defied the king of France, 
declared him to have forfeited the protection 
of the empire, and graciously conferred on Ed- 
ward his diplomats imperial vicar on the left 
bank of the Rhine. This was all that the Eng- 
lishman could get out of him ; for the emperor 
pondered, felt scruples, and instead of involving 
himself in a hazardous war with France, turn- v 
ed his steps towards Italy. Here, however, 
Philippe of Valois had the passage of the Alps 
barred against him by a son of the king of Bo- 
hemia, f 

Returning with his diploma, the English 
king inquired of the duke of Brabant where 
he could show it to the barons of the Low 
Countries. The duke fixed upon the little 
town of Herck, (Arques,) on the frontiers of 
Brabant, as the place of meeting. u When all 
were met, know that the town was filled to 
crowding with lords, knights, squires, and all 
manner of people ; and the town-hall, where 
were sold bread and flesh, of little worth, was 
hung with rich and fine cloths, like to the 
presence-chamber of the king ; and the Eng- 
lish king was seated, with a rich and noble 
crown of gold on his head, five feet higher than 
the rest of the company* on a butcher's bench, 
where he used to cut and sell his meat. Never 
had such a hall so great honor !"£ 

While all the lords were doing homage on 
this butcher's bench to the new vicar-imperial, 
the duke of Brabant had the king of France 
entreated to believe nothing that might be said 
against him. When Edward defied Philippe 
in his name, and in the name of the barons, the 
duke declared that he preferred sending his de- 



* FroiH«wrt. b. i. c. 33. 

t ft:hmidt. Hist, don Allem. U iv. 1. vlL c VU. pi&l& 

t Fruiasurt, vol. i. o. 34. 
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fiance apart ; and, in short, when Edward pray- 
ed him to follow him to' Cambrai, he confined 
himself to promising that as soon as he should 
hear that Edward had sat down before that city, 
he would join him with twelve hundred good 
lances. 

During winter, the German and Low Coun- 
try barons were tampered with by French gold ; 
and they became the more inactive. Edward 
could not put them in motion until the Septem- 
ber of the year following, (a. d. 1339.) Cam- 
brai was better defended than had been sup- 
posed. The season was advanced ; Edward 
raised the siege, and entered France. But, 
when on the frontier, the count of Hainault 
declared that he could not follow him beyond 
it ; that holding fiefs both of the empire and of 
France, he would willingly serve on the impe- 
rial territory ; but that as soon as he was on 
the French soil, he must obey the king as his 
suzerain, and that he should straightway go and 
join him against the English.* 

Amidst these tribulations, Edward advanced 
slowly towards the Oise, ravaging the whole 
country, and keeping together with difficulty 
his discontented and starving allies, lie re- 
quired a victory to indemnify him for so much 
expense and so many disgusts ; and, for a mo- 
ment, thought that he was on the point of com- 
ing to a pitched battle. The French king ap- 
peared in person, near La Capelle, at the head 
of a fine army : — " There were eleven score 
and seven banners," says Froissart, u five hun- 
dred and sixty pennons, four kings, six dukes, 
thirty-six earls, upwards of four thousand 
knights, and more than sixty thousand common 
men. With Philippe de Valois, king of France, 
were the kings of Bohemia, of Navarre, and of 
Scotland ; the dukes of Normandy, Brittany, 
Burgundy, Bourbon, Lorraine, and Athens ; the 
earls of Alencon, (the king's brother,) of Flan- 
ders, Hainault, Blois, Bar, Forets, Foix, Ar- 
magnac, the earl dauphin of Auvergnc, &c, 
and from Gascony and Languedoc so many 
earls and viscounts that it would take up too 
much time to name them. It was a fine sight 
to see the banners and pennons flying in the 
plain, the barbed horses, the knights and esquires 
richly armed." The French king himself de- 
manded battle ; and Edward had only to fix, 
\ for the 2d of October, on the ground — a fine 
plain, without wood, marsh, or river, to advan- 
tage either party. 

On the day fixed, when Edward, already 
u mounted on an ambling palfrey, and attended 
only by Sir Robert d'Artois, Sir Reginald 
Cobhain, and Sir Walter Manny, rode along 
the line of his army, and right sweetly entreated 
the lords and their companions, that they would 
aid him to preserve his honor" — the French 
bethought themselves, says the chronicler of; 
St. I)enys,f that it was b rid ay, and then that | 

* Ibid. e. 36. 

t CV'jl lie St. Denya, c. xvii Froissart, vo\. \. c. &. \ 



there was some unfavorable ground to be got 
over between the two armies. According ta 
Froissart, " the French were of contrary opin- 
ions among themselves, and each spoke out his 
thoughts. Some said it would be a great 
shame, and very blameable, if the king did not 
give battle when he saw his enemies so near 
him, and drawn up in his own kingdom in battle 
array, in order to fight with him according to 
his promise : others said it would exhibit a 
singular instance of madness to fight, as ihey 
were not certain that some treachery was not 
intended ; besides, if fortune should be unfa- 
vorable, the king would run a great risk ot 
losing his kingdom ; and if he should conquer 
his enemies, he would not be the nearer to gain 
possession of England, or of the land of the 
allies. Thus the day pissed until near twelve 
o'clock in disputes and debates. About noon 
a hare was started in the plain, and ran among 
the French army, who began to make a great 
shouting and noise, which caused those in the 
rear to imagine the combat was begun in the 
front, and many put on their helmets, and 
made ready their swords. Several new knights 
were made, especially by the earl of Hainault, 
who knighted fourteen, and they were ever af- 
ter called knights of the hare In the 

midst of the debates of the council of the king 
of France, letters were brought to the king 
from Robert king of Sicily, a very great astrol- 
oger .... he had often cast the nativities ot 
the kings of France and England, and had 
found, by his astrology and the influence of the 
stars, that, if the king of France fought with 
the king of England in person, he would surely 
be defeated ; in consequence of which, he, as 
a wise king, and much fearing the danger and 
peril of his cousin the king of France, had sent 
long before letters, most earnestly to request 
king Philippe and his council never to give 
battle to the English when king Edward should 
be there in person."* 

This unlucky expedition had exhausted Ed- 
ward's finances ; and he was advised by his 
friends, who were exceedingly disheartened, to 
apply to those rich communes of Flanders, 
which could do more for him, of themselves 
alone, than the whole empire. After taking a long 
time to deliberate, the Flemings answered thai 
their conscience would not allow them to de- 
clare Mar against the French king, their suze- 
rain, and their scruple was the more natural, as 
they had engaged to forfeit two millions ot 
florins to the pope, if they at ticked the king oj 
France, For this, Artaveld found a remedy. 
In order to set them at ease, both as regarded 
their conscience and their money, he bethought 
himseif of making the king of England, king 
of France. f Edward, who had just accepted 
the title of Imperial Vicar, in order to gain 
over the barons of the Low Countries, suffered 
himself to be made king of France, in order to 
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2u iet the consciences of the commons of Flan- 
ers. Philippe de Valois had an interdict laid 
on their priests by the pope ; but Edward sent 
them English priests to confess them and give 
them absolution.* 

The war became direct. Both parties fitted 
out Urge fleets, the one to guard, the other to 
force the straits. The French fleet, strength- 
ened by Genoese galleys, numbered, it is said, 
more than a hundred and forty large vessels, 
which bore forty thousand men ; the whole 
commanded by a knight, and by the treasurer 
Bahuchet, " who only knew how to keep his 
books/' This singular admiral, who had a 
horror of the sea, kept his whole fleet closely 
moored in the harbor of Sluys. In vain did 
the Genoese Barbanera (Blackboard) remon- 
strate upon the want of sea-room, and strive to 
make him comprehend that it was necessary to 
stand out from the shore in order to allow free- 
dom of manoeuvring. The English came upon 
them before they attempted to move, threw out 
grappling-irons, and, from the continuous stage 
j( decks their close order presented, the en- 
gagement resembled a land-fight. In six hours, 
:be English archers gave Edward the victory. 
The appearance of the Flemings, who present- 
ed themselves in force on the shore, took away 
all hope from the conquered. Barbancra's divi- 
sion, which had stood out to sea in good time, 
aloue escaped. The French lost thirty thou- 
sand men. The unlucky Bahuchet was hung 
on the mast of his own ship.f Already did the 
Englishman, who styled himself king of France, 
treat his enemy as rebels- France might find 
other thirty thousand men ; but the moral result 
of this battle was not less fatal than that of the 
battle of La Hogue, or of Trafalgar. The 
French lost all heart at sea ; and the strait re- 
mained open to the English for centuries. J 

At last, all seemed to favor Edward. Arta- 
veld had brought sixty thousand Flemings, in 
his absence, to the assistance of his ally, the 
count of Hainault,^ and this large army inspired 
him with the hope of striking some decisive 
blow. He led this world of English, Flemings, 
and Brabanters, before the strong city of Tour- 
nay. This cradle of the monarchy has been 
more than once its boulevard ; and Charles 
VII. acknowledged the oft-proved devotion of 
this city by giving it for arms the royal arms of 
France. 

• Merer, I. zil. fol. 141. 

t Froittart. vol. i. c 140-133. p. 333. cd. Buchon. 

i (The convenient ministry of a je*ter was employed to 
trqasinl Pbilip with this greit defeat, which no courtier 
vu willing to hazard his favor by communicating ; and 
Ibe king was accordingly Invited to join his buffoon in 
railing at "the cowardly English," who durst not leap into 
In* tea. altar the manner of hb brave Norman*. Wulning- 
asw, as quoted In Che Rev. E. dmedley's History of France, 
a>^MIahed In the library of Useful Knowledge, p. 173.)— 

TsUMltTOB 

f After leaving Edward, whom he served in the rmpirt, 
te defend Philippe ra tk$ kingdom, this young lord, irritated 
|ar the ravages which the French king had allowed to be 
eafaasitted In his territories, sent his derinnce to him, and 
tpshi ranged himself under Edward. Froissart, c. 101, 
%Wk es L Buchon. 



Philippe do Valois came to its relief. The 
town held out, and the siege was protracted. 
Meanwhile the Flemings, not knowing what to 
do, went to plunder Arques towards St. Omer." 
Suddenly, however, the garrison of this town 
fell upon them, lance in rest, banners unfurled, 
and with loud cries. The Flemings tried to 
escape by throwing away their booty ; but they 
were chased for two leagues, lost eighteen hun- 
dred men, and communicated their alarm to the 
rest of the armv. " Now, there fell out a 
strange hap . . About midnight, as these 
Flemings were asieep in their tents, so sudden 
an alarm and fright came upon them, that they 
all got up, and could not make sufficient haste 
to decamp. They directly pulled down their 
tents and pavilions, flung them into the baggage- 
wagons, and took to their heels ; without wait- 
ing for any one, or keeping any order or regular 
road. W hen the two commanders, Messiro 
Robert d'Artois and Henry of Flajiders, heard 
of this, they got up in the greatest Tiaste, and 
ordered large fires and torches to be lighted : 
they mounted their horses, and galloping after 
the Flemings, said to them, ' Sirs, tell us what 
has ailed you, that you fly thus, when no ono 
pursues you ; you ought to think yourselves 
very secure, and yet you are still going on. 
Return back, for God's sake : you are exceed- 
ingly to blame, to run away without being pur- 
sued. 1 But, notwithstanding all their entrea- 
ties, they would not stop, and each took the 
nearest way he could find to his own home. 
These lords, perceiving they could not prevail 
with them, ordered their baggage to bo packed 
up in the wagons, and came to the siege of 
Tournay, where they related to the chiefs what 
had happened to the Flemings, which surprised 
all ; some said, tht'y must have been be- 
witched, "f 

The Englishman labored in vain. This 
great^acajj of the Low Countries, with which 
he sought to overwhelm France, came to noth- 
ing in his hands. With the exception of occa- 
sional fits of brutal rage, the I lemings were 
| not naturally warlike ; all their desire was, to 
have nothing to pay. But their barons wanted 
to be paid into the bargain ; they took pay on 
both sides, and remained at home. 
-•Luckily for Edward, at the very moment 
j Flanders went out, Brittany took fire.J This 

* They were led by Robert of Artois— " On a Wednesday 
morning he sent for nil the explain* of hi* host, and said to 
them. * Sir*. 1 have been sent for to go to £t. < >iwr, and 
am promised that it Khali soon be given up to me.* Without 
delay they ran to arm themselves, and said to one another 
— * Ho quick, comrade, we shall <tgaln drink to day those 
good wiuei of .St. < )uier.' " Chronicle quoted v r; "vuvage in 
his edition of Froi^art, p. 156. 

t Froissart, b. I. r. 7tf. 

* Count de Moutfort repaired to England, and did horn 
age to Edward at Windsor. "The king of England, con 
sldering that his war against France would lx* strengthened 
by this mean*. — that he rould not have a better entry into 
that country than through Brittany,— that the Cennans 
and Brabanters had done nothing for him but co^t him 
largo sum*, — and that the lord-* of the empire had led him 
up and down, taking hi* money, without making any re- 
turn for it, was very happy to comply with, tha «*iV'%\caQMiti< 
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«ras a land that would burst into flames in a far 
different fashion. The Bretons can hardly ever 
have been said to be at peace in the middle age. 
When they were not righting at home, they 
were hired to fight abroad. In Philippe-le- 
Bel's day, and up to the battle of Cassel, they 
willingly followed the armies of our kings into 
Flanders, to plunder and feed on the fat of the 
land. But when France, on the contrary, was 
broken in upon by Edward, and when the Bre- 
tons would only have come in for a poor war, 
they remained at home and fought with each 
other. 

This war is the pendent to the Scottish wars. 
Just as Philippe-le-Bel had encouraged Wal- 
lace and Robert Bruce against Edward I., the 
third Edward supported Montfort against Phil- 
ippe de Valois. And this is not an historical an- 
alogy alone. As all know, there is both affinity 
of race and tongue, and a. geographical resem- 
blance between the two countries. In Scot- 
land, as in Brittany, the remotest districts are 
inhabited by a Celtic people, and the borders 
by a mixed population charged with defending 
.he country. Our landes of Maine and of An- 
jou, and our forests of Ille and Vilaine answer 
to the gloomy Scotch border. But this border 
is still more desert. You may travel whole 
hours at the rapid pace of an English stage- 
coach, without meeting tree or house ; only a 
few nooks of land, where the small Northum- 
brian sheep pick up a scanty existence. All 
seems to have been burnt up under Hotspur's 
horse . . .* While traversing this land of song 
and ballad, one wonders where writer or singer 
could have come from. But little is required 
for poetry to grow out of. It needs not the 
oleanders of the Eurotas ; a patch of Breton 
heath, or the thistle, the national emblem, at 
meeting which Burgs turned aside his plough- 
share, is enough. f ' 

England found in this thin but warlike popu- 
lation, an invincible outlaw, a never-dying Robin 

Hood The borderers lived sumptuously 

on their neighbor's goods. When nothing was 
left of the plunder of the last foray, the mis- 
tress of the house served up to her husband for 
dinner, on a dish, a pair of spurs, and he start- 
ed off on another expedition with alacrity. . . .{ 
These were strange wars; the difficulty for both 
parties was to Mud one another. In this great 
Scottish expedition, Edward III. advanced 
several days, the rain constantly falling, and 
through briers and thickets, without descrying 
any other army than herds of deer $ and was 

i 

and received his homage for the duchy . . . ." Froissart, 
b. i. c. 6K The li'tter* hy which. I^ewis of Bavaria recall* 
hi* grant to Ed ward of the title of Imperial Vicar, are duted 
June 25. 1341. 
* Bee Sh;ik«peare's Henry IV. 

t "The rough hur-thtatle spreading wido 
Amidst the braided Wnr, 
The weeder-clip* I turned a«ide, 
And snared the symlxil dear." 
Pec the Introduction to Scott's Border Minstrelsy 

X "Bide, Andrew, hough's i* th' pot." Ihld. 

f 'la the eoune of the day there were frequent cite* ot 



obliged to offer a large sum to whoever would 
find out the enemy for him.* The' Scotch, cM 
lecting and dispersing with the ease of spirits 
entered England when they would. Thej 
had few horses,! and no baggage. Every man 
carried his small bag of meal, and a brick (iron- 
plate 1) to bake it on. 

They did not content themselves with carry- 
ing war into England, but willingly adventured 
to distant parts. All know the story of the 
Douglas, who, charged by his dying monarch 
to bear his heart to Jerusalem, bent his course 
thither through Spain, and launched the heart 
in battle against the Moors. t But their na- 
tional crusading ground was France ; that is, 
they could there do most harm to the English. 
A Douglas became count of Touraine; and 
Douglas is a name said to be still found in 
Bresse.fc 

Our Brittany had its border like Scotland; 
and, no doubt, its ballads as well.) Perhaps 
the life of the mercenary soldier, which was 
long the pursuit of the Bretons in the middle 
age, stifled this poetic genius. 

But the history of Brittany is one poem. So 
diversified and obstinate a struggle has not been 
handed down. This race of rams have ever 
been butting, without finding any thing harder 
than themselves. They have made head in 
turn against France, and the enemies of France. 

alarm, as if the foremost ranks were engaged with the 
enemy; which those behind believing to be true, they 
hurried forward as fast as possible, over rocks and moan- 
tains, sword in hand, with their helmets and shield* pre- 
pared for fighting, without waging for father, brother, a 
friend. When they had hastened about half a leagnc 
towards the place from which the noise came, they fans' 
themselves disappointed, as the cries proceeded from sonst 
herds of deer or other wild beasts, which abounded In the* 
heaths and desert places, and which fled before the ban- 
ners, pursued by the shouts of the army, which made then 
imagine it was something else.'* Froissart, b. i. c 18. 

* " There was another proclamation made, that wboww 
chose to take pains and find out where the Scots were, sod 
should bring certain intelligence of it to the king, the 
messenger of such news should have one hundred poandi 
a-year in land, and be made a knight by the king himself.' 
Ibid. In Rymer is an order for Thomas de Rokesoy * 
receive, half-yearly, at Michaelmas and Easter, one hundred 
pounds at the Exchequer, until he was provided with one 
hundred pounds in land for his life. Signed by the king st 
Lincoln, September 28. 1337. 

t (" lis avaient peu de cavalerie, mals point de bagagei.* 
This is a singular slip of the pen : especially with Prntout 
lying open before our author— who expressly says, "Tbrj 
are all on horseback, except the camp-followers, who ate on 
foot. The knights and esquires are well mounted i.n Urjte 
bay horses, the common people on little galloway*." B. i. 
c. 1?.)— Translator. 

$(...." the Moorish cavalry fled. Douglas with his 
companions eagerly pursued the Saracens. Taking the 
casket from his neck which contained the heart of Bruce, 
he threw it before him and cried. ' JVbv pass tkou onward, u 
thou vast Kont, and Douglas will follow thee, or dieP Th* 
fugitives rallied — surrounded and overpowered by superior 
numbers, Douglas fell, whilo attempting to rescue William 
St. Clare, of Roslln, who shared his fate. Robert and WaJ 
ter Logan, both of them knights, were slain with Douglas, 
.... ills few surviving companions found his body in tbs 
field, together with the casket, and reverently reconveyed 
them to Scotland. The remains of Douglas were interred 
in the sepulchre of his father, in the church of Douglas, sod 
the heart of Bruce was deposited at Melrose.** Lord HailcV 
Annul* of Scotland, ann. 1330.)— Translator. 

4 Michaud's Biogrnphle Unlverselle, art.. Douglas, 

II There are no ancient ones extant.' She, among olbsf 
works, M. Emilc Souvestre's charming book— Los Denton 
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Brittany, under Nomenoe and Montfort, repuls- 
ed our Kings ; under Allan Barbetorte, she re- 
pulsed the Northmen ; and, under Duguesclin, 
the English. 

It was on the Breton border, in the landes of 
Anjou, that Robert-le-Fort was slain by the 
Northmen, and gained the throne for the Capets. 
There, too, the future kings of England took 
the name of Plante-Genets, (Plantagenets.)* 
These heaths, like that of Macbeth, hailed both 
kingdoms. 

The long tale of the Breton wars which light 
up (renluminent) so well the Chronicles of 
Iroissartff those adventures of all kinds, inter- 
mingled with romantic incidents, remind one of 
tome of the abrupt landscapes of the country 
with their sudden contrasts, poor, stony, and 
the rocks sprinkled with sad -looking flowers. 
But there is more than one part of Its history, 
whose savage horror is not imaged in the ele- 
gant and chivalrous chronicler. The history j 
of Brittany .can only be thoroughly felt and 
comprehended on the theatre of the events 
themselves ; by the rocks of Auray, the shores 
ofQuiberon,and those of St. Michel-en-Greve, 
where the fratricide duke met-the black monk. J 
The fine Amazonian adventures in which 
Froissart delights, those feats of Jane of Mont- 
fort's, who had a man's courage and lion's \ 
htart, those brave speeches of Jane of Clis- 
•on's and Jane of Blois 1 , do not tell the whole 
of the war of Brittany : this war is likewise 
that of Clisson the butcher, and of the devout 
and conscientiously cruel Charles of Blois. 

Duke Jean III., (of Brittany,) dying without 
children, left a niece and a brother. The niece, 
daughter of his elder brother, Louis, was mar- 
ried to Charles of Blois, a prince of the blood. 
The king favored her claim to the succes- 
sion ; and the barons of French Brittany were 
mostly on her side.$ Montfort, the younger 
brother, was supported in his claim by the Brit- 
ish Bretons, and called in the English. || The 
king of England, who in France maintained the 
right of the female line, in Brittany espoused 
that of the male ; while the king of France was 
just as inconsistent in the opposite direction. 

A singular destiny was that of the Mont forts, 
as, indeed, we have already observed. *|f It was 
a Montfort who advised Louis-le-Gros to arm 



* Pl\nla-feoista, the heath or broom. 

t "•Entrerons en la grand matiere el hUtoire do Bre- 
tane. qui frandement reolumino ce livro jwur los beaux 
f«Us d*axme* qui y toot ramentues." (Let m eut»-r on the 
past subject and history of Brittany, which greatly lights 

Rthks book by the floe deeds of amis recounted In it.) 
aba. I. p. 405-6, ed. Buehon. 
X (Fur thl« legend, see Miss Costelio's Botages and the 

FfcMV.j— TRANSLATOR. 

$ According to Froissart, Charles of Blois always had on 
lie aldeJee eut •/ seven. 

| "The constable first repaired to BrltMi Brittany, 
Irrrferar krttennanL) because he was aware that it ever 
Britain more to duke Jehan dc Montfort. than French 
Brittany, {BreUfne wallet.") Froissart, t. 1. ed. Buehon. 
—■'•The countess of Montfort held many fortresses in lire- 
tsfne brefonnanL"* " The count do Montfort was buried at 
Qssnnr iramntln ** ed. Sauvage, p. 175. 

1 fee, above, p. 379. 



the French communes. It was a Montfort whe 
headed the crusade against the Albigeois, and 
annihilated the liberties of the cities of llie 
South. It was a Montfort who introduced into 
the English parliament the representatives of 
the commons. And now we find another, in 
the fourteenth century, whose name is the rally- 
ing cry of the Bretons against the French. ~" 

Monttort's competitor, Charles of Blois, was 
nothing less than a saint — the second furnished 
by the house of France. He confessed him- 
self morning and evening, and heard mass four 
or five times daily. Ho would not travel with- 
out an almoner, who had to carry in a pan 
bread, wine, water, and fire, in order to say 
mass by the way.* Did he meet a priest, 
down he flung himself from his horse upon his 
knees in the mud. He repeatedly performed 
the pilgrimage to St. Yves, the great saint of 
Brittany, barefooted over the snow. He put 
pebbles in his shoes, would not have his sack- 
cloth cleared of vermin,! and was girdled with 
three ropes whose thick and frequent knots 
wore their way into his flesh, so that, says a 
witness, you were wrung u*ii\ pity. When ho 
prayed, he smote his breast with such violence 
as to turn it from white to green.% 

One day, he halted within a stone's throw of 
the enemy, and exposed to great danger, in or- 
der to hear mass. At the siege of Quimper, 
when the tide had nearly surprised his soldiers, 
he exclaimed, " If God so wills, the tide will 
do us no harm ;" and, indeed, the town was 
carried, and numbers of the inhabitants put to 
the sword. Ho. hastened at once to the cathe- 
dral to return thanks to God for his success ; 
then stopped the massacre. 

This terrible saint had no pity either on him- 
self, or on others. He believed himself com- 
elled to punish his adversaries as rebels. 
Vhen he began the wars by besieging Mont* 
fort in Nantes', (a. d. 1342,) he threw over the 
walls to him the heads of thirty knights. 
Montfort surrendered, was delivered up to the 
king, and, in violation of the terms on which 
he capitulated, imprisoned in the tower of the 
Louvre. $ 

" The countess of Montfort, who possessed 
the courage of a man and the heart of a lion, 



* Seo the Procen-verhal, and evidence concerning the 
life and miracles of Charles duke of Brittany, of the houte 
of France, &.c. MS. do la Bibl. du Koi, 2 vol*, in fol. 
No. 5381.— D. Morlce (Pirwes, L 11. p. J) gives un extract 
from another manuscript. 

t The twenty-fourth witness, Yves le Clerr. t 1. p. 147, 
depones—" He did not change his sackcloth, although full 
of lice to a wonder; and when hi* groom of the chambers 
was about to clean the said sackcloth of them, the lord 
Charles said, ' Let be ; remove not it single lou»e ;' nnd wild 
th.it they did him no harm, nnd when they stung hlui 
(ipsum punpebant) he remembered hi< <Jod." 

X In tantum quod nd*tnnlibii* videbalur quod a senna 
alienator erat. et color vultu-t lp*iu« mutabatur do natural) 
colore in viridem. Tho seventeenth witness, 1'ngan da 
Unelcn, 1. 1. p. 87. 

$ The Chronicle in verae by ftuillnuine dc Saint-Andre, 
counsellor, ambassador, nnd wcretary to duke Jean IV., 
and apostolical nnd imperial notary, leave* no doubt of IDA 
duplicity prttCli*edU>\\OLiAsYi\n.\. itawpKi.^* y Wa>. 
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was in the city of Rennes when she heard of 
the seizure of her lord ; and, notwithstanding 
.tie great grief she had at heart, as may well 
be supposed, for she had rather her lord had 
been killed than in prison, she did not behave 
like a distressed woman, but like a bold and 
proud man, and did all she could to comfort and 
reanimate her friends and soldiers. Showing 
them a young child, called John, after his fa- 
ther, she said, ' Oh, gentlemen, do not be cast 
down by what we have suffered through the 
loss of my lord ; he was but one man ; look at 
my little child here : if it please God, he shall 
be his restorer, (avenger,) and shall do you 
much service. I have plenty of wealth, which 
I will distribute among you, and will seek out 
for such a leader as may give you a proper 
confidence.' "* Being besieged in Hennebon by 
Charles of Blois, she headed a sortie, burned 
the tents of the French, and, not being able to 
regain the town, made for the castle of Auray, 
(Brest !) where she soon collected five hun- 
dred men-at-arms, and, at their head, again 
rode past the French camp and re-entered 
Hennebon, " with great triumph and sound of 
trumpets and nakirs." It was time for her to 
arrive. The Breton lords had begun to talk of 
capitulation openly, when she saw approaching 
the succors which she had so long expected 
from England. " The countess of Montfort 
came down from the castle to meet them, and 
with a most cheerful countenance, kissed Sir 
Walter Manny, and all his companions, one af- 
ter the other, like a noble and valiant dame."f 

The English monarch came himself, about 
the close of the year, to succor Brittany ; and 
the king of France drawing nigh with his army, 
it seemed as if this petty war of Brittany was 
about to become a great one. However, no- 
thing important took place. The wants of both 
kings compelled them to a truce, in which their 
allies were comprehended — the Bretons alone 
remaining free to make war. 

Montibrt's captivity strengthened his party ; 
and Philippe of Valois managed to strengthen 
it still more by putting to death fifteen Breton 
lords whom he believed to favor the English. 
One of them, Clisson, when prisoner in Eng- 
land, had been most kindly treated ; and it is 
said that the earl of Salisbury out of revenge 
on Edward, who had debauched his beautiful 
countess, informed the French king of the se- 
cret treaty concluded between his master and 
Clisson. J Philippe invited the Bretons to a 



* FroUsart, b. i. c. 72. 

t lit. i Intl. c. **1. 

1 Chronique do Flandre, pp. 173, 174.— FroUsart. b. 1. 
C. 77. and c. Dil. 

(This story ot'Clisson's being betrayed by the earl of Salis- 
bury, in not in Froi«surt. but may be found in tin* lli<t. de 
Bretnsrne, vol. i. p. UbV. — Lord llaile* observes of the whole 
expedition, into his account of which Froiasurt interweaves 
his bntutiful romanc.r of Kd ward's passion lor the countess 
nf Salisbury — "All this seems to be fabulous, and to have 
been Invented by some person who meant to impose on the 
ji^uisitive credulity of Froissart. It cannot be reconciled 
Wuh known historical dates, with the ch&tticler* und coivVv.- 



tournay, when they were seized, and put u 
death without trial. The brother of one ot 
them, who was a priest, was not included in the 
same punishment ; but he was exposed on a 
ladder, where the people stoned him. 

Shortly afterwards, Philippe had three Nor- 
man barons executed, without trial. He sought, 
too, to get the count of Harcourt in his power; 
but the count escaped, and was no less service* 
able to the English than Robert of Artois. 

Hitherto, the barons had been little scrupu- 
lous about treating with the foreigner. The 
feudal man still considered himself a species of 
sovereign, who might negotiate on his owa 
account. The near connections between the 
French and English nobility, and community of 
tongue, (the English nobles still spoke French,) 
favored intimacies of the kind. Clisson's death 
raised a barrier between the two kingdoms. 

In one and the same year, the Englishman 
lost Montfort and Artaveld. The latter hid 
become altogether English. Feeling Flanden 
escaping out of his grasp, he sought to hand it 
over to the pi ince of Wales. Edward was al- 
ready at Sluys, presenting his son to the burgo- 
masters of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, when 
Artaveld was slain. 

With all his popularity, this king of Flanders 
was at bottom only the chief of the large cities, 
the defender of their monopoly. They prohib- 
ited the smaller ones from engaging in the 
woollen manufacture. A revolt from this cause 
had taken place in one of them, which was pat 
down by Artaveld ; and he had killed a man with 
his own hand. Even within Ghent, the two 
guilds of clothiers made war with each other. 
The fullers required a rise of wages from the 
weavers or cloth manufacturers, who refused, 
and a furious combat was the consequence. 
There was no means of separating these bull- 
dogs ; and the priests vainly exposed the boat 
in the public place. The weavers, support- 
ed by Artaveld, crushed the fullers, (a. n. 
1345.*) 

Artaveld, who trusted to neither, was anx- 
ious to escape from his dangerous position, to 
resign what he could not keep, or else to reign 
under a master who needed and would support 
him. Recalling the French was not to be 
dreamed of. He therefore invited the English, 
and went over to Bruges and Ypres, to ha- 
rangue and negotiate. In the interim, Ghent 
slipped from his hands. 

On his return, he found the populace already 



tlons of the persons therein mentioned, or with the general 
tenor of authenticated events." Annals of Scotland, vol. it. 
p. 211.)— Translator. 

* Mulus dies I una? (Den qmden mnendnch) .... poiM* 

Innt ttwtoros contra fulloncs ac parrum qmettum. l)ax 

j textorum (ierardus erat, qui bus et Artevelda ucccssit, (On a 

i Mark Monday .... the weavers fought ngaimU the fullers 

1 and poor workmen. (Jerurd wa* the leader of the weavers, 

' with whom Artaveld sided.) Meyer, p. 146. "Who, having 

j slain more than fifteen hundred fullers, drove the rest of 

the said trade out of the city, and reduced the trade of tbt 

fullers to nothing, as It remains to this day." 
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The rumor ran that through him, Flemish 
was finding its way to England. No one 
»ted him. He hurried to his hotel, and, 
his window, in vain endeavored to con- 
re the multitude. The doors were forced ; 
Artaveld was slain precisely as the tribune 
[Rienzi was two years afterwards at Rome.* 



* -When on bis return he came to Ghent about mld- 
r, the townsmen, who were Informed of tho hour he 
eipected, hud assembled in tho street ho was to pass 
th ; as soon as they saw hliu, they began to murmur, 
|iat their heads clone together, saying, 'Here comes 
>ho is too mnch the master, and wants to order in 
according to bis will and pleasure, which must not 
loafer borne.' With this they had also spread a rumor 
the town, that Jacob von Artaveld had collected all 
revenues of Flanders, for nine years and more ; that he 
Vfurped the government without rendering an account 
he did not allow any of the rents to pass to the earl of 
er«. bat kept them securely to maintain his own state, 
had, during the time above mentioned, received all 
land forfeitures ; of this prcat treasure he hud sent part 
England. This information inflamed those of Ghent 
i rage ; and, as he was riding up the street*, he perceived 
l there was something in agitation against him ; for those 
wern wont to salute him very respectfully, now turned 
backs, and went into their houses. He began therefore 
ipect all was not as usual ; and as soon as he had din- 
ned, and entered his hotel, he ordored the doors and 
to be shut and fastened. 
'Scarcely had his servants done this, when the street 
[which he inhabited was filled from one end to the other 
all sorts of people, but especially by the lowest of the 
llis mansion was surrounded on every side. 
and broken Into by force. Those within did all 
could to defend it, and killed and wounded many; 
at hut they could not hold out against such vigorous 
es. for three parts of the town were there. When 
von Artaveld saw what effort* were making, and how 
he was pushed, he came to a window, and, with his 
"mncovered, began to use humble and fine language, 
[ Bring, * M>* good people, what alleth you 1 Why are you 
raged against me 1 by what means can I have incurred 
displeasure 1 Tell me, and I will conform myself 
|y to your Wilis.* Those who had heard hiin made 
r. as with one voice, ' We want to have an account of 
•at treasures you have made away with, without any 
fftUe of reason.' Artaveld replied in a soft lone. 'Gentle- 
be assured that I have never taken any thing from the 
of Flanders; and if you will return quietly to your 
and come here to-morrow morning, 1 will be pro- 
to give so good an account of them, that you must 
■easnsnbly be satisfied.' But they cried out, ' No, no, we 
•art have It directly; yon shall not thus escape from us; 
ir we know that you nave emptied the treasury, and sent 
h isto England, without our knowledge ; you therefore shall 
■after death.* When he heard this, he clasped his hands 
heather, began to weep bitterly, and said, * Gentlemen, such 
as 1 am. yoa yourselves have made me : you formerly swore 
fan would protect me against all the world ; and now, with- 
esa any reason, you want to murder me. You nro certainly 
Busters to do it. if you please; for I am but one man against 

Kail. Think better of It, for the love of God. Recol- 
furmer times, and consider how many favors and kind- 
nesses I have conferred on you. You wish to give me 
a sorry recompense for all the generous deeds you have 
eiBPfftrnced at my hands. You are not ignorant that, 
when commerce was dead in this country, it was 1 who 
* B «*qre d it- I afterwards governed you in so peacnablo a 
■naner. that nnder my administration yon had all things 
according to yonr wishes ; corn. oats, riches, and nil sorts 
•f merchandise which have made you so wealthy.* They 
began to bawl out, ' Come down, and do not preach to us 
Srvjss such a height; for wo will have an uccount and state- 
mrml of the great treasures of Flanders, which you have 
fno long without rendering any account ; and it U 
for any officer to receive the rents of a lord or of 
a country without accounting for them.' When Jacob von 
Ansveld saw that he could not appease or calm them, he 
the window, and Intended getting out of his house the 
way, to take shelter In a church adjoining; but his 
_ wan already broke into on that side, and upwards of 
hundred were there calling out for him. At lust he 
by them, and slain without mercy; hi* death- 
gfvea film by a saddler (weaver 1) called Thomas 
Ja ffcia aaruiner did Jacob von Artaveld end his 





Edward had missed Flanders, as well ar 
Brittany. His attacks on the two wings hav- 
ing failed, he directed one against the centre. ; 
and this, guided by a Norman, Godefroi d'Har- 
court, was much more fatal to France. 

Philippe de Valois had collected all his forces 
into one great army, in order to recover from 
the English their conquests in the south. And. 
indeed, this army, which is said to have num 
be red a hundred thousand men, recovered An 
gouleme, and then sat down to spend itself be- 
fore the insignificant town of Aiguillon, where 
the English defended themselves all the mure 
stoutly from the conduct of the king's son, who 
commanded the French, in having given no 
quarter to the other places he had taken. 

According to Froissart's improbable account, 
the king of England had set out to succor Guy- 
enne ; when, driven back by contrary winds, 
he lent an ear to the counsels of Godefroi 
d'Harcourt, who prevailed on him to attack 
Normandy, which happened to be without de- 
fence.* 

Tho advice was only too good. The whole 
country was unarmed ; and this was the work 
of the kings themselves, who had prohibited 
private wars. The people, busied with agricul- 
tural or mechanical employments, had become 
altogether pacific. Peace had borne its fruits ;f 
and the flourishing and prosperous state in 
which the English found the country, should 
induce us to make large deductions from what 
historians say against the administration of the 
crown in tho fourteenth century. 

One's heart bleeds to see in Froissart the sav- 
age apparition of war in a peaceful country, 
already rich and industrious, and whose pro- 

fress was about to be stopped for centuries. 
Edward's mercenary army, with its Welsh and 
| Irish plunderers, burst into the midst of a dc- 
1 fenceless population. They found sheep in the 
pastures, the barns full, the towns open. J The 



days, who In his time had been complete master of Flan- 
ders. Poor men first raised him, and wicked men blew him.*' 
Froissart, b. 1. c. 115. 

* " When they embarked, the weather was as favorable 
as the king could wish, to curry him to (Jascouy ; but on the 
third day, the wind wrt* so contrary, that they were driven 
upon the coasts of Cornwall .... iJuring this time tho 
king altered his mind with respect to going towards Gas- 
cony, through the advice and representation-* of Sir Godfrey 
de Harcourt, who convinced him that it would lie more for 
his interest to lund l n Normandy, by such words as these, 
* Sir, that province is one of the most fertile in the world ; 
. . . . you will find in Normandy rich towns and handsome: 
castles, without any means of defence, and your people will 
gain wealth enough to suffice them for twenty years to 
come/ " Id. ibid. c. 120. 

f "The king proceeded through the Cotentln. It was no 
wonder that the people of the country were terrified and 
awe-struck, since they h:id never seen men-at-arms, and 
knew not what war or battle meant. They tied before the 
Kneli*h as long a« they heard speak of 1111:111." Id. ibid, 
c. 1*2. 

t •' He made Sir Godfrey marshal, and the whol* army 
marched under his guidance. because he was well »c- 
quainted with every part of Normandy .... They found 
the country rich and plentiful, abounding in all things ; the 
Imrns full of every sort of corn, and the houses with riches; 
the inhabitant* at their ease, having cars, carts, hones, 
swine, sheep, and every thing in abuo.dj.ace ttfeucVi 
country afforded." \t\ W»\u. c.YXV. 
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olunder of Caen alone loaded man} vessels ;* 
and Saint Lof and Louviers they found stored 
with cloth.} 

To encourage his people still more, Edward 
discovered at Caen, most opportunely, a deed 
by which the Normans offered Philippe de Va- 
lois to conquer England at their own expense, 
on condition of its being partitioned out among 
them as it was between the companions of 
William the Conqueror. $ This deed, written 
in the pitiable French then spoken at the Eng- 
lish court,|| is probably a forgery ; but it was 
translated into English by Edward's orders, 
and read after the sermon in all the churches 
through England. Before leaving his king- 
dom, the English king had charged the popu- 
lar preachers, the Dominicans, to preach up the 
war and expound its causes. Not long after- 
wards, (a. d. 1361,) he ordered French to be 
disused in all public acts. There was but one 
tongue, but one English people. The descend- 
ants of the Norman conquerors and those of 
the Saxons, were knit together by hatred of the 
new Normans. 

Finding the bridges cut down at Rouen, the 
English marched up the left bank of the river, 
burning on their march Vernon, Verneuil, and 
Pont-de-1'Arche. Edward halted at Poissy, to 
throw a bridge over the river, and to celebrate 



* " Both the armies of sea and land went forward, until 
they camo to a strong town, called Uurfleur ; . . . the 
Inhabitants surrendered immediately; .... but that did 
not prevent the town from being pillaged and robbed of 
gold, silver, and ever}* thing precious that could be found 
therein. There was so much wealth, thut the boys of the 
army set no value on gowns trimmed with fur." Id. ibid. 
" The English continued masters of Caen for three days ; in 
this time they amassed great wealth in cloths, jewels, gold 
and silver plate, and other vnluables, which they sent in 
barges down the river of Estrcham to St. Sauveur, two 
leagues off, where their fleet was. The earl of Huntingdon 
made preparations therefore. w:h the two hundred men-at- 
arms and his four hundred archers, to carry over to Eng- 
land their riches and prisoners. The king purchased, from 
Sir Thomas Holland and his companions, the constable of 
France and the enrl of Tancarville, and paid down twenty 
thousand nobles for them." Id. ibid. c. 123. 

t "In the town of Lo was much drapery, and many 
wealthy Inhabitants ; among them you might count eight or 
nine score who were engaged in commerce .... No one 
can imagine the quantity of riches they found iu it, nor the 
number of bales of cloth." Id. ibid. c. 122. 

X "He went on towards another town, called Louviers, 
which was in Normandy, and where there were ninny 
manufactories of cloth ; it was rich and commercial. The 
English won it easily, as it was not inclosed ; and having 
entered the town, it was plundered without opposition. 
They collected much wealth there . . . ." Id. ibid. c. 124. 

$ According lo ihis deed, they promised to furnish 4000 
' nien-at-arniM, und 211.000 infantry, 5000 of the latter to be 
croKs'jnw-men — all raited in the. province, with the exception 
of 1000 men-at arms, whom the duke of Normandy was to 
be at lilterty to levy elsewhere, but whom he was to pay. 
They bound thoniselve* to maintain this force for ten, or 
rven twelve week*. Hliould England bo conquered, ns it is 
hoped, the crown is thenceforward the duke of Norman- 
dy's. The lands and right* of the English, noble, plebeian, 
and secular, are to be transferred to the churches, barons, 
nobles, and good towns of Normandy. The property ap- 

E»rtaining to the pope, the church of Rome, and that of 
ngland, are not to be included in the conquest. Robert of 
Avesbury (Historia do Mirabilibus (Jestis Edwardi Tertli) 
quotes the deed at length, after the copy found, according 
lo him at Caen, ann. 1341k— The warlike languuge of this 
i.fcament, and certainly of conquest, <|o not coincide with 
the Htnte of peace in which Edward found the country, 
jjf Mymer, Jii. pars J, p. 76, ann. 1340. 



the festival of the Virgin Mary; while hit : 
men pushed on so far as to burn St. German, 
Bourg-la-Reine, St. Cloud, and even Boulogne, 
close to Paris. 

All the succor which the French king gm 
Normandv, was to dispatch to Caen the con- 
stable and the count de Tancarville, who allow- 
ed themselves to be taken prisoners. His army 
was in the south, a hundred and fifty leagues 
off. He thought the speediest way would be 
to summon his German and Low-Country allies. 
He had just had the young Charles IV., the 
son of John of Bohemia, elected emperor ; bat 
expelled by the Germans, Charles came to take 
the king's pay. His arrival, with that of the 
king of Bohemia, of the duke of Lorraine, and 
of other German iordspcaused the English to 
ponder. i 

They had displayed sufficient bravado and 
audacity. They saw themselves invoked ii 
the heart of a large kingdom, in the midst of 
burnt towns, ravaged provinces, and a people 
pushed to desperation. The French king's, 
forces increased daily. He was in haste to 
punish the English, who had insulted him by 
their near approach to his capital. His good 
citizens of Paris, too, had begun to wag their : 
tongues. He had wished to throw down the 
houses adjoining the city walls ; and a revolt 
had well-nigh taken place. 

Edward resolved to retire through Picsrdy, 
to effect a junction with the Flemings, who hid 
just laid siege to Bethune, and to traverse 
ronthieu, his maternal inheritance. But he bed 
to cross the Soinme. Philippe guarded all toe 
bridges, and pressed the enemy closely; » 
closely, indeed, that at Airaines he found Ed- 
ward's table laid, and ate his dinner. 

Edward had ordered search to be made fort i 
ford, but none could be found. He was brood- ' 
ing over his thoughts when a youth of Blanche- 
Tache (White-spot, or White-ford) undertook 
to show him the ford of that name. Philippe 
had stationed some thousands of troops there; 
but, urged by the sense of their imminent peril 
the English made a great effort and effected 
their passage. Philippe came up shortly after, 
but had no means of pursuing them ; the tide 
had set into the Somme ; the sea protected the 
English. 

Edward's situation was not cheering. Hit 
army was wet, hungry, and newly-levied. The 
men who had taken and wasted so much 
booty, looked so many beggars. This rapid 
and shameful retreat, threatened to be as fe- 
tal as a defeat. Edward resolved to risk t 
battle. 

Besides, arrived in Ponthieu, he felt himself 
stronger; he was now on his own ground, at 
least. •' Let us post ourselves here," he ex- 
claimed, " for we will not go further before we 
have seen our enemies. I have good reason to 
wait for them on this spot, as I ana. now upon 
the lawful inheritance of my rstiy^mother, which 
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■ resolved to defend it against my adversary, 
Philippe de Valois."* 

Hiving so spoken, he entered lus oratory, 
performed his prayers with great devotion, wen 
this bed, and the next morning heard mass. 
He divided his army into three battalions, and 
Bute his men-at-arms dismount. The English 
US, drank a glass, and then seated themselves 
at the ground, '* placing their helmets and bows 
•efore them, that they might be the fresher 
when their enemies should arrive." 

Meanwhile, the vast mass of the French army 
vis advancing with much tumult. f The king 
tf France had been advised to rest his troops, 
md had consented. But the great barons, in- 
tfigaled by the point of feudal honor, kept 
pishing forward to gain the first rank. 

And when the king himself came up, and saw 
the English, u his blood boiled, for he hated 
fern, and he cried out to his marshals, * Order 
4e Genoese forward, and begin the battle, in 
Ike name of God and St. Denys. 1 " 

The king had long been at a heavy expense 
fer these mercenaries ; but it was rightly judg- 
si that the Genoese bowmen were indispensa- 
ble against the English archers. Barbanera's 
speedy retreat at the battle of Sluys had natu- 
nllj increased the distrust felt of these foreign- 
era. The Italian mercenaries were accustomed 
to spare themselves in battle; and these bow- 
em, at the very moment the order was given 
le engage, declared that their bow-strings were 
naked with the rain, and unserviceable. J 
They might have kept them dry under their 
hoods, as the English did. 

Upon this the count of Alencon exclaimed, 
"This is what one gets by employing such 
scoundrels, who fall off when there is any need 
for them." The Genoese could not do much, 
the English v riddled them so with arrows, and 
iron balls discharged from bombards. § " You 



• Vfcniasart. b. i. r. 196. 

t "There l* no one who can agree npon the truth. e*pe- 
daBy on the French aide, such was their bail manafement 
Mi disorder. What I know .... 1 have learnt chiefly 
less the Enflish, who had well observed the confusion 
ehrf were ln t and from those attached to Sir John of I Iain - 
Mh. who wan always near the person of the king of France." 

htihw. e. iaa 

I Qui qutdem ballstaril Inhere ccppcnint, sed ententes 
sarins ad Invteem, areas ascendero nullntenu* potent nt, 
|aia iwtrkini fueranl pro pluvia. Con tin. G. de N'angis, 
ft. MB. 

i (The lender may not be displeased to have Froissnrt'ft 
description of the onset as picturesquely and faithfully 
averred In the old translation by lord Berners : — 

"When the genowayes were assembled tognydor and 
Isganne to aproche, they mado a great leap? and crye to 
iniaihe thenglysshnien. but they stode styll and styredde 
■at for all that. Than the genowayes agayi e the secondo 
lyae made another taupe and a fell crye an I stepped for- 
warns a lytelL, and ?Jtenglysshmen removed nat one fote ; 
feMy, ngayne they' leapt and cryed, and wi:nt forthe ty II 
ne within sbotte ; then they shotte feersly with their 
rea. Thad thenglysshe hit hers slept forthe one 
i and lette Ay their arrowes so hotly and so thycke that 

d snowe. Whan the genowayes felie the arowes 

throBt.li heedes, armes, and bresten, many of them 

their enmbowes and dyde cut their strynges, 

" dyscomflted. Whan the Frenche kynge wiwis 

*Hy away, he said, ' Blee these r israls. for they shall 

'trouble us wltbont rcuion,' than yon shoalde 



would have thought," says a contemporary 
writer, " that you heard God's own thunders."* 
This is the first time artillery was used in the 
field f 

The French king, beside himself, then called 
out to his men-at-arms, u Kill me those scoun- 
drels, for they block up our road without any 
reason." But in riding down the Genoese, the 
men-at-arms broke their ranks. The English 
shot straight into the confused mass, sure of 
each arrow's telling. The horses were scared, 
and took their bits in their mouths. Every 
minute increased the disorder. 

The king of Bohemia, old and blind, never- 
theless was on horseback, with his knight*. 
When they told him what was taking place, he 
concluded that the battle was lost ; and then 
this brave prince, who had spent all his days in 
the domestic circle of the house of France, and 
who had fiefs in the kingdom, set the example 
as vassal and as knight. He said to his attend- 
ants, •* Gentlemen, you are all my people, my 
friends and brethren at arms this day ; there- 
fore, as I am blind, I request of you to lead me 
so far into the engagement that 1 may strike 
one stroke with my sword." They obeyed, 
fastened the reins of their horses to his, and 
rode in together headforemost among the enemy. 
The morrow they were found on the ground, 
with their horses all tied together. ;£ 

The great barons of France behaved as no- 
bly. The count of Alencon, brother to the 
king, the counts of Blois, Harrourr; Auinale, 
Auxerre, Sanccrre, and of St. Pol, all magnifi- 
cently armed and emblazoned, burst through the 
enemy's lines at full gallop, breaking through 
the ranks of the archers', and pushing on, dis- 
dainful of these footmen, up to the small band 
of the English men-at-arms. Here was Ed- 
ward's son, aged thirteen, whom his father had 
put at the head of one division. The second 
advanced to his support, and the earl of War- 
wick, in his anxiety for the little prince, sent to 
entreat the king to bring up the third. Edward 
replied that he wished the boy to win his spurs, 
and to have all the honor of the day. 



have «eene the men of armes dasshc in anion* them, and 
kylled a great numhre of them ; and ever styll the engly.s>h- 
men shot where as they sawe thycke* I preiice, the »hnrpt) 
arowes runne into the men of nrme*. and into their hor.««»s, 
and many fell hone and man nmonge the genowHyes, and 
whim they were downe they coude nat relyne ngayne ; the 
prearc was «o thycke that one overthrewe another. .And 
nl«oamnnge the eiiglynshmen there were cer lay ne rascnlle* 
that went it fote with treat knyue*, Rnd they went in aniontt 
the men of ariue-i, and !*le\ve and murdredde many as they 
lay on the grounds, both eric*, baron nea, knyghM, and 
s<|iiyer*. whereof the kyng of Kngl inde was after dy»pli > n«ed l 
for he had rather they had been lukeu prisoner*.")— Tatas- 

(.ATOR. 

• Villani, 1. xli. e. Gu. p. Mr*. 

t It had already been employed in the atttrk and defence 
of towns. In 1340, cannon were u<ed at the siege of Une»- 
noy. In 1338, Ilarthrlemy de Orach, war-treasurer, cirries 
tii account a »um given to Henry de Fmuechon, for powder 
and other things wanted for the cannon lie lore ruy-tJail- 
liiume. Note by .M. Ilurhon. Frois* i. p. 310. 

J Kroi««art. b. 1, c. I'JU. Thin was a relic of barbarism 
fW Tacitus, I)e Mor. <;crmanoruni, and the accounts of the 
buttle of I*as Navus de ToUwa- 
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The English king, who surveyed the battle 
from an eminence near a 'windmill, perceived 
that the French were on the point of being 
overpowered.* Some had got entangled in the 
first confusion, among the Genoese ; others, af- 
ter cutting their way to the heart of the English 
army, found* themselves surrounded. The hea- 
vy armor, which began to be worn about this 
time, would not admit of a knight's rising, when 
once he was down. The Welsh and Cornish 
dagsmen (coutilliers) flung themselves on the 
unhorsed knights, and slew them with their 
knives without mercy, no matter how highly 
born. Philippe de Valois was a witness of this 
butchery. His horse was slain under him. He 
had no more than sixty men around him, but 
could not be torn from the field of battle. * The 
English, astonished at their victory, did not 
budge a step ; otherwise they would have taken 
him. At last Jean de Hainaut (John of Hai- 
nault) seized his horse by the bridle and drew 
him off. 

On the English reviewing the field of battle 
and numbering the dead, they found amongst 
the slain, eleven princes, eighty lords-banneret, 
twelve hundred knights, and thirty thousand 
common men. While they were numbering 
the dead, there came up the commons of Rouen 
and Beauvais, and then the troops of the arch- 
bishop of Rouen, and of tho grand prior of 
France. These poor people, who knew no- 
thing of the battle, came to swell the number 
of the dead.f 

This overwhelming blow only led the way to 
a greater. The Englishman settled in France. 
The seaports of England, exasperated by the 
depredations of our Calais corsairs, furnished 
Edward with a fleet. Dover, Bristol, Win- 
chelsea, Shoreham, Sandwich, Weymouth, and 
Plymouth, fitted out each from twenty to thirty 
vessels; and Yarmouth alone forty-three. J 
The English merchants, who were being ruin- 
ed by this war, had made a last and a prodigious 
effort to become masters of the strait. Edward 
proceeded to lay siege to Calais, and fixed him- 
self there as at a post where he would live or 
die. After the sacrifices which had been made 
for this expedition, he could not face his com- 
mons until he had brought it to a successful 
issue. u He built between Calais and the river 
and bridge, houses of wood : they were laid 

• "King Edward then »me down from his post, who 
all that day had not put on his helmet . . . ." Id. ibid. 
c. 130 

t "There were slain In this flight In the open fields, 

under hedges and bu*he*. upwards of seven thousand 

In the courc of the moraine, the English rodo forth seek- 
ing adventure*, and found many Frenchmen who had lost 
their road on the Saturday, and had lain in the open fields, 
not knowing what was become of the king, or their own 
leaders. The English put to the sword all they met: and 
It has been assured to me for fact, that of foot soldiers, sent 
from the cities, towns, and municipalities, there were slain, 
this Sunday morning, four times as many as in the battle of 
Saturday." Id. ibid. 

t Borne towns of the Interior likewise contributed, but 
im a very different proportion. The |»owciful city of York 
ilshed one vessel and nine men. Anderson's Annals of 
val. i p. 383. 



out in streets, and thatched with straw or 
broom ; and in this town of the king's there 
was every thing necessary for an army, besides 
a market-place, where there were markets 
every Wednesday and Saturday, for butcher's 
meat, and all other sorts of merchandise : cloth, 
bread, and every thing else which came from 
England and Flanders, might be had there, it 
well as comforts, for money."* 

The Englishman, well posted, and in the 
enjoyment of plenty, left those outside and in. 
side of t!^ town to do what they liked, bit 
would not give them the chance of a battfc. 
lie preferred starving them out. Five hundred 
persons, men, women, and children, put out of 
the town by the governor, died of cold ini 
hunger between it and ue camp : such, at least, 
is the statement of the English historian. f 

Edward had struck root before Calais. Erei 
the pope's mediation could not tear him away. 
Word was brought him that the Scots were oo 
the point of invading England. He did not 
stir. His perseverance had its reward. He 
soon heard that his troops, encouraged by hit 
queen, had made the king of the Scots prison- 
er. The following year, Charles of Blow wai 
also taken, while besieging Roche-de-Rieo. 
Edward might fold his arms ; fortune labored 
for him. 

There was great and nqrent necessity fa 
the French king to relieve Calais. J But ec 
great was his penury, and so inert and embar- 
rassed his semi-feudal government, that be 
could not put himself in motion until the siege 
had gone on for ten months, and the English 
had fortified and even intrenched themselfei 
with palisades and deep ditches. Having pick- 
ed up a little money by an alteration in tin 
coinage,^ by the gabelle, by the ecclesiastical 
tenths, and by the confiscation of the property 
of the Lombards, he at last set ont with a large 
cumbersome army, like that which had been de- 
feated at Crecy. The only road to Calais wii 
through marshes, or across the downs. To 
take the first was to perish, for the passes had 
either been broken up or were strongly guard- 
ed ; nevertheless, the men of Tournay bra?ely 
carried a tower, without machines, and by the 
strength of their arms.) 

• " He built it," says Frol*sarL "as if be were to direU 
there ten or twelve years, and it was his Intention to Hi* 
in it winter and summer, until be had reduced the Iowa/* 
Frolss, ii. p. 383, ed. Buchon. 

T Knyghton, De Event. Aug. 1. It. — On the contrary, 
Froissart says that he "allowed them to pass in safer)", 
ordered them a hearty dinner, and gnne to each two ster- 
lings, as charity and alms," b. i. c. I3B. 

X The English having given chto to two vessels that 



attempted to slip out of the hnrhniN 
from the governor to Philippe de Vali' 
following passage — "We are agreed, 
quickly relieved, we will sally forth to 
prefer honorable death In the field to en 
Froiss. Ii. p. 444, note. ed. Buchon.— Th 
Nangis states, that Philippe had continue 1 1 
In provisions, both by land and sea, but tha 
intercepted, p. J 09. 

$ Ord. ii. pp. 254. 256. 963. 

(I " When the French had taken tip their 
hill of Sangate, those frosn Tournay, who naif 
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On the side of Boulogne, the downs were 
commanded by the fire of an English fleet ; on 
that of Gravelines, they were guarded by the 
Flemings, whom the king could not gain over. 
He offered them mountains of gold, to give 
them up Lille, Bethune, and Douai ; he offered 
to enrich their burgomasters, and to make their 
young men knights and barons. • Nothing 
touched them. They were in too great dread 
<*f the return of their count, who, after a false 
reconciliation, had again just escaped out of 
their hands, f Philippe could do nothing; He 
negotiated, he sent defiances. Edward re- 
mained, quiet. J 

The despair of the starving townsmen was 
fearful, when they saw these numerous French 
banners and this vast army on the retreat, and 
deserting them. There now remained for them 
only to give themselves to the enemy, if he 
would have them. But the English hated 
them with a deadly hate, both as seamen and 
corsairs. $ To comprehend the excess of irri- 
tation arising from the daily hostilities of such 
a neighborhood, from the sidelong look of de- 
testation which the two coasts cast on each 
other, one must read the deeds and exploits of 
Jean Bart, the lamentable demolition of the 
port of Dunkirk, and the closing of the docks 
of Antwerp. 

It was probable enough that the king of Eng- 
land, who was sick of his long detention before 
Calais, having remained there a year, and who, 
in a single campaign, had spent the sum, enor- 
mous at the time, of nearly ten millions of our 



•boat fifteen hundred men. right cheerfully advanced to- 
wards this tower. The garrison shot at them, and wounded 
some : at which the men of Tournay wnxed wroth, crossed 
the ditches, and fell with pick-axes and burs furiously on 
these English. The engagement, when they reached the 
Tout of the tower, was very sharp, and many of the Tour- 
naymen were killed and wounded; but, in the end, the 
tower was taken and thrown down, and all that were with- 
in it put to the sword. The Frenchmen accounted this one 
of the bravest actions performed.'* Frolssart, vol. i. b. i. 
e.144. 

* He offered to have the Interdict which had been laid 
on Flanders removed, to keep up a supply of corn in the 
country for six years at a very low price, to import wool 
from France, with the exclusive privilege of selling in 
France the cloths made from such wool, as long as they 
could supply them, Jtc Robert of Avesbury, p. 153. 

t " To constrain him to marry the English king's daugh- 
ter, the Flemings kept him In courteous restraint. He was 
wearied of confinement, promised all, and was allowed to 

Coat ander good guard One day that ho went 
wiring by the river, he threw off his falcon, rode after it, 
and when at some distance struck spurs into his horse, and 
sought refbgo In France.** Froiss. li. p. 480, ed. Buchon. 

t Froissart says that the king, coming to the relief of 
CalaU. sent a challenge to Edward, which the latter refused. 
Edward, on the contrary, states, in a letter to the archbishop 
of York, that he had accepted the challenge, and that the 
lesuKM) the combat did not take place was, Philippe's pre- 
cipitate departure before the day, after having set fire to his 
camp. Id. ibid. p. 45S. 

f Viluuii, who must have been well acquainted with 
Treaeh affairs through the Florentine and Lombard mer- 
chftats, expressly says, that Edward had resolved on hang- 
lac Um Catalans at pirate*, because they had done muck 
t# tkt E*fti*k at tea. Villani, 1. 12. c. 95.— M. Ducicr 
" and examined the accounts of the different 
(Frolssart, 111. 466-7.) See. also, a dissertaUon by 
crowned by th» society of Antiquaries of la Mo- 
(?) No critic, as far as I am aware, has felt the full 
rt of Use passage just quoted from Villani. 



money, would do himself the pleasure of put 
ting all the inhabitants to the sword, and wnich, 
certainly, would have been highly satisfactory 
to the English merchants. But PJd ward's 
knights told him plainly that if he treated the 
besieged thus^his own men would not dare in 
future to sustain a siege for fear of reprisals. 
He gave way, and promised to spare the city, 
provided some of the principal citizens would 
come, according to custom, to present him with 
the keys, bare-headed, bare-footed, and ropes 
round their necks. 

There was danger for those who should first 
appear before the king. But these men of tho 
coast, who daily brave the wrath of ocean, fear 
not that of man. Out of this small town, de- 
populated by famine, six men instantly and 
cheerfully stepped forward to save the rest. 
As many or more will any day risk themselves, 
in tempestuous weather, to save a vessel in 
danger. This great action, I feel sure, was 
performed as a thing of course, and not with 

frief, tears, and long speeches, as the canon 
'roissart imagines.* 
It required, however, the prayers of the 
queen and of his knights, to restrain Edward 
from hanging these brave men. No doubt it 
was suggested to him that they had fought for 
their town and trade, rather than for king 
or kingdom. He repeopled the town with 
English, admitting, nevertheless, many of the 
old Calesians, who turned English ; among 
others, Eustache de Saint-Pierre, the leader of 
the heroic six who brought him the keys of the 

citv.f 

These keys were those of France. Calais, 

* This, perhap*, is the reason that the contemporary his- 
torians do not give the names of Eustache de Saint- Pierre 
and his companions, when they relate the circumstance:— 
"Burgenses procedebant cum simili forma, hnbentes funes 
singuli in manibus suis, in signum quod rex eos laqueo 
suspenderet vel salvarct ad voluntatem suam." (The hur- 

E esses walked in like fashion, each having a cord in his 
ands, In sign that the king might hang or spare them at 
his pleasure.) Knyghton. Thomas de la Moor's sccount 
agrees with that of this writer. Viliani says that they came 
forth naked to their shirts; and Robert of Avesbury, that 
Edward contented himself with retaining the most con- 
siderable of them prisoners. These data altogether consti- 
tute the elements of Frolssart's dramatic narrative. 

t Frolssart's words are, "They sent out of the town all 
ranks of people, great and little.*' " All the French were not 
driven forth/* says M. de Brequigny, (Mem. de l'Acad. t. 37 ;) 
"on the contrary, 1 have seen numerous French names 
among those to whom Edward granted houses In his new 
conquest, and Eu«tacho de St. Pierre was of the number.** 
By letters of the 8th of October, 1347, two months after the 
surrender of Calais, Edward grants Eustache a considerable 
pension, until such time as he shall be able to provide for 
him more amply. The reasons for this favor are the ser- 
vices he is to render, either in maintaining good order in 
Calais, or providing for the security of the town. By other 
letters of the same dnte, he Is put in possession of most of 
the houses and holdings that formerly belonged to him. 
with the addition of some other.*. (See Froissart, li. p. 473, 
ed. Buchon.) — Philippe did all that lay in hi* power to 
remunerate the inhabitants of Calais. He granted all va- 
cant offices (September the 8th, a month after the surren- 
der) to thoio who chose to accept thoiu. In this ordinance, 
reference is made to another, by which he had bestowed on 
those Calesians who had been expelled from the citv. all 
good 1 * and heritages that should in any way accrue to him. 
Again, on the 10th of the same month, he grants them nu- 
merous privileges and franchises, &c.. confirmed under >Ui 
ceeding reigns. Note by M. Buchon, Ibid. p. 475. 
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turned English, was, for two centuries, a gate 
opened to the stranger. England was, as it 
were, rejoined to the continent. The straits 
had disappeared. 

Let us retrace these sad events, and search 
their true results : it will afford some com- 
fort. 

The battle of Crtcy is not merely a battle, 
the taking of Calais is not simply the taking 
of a town, — these two events involve a great 
social revolution. The entire chivalry of the 
most chivalrous nation in the world had been 
exterminated by a small band of foot-soldiers. 
The victories of the Swiss over the Austrian 
cavalry at Morgarten and Laupen were analo- 
gous ; but they had not the same important ef- 
fect, they did not cause the same vibration 
throughout Christendom. A new system of 
tactics arose out of a new state of society, and 
which was the work neither of genius nor of re- 
flection. Edward was neither a Gustavus 
Adolphus, nor a Frederick. For lack of cav- 
alry he had employed infantry. In his first 
expeditions, his armies had consisted of men- 
at-arms, of nobles, and of their followers. 
But the nobles had become wearied of these 
long campaigns. A feudal army could not be 
kept together such a length of time. With all 
their liking tor emigration, the English, never- 
theless, love home. The baron required to re- 
turn after a few months' service to his baronial 
hall, to revisit his woods and dogs, and indulge 
in the fox-hunt.* The mercenary soldier, so 
long as he was poor, and shoeless, and stoek- 
ingless, like the Irish and Welsh whom Ed- 
ward took into his pay, did not set his heart on 
return, but heartily followed up a good war 
which fed and clothed him, not to speak of till- 
ing his purse. The foregoing will account for 
the English army's consisting almost wholly of 
a mercenary infantry. 

The battle of Crtcy revealed a secret unsus- 
pected by all — the powerle»&ness, in a military 
point of view, of those feudal warriors, who 
had believed themselves the whole warlike 
world. No private wars of the barons, or of 
canton with canton, during the primitive isola- 
tion of the middle age, could teach the lesson ; 
in these, gentlemen were conquered by gentle- 
men only. Their reputation hud not been 
damaged by two centuries of defeat during the 
crusades. All Christendom was interested in 
concealing from itself the advantages gained 
by the unbelievers. Besides, the wars with 
them took place at such a distance, that there 
was ever some excuse ready to account for 
reverses ; and all was redeemed bv the hero- 
ism of a Ciodfiey or a Hie hard. In the thir- 
teenth century, \\ hen the feudal banners were 
wont to follow the royal standard to the field, 
when so many baronial courts united to form 
oue alone, brilliant beyond all the fictions of 

• The Kncli«h/<>r-ANnr>r h by no mean* a motion) cha- 
metrr. Si', t'urilwr on. book ix. c. U, ihe de*crip\km of 
Hmry the J'iJlir* cniry Into Parte. 



romance, the nobles, as their power abated, 
waxed in pride ; lowered in themselves, thej 
felt exalted in their king. They valued them- 
selves in proportion as they shared in the royal 
fl.es. He who won most applause in the 
tournay, deemed himself, and was deemed by 
others, the most valiant in battle. Flourishes 
of trumpets, the approving countenance of 
royalty, and favoring glances from bright eye», 
intoxicated the brain more than real victory. 
So overpowering was this intoxication, that 
they suffered Philippe-le-Bel to destroy their 
brothers, the Templars — usually, the younger 
sons of noble houses — without a word of re- 
monstrance. They held these knightly monk* 
just as cheap as they did the other monks or 
priests. Their aid was ever ready for the 
monarch against the pope. The nobles had a 
good share of the tenths that were extracted 
from the clergy, under cover -of a crusade or 
of some other pretext.* The time, however, 
was approaching, when the noble, after having 
helped the monarch to fleece the priest, was to 
take his own turn. 

In palliation of their defeat at Courtrai, 
nobles alleged their heroic thoughtlei 
and the fosse which stood the Flemings/iff such 
stead ; and their reputation was restored by 
the two easy massacres of Mons-efi- Puelle and 
Cassel. For many yearsjthey accused the 
king of keeping them from victories. At 
Crccy, they might have conquered their fill: 
all the chivalry of the kingdom was there col- 
lected, every banner given to the wind with its 
haughty blazon, — lion, eagle, tower, bezants of 
the crusades, and all the proud symbolism of 
heraldry. There stood before them — three 
thousand men-at-arms excepted — only the bare- 
footed English commons, rude Welsh moun- 
taineers, and Irish swineherds ;f reckless and 
savage races ; ignorant alike of French, Eng- 
lish, or the laws of chivalry. Their blows at 
the noble banners were not less true ; and they 
but slew the more. There was no tongue in 
common between the combatants, in which to 
sue for quarter. The Welshman or Irishman 
did not understand the dismounted baron, 
whose offered ransom would have enriched 
him for life — he answered with his knife. 

Despite the romantic -bravery of John of 
Bohemia, and of many another, the brilliant 
bmmers were on that day besmirched. To 
have been dragged in the dust, not by the 



* " In those day* (a. i>. 134ti) our lord the king, with era 
stent of the |to|«'. levied tenths from the churches .... 
and innumerable »um* of money were raised on difltaflt 
pretext": but. in truth, the more thnt \va» thus extorted, 
the pnorer crew our lord the king. The money Wa* levied 
to tit VniMiii a numerous and noble Mildtery.' for the ad 
mid defence of the throne and country ; hnt it was all rot* 
totn.ncton-ly wanted on idle j.how*, gnutinf. ami waatoa 
lies*."' Coiitin. tJ.ile .Nanci*. p. lUr". 

t Of the thirty -two thousand men of whom EdwinTJ 
army con>i>i«d. Proi«*art expressly says that there mH 
only fourteen thousand English, (four thousand bnH 
arniH and ten thousand archer*.) The other eifhteea IkN 
wvnvWvT* Wvlxtt and Irish, (twelve Ihuwwd VMfcati 
«\x. \tafQnaA4 \t«3bA 
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fiuntleted hand of the noble, but by the horny 
fist of the peasant, was a stain *not easily 
washed out. From that day, worship of the 
nobility met with more than one unbeliever : 
armorial symbolism lost all its effect. Men 
began to doubt whether the lions could bite, or 
the silken embroidered dragons vomit fire and 
flame. The Swiss and the Welsh cow seemed 
quite as good arms to bear as any other. 

For the people to be aware of all this re- 
quired much time and many defeats. Nor 
Crecy, nor Poitiers was enough. That repro- 
bation of the nobles which found bold utterance 
after the battle of Agincourt. is still mute and 
respectful in Philippe de Valois' day. There 
is neither complaint nor revolt ; but suffering, 
languor, torpor under misery. There is little 
hope upon earth, little elsewhere. Faith is 
shaken ; feudalism, that second faith, still more 
so. The middle age lived in two ideas, the 
emperor and the pope. The empire falls into 
the hands of a servant of the French king's ; 
the pope sinks, from Rome down to Avignon, 
into the valet of a king — this king extinguished, 
tod his nobility humbled. 

No one said these things, or, indeed, clearly 
perceived them. Human thought was not so 
much shocked as discouraged, beaten down, 
extinguished. Men longed for the end of the 
world ; some fixed this end for the year 1365. 
And what was left but to die 1 

THE BLACK PLAGUE. 

Epochs of moral depression are those, too, 
of great mortality. This is inevitable ; and it 
is man's glory that it is so. He suffers life to 
pass away as soon as it ceases to appear grand 
and divine to him. Vitamque perosi projecere 
animas. In the last years of Philippe de Va- 
lois 1 reign, the depopulation was rapid. The 
misery and physical suffering which prevailed 
were insufficient to account for it ; for they had 
not reached the extreme at which they subse- 
quently arrived. Yet, to adduce but one in- 
stance, the population of a single town, Nar- 
boone, fell off in the space of four or five years 
from the year 1339, by five hundred families.* 
Upon this too tardy diminution of the human 
nee followed extermination, the great black 
plague or pestilence, which at once heaped up 
mountains of dead throughout Christendom. 
It began in Provence, in the year 1347, on All 
Saints' Day, continued sixteen months, and 
carried off* two-thkds of the inhabitants. The 
same wholesale destruction befell Languedoc. 
At Montpellier, out of twelve consuls, ten 
died. At Narbonne, thirty thousand persons 
perished. In several places, there remained 

* Narbonne asks for the war allowance to be made it, 
■ Inl allege lea contributions de guerre)— 4 ' We have 
extremely distressed by the inundation of the Audv, 
within between four and five year*, the number of 
• been diminished by five hundred ; many of our 
have been reduced to beggary, Ate." D. Vaissette, 
p.fc Jr. p. 331, 



only a tithe of the inhabitants.* All that the 
careless Froissart says of this fearful visitation, 
and that only incidentally, is — " For at this 
time there prevailed throughout the world gen- 
erally a disease called epidemy, which destroy- 
ed a third of its inhabitants." 

This pestilence did not break out in the north 
of the kingdom until August, 1348, where it 
first showed itself at Paris and St. Denys. So 
fearful were its ravages at Paris, that, accord- 
ing to some, eight hundred, according to others, 
five hundred, daily sank under it.f "There 
was," says the continuator of Nangis, " a fear- 
ful mortality of men and women, and still more 
of the young than the old, in such numbers thai 
one could hardly bury them.- They were sel 
dom more than two or three days sick, being 
struck, as it were, in the midst of health by 
death. He who was to-day well, the next was 
borne to his grave. A swelling would suddenly 
rise in the groin or under the arm-pits ; it was 
an infallible sign, of death. They fell sick, 
and died through force of the imagination, and 
through contagion. The visiter of a sick per- 
son rarely escaped death. So, in many towns, 
great and small, the priests fled, leaving to the 
bolder monks the office of administering to the 
sick. The holy sisters of the H6tel Dieu, 
casting aside all fear of death and human con- 
siderations, of their sweetness and humility 
would touch and handle the sick. As fast as 
they were cut off, others of the sisterhood took 
their place, and they rest, we must piously be- 
lieve, in Christ's peace. J 

" As there was neither famine at the time 
nor want of food, but, on the contrary, great 
abundance, this plague was said to proceed 
from infection of the air and of the springs. 
The Jews were again charged with this, and 
the people cruelly fell upon them, especially id 
Germany, and they were slain, massacred, and 
burnt indiscriminately. "$ 

The plague found Germany in one of hei 
gloomiest fits of mysticism. 1 he greater num- 
ber of the population had long been without the 
consolation of the sacraments of the church. 
To please the king of France, our popes ol 
Avignon had coldly and lightly plunged Ger- 
many into despair. All the countries which 
acknowledged the title of Lewis of Bavaria, 
had been laid under interdict. Many cities, 
Strasburg in particular, remained faithful to 
their emperor, even after his death, and knew 
no remission of the pontifical sentence. They 
heard no mass, received no viaticum. The 
plague carried off in Strasburg sixteen thou, 
sand persons,) — all of whom believed them. 

* Ibid. p. 267. 

t Contin. G. de NancK p. 110, and the contemporary 
translator of the little chronicle of St. Deny*, MS. Coaslio, 
No. 110, Bibl. Reg. — Ad sepcliend'js mortuos vix sufficerc 
poterant. Patrcm fill us, et films patrcm in pnibato rel.n* 
que bat. Contin. Can. de S. Victore, MS. Bibl. Reg. No. bl3; 
a stn.'tll quarto. 

t Contin. G. de Nangis, p. HO. 
Id. ibid. 
See, wool oiChst irate, * tMBNta&d* 
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•elves lost to all eternity. At length, the 
Dominicans, who had persisted in officiating 
for some time, departed like the rest. Three 
men only, three mystics, paid no attention to 
the interdict, and remained to console the dy- 
ing, — the Dominican, Tauler, the Austin friar, 
Thomas of Strasburg, and the Carthusian, Lu- 
dolph. This was the flourishing period of the 
mystics. Ludolph wrote his Life of Christ; 
Tauler his Imitation of the Poor Life of Je- 
sus ; Suso his book of the Nine Rocks. The 
great Tauler himself went to consult, in the 
forest of Soigne, near Louvain, the aged Ruys- 
broek, the ecstatic doctor. 

But among the people at large, ecstasy was 
fury. Abandoned as they were by the church, 
and filled with contempt for the priests,* they 
did without sacraments, substituting for them 
bloody mortifications and frantic processions. 
The whole population of a place would set out, 
they knew not whither, as if urged by the 
breath of the Divine vengeance. They wore red 
crosses, and would scourge themselves, half 
naked, in the public places, with whips whose 
(ashes were pointed with iron, and singing can- 
ticles unheard before. f They remained in each 



Schmidt, of Strasburg, on the mystics of the fourteenth 
century. 

* Johannes Vltorudanus, p. 49. ap. Glcscler, II. 2. p. 65. 

t Noviterque inventas. Contin. G. do Nangis, iil. — A 
very remarkable canticle, which the Brothers of the Cross 
were accustomed to sing during their ceremonies, has been 

Eubllshed by M. Mazure, bookseller, of Poitiers. The fol- 
>wing is a specimen :— 

" Or avant, entro nous tous f re res 
nations nos chanignes blcn fort 
En remembrnnt ia grant misere 
*Je Dieu et sa piteuse mort, 
felui fut pris en la gent aiuere 
Et vendus et ira'is a tort 
Et battu sa char vierge et clcre . . . 
Au nom de ce, battons plus fort, fcc." 

(Now on, brothers all together, let us strenuously lay it 
on our carrion I y carcasses, remembering the great misery 
j( God and his niteous death, who was taken by the hard- 
hearted ntce, and sold and dragged to death, and his pure 
and fair flesh scourged. .... In his name, let us -lay it on 
harder. dec.) 

Dr. Lingard gives the following free version of the above 
stanzas: — 

•' Through love of man the Saviour came, 
Through love of man he died ; 
He suffered want, reproach, and shan.o 
• Was scourged and crucified. 
Oh ! think then on thy Saviour's pain, 
And lash thee, sinner, lash again. * 

(This canticle is cited by M. Levesque in his Hutoire de* 
Cinq Premier* Valor*, t. I. pp. 530, 531.— Lord Haile* dates 
the ravages of this plague in 1439, observing :— " The great 
pestilence, which had so long desolated the continent, 
reached Scotland. The historians of all countries speak 
with horror of this pestilence. It took a wider range, and 
proved more destructive than any calamity of that nature 
known in the annals of mankind. Barnes, pp. 4'28-441, has 
collected the accounts given of this pestilence by many his- 
torians; and hence he has. unknowingly, furnished mate- 
rials for a curious inquiry into the populousness of Europe 
in the fourteenth century." 

Lingard says, (vol. ili. pp. C5-70. 4 to.) "We first discover 
It in the empire of Cathai ; thence we may trace its progress 
through different provinces of Asia to the Delta and the 
banns of the Niie , a south wind transported it into Greece 
and the Giecian islands : from which it swept the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, depopulated Italy, and crossed the bar- 
riers of the Alps into France. A succession of earthquakes, 
which shook the continent of Europe from CaAabrAa ut tae 
math of Maud, ushered In the lata! yearly-, tA&ttMA*> 



town they came to only a day and a night, and 
scourged themselves twice a day. When they 
had gone on in this fashion thirty-three diyt 
and a half, they believed themselves to be at 
pure as on the day of baptism.* 

The flagellants proceeded first from Ger- 
many into the Low Countries. Then the furor 
reached France through Flanders and Picardr, 
passing no further than Reims. The pope de- 
nounced them ; and the king gave the word to 
fall upon them. Nevertheless, by Christmas, 
1349, they amounted to nearly eight hundred 
thousand, f and these not from among the peo- 
ple only, but including gentlemen and barons. 
Noble dames hastened to follow the example.} 

There were no flagellants in Italy* The 
sombre enthusiasm of Germany and of North- 
ern France, that war declared against the flesh, 
forms a strong contrast with the picture which 
Boccaccio has left us of Italian manners at the 
same epoch. 

The prologue to the Decameron is the prin- 
cipal historic evidence we possess with regard 
to the great plague of 1348. Boccaccio as- 
serts that at Florence alone, a hundred thou- 
sand perished. The contagion spread with 
terrible rapidity. " I have seen/' he says, 
" two hogs in the street shake with their tusks 
the rags of a dead body ; a short hour after- 
wards, they turned, and turned, and fell— they 
were dead. Friends no longer bore the coffin 

England escaped this calamity. It was deluged from tht 
month of June to December with almost ineessant torreatt 
of rain. In the first week of August the plague made in 
appearance at Dorchester: in November It reached Loodst, 
and thence gradually proceeded to the north of the Island. 
.... When historians tell us that one half, or one third of 
the human race perished, we may suspect them of exagger- 
ation : but it is easy to form some idea of the mortality mm 
the fact, that all the cemeteries In London were soon filled; 
that Sir Walter Manny purchased for a public burial-ptacs 
a field of thirteen acres, where the Charter-bouse aow 
stands ; and that the bodies deposited in it during sevenl 
weeks, amounted to the dally average of two hundred. It 
Is otaerved. that though the malady assailed the English is 
Ireland, it spared the natives. The Scots too were exempts! 
for several months ; and the circumstance afforded tbetn a 
subject of triumph over their enemies, and introduced anas* 
them a ]>opular oath, 'by the foul dethe of the English 
They had even assembled an army to Invade the neighbor- 
ing counties, when the contagion Insinuated it«elf into their 
camp In the forest of Selkirk: five thousand died befara 
they disbanded their forces : and the fugitives carried with 
them the infection into the most distant rece sse s of Scot- 
land. 

. ..." A colony (of flagellants) reached England. aid 
landed in Ijondon to the amount of one hundred and twenty 
men and women. Each day at the appointed hour tfcey 
assembled, ranged themselves in two lines, and moved 
slowly through the streets, scourging their naked shoulder*, 
and chanting a sacred hymn. At a known signal all. with 
the exception of the last, threw themselves flat oa dw 
ground. He, as be passed by his companions, gave each ft 
lash, and then also lay down. The others followed in suc- 
cession, tlii every individual In his turn had received a 
stroke from the whole brotherhood. The citizens gated tad 
marvelled, pitied and commended: but they ventured so 
further. Their faith was too weak, or their feelings wen 
too acute : and they allowed the strangers to monopolist tt 
themselves their novel and extraordinary grace. The mis- 
sionaries made not a single proselyte, and were compeltod 
to return home, with the barren satisfaction of having don 
their duty in the face of an unbelieving genefation."/- 
Translatoe. 

* MS. des Chronlques de St. Denys, quoted by II 
\ \\\*A. 
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to their shoulders to the church indicated on 
the death-bed. Poor porters, wretched under- 
takers 1 men, hurried off the body to the nearest 
church. Many died in the streets ; others, left 
alone in their houses — but the fact of their 
death was known by the smell. Often, hus- 
band and wife, son and father, were laid on the 
same bier. Large ditches had been dug, in 
which the corpses were heaped by hundreds, 
•ike bales in a ship's hold. Each carried in 
his hands strong smelling herbs. The air stank 
with the dead and dying, or with infectious 
irogs. Alas ! how many fine houses remained 
anpty ! how many fortunes without heirs ! how 
Bony lovely ladies, how many amiable young 
persons dined in the morning with their friends, 
who, when evening came, supped with their 
ancestors !"* 

There runs throughout Boccaccio's whole 
narrative a something more sickening than the 
tale of death — the icy egotism which is openly 
confessed in it. " Many," he says, " shut them- 
selves up, lived temperately on the choicest 
aliments and best wines, avoiding all news of 
the progress of the pestilence, and diverting 
themselves with music and other amusements ; 
with, however, complete moderation. Others, 
however, maintained that the glass, the song, 
and reckless jollity, were the only medicines ; 
and they acted up to what they preached, for 
they went about, day and night, from house to 
house, and this the more easily, since all, de- 
spairing of life, grew careless of this world's 
tooda as well as of themselves, and their 
houses were open to all. The authority of all 
jaws, divine and human, was utterly gone, for 
there were none to enforce them. It was the 
eroel, perhaps, all the more prudent idea of 
some, that the only remedy was flight. Think- 
ing of themselves alone, they deserted their 
city, house, and relatives, and plunged into the 
country, as if God's wrath could not be before- 
hand with them.f The denizens of the country, 
expecting death and regardless of the future, 
strove and racked their ingenuity to consume all 
they had. The cattle, asses, goats, nay, the very 
dogs wandered around, roaming over the teem- 
ing fields, and, like rational beings, returned of 
their own accord, when they had satisfied them- 
selves, each evening contented to their homes. | 
In the eity, relations ceased to visit. Fear 
had struck such root in the human heart, that 
the sister deserted the brother, the wifo the 
husband ; and, almost incredible, parents shun- 
ned attendance on their children. The innu- 
merable sick had no other dependence than the 
nity of their friends, (and friends were few,) or 
•he avarice of the domestics ; the latter being 



* Chs pol la asm vegnente appresso nell* altro mondo 
SSBSIOSU C#U1 loco paiaatl. 6. Boccaccio, Decainerone, 

t lfsltso VUlant blames those who that withdraw. Ap. 
■sntari. zlv. p. 14. 
1 1* BStts sdie lor sue, was* alcano corregimento di 

■slalll. Id.lbM. 



mostly of co use unfeeling minds, unaccustomed 
to a sick bed, and only fit to give notice when 
the sufferer had breathed his last. From this 
universal desertion there resulted a thing hith- 
erto unheard of — to wit, that a sick female, no 
matter how lovely, noble, or distinguished she 
might be, did not hesitate to accept the services 
of a man, even of a young man, or to expose 
herself, if constrained by the necessities of dis- 
ease, just as she would have done to a woman, 
— and the character of those who recovered 
under such circumstances was, it is not unlike- 
ly, deteriorated."* 

Boccaccio, both as regards good-natured 
malice as well as recklessness, is Froissart's 
own brother. But in the foregoing, the story- 
teller tells more than the historian. By its 
form even, its transition from the tragic to the 
witty, the Decameron images but too clearly 
the selfish indulgences which accompany great 
calamities.! His prologue conducts us through 
the funereal vestibule of the plague of Florence 
to the delightful gardens of Pampinea, and that 
life of laughter, of the far niente, and of calcu- 
lating oblivion of all around, led by his tale- 
tellers at the side of their mistresses, by rule 
and on hygienic principles. Machiavel, in his 
account of the pestilence of 1527, treats his 
subject with still less reserve. In none of his 
writings does the author of " The Prince" ap- 
pear to me more coldly fiendish. He takes 
love and the compliments of gallantry into a 
church, hung with black, where his characters 
meet with surprise, as if from another world, 
congratulate each other on their still being flesh 
and blood, and plunge into revelry. Here, death 
is the go-between. 

According to the continuator of Guillaume 
de Nangis, " the survivors, men and women, 
married in crowds, and the births wece in ex- 
cess. Not one woman who survived proved 
sterile. Pregnant women were met with at 
every town ; and two or three children at a 
birth were common. "J 

As occurs after every great scourge, — after 
the plague of Marseilles — after the Reign of 
Terror, — men felt a savage joy in life, and 
maddened for heirs. y The king, widowed and 
a free man, was going to marry his son to his 
cousin Blanche ; but when he saw the young 
girl, he thought her too lovely for his son, and 
kept her for himself. || He was fifty-eight years 
of age, she eighteen. The son married a widow 



* Id. I hid. Fu fore* di minora ooesta .... caglone. 

t Tbucydldes has described the same effect in his accoun 
of the plaguo of Attica. He also shows the remarkable pro- 
gress of skepticism, when he reminds us of the false inter 
pretation given to the words of the oracle, (Ai/ifc, hanger, 
for Xotpdf, pestilence.) 

J .... " But what is beyond all marvellous Is, that the 
said children, born after the above-mentioned mortality, 
when they came to the age of teething, had In general only 
twenty or twenty-two teeth in their months, wherea* pre- 
viously, thirty-two and mora were common." Cootta tj ds 
Naniift, p. 110. 

t Maiteo VlllaaU ap. Mwttor^ifci. %.Vk 

II Id.\bAd.\.\.p,%. 
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•f four-and-twenty, the heiress of Boulogne 
mnd of Auvergne, and who brought him, to- 
gether with the guardianship of her infant son, 
the government of the two Burgundies* The 
kingdom was suffering, but its bounds extend- 
ed. The king had just bought Montpellier and 
Daophiny.* The king's grandson married the 
duke of Bourbon's daughter, and the count of 
Flanders the duke of Brabant's. Nuptials and 
fetes thronged upon each other. 

These fetes derived a fantastic brilliancy 
from the new fashions which had been for some 
years introduced into France and England. 
The courtiers, perhaps for the sake of greater 
contrast to the knights-at-law y the men of the 
long robe, had taken to close-fitting garments, 
often parti-colored ; and these, with their hair 
tied up en queue, their bushy beards, and shoes 
with long turned- up points,! g* ye them a whim- 
sical appearance, something like a devil or a 
scorpion. The women loaded their heads with 
an enormous mitre, from the summit of which 
ribands floated in the air like the streamers 
from the head of a mast. They disdained the 
use of a palfrey, and must be mounted pn spir- 
ited chargers. They wore two daggers at their 
girdle. — The church vainly denounced these 
prideful and immodest fashions. The severe 
chronicler denounces them in rough terms : 
" They (the men) began," he says, " to wear a 
long beard, and short robes, so short as to show 
their breech. All this gave rise to no small 
derision among the people. As the event 
proved, they were in a much fitter stile to race 
from the enemy. "J 

These changes announced others. The world 
was about to change actors as well as' dress. 
These follies in the midst of miseries, these 
nuptials, hurried on the morrow of the plague, 
were to have their obsequies as well. The 
aged Philippe do Valois soon drooped away by 
the side of his young queen, and left the crown 
to his 6on, (a. d. 1350.) 



CHAPTER II. 

John. — The Battlb op Poitiers. — a. d. 

1350-1356. 

Among other celebrated personages, the 
plague* of 1348 carried off the historian John 
Viliani, and the beautiful Laura de Sades, she 
who, living aud dead, was the object of Pe- 
trarch's song. 

Laura, daughter of Messire Audibcrt, syndic 
of the burgh of Noves, near Avignon, had mar- 



* Hist de I.Angucdoc, I. xxx. c. 39. lliit. da Dauphinc, 
Preuves, c. 13G. p. 344V. 

t Chancer, 196. (Jaguin, apud Spond. 448. Lingard, 
roi. Hi. p. 69, 4 to. 

t Ad ihgiendum coram Inirakls wtiffta ap\L Confta G. 
If Nuxgis, p. 10* 



ried Hugues de Sades, of an ancient bngm 
family of this city. She lived hooarthlrtf 
Avignon with her husband, by whom she bf 
twelve children. It was, undoubtedly, this pot 
and faithful union, this beautiful family pictm 
in a town so obnoxious to the charge of io* 
rality as Avignon, which touched Pet 
heart. She appeared to the young Flore 
exile for the first time, on the 6th of A 
1327, or Good Friday, in church, and, 
probably, with her husband and children by 
side. From that moment, this noble image 
youthful matronly grace was ever present 
his eyes. 

Let not the little I have to say of a Fren&j 

woman who made so lasting an impression 

the greatest poet of the age, be^Mped to 

as a digression. The hist^^Hmnorals a, 

above all, that of woman. We have spoken 4 

Heloise and of Beatrice. Xaura is not, lib 

Heloise, a loving and self-sacrificing womu. 

She is not Dante's Beatrice , in whom the tied 4 

prevails, and who is at lasttlost in eternal beat- 

: ty. She does not die young ; she has not the 

glorious transfiguration of death. She fulfil 

. her destiny on earth. She is wife, mother— 

! and aged ; yet is still adored. 9 So faithful 

! and disinterested a passion at this epoch oi 

gross sensuality, was deserving of the perpfr 

| tuity it has gained among the most touching 

remembrances of the fourteenth century. W< 

love to descry, in these deathly times, a livinj 

soul, a true and pure affection which inspire 

a passion that endured thirty years. We groi 

young again when contemplating this lovel 

and immortal youth of the soul. 

He saw her for the last time in Septembe 

1347. It was in the midst of a circle of f< 

males. She was serious and pensive, witho 

j pearl or chaplet. Dread of contagion reignc 

' around. The poet withdrew, full of enaotio 

to restrain his tears In the course i 

the following year he heard of her death i 
Verona, and wrote the touching note which 
still to be read in his Virgil, and in which 1 
observes that &he died in the same month, < 
the same day, and at the same hour on whk 
he had first beheld her twenty years before.f 



* " It wns not the form I ao loved, as the mind : . . . 

the more she waied in yean .... the devuater grew ■ 

worship; and* if the spring flower visibly drooped as lia 

went on, the graces of her mind improved." .... At 

later period, he seems to have recognised the vanity of a 1 

love : — " How often hast thou not .... In this city, (whk 

; I will not term the cause, but the occasion of thy won 

after thinking thyself whole once more .... wallrii 

, through the well-known neighborhood*, and reminded a 

the mute a.«pect of the well-known snots of fun »er nl 

I illusions, suddenly stopped, stupined. and with diffcfjl 

. refrained from tears. Then, the old wound* opening, tki 

| hast tied, owning to thyself— I feel in my heart the woriuaj 

' of my ancient enemy : death hovers here.'* ... . De C* 

I Mnndi, p. 060, ed. Basili*, 1581.— See, al*o, among oUm 

! works relative to Petrarch, the Memoirs of the A be i 

Sades, the Vianj di Petrarrha, and Ai. Foisset't eiceitai 

article in the Biofr*pkit VmiwrtfUe. 

t "Laura, illustrious by her own vtrtaes, and loagtt 
theme of my song, first appeared to my eyes, in my sfrti 
<rf Wte, ta* fcCfc, o\ KyrW. tab ftaft. bow of the day, (six la w 
mxwroi^ Ya*\. C&»***> ctoaacte. fcrtmaOa»> &a^fwO0i 
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The poet had seen all the hopes and dream I He foresaw the catastrophe that awaited Joau- 

his life fade away within a few years." In na'a youthful husband ; who shortly afterward* 

i youth, he had hoped that the nations of 'was strangled by hia wife's lovers Ha 

xisiendom would forget their quarrels, be- [writes from Naples — " Hen! fuge crudelea 
ae one, and find internal peace in a glorious terras, fuge littus avarum !" (Alas ! fly this 
r against the infidels. It was then he wrote cruel land, this greedy shore !) 
celebrated sonnet, "0 aspettata in rid,. Nevertheless, men talked of the restoration 

ta e bella." But who was the pope ! of Roman liberty by the tribune Rienzi?* Pe. 

t preached the crusade ! John XXII., the 'trarch entertained no doubt of the approaching 

of a cordwainer al C'ahore, a lawyer bet'01 •■ union of Italy, of the whole world, under the 
>eeame pope, himself a Cahorain and urn,,. . good slate, and sang beforehand the virtues of 
> amassed millions, and sent those who spoko the liberator, and the glories of the new Rome. 
pure love and poverty to the stake. Meanwhile, Rienii threatened death to the Co- 

taly, on whom Petrarch next rested his lonna, Petrarch's friends. The poef long re- 
•es, equally failed him. Her princes Hat- 'fused to credit this, and wrote a melancholy 
;d Petrarch and styled themselves his 'and anxious letter to the tribune, praying him 
nda j but nnne of them listened to him, to give the lie to these malicious reports." 
d what friends for the credulous poet were The fall of the tribune depriving him of all 

ferocious and crafty Visconti of Milan ! , , . hope that Italy could rise of herself, Petrarch 
pies, seemingly, was better worth. It* transferred his facile enthusiasm to the enype- 
rned king, Robert, had placed the crown mi ror Charles IV., who was at the time making 

poet's head when Petrarch was crowne.l i 11 his entry into Italy. He met him on his road, 

caphol. Dut, on his repairing to Naples, 'presented him with golden medals of Trajan's 
bert was no more. Queen Joanna had fcufe 'and of Augustus's, and called upon him to bear 
:deti him;f and scarcely had the poet arrivi.nl, in mind those great emperors. This Trajan 
ore he saw the combats of the gladiators, re- land Augustus crossed the Alps with a retinue 
red in her court by a sanguinary nobility. J of two °r three hundred horsemen. He had 

, . , . , ,_,, . just sold the imperial rights in Italy, previously 

. In the umt dly. Iho «im month of April, ibe ■....- ; - . J *,-, ."¥. ,, ' 

of ihe man ib. si!d ni the mi hour of ihc yon 1: i- *° sacrificing them in tjermany 111 his golden 

llfht wsa removed from Die wor!d. when 1 m, .I..-' bull. The pacific and thrifty emperor, with 
h™m«' ta™'i«r ft^^nJ^n™Lnox"w"leh''t 1 .','',^ ■ his hadly-mounled attendants, was compared by 
it Farms, Id the morning of May ihn lflih nf the -ui.i< the Italians to a travelling merchant going to a 
r. That cliima and IotcIy body n»i de posited In the fair.t 
Hon any itai ah* died" Her ■oul.Tno'h!n™uM "L The sorrowing Petrarch, so often deceived,! 

riSiin^' 1 !? wMrTiJ Sff -*5TffniiTi?S|ataaSg t H u ' t 7- Already old, he set about learning the 
bu book, which aficn menu my eye., in order [■,',[ i language of Homer, and spelling the Iliad — 

no lonfer And any piojuiin in ihii lire, and thai m | ok at his transport when he first handled the 
wi>l»htof lh8a ^ wS^d™nBd'.J™ > l»n■^"f'»fl^ ! , .!!; precious manuscript which he could not read.$ 

itat It in time 10 quit Babylon. Thh, by iho he i ,.1 Thus he wandered about in his latter days, 
twi^nvSvlu^T ■Tjlu'ilfu" %iT a LL'-' r ."."'' "urviving, like Dante, all that he had loved. 
•a. and oneaoecied evenu which have agitated m It was not Dante, but his shadow rather, paler 
'^w£n™i!h^™weTn!rdu'my brother 1 We have tried ' ai "* wea ' ter i ever ' e * ty Virgil, and making an 
and mi la not u be found. When win iicome; wh'V. elysiura for himself in the poetry of the ancient 
<ttl T«=n la slipping from between our fingera: < i«n world. Towards his end, uneasy about the 
SulsB '"■.'hiiftmMraiiln'crl ai'"nnil M^aJ^i'.u ' lte of the precious manuscripts which he bore 
1 wralih an' ihe Indian or Carpathian aene can ret.. -« ahout with him everywhere, he bequeathed 

"a*?ra ^ 'Tjff* r ^"'' > * l> '^Si* 1 na^'a 1 u^ .1'.'."* tnem lo lne republic of Venice, and deposited 
.. whit can he fearwho'hai aooiien iirnggied «' i Z, his Homer and his Virgil in St. Mark's library, 
i> — .behind the famous horses of Corinth, where 

V ^Dtd^,^^?i. n uieTniVTf^."of'Enn'™qD.r«d.i ! lhe y w ere found three hundred years after- 
i ipeaMni every day, with wards, half buried in dust. Venice, that inviu- 




nce and people, a ftfht of EladlHtnn la 

d la aa Italian city, with aura ibnn baTDMaH the poellc crown 10 another. 

Ibid. pp. 6*3-0. \ \ Be* (aUAno, vo\. Hi. v- «*V 
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Order of the star. CHARACTER OF JOHN THE GOOD. 



Constant alteration 
of the currency. 
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.'able asylum, begirt by the sea, was at the time 
the only spot to which the pious hand of the 
poet could with safety intrust, in his dying 
hour, the erring gods of antiquity. 

This duty fulfilled, he went to warm his 
aged veins for a time in the sun of Arqua. 
Here he died in his library, his head resting on 
a book.* 

These vain regrets, this obstinate fidelity to 
the past, which led the poet all his life in pur- 
suit of shadows, and tempted him credulously 
to hope in tribune and in emperor, are not 
Petrarch's weakness alone, hut that of the age. 
France herself, which seems to have so rough- 
ly repudiated the middle age bv sacrificing the 
Templars and Boniface, turns back to it in her 
own despite, and hardens herself in her belief. 
The defeat of the feudal armies, and the great 
lesson taught by the battle of Crecy, which 
should have opened her eyes to the fact that 
another world had begun, only serve to awaken 
her regrets for her mounted knights. She 
learns nothing from the English archers. She 
understands not the modern genius which dash- 
ed her to the ground at Crecy with Edward's 
artillery. 

Philippe de Valois' son, king Jean, is the 
king of gentlemen. More chivalrous still, and 
more luckless than his father, he takes for his 
model the blind John of Bohemia, who fought, 
fastened to his horse, at Crecy. Not less 
blind than his model, king Jean, at the battle 
of Poitiers, dismounted from his horse in order 
to receive the charge of horsemen. But he 
had not the happiness to be killed, like John of 
Bohemia. 

On his accession, Jean, to please the barons, 
issued an ordinance, empowering them to de- 
fer the payment of their debts, f He created 
a new order for them, that of the Star ; which 
offered a place of retreat to its members, and 
might be styled the Invalid** of chivalry. A 
sumptuous mansion, destined to this purpose, 
was begun in the plain of St. Denys, but was 
never finished. J The members of the order 
swore never to give ground four acres' length, 
except as dead or prisoners. And prisoners 
they became. 

This chivalrous prince signalizes his acces- 
sion by brutally slaying* on mere suspicion, the 
constable d'Ku, his father's chief adviser, and 



* A few days before. Boccaccio had sent him his Decame- 
ron. The aped poet learned the Patient liriselda by heart — 
th;it beautiful tale which purities the rest of the work. 

t Ord. ii. p. 3U1, (March the 30th, 1301.; and p. 447, (Sep- 
tember.) 

+ " At this time king John appointed a fine company 
after the manner of the Hound Table, which was to consist 
of three hundred noble knight*, and king John covenanted 
to build a fine large mansion for the companions, at hi* own 
cost, at St. Denys, and the <:<»ni|Kinions were to repair thither 
at all the solemn festivals of the year .... the hou>e was 
nearly finished, and still stands near St. Denys; and if it 
should chance that any of the companies should in their old 
age need relief, be weak of body, and wanting in worldly 
goods, thu expenses tor himself and two knaves (varltts) 
were to be well and honorably defrayed in the mansion, if 
%e chose to remain th< re." Froiss. !si 53-58, ed. Buchon. 



throws every thing into the hands of a favorite 
a Southern, a cunning, grasping man, Charlea 
d'Espagne, for whom he had " a dishonest af- 
fection."* This favorite is made constable, 
and procures, besides, a county belonging to 
the young king of Navarre, Charles, whom 
Jean had already stripped of Champagne.) 
Charles, descended from a daughter of LouU 
Hutin's, believed himself, like Edward III., 
wronged of the crown of France. He assassi- 
nated the favorite, and attempted Jean's life; 
who threw him into prison, and made him en- 
treat pardon on his knees. { This dishonored 
man will be the demon, the evil genius, of 
France. His surname is, the wicked. Now 
Jean slays the constable, slays d'Harcourt, 
and others, besides ; but he remains Jean Me 
good. 

By good, we must understand the confiding 
giddy, and lavish. No prince had lavished bis 
people's money with such rapidity. He went 
about, like the man in Rabelais, eating bis 
grapes sour, and his corn in the blade. He 
turned all! into money, eating up the present 
and plcdgihg the future. One would have saie 
that he foqesaw he had but a short time to re- 
main in Ffance. 

His chifcf resource was altering the curren- 
cy. $ Phnippe-le-Bel, and his son, Philippe 
de Valois/ had largely employed this form of 
bankruptcy ; but their doing* were forgotten in 
Jean's, Who went beyond all possible royal or 
national /bankruptcy. To read the abrupt and 
contradictory ordinances issued by this prince | 
years seems a dream. It is the law ; 
At his accession, the mark of silver 
was yorth five livres, five sous ; at the end of 
the war, eleven livres. In February, 1352, it 
had fallen to four livres, five sous ; a year af- 
ter, it was raised to twelve livres. In 1354, it 
was fixed at four livres, four sous ; in 1355, it 
was worth eighteen livres. It was reduced to 
five livres, five sous ; but the coin was so adul- 
terated, that in 1359 it rose to the rate of » 
hundred and two livres.\\ 



* Such, says Villani, was the common rumor, iii. c. 95. 
p. ill). 

+ Charles had also to complain "of the insolence of the 
constable, who called him biUonnntr-rmonnoie, 'false coiner.) 

X Froissarr, append, t. iii. c. 335. pp. 4*27— 4£l», ed. Buchoo' 
and Seeousse, Hist, de Charles le Mauvais. i. p. 35. 

$ On many of these coins the king of England was repre- 
sented under the figure of a lion or a dragon, trampled 
upon by the king of France. Leblanc, Trait*, de* Munuules, 
pp. 243, '244. 

|| Ibid. p. 261. At first, John endeavored to keep those 
shameful falsifications secret. He charged the officers of 
the mint— "On your oath to the king, observe the pro- 
founded secrecy as to this matter . ... Hi thai neubrt 
the money-changers or others may entertain any su*pictM« 
of it through you ; for if it escape through you. yon shall bt 
so punished as to tie an example to all others," (34th Mnrrh. 
1 1330.) .... "Should you be asked the alloy of the si! vei 
coin, pretend that it is six denier*.'" He enjoined them k 
, imitate the older coins scrupulously, "So that the nier 
| chants may not detect the depreciation, under pain of V"* 
tteing proclaimed traitors." Before this, Philippe de Yak* 
had u<»ed similar precautions, but, subsequently, he bream 
bolder, and proclaimed as a right that which he had at fiw 
concealed as a fraud. John could not be less darinf thai 
his father. "Be it known." axe his words "that » * 



in so 
run 
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These royal bankruptcies are at bottom the 
spoliation of the burgesses by the nobles. The 
rarona and noble knights lay siege to the good 
Ling, and take from him all that he takes 
from o the re. His queen Blanche obtained for 
her own single share the confiscation of the 
Lombards, and forced payment to herself of 
whatever was owing to them over the whole 
kingdom.* 

The nobility, beginning to live at a distance 
from their castles, and sojourning at great ex- 
pense at court, became daily more rapacious. 
rhry would no longer give their service ; but 
required to he paid for defending their lands 
from the ravages of the English. These 
haughty barons descended with a good grace 
to the rank of mercenaries,! appeared under 
arms on occasion of grand musters (montres y 
chows) and royal reviews, and held out their 
hands to the paymaster. Under Philippe de 
Valois, the knight contented himself with ten 
sous a day. Under Jean, he required twenty, 
and the knight-banneret had forty. The enor- 
**uus expense thus entailed on him, forced king 
Jean to assemble the States oftener than any 
of his predecessors. So the nobles contribu- 
ted, indirectly and unwittingly, to raise the 
States, especially the third estate, (le tiers- 
etat,) the State which found the money, to an 
importance unknown before. 

As long previously as 1343, his wars had 
forced Philippe de Valois to ask the States to 
impose a duty of four deniers in the livre upon 
merchandise, to be paid each time of sale. 
This was not a duty merely, it was an intoler- 
able tax and grievance ; it was to declare war 
against trade. The collector pitched his tent 
in the market-place, played the spy on dealer 
and bnyer, put his hand into every' pocket, and 
demanded (as it happened in Charles the 
Sixth's reign) his share out of a halfpenny- 
worth of grass It is this duty, which is no 
other than the Spanish alcaoala, then recently 
imposed on occasion of the wars with the 
Moors, that has struck the death-blow of Span- 
ish fndustry. By way of indemnification, Phil- 
ippe de Valois promised to coin good money, 
as in the days of St, Louis.% 

With new wants come new promises. In 
the crisis of 1346, the king promised the States 
of the North to restrict the right of prisagc, 



\ and of our royal right. It belongs to imke *urh money 
law* please throufbout our kingdom, and to give it rur- 
ttacy. Ord. Hi. p. 555. — And as if it were not the |>eople 
who raftered, he used this resource as a private revenue, 
which he applied to the public expense*, " which we could 
col well discharge without oppressing the people of the said 
■hsjsosa, were It not for the domain and revenue uniting 
fn m list profit of our mint.'* Pref. Ord. iii. 

* The Slates of 1353 required these prosecutions to be 
ntpeaded. Ord. 111. p. 30. 

t la 1338. the nobles of Langucdnc complained thnt the 
wests which they had been paid during the wnn of (ios- 
aaay were not proportioned to those which they had re- 
tttvsd is the other wars waged there. Thin was Just nt 
he period the war was resumed with the English. The 
fcssfjpsanted the prayer of the petition, JIUt. do Languedoc, 

j SU.LuxLcl,p.949. 



" to what would suffice for the maintenance of 
his hotel, of his dear companion the queen, and 
of his children." He suppressed some ser- 
geants' places, abolished contradictory jurisdic- 
tions, and called in the letters allowing the 
barons to adjourn the payment of theiz debts.* 
The States of the South granted him ten sous 
on each hearth or family, on the faith of his 
promise to suppress the gabellc, and the dutv 
on sales. f 

In 1351, Jean, on seeking from the States th* 
customary gratification on a new king's mount • 
ing the throne, (son droit de joyeux avene- 
ment,) received their reclamations, no matter 
how clashing and contradictory, with the utmost 
graciousness. He promised the nobles of Pi- 
cardy to tolerate private wars ;J the Norman 
burgesses, to interdict them.fy They both grant- 
ed him six deniers on all sales, lie gave the 
manufacturers of Troves a monopoly of narrow 
cloths or couvrc-chefs ;|| and fixed the salaries 
which the Paris masters were to pay their 
workmen, and which had risen to an extrava- 
gant height through the decrease of the popula- 
tion and the plague.^f The burgesses of Paris, 
who were consulted in person, and not through 
the medium of their deputies, granted in their 
assembly, held at their common hall, (parloir out 
bourgeois,) the duty on sales.** They are 
summoned by the king to the parloir ; they will 
soon find their way there without him. 

In 1340, the king had promised reforms ; and 
the States, believing him, had voted with the 
utmost docility. They got through their busi- 
ness in one da v. In 1351, the Picard nobles 
refuse to allow their vassals to pay taxes, ex- 
cept they themselves enjoy an exemption, and 
except the king's vassals and those of the 
princes are made liable as well as their own. 

In 1355, the English lay waste the South, 
and it behooved to ask for more money. The 
States of the North, or of the langue <fOi/,tt 
j convened on the 30th of November of the 
: same year, showed little docility. It was ne- 
cessary to promise them the abolition of the 
direct robbery called prisagc, (droit le prize,) 
and of the indirect robbery committed by tam- 
pering with the currency. %% The king declared 
that the new tax should extend to all, both 
clerks and nobles, and that he would himself 
pay it, as should the queen and the princes. 

The States had no confidence in these fair 
words. They would neither trust the king's 
promise, nor his receivers. They chose to re- 



* OH. II. pp. 219, 241. 

t !ll*t. de Ijtinj tedne, 1. xxxl. c. 17. p. 238. 

\ Ord. ii. pp. 3D5. 15", and 447, 44*. 

$ Ibid. pp. 40H, 27**. || Ibid. p. 344. 

1> Ibid. p. 350. 

♦* Ibid. pp. 422, 432, 434.—" letters In which the king 
forbids his domestics carrying oil* the mm treses and cush- 
ions from the houses in Pari* where he shall stay." Autre 
Ordon. pp. 435-437. 

tt (Or of the IsinguefOui. or French proper, as d*tla 
guiahed from the JLangu* d'Oc, or Humane* le 
Tbanslatob. 

U Ord.lii. pp. 96-40. 
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ceive themselves, through receivers of their own 
appointing, have the accounts brought before 
themselves, meet again on the first of March, 
and then a year after on St. Andrew's day.* 

To vote taxes and to receive them, is to reign. 
None of that day were conscious of the whole 
hearing of this bold demand of the States ; not 
even Marcel, the celebrated provost of the 
merchants, whom we see at the head of the 
deputies from the towns.f 

The assembly purchased this sovereignty by 
tho enormous grant of six millions of livres 
Parisis, to go to the pay of thirty thousand men- 
at-arms. This sum was to be raised by two 
taxes ; the one on salt, the other on sales : bad 
taxes, doubtless, and pressing on the poor ; but 
how devise any other in a time of urgent need, 
and with the South a prey to the spoiler 1 

Normandy, Artois, and Picardy, sent no rep- 
resentatives to these States. The Normans 
were encouraged by the king of Navarre, the 
count d'Harcourt, and others, who declared 
that the gabelle should not be levied on their 
lands, saying — " That no man shall be found 
bold enough to enforce it in the name of the 
king of France, or sergeant to levy fines in de- 
fault, but shall pay for his temerity with his 
body. "J 

1 he States gave way. They repealed the 
two taxes, and substituted in their stead an in- 
come tax of five per cent, on the poorest, four 
on those of moderate means, and two per cent, 
on the wealthy. The richer one was, the less 
one paid. 

The king, mortally offended by the opposi- 
tion of the king of Navarre and his friends, had 
said, " that he should never know happiness as 
long as they were alive." He started from 
Orleans with a few knights, rode thirty hours 
without drawing bridle, and surprised them in 
the castle of Rouen as they were sitting down 
to table. They were the dauphin's guests. 
Jean beheaded d'Harcourt and three others. 
The king of Navarre was thrown into prison, 
and threatened with death. A report was 
spread that they had tempted the dauphin to 
escape to the emperor, and make war on his 
father, fy 

The opposition to the taxes voted by the 
States, laid the kingdom at the mercy of the 
English. The prince of Wales overran our 
southern provinces at his ease, with a small ar- 
my, consisting this time mostly of men-at-arms 
and knights. The war was not carried on in a 
more knightly manner for it ; for they burned 
and destroyed like brigands, who leave the 



* Ibid. p. 22, et seq.— Frotes. iii. c. 340, p. 450, ed. Bu- 
chon. 

f "The citizen* answered by Stephen Mr reel, provost 
of merchants in the go<xl town of F'aris, that they were wil- 
ling to live or die Air the kinij." Froissnrt, b. 1, c. 154. who 
8'tvcs a minute account of the assessment made by the 
>lnlo«. 

t Frol««. li. p. 12."», ed. Utichjn 

$ /</. Ibul. Adtiit. ]). 131, and c. 341. p. 45" — S**cou**e, 
/vvves dc i'tt'ut do Charles .c-MauvaU, \\. \ 41. 



track they never moan to retrace a desert 
First, they traversed Ijanguedoc, an untouched 
country which had not yet suffered,* and which 
they sacked and -harried just as Normandy hid 
been in 134G. They drought back to Bordeaux 
five thousand wagon loads of spoil. f Then, af- 
ter depositing their booty in safety, they method- 
ically resumed their cruel expedition through 
Rouertrue, Auvergne, and the Limousin, enter- 
ing everywhere without a blow being struck, 
burning and pillaging, loaded like pedlers, and 
glutted with the fruits and wines of France. 
They next made a descent upon Berry, and tra- 
versed the banks of the Loire. However, three 
knights, who had thrown themselus into Ro- 
morantin with a few men, sufficed to check 
their progress. They were thunderstruck at 
such resistance ; and the prince of Wales 
swore he would force the place, and lost many 
days there.J 

King Jean-, who had begun the campaign \rj 
seizing on those strongholds belonging to the. 
king of Navarre, into which the latter might 
have introduced the"English, at last made his 
appearance with a large army, as numerous a* 
any France has lost. The whole face of the 
country was covered by his foragers ; so that 
food failed the English. Each, too, was igno- 
rant of the exact position of his enemy. Jean, 
believing the English to be before him, hurried 
after them, while he was in reality leaving 
them behind. Equally well informed, the prince 
of Wales believed the French to be behind 
him.fy It was the second time, and not far the 
last time either, that the English had blindly 
entangled themselves in the midst of the ene- 
my's country. Without a miracle they were 
lost ; and Jean's thoughtlessness served them 
for one. 

The prince of Wales's army, half English, 
half Gascon, was composed of two thousand 
men-at-arms, four thousand archers, and two 
thousand brigands, hired in the South, light 
| troops. Jean was at the head of the great feu- 
dal mass of the ban and arriere-ban, which 
made up full fifty thousand men. He had with 
him his four sons, twenty-six dukes or counti, 
and a hundred and forty knights-bannerets, with 
their banners given to the wind — a magnificent 
spectacle ; but the army was not worth the 
more for all this. 



* " Know that this country of Carcassonne, the Narbun 
nese, and the Toulousain, where the English were at this 
time, was one of the very richest countries in the world, 
Inhabited by good and simple people who knew not what 
war was. for they had never been warred upon beforr (be 
prince of Wales turned his steps thither." Froiss. Iii. p. 104, 
ed. Buchon. 

t " Nor did the English set any store on velvets, or on 
any thing save silver plate and good florins.*' Id. L iii. p. 
103, 19th add it. " So was it burned and destroyed by ths 
English, that there scarcely remained a place to stable a 
horse in ; nor could the heirs, or the burgesses, fix or say k 
a certainty, ' This is my property.* So was it treated." Id 
t. iii. p. 120, ed. Buchon. 

X He was compelled to bring up ag \inst these three 
knights nil the apparatus of a siege,— cannons, carreatu. 
\K>T\\V\votfo>, tvwd Gt<?vW ftte. Id. c. 346\ p. 108, ed. Bvchoo. 
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Two cardinal legates, one of whom was na- 
med Talleyrand, interfered in order to hinder 
*he effusion of Christian blood.* The prince 
of Wales offered to surrender all he had taken, 
places and men, and to take an oath not to car- 
ry arms against France for seven years. Jean 
refused, as was natural. It would have been 
disgraceful to suffer these plunderers to escape. 
He demanded the surrender of the prince of 
Wales, together with a hundred knights. 

The English had intrenched themselves on 
the hill of Maupertuis, near Poitiers ; a stiff 
hill, planted with vines, and enclosed by hedges 
and thickets of thorn. Its side bristled with 
English archers. There was no need to attack 
them. To keep them there was all that was 
wanted. Hunger and thirst would have tamed 
them down in two days 1 time. Jean thought it 
more chivalrous to force his enemy. 

There was only one narrow path by which 
the hill could be scaled. The French king 
employed his knights on this service. The 
scene was almost that of the battle of Morgarten. 
The archers rained down their arrows, riddled 
the horses, terrified them, and forced them 
back one over the other, f The English seized 
the moment to sweep down. J A panic seized 
the vast army; and three of the king's sons 
withdrew from the field of battle by their fa- 
ther's orders,^ taking with them for escort a 
body of eight hundred lances. 

The king, however, kept his ground. He 
had employed knights to force the mountain ; 
with the same good sense, he ordered his men- 
at-arms to dismount, to receive the charge of 
the English on horseback. || Jean's resistance 



• Frolssnrf, b. 1. c. 158 

t "The engagement now began on both sides: and the 
battalion of the marshals was advancing before those who 
were intended to break the battalion of the archers, and had 
fntered the lane where the hedges on both sides were lined 
by the archers ; who, as soon as they saw them fairly en- 
lered, began shooting with their bows in such an excellent 
manner, from each side of the hedge, that the horses, 
smarting under the pain of the wound* made by their 
bearded arrow*, would not advance, but turned about, and, 
by their unruliness, threw their master*, who could not 
manage them ; nor could those that had fallen get up again 
for the confusion.'* Id. b. i. c. 101. " To say the truth, the 
English archer* were of infinite service to their army ; for 
they shot so thickly and so well, that the French did not 
know which way to turn themselves, to avoid their ar- 
rows." Id Ibid. 

% . . . . " 8lr John Chand<»s said to the prince, ' Sir, Sir, 
now push forward, for the day is ours : God will this day 
put it in your hand. Let u« make for our adversary the 
king of France ; for where he is will lie the main stress of 
the business: I well know that his valor will not let him 
fly ; and he will remain with u<, if It pleases God and St. 
Seorge: but he mu*t be well fought with; and you have 
before said that you would show yourself this day a good 
knight.* The prince replied; 'John, get forward; you 
■hall not see me turn my back this day, but I will always 
be among the foremost.* He then said to Sir Walter Wood- 
land, his banner-bearer, ' Banner, advance, in the name of 
God and St. George.' " Id. ibid. 

% I here follow the continnator of Guillanme de Nangis. 
in preference to Froissart. See the important letter written 
by the count of Armagnac. published by M. Lacahane, in 
bis excellent life of Charles v., Dietionnaire de la Conver- 
faram. 

Froissart only looks at the chivalrous side: — "And 
showed no appearance of flight, or of giving ground when 
kj »&id to his men, ' On loot, on fool ." And he made al\ 



was as fatal to his kingdom as the retreat of 
his sons. His companions of the order of th* 
Star were, like him, faithful to their vows. 
They did not yield one step backwards. "They 
fought in troops and companies, just as they 
came together." But the multitude fled to- 
wards Poitiers, which closed its gates against 
them ; " upon which account, there was great 
butchery on the causeway ■ before the gate, 
where such numbers were killed or wounded, 
that several surrendered themselves the mo- 
ment they saw an Englishman." .... 

The day, however, was still disputed :— 
" King Jean did wondrous deeds of arms with 
his own hand, and with his axe defended him- 
self, and fought only too well." By his side, 
his youngest son, who deserved his surname of 
Hardi, (the hardy or bold,) directed his blind 
courage, crying out to him on each fresh as- 
sault, "Father, guard your right, guard your 
left." But their assailants thickened around 
them, eager for so rich a prey. " The English 
and Gascons poured so fast cr the king's divi- 
sion, that they broke through the ranks by 
force ; and the French were so intermixed with 
their enemies, that at times there were five 
men-at-arms attacking one gentleman." The 
press was greatest around the king, u through 
eagerness to take him ; and those who were 
nearest to him, and knew him, cried out, * Sur- 
render yourself! Surrender yourself ! or you 
are a dead man. 9 In that part of the field was 
a young knight from St. Omer, who was enga- 
ged by a salary in the service of the king of 
England ; his name was Denys de Morbeque, 
who for five years had attached himself to the 
English, on account of having been banished 
in his younger days from France for a murder 
committed in an affray at St. Omer. It fortu- 
nately happened for this knight that he was at 
the time near to the king of France, when he 
was so much pulled about ; he, by dint of force, 
for he was very strong and. robust, pushed 
through the crowd, and said to the king in 
good French, 4 Sire, sire, surrender yourself/ 
The king, who found himself very disagreeably 
situated, turning to him, asked, * To whom shall 
I surrender myself? to whom ? Where is my 
cousin, the prince of Wales] if I could see 
him, I would speak to him. 1 4 Sire,' replied 
Sir Denys, 4 he is not here ; but surrender 
yourself to me, and I will lead you to him.' 
4 Who are you V said the king. 4 Sire, I am 
Denys de Morbeque, a knight from A.rlois ; but 
I serve the king of England because I cannot 
belong to France, having forfeited an I possess- 
ed there.' The king then gave him his right- 
hand glove, and said, ' 1 surrender myself to 
you.' There was much crowding and pushing 
about, for every one was eager to cry out, 4 1 
have taken him.' Neither the kin? nor his 



those alight who were on horseback, and putting himself 
at the head of his knight*, a battle-axe in his hand, he or 
dered the banners to advance in the name of God and of 
Bl Deny*." ¥uto&, c*JKA % v -^V^^^Xv^ 
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youngest son Philippe were able to get for- 
ward, and free themselves from the throng."* 

Tliu prince of Wales did honor to the unheard- 
of fortune which had placed such a hostage in his 
hands. He took good care not to treat his cap- 
live as if he himself not Jean were king ; to 
treat him not as "John of Valois," as the Eng- 
lish were in the habit of styling him, but as the 
true king of France. It was of too much con- 
sequence to him that John should be really 
king, in order that the kingdom might appear 
captured in the person of its monarch, and 
might ruin itself to pay his ransom, to act 
otherwise. He waited on John, at table, after 
the battle. On making his public entry into 
London, he mounted him on a large white 
horse, (the sign of suzerainty,) while he him- 
self followed on a small black hackney. f 

The English were no less courteous to the 
other prisoners, who were twice as numerous 
as the men they had to guard them. For the 
most part, they set them free on parole, requir- 
ing them to pledge their words to be in Eng- 
land by the festival of Christmas, with the 
enormous ransoms which they were held to 
pay. The French were too good knights to 
tbifeit their pledge. In this war between gen- 
tlemen, the worst that could befall the conquer- 
ed was to take a share in the fetes of the con- 
querors, to partake the amusement of the chase 
or touruay, and to enjoy in good faith the osten- 
tatious hospitality (1'insolente courtoisie) of the 
English^ — a noble war, no doubt, which im- 
molated the villein alone. 

(.■reat was the consternation at Paris when 
the fugitives from Poitiers, with the dauphin 
at their head, came with the news that France 
had no longer king or barons, that all were 
cither taken or slain. The English, who had 
withdrawn for a moment in order to ensure the 
safety of their prize, would be sure to return. 
Ami when they did, it was to be expected that 
they would take possession not of Calais only, 
but of Paris and the whole kingdom. 



CHAPTER III. 



CONTINUATION OF THE PREVIOUS CHAPTER. 

THE STATES-GENERAL- PARIS. THE JAC- 

qi'ERlK. THE PLAOIE. — A. D- 1350-64. 

There was not much to be hoped for from 
the dauphin, or from his brothers. The prince 
was tVeble, pale, diminutive. He v*as but 

* Fn»i*«»rt. b. i. <\ ltvt 

* *• The tin£o( France. a« ho nn.1i* thnMich I^ari-m. nv 
MfUPitsi on a wh'to «uv.t. \\,:h \.ta r «*h lurnuurv. snd 
tho |>r:iJCo of Wale* on * 1 lt!o 1-' trk h aohjh y i-y h * «it!o. 
Ile nxio thrvush U»aUv»n. thu» ace *it:unie\l." fcc. Id. ltud. 
Uu 1>.\ 

t " ShorVy alVrw.»nl. the kin- . f Frvnce and all hi* 
ho««vhi» J ««rv removed in in iho ^t'lce • :" the 8»iiy t> 
Wimts.f c.\*' o. w here ho n .t* jy ru> ;v>i :•- ham and hawk. 
and tale nhi: other diter>ioa» he (h«a*«d in the nei^hbor- 



nineteen years of age. All that was knows 
of him was his having invited the friends of tin 
king of Navarre to the fatal dinner at Roan, 
and given at Poitiers the signal for flight 

But the city did not need the dauphin. It 
proceeded to put itself at once in a state <4 
defence. Stephen Marcel, the provost of the 
merchants, made every arrangement. First, 
to prevent surprise by night, chains were forged 
and stretched across the streets. Next, the 
walls were raised by parapets, and balists and 
other engines put upon them, with whatever 
cannon could be got. But the old walls ol 
Philippe-Auguste no longer contained Paris- 
it had overflowed on every side. Other walls 
had been built, which protected the university; 
and which, on the opposite side, extended from 
the church of Ave Maria to the gate of St. 
Denys, and thence to the Louvre. The island 
even was fortified ; and seven hundred and fif- 
ty sentry-boxes placed on the ramparts. All 
these vast preparations were completed in three 
years.* 

I cannot explain the revolution which is about 
to follow, and the part which Paris played in it, 
without explaining what Paris is. 

The arms of Paris are a ship. Primitrrelr, 
Paris is itself a ship, an island, which floats 
between the Seine and the Marne, already 
united, but not confounded.f 

On the south is the learned, on the north the 
commercial town ;J in the centre, the City, the 
cathedral, the palace, — authority. 

The beautiful harmony produced by a city 
thus floating between two different towns which 
gracefully close it in, would alone make Paris 
J unique, and render it the most lovely of all ci- 
. ties, ancient and modern. Rome and London 
! present nothing like it ; they are cast on one 
■ side of their rivers alone. $ Not only is the 
! form of Paris beautiful, but it is truly organic. 
( The city is the primitive rudiment, the indi- 
vidual germ, round which the two universalities 
i of commerce and science have grouped them- 
selves — the whole constituting the true capital 
. of human sociability. 

The ruling power, the City, was the island. 
But on the two banks were two asylums open- 
ed to independence. The University had its 
jurisdiction for scholars ; the Temple its juris- 
diction for artisans.) 

When Guillaume de Champeaux, worsted by 
Abelard in the schools of Notre- Dame, took 
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refuge in the abbey of St. Victor, the conquer- 
ing logician pursued him thither, and pitched 
his tent at St. Genevieve.* This war, this 
sccessw to another Avcntine, -was the origin of 
the schools of the Mountain. Abelard, whose 
word sufficed to create a city in the desert,f 
was thus one of the founders of our southern 
Paris. The eristick town had its birth in dis- 
pute. 

Westwards, it could not extend itself. On 
this side it hurtled against the immoveable 
wall of St. Germain-des-Pres. The old 
abbey, which had remembered the town in 
its infancy, and had at first assisted it in its 
growth, was surrounded and besieged by it. 
But the abbey held out. Born of the Seine, 
this town extended itself on the other bank at 
least. There, were its markets, its slaughter- 
houses, its burial-place, — Innocents' cemetery, 
(cimetiere des Innocens.) But once hemmed 
iu on this side between the Louvre and the 
Temple,^ it bellied out, being prevented from 
stretching itself lengthwise, and acquired that 
paunch which fills the space between the Cha- 
telet and the gate St. l)envs. 

The ecclesiastical jurisdictions, those of 
N6tre-Dame and St. Germain, found rude ad- 
versaries in our kings. It is known that queen 
Blanche herself forced the prisons of the can- 
ons, in order to release their debtors. $ The 
first royal provost, (a. d. 1302,) a Stephen, had 
also wished to force St. Germain's ; but for the 
purpose of taking out of it, to meet a pressing 
want of the king's, Childebert's valuable cross.|| 
These provosts would seem to have reserved 
their devotion for the king only. Another Ste- 
phen, (Etienne Boileau,) obtained St. Louis's 
permission to hang a robber on a Good Friday. 
Out fifth Charles's provost was persecuted by 
the clergy, as being friendly to the Jews. 

The university was often at war with the 
Ndtrc-Dame and St. Germain-des-Pres. The 
monarch abetted it. He almost invariably 
sided with the scholars against the burgesses, 
and even against his provost, who had com- 
monly to make reparation for having done jus- 
tice.^f The king had need of the university, 
and was pleased to rely on this formidable in- 
strument, without entertaining a suspicion that 
it might turn against him. Philippe-le-Bel 
summoned to tne Temple the masters of the 
university, in order to have read to them the 
charge against the Templars. Philippe-le- 
Long, for the support of his disputed succes- 
sion, invited their presence on the occasion of 
nis barons taking the oath which he required of 
thsm, and obtained their approbation. Thus 
the daughter of kings biars herself as judge of 
kings. Philippe de Valois makes her judge the 
pope ; and the pope who has so long supported 

• Feliblen, p. 144, sqq. f See, above, p. 336. 

X Lupantm prop© Parisios. Philippe-Auguste completed 
ts erection atom the year 1304. 
4 Felitrieo, p. 335. || Ibid. p. 133. 
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the university against the bishop of Paris, it 
threatened by her with condemnation.* Soon 
the pride of the university will be swelled to 
the utmost by the occurrence of schism : it 
will choose between popes, govern Paris, and 
lord it over the king. 

The university constituted a people of itself. 
When the rector, at the head of the faculties 
of the nations, led the university to the fair of 
Land it, between St. Denvs and La Chapelle, 
when he repaired with the parchment-makers 
of the university to sit in despotic judgment on 
the parchments for sale within the city liberties, 
(la banlieue,) the burgesses would remark with 
pride that the rector had reached the plain of 
St. Denys, while the tail of the procession was 
at the Mathurins-Saint-Jacques. 

But northern Paris was still more populous, 
as may be judged by two grand reviews which 
were held in Paris in the course of the four- 
teenth century, and in which the university, 
which was composed of priests, scholars, and 
foreigners, bore no part. In the first review, 
(a. d. 1313,) commanded by Philippe-le-Bel, in 
honor of his son-in-law, the king of England, 
the numbers present were estimated at twenty 
thousand horsemen and thirty thousand foot 
soldiers. f The English were thunderstruck. 
In 1383, the Parisians marched out by way of 
Montmartre and ranged themselves in battle 
array, in order to welcome Charles VI. on his 
return from Flanders. They mustered in sev- 
eral divisions, one of crossbow-men, one of 
buckler-men, (paveschiens,) and another, armed 
with mallets or maces, which alone consisted 
of twenty thousand men. J 

The population of Paris was not only very 
large, but very intelligent, and much superior 
to the France at large of that day. Not to 
dwell upon its connection with so great a uni- 
versity ; commerce, banking, and the Lom- 
bards, must have extended their ideas. The 
parliament, whither were brought appeals from 
all the courts of justice, baronial or others, in 
the kingdom, attracted a host of counsellors to 
Paris. The Chamber of Accounts, that great 
financial tribunal, the Empire of Galilee, as it 
was termed,^ could not fail to attract numbers 
at this fiscal epoch. Burgesses filled the most 
important offices. Barbet, master of the mint 
under Philippe-le-Bel, and Poilvilain, king 
Jean's treasurer, were burgesses of Paris 
The king made a show of confidence in the 
good city. Notwithstanding the revolt on ac- 
count of the coinage in 1306, he himself sum- 
moned the townsmen to his royal garden, at 
the time of the prosecution of the Templars.| 

The natural head of this large population 
was, not the royal provost, a police magistrate 

* Rtiyn. Annal. Eccles. ann. 1331, par. 43. 

f Chron. de St. Victor, p. 460. 

X Froissart, l. viii. p. 377, ed. Buchon. See, further on, 
b. vii. c. 1. 

$ An allusion to the street of Galilee, near which thf 
Chamber was situated 

(I See, above, p. 374. 
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ind almost always unpopular, but the provost 
of the merchants, the natural president of the 
aldermen (echevins) of Paris. In the deserted 
condition of the kingdom, after the battle of 
Poitiers, Paris took the initiative ; and, in Pa- 
ris, the provost of the merchants. 

Four hundred deputies from the good cities, 
and, at their head, Etienne Marcel, provost of 
the merchants, met and constituted the States 
of the north on the 17th of October, a month 
after the battle. As the barons were mostly 
prisoners, they could only appear there by 
proxy, and so with the bishops. All the power 
rested with the deputies from the towns, and 
especially with those from Paris. In the mem- 
orable result of the meeting of these States, — 
the ordinance of the year 1357, — the revolu- 
tionary spirit, and, at the same time, the ad- 
ministrative genius of the great commune, are 
striking. The clearness and unity of the views 
which characterize this act, are susceptible of 
no other explanation : France would have done 
nothing without Paris. 

The States, who at first assembled in the 
parliament-house, and then, at the Franciscan 
convent, nominated a committee of fifty depu- 
ties to inquire into the state of the kingdom. 
They desired " to have further information as 
to what had become of the immense sums lev- 
ied on the kingdom in time past, by tenths, 
maltoltes, subsidies, and minting of coin, and 
extortions of every kind, with which their folk 
had been vexed and harassed, and the soldiers 
ill-paid, and the kingdom badly guarded and 
defended, — but no one could render an account 
of it."* 

All that was known was, that there had been 
monstrous prodigality, malversation, and shock 
to general credit. When the public distress 
was at its height, the king had given fifty thou- 
sand crowns to one of his knights. f Isot one 
of the royal officers had clean hands. The 
committee gave the dauphin to understand that 
in full assembly they would demand of him to 
prosecute his officers, to set the king of Na- 
varre at liberty, and to associate with himself 
thirty-six deputies of the States, twelve from 
each order, in the government of the kingdom.]; 

The dauphin, who was not king, could hard- 
ly place the kingly power in the hands of the 
States on this fashion. He adjourned the sit- 
ting of the States, alleging letters that he had 
received from the king and emperor, and then 
recommended the deputies to return and con- 
sult their fellow-townsmen, while he would ad- 
rise with his father. $ 

The States of the south, assembled at Tou- 
*ouse, close to the seat of danger, were more 



» Frol«s. Hi. c. 372, p. 2o4, cd. Buchon 

t HlMiiondi, t. x. p. 430. 

{ Secou$*e. Pref. pp. 50. 51. 

$ In dismissing them to their respective provinces, he re- 
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nMieace hud brought about the lust revolution. 



tractable, and readily voted money and troop 
The provincial States, those of Aavergne lot 
instance, voted grants as well, but still men. 
ing to themselves the right of checking the ex. 
penditure.* All this time the dauphin was at 
Metz, in order to receive his uncle, the empe- 
ror, Charles IV. ; a poor dauphin, and a poor 
emperor, who could do nothing the one for la- 
other. On her side, the queen had gone to 
Dijon to marry her little duke of Burgundy, 
her son by her first marriage, to the little Mar- 
garet of t landers ; an expensive journey, which 
had the distant advantage of approximating 
Flanders and France. What was to become 
of Paris, thus abandoned, and without king, 
queen, or dauphin 1 The peasants, with their 
families, and scanty goods, crowded into it 
through every gate ; and then, in long and 
mournful files, the monks and nuns of the envi- 
rons. All these fugitives had fearful tales to 
tell of the scenes t, at were taking place in the 
country, where the barons, taken prisoners at 
Poitiers, and released on parole, had hastened 
to raise their ransom-money, and ruined the 
peasantry on their domains. To complete the 
general ruin came the disbanded soldiers, who 
pillaged, ravished, murdered ; and who had 
been known to put to the torture those who had 
no longer any thing, in order to force them still 
to give.f They were the terror of the country, 
like the warmers (chauffeurs)! of the Revolu- 
tion. 

The States being again assembled on the 5th 
of February, 1357, Marcel and Robert le Coq, 
archbishop of Laon, laid before them a sched- 
ule of grievances, and it was resolved that each 
deputy should communicate the same to the 
province which sent him ; and this communica- 
tion, which was made with exceeding rapidity 
for that age. especially taking into account the 
season of the year, occupied no longer than a 
month. The schedule was handed in to the 
dauphin on the 3d of March, by Robert le Coq, 
formerly a lawyer of Paris, and who, haying 
filled the offices of counsellor to Philippe de 
Valois, and president of the parliament, had be- 
come bishop-duke of Laon, and enjoyed the 
independence of the great dignitaries of the 
church. Le Coq, at once the king's man and 
the commons 1 man, mediated between the two, 
! and was counsellor to both parties. He was 
likened to the carpenter's twibill, (besaigue,) 
bis-acuta, which cuts at both ends.fy After h« 

* Pecoussc. Pref. p. 57. 
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fas spoken — the lord of Pequigny, on behalf of 
the nobles, a lawyer of Baville on behalf of the 
commons, and Marcel on behalf of the burgess- 
es of Paris, declared their concurrence in all 
he had just said. 

This remonstrance of the States was at once 
in harangue and a* sermon. They began *vith 
exhorting the dauphin to fear God, to honuf 
him and his ministers, and to keep his com- 
mandments. He was to dismiss evil counsel- 
lors, and to tratisact nothing through the medi- 
um of the young, simple, and ignorant. He 
could not, he was tola, possibly entertain any 
doubt as to the States expressing the sentiments 
of the people at large, since the deputies were 
nearly eight hundred in number, and had advi- 
■ed with the provinces which had sent them. 
As to what he had been told of the plot of the 
deputies to make way with his counsellors, it 
was, they assured him, a calumnious falsehood.* 

They "required him to take to assist him in the 
government of the kingdom, during the inter- 
vals of the sittings of the States, thirty-six 
deputies chosen by the States, twelve from 
each order; and others were to be sent into 
the provinces with almost illimitable powers, 
empowered to condemn without the formality 
of trial,f to borrow, to constrain, to decree, to 
pay, to chastise the king's officers, to assemble 
provincial states, &c. 

The States voted an aid for the equipment of 
thirty thousand men-at-arms. But they made 
toe dauphin promise not to levy or expend the 
mi by his own officers, but by good, prudent, loy- 
4 solvent men, appointed by the three Stales.% 
A new coinage was to be issued, after the pat- 
tern and models in the hands of the provost of 
the merchants of Paris. § No change was to be 
made in the coin, without the consent of the 
States. 

Traces were not to be entered into or the 
arriere-ban called out, without their authoriza- 
tion. 

Every man in France is to provide himself 
with arms. 

The nobles are not to quit the kingdom on 
any pretext. They are to suspend all private 
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war : "In case of infringement of this l eola- 
tion, the authorities of the place, or, if need be 
the good people of the country, do arrest such 
peace-breakers .... and compel them, by im- 
prisonment and fines, to make peace, and cease 
to carry on war."* Here are the barons sub- 
jected to the supervision of the commons. 

The right of prisage is to cease. The col- 
lectors may be resisted, an d the people assemble 
against them by summons, or by tolling the 
bell.j 

No more gifts out of the royal demesnes ; 
and all such gifts from the days of Philippe-le- 
Bel to the present time are to be revoked. 
The dauphin promises to put a stop to all su- 
perfluous and voluptuous outlay in his own ex- 
penses. He is to exact an oath from his offi- 
cers that they will ask him for no grants, save 
in presence of the grand council. 

One office is to content one individual. The 
number of officers of justice is to be reduced. 
Provost ships and viscountships are no longer 
to be farmed out. Provosts, &c.,'are not . . be 
appointed to the districts in which they were 
born. 

No more commissions are to be issued for 
trials. Criminals are not to be allowed to make 
composition, but " full justice is to be done." 

Although one of the principal framers of the 
ordinance, Le Coq, had been an advocate and 
president of the parliament, it deals severely 
with magistrates. They are prohibited from 
carrying on trade,$ from entering into under- 
standings with each other, and from encroach- 
ing on each others' jurisdiction. They are 
upbraided with their idleness. In some cases 
their salaries arc reduced. These reforms are 
just; but the language in which they are 
couched is rude, and its tone bitter and hostile. 
It is evident that the parliament refused to abet 
the States and the communes. 

The presidents, and other members of the 
parliament, who sit on courts of inquiry, are to 
take only forty sous a day. "Many have been 
wont to take too large a salary, and to use four 
or five horses, whereas, had it been at their 
own expense, they would have been contented 
with two or three. "$ 

The grand council, the parliament, and the 

* " Que si aurun fait le contrnlre, la justice du lien. o*» 
s'il est hesoln, era bomua ffrna du, paya, pmnent U/* guer 
ritrt .... et les contraigneni sun* delal «ir retenue de 
corps el exploitemcnl de leurs biens d faire puix, et d ces- 
ser de guerroyer." 

t " . . . . a'iiH«eml»ler contro eux par cri, ou pnr son de 
cloche." — Only when the kinp. queen, or dauphin travel, 
their maitrr* tThottls limy, except in the town*, order *he 
peace-officer* of the district, to take tablet, cushion*, xtraw, 
and carriage* for their use, paying for the »amc, and only 
for ii day. Onion. Hi. 

\ lielense nux coiiHeiller* et oflicier* de fa ire imirchan- 
dise: — *• Hy their evil practices the price of provisions ii 
often greatly mined ; and, what is worse, through their greed 
(gnu tease) there are few who dan? to price those provisions 
which they, or their factors for them, desire to buy." Art 
31. Ibidem. 

$ '* Plu«ieur* ont nccousiume de prendre snlaire trop ex 
cexsif, el d' nller d qnatre ou cinq chevaux. quolque s* . 
nllnient a leurs d<-peii5, 11 leur suffiroit bion d'uller a de*« 
cuevaux ou a trols ** 
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chamber of accounts are accused of negligence. 
" Decrees, which ought to have been pronounced 
twenty years ago, are still to pronounce* The 
counsellors assemble late, their dinners are long, 
their afternoons (apres-diners) unprofitable. 
The officers of the chamber of accounts are to 
swear on God's holy gospels, that they will ex- 
pedite the causes of the good people well, 
loyally, and in due order, without keeping them 
waiting, (sans eux faire muser.") The grand 
council, the parliament, and chimber 01 ac- 
counts, are to meet at sunrise. \ Those mem- 
bers of the grand council also who shall not be 
present betimes in the morning, (bien matin,) 
shall lose their day's salary. Notwithstanding 
their high office, these members are treated un- 
ceremoniously by the burgess legislators. 

This great ordinance of 1357, which the 
dauphin was compelled to sign, was much 
more than a reform. It effected a sudden 
change of government. It placed the admin- 
istrative power in the hands of the States, and 
substituted a republic for the monarchy. It 
gave the supreme authority to the people, 
while there was as yet no people. To con- 
struct a new government in the midst of such a 
war, was as singularly perilous an operation, as 
for an army to change its order of battle in the 
presence of an enemy. The odds were that 
France would perish in thus putting about.J 

The ordinance destroyed abuses. But it was 
on abuses the crown lived. To destroy them 
was to destroy authority, to dissolve the state, 
to disarm France. 

Did France really enjoy a political personal- 
ity ; could one attribute one common will to it ? 
AJ1 that can be affirmed is, that authority 
seemed to it wholly vested in the crown. It 
desired only partial reforms. In all probability 
the ordinance approved by the States was only 
the work of one commune, of one great and 
intelligent commune, which spoke in the name 
of the kingdom at large, but which would be 
abandoned by the kingdom in the hour of action. 

The dauphin's noble counsellors, full of ba- 
ronial contempt for the burgesses, and of provin- 
cial jealousy of Paris, instigated their master 
to resistance. It was March when he signed 
the ordinance presented to the States ; and, by 
the 6th of April, he forbade payment of the aid 
which the States had voted. On the 8th, on 
the representations of the provost of the mer- 
chants, he revoked this prohibition.^ Thus 
the young prince fluctuated between two im- 
pulses, following the one to-day, the other the 



• Ord. iii. 

t This is not in the ordinance, bat in the remonstrance 
referred to above ; in which it was also stated, "That they 
who chose to govern being only two or three, great delays 
were incurred, and that suitor*— knights squires, and bur- 
peases — were such sufferers from these delays, as to be 
obliged to sell their horses and depart withont any answer, 
tfissatfefted. Jtc." MS. dt /a BM. R my alt, ftnds Dupuj, 
Artn 646, *■«* Brtemme, .Vo. 376. 

t (Une la France perirait dans ce rrvirement. The meta- 
ftior is a nautical one.) — Translator. 
f Ctuua. tie SaJnt-Denys, f. 2*4, verso, col. 2, mod. f. 330. 



day after ; and both, perhaps, sincerely at tfct 
time. There was large room for doubt at this 
obscure crisis. All doubted ; none paid. The 
dauphin was left disarmed ; the States as well 
Public authority was defunct ; there was not 
king, nor dauphin, nor States. 

Without strength, expiring as it were, ami 
losing all self-consciousness, the kingdom lay 
prone like a corpse. Gangrene had set in, the 
worms swarmed — worms, I mean brigands, 
English and Navarrese. In this general de- 
cay and corruption, the members of the poor 
body fell away from each other. The kingdom 
was talked of: but there were no longer any 
States that could be truly termed general: 
there was nothing general ; no communication, 
and no roads to carry it on. The roads were 
cut-throats ; the country, a battle-field, the 
combat raging in every din tion, and no possi- 
bility of distinguishing frier.d from foe. 

In the midst of this dissolution of the king- 
dom, the commune remained living. But how 
could the commune live alone, unassisted by 
the surrounding country 1 Paris, not knowing 
where to lay the blame of her distress, accused 
the States. The dauphin, taking courage, de- 
clared that he would govern, and would hence- 
forward dispense with a guardian. The com- 
missioners of the States took their leave. But 
he was only the more embarrassed. He en- 
deavored to raise a little money by selling of- 
fices ;* but the money did not come. He quit- 
ted Paris ; the country was in flames. There 
was no town in which he would not risk being 
carried off* by brigands. He returned to hide 
himself in Paris, and throw himself into the 
hand of the States, which he summoned to 
meet on the 7th of November, f 

During the night between the following 8th 
and 9th, a Picard, a friend of Marcel's, the lord 
of Pecquigny, rescued Charles-le-Mauvais from 
the fortress in which he was imprisoned, by a 
sudden and successful dash. Marcel, who saw 
the dauphin always surrounded by a threatening 
crowd of nobles, had need of a sword to oppose 
to these men of the sword, of a prince of the 
blood to oppose to the dauphin. The burgesses, 
in their boldest attempts for liberty, loved to 
follow a prince. It seemed becoming, too, and 
chivalrous, when chivalry had behaved so ill, 
for burgesses to take it on themselves to repair 
so great an act of injustice, and to redress the 
injur}' done by kings. The populace, ever open 
! to generous emotions, welcomed the prisoner 
with tears of joy. The restoration of this bad. 
but unfortunate man, seemed to the people that 
of justice to herself. He came to Paris, es- 
; corted by the commons of Amiens, and was 
received at St. Denys by a crowd of citizens 
who had gone forth to meet him. J He stopped 

* Ord. in. p IPO. 

t Seconsse, Prtf. des Ord. III. p. Tt. 
X "And even the duke of Nonnaady feasted him 
tuoa«ly. Bat it behooved ; for the provost of the ■ 
\ %«A tare* tf Vii tai~-| iiiimiiiKiBiknl «M «o to «W 
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itside tbe walls, at St. Germain-des-Pres. 
lie second day after his arrival, he preached 
w the people from a pulpit or tribune, reared 
gainst the abbey-wall, and where the judges 
it who presided at the judicial combats in the 
•rfc-aux-Clercs — the limit of the two jurisdic- 
ioDs. The dauphin, whose permission he had 
aked to enter the city, and who dared not re- 
use it, went to hesr him ; in the hope, perhaps, 
hat his presence would be a check on his 
longue. But his harangue was all the bolder, 
rle began in Latin, then digressed into the vul- 
gar tongue.* He spoke to the admiration of 
ill. He was, say contemporary writers, little, 
lively, and of a subtle wit. 

The text of his harangue, taken, according 
to the usage of the time, from Scripture, afford- 
ed room for launching out into the pathetic : — 
Justus Dominus et dilexit juslitiam ; vidit 
wauitalem vultus ejus.] The king of Navarre, 
iddressing with insidious gentleness the dauphin 
limself, took him to witness to the injuries he 
tad sustained. How wrong to mistrust him : 
ras he not French both on father's and mother's 
ide ? Was he not nearer the crown than the 
ing of England, who claimed it 1 All his wish 
ras to live and die in defence of the kingdom 
if France .... His harangue was so long, 
hat supper was over in Paris when he s topped. % 
3ut although the citizen liketh not to have his 
Krare changed,^ there was not the less favor 
ifaown to the orator. All Were eager to press 
aioney on him.| 

From Paris he repaired to Rouen : where he 
lescanted on his misfortunes with equal elo- 
iQeoce.1T He took down from the gibbet the 
todies of his friends, executed after the terrible 
dinner at Rouen,** and followed them to the 
cathedral, bells tolling, and with lighted tapers. 
It was Innocents 1 day, (the 28th of December;) 
and he spoke on the text, " The innocent, and 
tbe just held by me, because I clung to you, O 

Lord."ft 
The dauphin, too, preached at Paris. J{ He 

* Frotssart, lit. p. 991, ed. Bnchon.— In Latino valde pul- 
t»nx Gootin. 6. de Nangis, p. 110. 
t "The Lord Is Just, and a lover of Justice; his counte- 
usee regarded! equity." 

t Chroolque de 8l Deny*, folio 838, verso, col. 2. 
4 80 says cardinal de Rett. 
Gaodens ad partes Rhotomagenses aceessit, donis tamen 

peeuniia muliis a civibtu recepus. Contin. G. de Nan- 
■, p. 117. 

T Miseries snas exposult .... eleganter. Ibid. 
m * The count d'Harcourt** body had been removed long 
£tbre. The other three bodies were buried by three lay* 
"others of St. Magdalen's, Rouen. These bodies were 
oseed In separate coffins, and there was an empty one to 
newer for the count d'tJareourt's — the latter was carried in 
ladles* car, (char a dames.) Secousse, p. 165. 

It Campania pulsatls .... sermone per ipsum regem 
lias facto, ubi assumpsit thema Istud : " Innocentes et 
set! adhssseniat mini." (Ps. zxiv. 91 1) Ibid. 

XX lib wish, he said, was to live and die with them, 
"he soldiery hie was raising, was for tbe defence of the 
Jafdom against enemies who were ravaging it with im- 
enuty, through the fault of those who had usurped the 
sssusustimtion of affairs. He would already have driven 
seat oat of the kingdom, had he been intrusted with the 
■at of the finance, but he had not touched a denier or half 
of all the momey raised by the States.— Msrcel, 
oftb* eObet pttdused fry tin* discourse, assembled 



harangued at the halls, and Marcel at St. 
Jacques'. But the populace did not go with 
the first. The people loved not the mean ap- 
pearance of the prince. Wise and sensible as 
he might be, he was a cold declaimer by the 
side of the king of Navarre. 

The infatuation of Paris for the latter was 
strange. What did this popular prince require T 
That the kingdom should be still further weak- 
ened, that whole provinces should be placed in 
his hands, and those the most vital to the mon- 
archy — all Champagne, part of Normandy, the 
English frontier, the Limousin, and numerous 
places of strength and fortresses. To place 
our best provinces in such suspicious hands 
would have been to lose, by one dash of the 
pen, as much as had been lost by the battle of 
Poitiers. 

The Parisians imagined that if the king ot 
Navarre had his way, he would at once deliver 
them from the bands of brigands who starved 
their town, and called themselves Navarrese. 
In reality, they were neither the king of Na- 
varre's subjects, nor any one's else. Had he 
wished to call in these plunderers, he would 
have been unable. 

Meanwhile, citizens, provosts, and university, 
surrounded and besieged the dauphin. They 
called on him to do justice to the poor king of 
Navarre. A Jacobin, speaking in the name of 
the university, declared to him that it was set- 
tled that the king of Navarre having once put 
in all his demands, the dauphin should restore 
him his fortresses ; that the town and the uni- 
versity would take the rest into consideration. 
A monk of St. Denys followed — " You have 
not said all, master," he exclaimed. " Say that 
whether it be my lord the duke, or the king of 
Navarre, who does not hold by our decision, we 
will declare against that one."* 

A negative was impossible, and the dauphin 
gave a gracious promise. He then instructed 
the commandants and captains to reply, that 
having received their charges from the king, 
they could not give them up on the dauphin's 
orders. 

Living in a city indisposed to him, he had no 
other means of raising money than by tamper- 
ing with the coin, (ordinances of the 22d and 
23d of January, and 7th of February.)! The 
States, which met on the 11th of February, 
conferred the title of regent of the kingdom 
upon him, J no doubt in order to stamp with au- 
thority whatever ordinances they should pass 

the people, in his turn, at tit. Jacques de i'Hdpltnl. The 
duke attended, but could not get a hearing. Consac, a 
partisan of the provost's, spoke against the officer*: there 
were, be said, so many weeds that the good seed could nut 
spring up. Jean de Satnt-Onde. a lawyer, one of the re- 
celvers-general, (un des generaux des aide*.) declared that 
part of the money had been diverted from its proper desti* 
naUon, and that several knights, whom he named, had 
received, by order of the duke of Normandy, from 40,000 te 
50,000 gold pieces — "As the register bore witness.*' fls> 
cousse. Hist de Charles le Mauvais, p. 170. 

• Chron. de St. Denys, U. folio 943. 

t Ord. ill. p. 1U3, sea. 
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in his name. Perhaps, loo, the committee of 
thirty-six, chosen by the influence of Marcel, 
but presenting a majority of nobles and eccle- 
siastics, desired to strengthen the dauphin 
against the citizens of Paris. 

The ill-will of the burgesses had been in- 
flamed to the utmost by the following tragical 
occurrence. A money-changer, named Perrin 
Mace, having sold two horses to the dauphin, 
and being unable to procure payment, arrested 
in the street Neuve-Saint-Merry the treasurer, 
Jean Baillet. The latter refused to pay ; no 
doubt advancing in excuse the right of prisage. 
A dispute arose. Perrin slew Baillet, and 
sought refuge in the church of Saint- Jacques- 
la-Boucherie. The dauphin's men, Robert de 
Clermont, marshal of Prance, Jean de Chalons, 
and Guillaume Staise, provost of Paris, hasten- 
ed to the spot, forced the asylum, dragged Per- 
rin to the Chatelet, cut off his hand, and hanged 
him. The bishop loudly complained of this vio- 
lation of the right of sanctuary, had Perrin's 
body delivered up, and gave it honorable burial 
in the church of St. Merry. Marcel was pres- 
ent ; while the dauphin followed Baillet to the 
grave.* 

Collision was immi-^nt. To encourage the 
citizens by the sight 01 their numbers, Marcel 
made them wear blue and red hoods ; these 
were the city colors, f He wrote to the good 
cities to beg them to mount these distinctive 
signs. Amiens and Laon did not fail him. 
Few of the other towns complied so far. 

Meanwhile, from the ravages committed in 
the country, the peasantry crowded into Paris 
in such numbers as sensibly to diminish the 
supply of food and raise its price. The citi- 
zens, who had their little properties in the ls>le 
of France, from which they drew their eggs, 
butter, cheese, poultry, and a thousand agreea- 
bilities, found this source of comforts fail ; and 
thought it exceedingly hard.£ On the *22d of 
February, the dauphin issued a new ordinance 
for a fresh alteration of the coin. 

On t he next day, the provost of the merchants 
mustered all the trades in arms at St. K lot's. 
About nine o'clock, this armed mob recognised 
in the street one of the dauphin's counsellors, 
advocate to the parliament, master Regnault 
]Jacy, who was returning from the palace to 
his own house, near Saint- Landry's. They 
began running after him. He lied into a 
pastry-cook's, and was there killed outright be- 



* Matt. Villitni, !. viii. c. "29. p. 4^4. 

t " In the first work of January, those of Paris ordered 
!h<.'in all to wear hood*, one half red, the other blue." Mri. 
Besides the<e hoods, tin; provo>i\s partisans wore silver 
clasp*, of red and Itlue enamel, with the motto k a bonne fin' 
(to a happy i^ue.) in sijrn of agreement to live and die with 
*he said provost aiftin>t all men. Lottres d'Abolition du 
10 Aoiit. 13.V*. Secou^e. ibid. p. 103. 

* "Urieved and marvelling hereat. l>ec*iu«c the evil was 
not remedied by the regent and the barons ulmut him, the 
provost of the merchants and the citizens often lie.sought 

the dauphin Who gave them fair word*, but .... 

Nay, both then and afterwards, the barons appeared to de- 

ieht in the increasing woes and afflictions of the people." 
Zontin. G. dc Aamjis, p. 116. 



fore he had time to utter a cry. However, the 
provost, followed by a crowd of red and blue 
hoods, entered the dauphin's hotel, ascended to 
his very chamber, and sharply told him that he 
ought to put the affairs of the kingdom into or- 
der ; that as, after all, this kingdom would be 
his, it was his business to secure it from the 
bands which laid waste the country. The 
dauphin, whose usual advisers, the marshals of 
Champagne and of Normandy, were on either 
side of him, answered more boldly than was 
his custom. " I would cheerfully do so, had I 
the means ; but he who enjoys the taxes and 
profits, ought to take upon himself the defence 
of the kingdom as well."* Some sharp words 
passed, and the provost broke out. '* My lord," 
he said, u be not surprised at what you are 
about to witness ; the thing must be done." 
Then, turning to the men in red hoods, he said, 
** Do quickly what you are come for."t Oo the . 
word, they threw themselves on the marshal of 
Champagne, and slew him close to the dauphin's 
bed. The marshal of Normandy they followed 
into a closet, into which he had betaken him- 
self, and put to death as well. The dauphin 
considered himself lost ; the blood had spirted 
out upon his robe. J All his officers had fled. 
" Save my life !" he cried to the provost. ; 
Marcel told him to fear nothing. He changed ' 
hoods with him, thus covering him with the , 
city's colors,^ and all the day he wore boldly \ 
the dauphin's hood: The people expected him 
at the Greve, and here he harangued them from 
a window, maintaining that those who had been 
put to death were traitors, and asking the peo- 
ple whether they would support him. Num- 
bers cried out, that they avouched all he had 
done, and pledged themselves to him for life 
and for death. 

Marcel returned to the palace with a crowd 
of armed men, whom he left in the court-yard, 
lie found the dauphin, grief and terror-struck. 
'* Distress not yourself, my lord," said the pro- 
vost to him ; '* that which has been done, has 
been done to avoid greater danger, and by the 
trill of the pcopIc.^W And he besought him to 
give his approval to the whole. 

The dauphin had, perforce, to approve of the 
whole, in default of being able to do better. 
He found himself compelled also to give a gra- 
cious reception to the king of Navarre, who 
returned four days afterwards. Marcel and 
Lecoq reconciled them, will ye, nill ye, and 
made them dine together every day. 

This monarch's return, only four days after 
the murder of the dauphin's counsellors, gave 
but too clear a clue to the whole tragedy. H fl 
could return: Marcel had made room for him 

* Froiss. iii. p. 288. ed. Bnchnn. 

t Tunc dirigrns verha illi* sir enpuciatis dixit: "E>*i 
hreviter facile hoc propter quod hue venfclis." Conlin. G. 
do >iangis, p. 117. 

t Fr<ti-*s. iii. p. 288, ed. Buchon. 

$ "They pave him a hood to wear, and covenanted tb» 
he would pardon the slaying of his three knights."* Ibid 

U Chronique de Saint-Deny*, ii. fol. 944 
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by the death of his enemies, and had given him 
a fearful pledge which bound him to him for 
ever. It was evident that all was over between 
Marcel and the dauphin. The crime had pro- 
bably been forced on the provost* by Charles- 
le-Mauvais, who was no stranger to murders. 
Marcel thus in his power, it was for Charles to 
calculate what he would do with him, and 
whether it would be more to his interest to 
abet or to sell him. 

Marcel supposed that he had gained the king 
of Navarre for ever ; and he lost the States. 
That is to say, the law, which he had violated 
by a crime, was no longer with him. Those 
deputies of the nobility who still remained in 
Paris, quitted it without waiting for the closing 
of the session. Several, even of the commis- 
sioners of the States, associated with the dau- 
phin in the government during the intervals of 
the sessions, left their posts and abandoned 
MarceJ. Not discouraged, he appointed bur- 
gesses of Paris to the vacant places. f Paris 
Look upon herself the government of France : 
but France would not endure it. 

Picardy, which had entered so heartily into 
the release of the king of Navarre, took the 
tead in refusing to send up the produce of the 
taxes to Paris. | The States of Champagne 
met, and Marcel was unable to hinder the dau- 
phin from attending. From this time, his doom 
was sealed. The royal authority only wanted 
a hold, to resume every thing. Marcel's agents 
accompanied the dauphin, and, at first, he dared 
not say a word against what had taken place in 
Paris. But the nobles of Champagne did not 
fail to raise their voices. The count of Braine 
put the question to him, whether the marshals 
of Champagne and of Normandy had deserved 
death. The dauphin replied, that they had 
ever served him well and loyally. This scene 
was repeated at Compiegne, (at the meeting of 
the States of the Vermandois ;)$ to which city 
the dauphin, altogether reassured, took it on 
himself to transfer the meeting of the States of 
the Langue d'Oil, which had been summoned 
to assemble the 1st of May at Paris. || Few 
deputies attended : however, as far as it went, 
it was a manifestation of the kingdom against 
Paris. 

The States did homage to the reforms of the 
great reforming ordinance, by adopting the 



* u Would it had never been done — and this the provost 
felmself owned in my hearing, and that of many others." 
Oontin. G. de Nangis, p. 116. 

t " Now I tell you that the nobles of the kingdom of 
Tkanee, and the prelates of the Holy Church, began to tire 
ef attending to the three estates, and left the provost of the 
Berehants and some of the Paris burgesses to meet by them- 
selves." Froiss. iii. c. 382, p. 287, ed. Buchon. Conf. Matt. 
Ylllanl. 1. viii. c. 38, p. 493. 

1 Becousse, i. pp. 140-1. 

\ "Requiring him to put the principals in the business 
to death, or if he could not .... manfully to attack the 
stale, and so long called city of Paris, (expugnaret viriliter 
Chritatem et tarn din die lam urbeui Parisiensein) .... and 
I* distress It by cutting off its supplies." Contin. G. de 
laagU. p. 117 

| Becoosse Pre/. Ord. til. p. 79. 



greater number of its articles. The aid which 
they voted was to be collected by the respective 
deputies. Marcel was alarmed at this affecta- 
tion of popularity ; and got the university to 
implore the dauphin to spare the good city : but 
peace was no longer possible. The prince in- 
sisted on ten or twelve of the chief offenders 
being given up to him ; then, lowered his de- 
mands to five or six, pledging himself that he 
would not put them to death.* 

Marcel would not trust to this. He at once 
completed the walls of Paris, without sparing 
the houses of the monks which stood in the 
way.f He took possession of the tower of the 
Louvre, and sent to Avignon to hire troops ot 
brigands. J 

The battle was about to begin between the 
nobles and the commons, and both parties were 
already eyeing each other, when a thira arose 
which no one had dreamed of. The sufferings 
of the peasant had exceeded endurance : all 
had rained blows upon him, as on a brute that 
has fallen down under its load. Tho brute, 
maddened, recovered its legs, and bit. 

THE 'JACQUERIE. 

In this chivalrous war, which the French 
and English barons waged on each other in all 
courtesy ,$ there was, as we have already ob- 
served, in reality but one enemy, but one victim 
of the calamities of war — the peasant. Before 
the war, he had been drained to equip the barons 
magnificently, to pay for those beautiful arms, 
those embroidered escutcheons, those rich ban- 
ners which were after all taken at Crecy and 
Pohiers. And then who paid the ransom 1 — 
still the peasant. 

The prisoners, released on parole, came to 
their domains, and quickly raised the monstrous 
sums which they had promised, without any bar- 
gaining, on the field of battle. It did not take long 



* Non intendens eorum mortem. Contin. G. de Nangis, 
p. 117. 

t Ibidem, pp. 117, 118. On continuing these labors, the 
foundations of towers were met with, which were considered 
to have been the work of the Saracen*. Here, according tc 
ancient chronicles, there had formerly been a camp, named 
Mtum-Foliutn, (rue Haute- Feu i lie—'' High Leaf-street,"— 
rue Pierre Sarrasin — " Peter Moor-street.") Ibid. 

X Jean Donati left on the 8ih of May, 1358, for Avignon, 
the bearer of 2000 gold agnuses from Murcel to Pierre 
Maloisel. whom Marcel instructed to buy brigands, and pur- 
chase arms. — Marcel, according to Froissart, maintained in 
Paris a groat number of men-at-arms, of Navarrete and 
English soldiers, archers, and other companions. Secousse, 
p. 224-8. 

(The agnus, or mouton d'or, was a coin on which was 
Impressed the figure of a lamb, with this inscription, 
" Agnus Del, qui tolilt peccata mundi, miserere nobis"— 
" Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy upon us" On the reverse was a cross with these 
word*, "Christus vincit, Christus regnal, Christus imperat" 
— Christ conquers, Christ reigns, Christ command*. — From 
the impression of the lamb, which the vulgar took for a 
sheep, the coin was commonly called mnutons, in Latin 
muttonrs — "muttons." See Ducange.) — Translator. 

$ "The knights and squires ransomed them with all 
courtesy, either for money, couriers, or hackneys; or, if a 
poor gentleman had no means, they would take his services 
for a quarter of a year, or for two or three." FroissuxVUl 
p. 333, ed. BuctaMu 
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to make an inventory of the peasant's property 
— ineagor cattle, wretched harness, plough, cart, 
and some iron tools. Household goods, he had 
none. He had no stock, save a small quantity 
of seed-corn. Those things taken and sold, 
what remained for the lord to lay his hands 
upon-— the poor devil's body, his skin. Some- 
thing more was tried to bo squoezed out of him. 
The boor must have some secret store in a 
hiding-place. To make him discover it, they 
did not Rjmro his carcass : his feet were warm- 
ed for him. At any rate, they had no mercy 
on the fire and iron. 

Few castles remain. Richelieu's edicts and 
tho destroyers of the Revolution did their work 
too well. Even still, however, as wo pass un- 
der tho walls of Taillebourg or of Tancarville, 
when in tho heart of the Ardennes, in the de- 
file of Montcornet, we look up and see hang- 
ing over our heads tho small, sinister case- 
ment which socnis to eye our steps, our heart 
is conscious of a pang, and we feel a reflex of 
the sufferings of those who, for so many ages, 
languished at the feet of those towers. No 
neeu to have read old histories to feel this. 
The semis of our fathers still vibrate within us 
for forgotten griefs, almost as the maimed feels 
the thiotming of the limb which he has lost. 

When luiued by his lord, the peasant was 
not yet don** with. Such was the atrocious 
character of ihese wars of the English : while 
they held the kingdom at large to ransom, they 
plundered it in detail. Free companions sprang 
up in every direction, styled English orNavar- 
\ese. (tritfith, a Welshman, laid waste the 
whole country between the Seine and the 
l«oire : Knollcs, an Englishman, ravaged Nor- 
maud v. The rim sacked to his own share 
Montargis, Etampc*, Arp&jon, Monthlery, in 
all more than fit\een cities or large burghs. In 
another direction, Amlley, an Englishman, or 
the Germans Albrechi and Frank Hennekin. 
carried on the work of spoliation. One of 
those leaders of free companies, Arnaud de 
Oervolos, surnamed tiir archpriest, because, 
though a layman, he really owned an arch- 
priesihood. turned his hack on the despoiled 
provinces. tra\ersed the wnole of France, and 
pushed on to Provence, sacking Salon and St, 
Maximuu by way x^t' making Avignon fear her 
turn *as next. The trembling pope invited 
the brigand, rtvo.vod him as if he were a son 
of France.* nu^e h;m d;ne »uh h:m, and gave 
l.;m fortv fhous-ind orowa*. and absolution, into 
the bar^im. "lV»s d:d nv< prevent Cervole*, 
v-n <;u ;: r. .? g A m c r.o •."• . from p: : ;jl^; r. g A ix : 
mheaoe he proocvoiv. ;mo Burgundy, to do the 
Mmv ♦ 

V::e \\u:er* of these Kind* wre no*, as 
m;ch; Sr supssw*:. i , .j , *u::*. were men-at- 
arms* be; of »avIo : .rUi. anc often great banwa, 
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The king of Navarre's brother went aboot 
plundering, just like the rest. In the pasta 
which they sold to the merchants who aappliec 
the towns, they expressly excepted military 
equipments, and other things considered the 
exclusive use of the nobles — " beaver hats, <*> 
trich feathers, and sword-blades."* 

The knights ef the fourteenth century felt a 
very different <**U from that of the knights of 
romance — their vocation was to crash the 
weak. The sire d'Aubrecicourt robbed and 
killed at random to deserve well of his lady, 
Isabelle de Juliers, niece of the king of Eng- 
land, " for he was young, and desperately in 
love." He made up his mind to become, at 
the least, count of Champagne f The (alien 
condition of the monarchy awoke the most ex- 
travagant hopes in these plunderers. Their 
only thought was to take, by force or strata- 
gem, some well-guarded castle. The govern- 
ors of the strongholds conceived themselves 
freed from their oaths. No more king, no 
more faith. They sold or exchanged their for- 
tresses and garrisons. | 

After so many years* submission to theii 
kings, the barons delighted in this life of mis- 
rule and adventure. They were like school- 
boys on a holiday, who go to play as if it were 
the business of life. Their historian, Froissut, 
is never tired of telling their marvellous haps. 
His feelings go with these marauders, and be 
bounds with joy at their good fortune : — u And 
the poor brigands were ever gaining,"^ &c. 
Nowhere does he seem to doubt of their honor 
and good faith ; nay, scarcely to have a doubt 
of their salvation. | 

• Ftataart HI. e. 386, p. 334. ed. Bucboo. 
I t Id. ibid. c. 411. p. 387. 
j t W. Ibid. e. 41* p. 399. 

I $ "Poor rogues took advantage of «nch tinM^ nnd robbed 
. both towns and rattles : to thai mm of thews, btconunf 
i rich, coostitated themselves captains of bands of thieves: 
there were among them those worth forty thousand crowns. 
Their method was, to mark oat pnrticnJnr towns or castles, 
a d%y or two** journey from each other: they then collecta! 
twenty or thirty robbers, and. travelling throng h by-maes 
in the nl? ht-tiior, entered the town or cattle they had lied 
apon abi>nt day-break, and set one of the bowses on ins. 
When the inhabitant* perceived tt. they thought It had hem 

■ a body of forces sent to destroy them, and took to their butts 
' a* fast as they could. The town of Doasete was treated in 
• this nunner : and many other towns and catties were taken, 
t and afterward* raatonied. Anwng other mhhtii in Lar 

gnedor. one had marked ont the strong ensile of Cohonmt 
in Luuoarcn. which is samnnai in a very Strang eounny. 

■ He let itfT in the night-tune with thirty onuopaaiona, lent 
aad de*Dvyed it. * He seised alio the ked of Cohnuras, 
whom h* '.napr.*oued in hi* own castle, and pot nil hb 
hcc-<<bi-<l t." dea:h. He kept hint m prison unnl bersa- 
MM*tet! h.aw'f fce twenty -fVwr thousand < 
r?M rv<c«rt Kp< pnseessMO of the castte ann iu 
<:«. w tt.ch br fara^bed with prnr-.vowk. 
w»r £:vc s' ! A? cv«stry n-«2^ abc«L The sing of rtaarr, 
*acrcy sj^eravtK was d csirows of ha fine ban near an 
^fr»*>e: he fo_-ri**rd the o>te of bins for twenty thsn 
*&sd<xvws*. t^'isaed bjn hi* wher-at-anna. and besfri 

' ."a h. k zm=t .cirff bwnMfv The naane of iha robber was 
Hmm*. acl ie sit a. ways navaaw 4 »•« haansonnc honasof 
a Am; r-aa cxvr. i-e on" 'rarge pa.rrvyv apnaieited bht an 

- ear* asd verr rvk'T araed: and tajs stsae 
as V&x &5 be .veii."" Fnassnan. b. i. e. IIT. 

I - O"^ -tr.S bene scnnannnL aad brake has 
nect t kaow ice what becaanr of 
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So great was the alarm at Paris, that the| 
citizens had vowed to our I^ady a taper as long, | 
H was said, as the city tower was high.* They 
left off ringing the church bells, except at cur- 
few time, for fear the sentinels on the walls 
should suppose the enemy was upon them. 
What must not the terror have been in the 
country ! The peasants no longer slept. They 
who lived on the banks of the Loire passed 
whole nights in the islands, or in boats moored 
in the centre of the stream. In Picardy, the 
affrighted inhabitants dug hiding-places for 
themselves in the ground. Between Peronne 
tad the mouth of the Somme, thirty of these 
eaves might still be seen in the last century. f 
Enter them, and you understood the horror of 
those days. They were long, arched passages, 
from seven to eight feet wide, with from twen- 
ty to thirty recesses or rooms at the sides, and 
a well in the centre, for the sake of both air 
and water. Round the well, Were large re- 
cesses for the cattle. The care and solidity 
observable in the construction of these caves, 
prove them to have been the ordinary dwelling- 
places of the wretched population of that day. 
Here, families huddled together on the approach 
of the enemy ; and here the women and chil- 
dren wasted away for whole weeks and months, 
while the men timidly stole to the steeple to see 
if the men of war had left the country. 

But they did not always leave it soon enough 
for the poor inhabitants to sow, or gather in 
the harvest. In vain did they hide themselves 
under ground. Famine reached them there. 
In the Brie and the Beauvoisis 9 above all, the 
whole land was left bare. J Every thing was 
spoiled, or destroyed. Provisions were to j?e 
had in the castles alone. The peasants, mad- 
dened with hunger and misery, forced them, 
and cat the throats of the barons. 

The latter had never dreamed of such a 
beight of daring. How often had they laughed 
when seeking to arm these simple and docile 

* Chroniqnet de Paint-Deny*, 237, V*. col. 9. 

t These eaves appear to hay© boon dug at the time of the 
Norman invasions. They were probably enlarged from age 
to age. Part of the territory or Santerre. In which there 
were three of these caves. wa» called Tcrritorium Sanetm 
L*tr1i**it, (The Territory of Holy Refuge.) Paper by the 
tbbe Leboraf in the Mem. de l'Acad. des Inscript., t- xxvil. 
MTtt. 

t "The kingdom wmt to full of the Navarrese, they were 
■asters of all the flat countries, the rivers, and the princl- 
atf towns and cities. This canned such a* scarcity of pro- 
v^hMw in France, that a small cask of herrings was sold for 
thirty golden crowns, and every thing else in proportion. 
Many of the poor died with hunger. This famine lasted 
■— than four years." Frotssart, b. I. c. 190. 



The churchmen themselves were great sufferers: " Num- 
bers of abbots, monks, and abbesses, reduced to poverty, 
wan compelled to repair to Paris and other places away 
from borne. Then might yon see those who had been accus- 
* to traTel with a troop of well-mounted men-at-arms. 
it themselves now with a single servant on foot, and 
_ dteC" Contin. G. de NangTs, II. 189.— Want, and 
i omits of the ma ra uders, often Inspired the churchmen 
with extraordinary courage. On one occasion, we find the 
enaosi an Behe i a r t bearing down three Navarrese on his 
Stat charge with his lance. After this, he did wonders with 
Bnaaaa. The Msbopof Noyoa kept np a fierce war on these 
Migrans. Frouw. 11. p. 353, ed. Buchon. Secottsse, I. 
ap.Mt.M]. 



folk, and forcing them to the wars. The peas- 
ant was called in mockery, Jacques Bonhomme % 
(Jack Goodman ;) just as we call our conscripts, 
Jeanjean.* Who could fear ill-treating men 
who handled arms so clumsily 1 The barons 
had a saying — " Stroke the clown, he'll pum- 
mel you ; pummel him, he'll stroke you." 

Jacques Bonhomme will pay off his lord cen- 
turies of arrears. His vengeance was that of 
the despairing, of the damned. God seemod 
to have sickened him of this world. . . . Not 
only did the peasants butcher their lords, but 
they tried to exterminate the families of their 
lords, murdering their heirs, and slaying their 
honor, by violating their ladies. f And then 
would these savages trick out themselves and 
their wives in rich habiliments, and bedeck 
themselves with glittering, but bloody spoils. 

Yet were they not so savage as not to march 
with a kind of order, under banners, and led 
by a captain chosen from among themselves, 
a crafty peasant, called Guillaume Oallet.J 
" These bands consisted mostly of the meaner 
sort, with a few rich burgesses, and others. "$ 
" When they were asked," says Froissart, ** for 
what reason they acted so wickedly, they re- 
plied, they knew not, but they did so because 
they saw others do it ; and they thought by 
this means they should destroy all the nobles 
and gentlemen in the world.") 

Therefore, the great and the noble aJ! decla- 
red against them, without distinction of party. 
Charles-le-Mauvais flattered them, invited their 
principal leaders ;*{[ and while pretending to 
treat with them, put them to the sword. Their 
king, Jacques, he crowned with an iron tripod, 
heated red-hot.** He afterwards surprised 
them near Montdidier, and slaughtered great 
numbers of them. The barons took heart, arm- 
ed themselves, and began killing and burning 
throughout the country, right and left, ft 



* Contin. 6. de Nangis. The other etymologies given are 
ridicuion*. Bee Baluze, Pap. Aven. i. 333, etc. 

t Qurrentes noblles et eorura maneria rum nxorlhns et 
liberia exstirpare. .... Dominas noblles suas vill libidine 
opprimebant. Contin. G. de Nangis, 119. 

t Or Calllet, In the Chrontques de France; Karle, in the 
Continuator of Nangis ; Jacques Bonhomme, according both 
to Froissart and the anonymous writer of the first Life or 
Innocent VI.—" Et 1'elurent le pire des mauvais. et ce rol 
on appeloit Jacques Bonhomme. * (And they elected the 
worst of the wicked, and called this king Jack Gsoo'mm.) 
Frolss. 111. p. 994. ed. Buchon. 

JChron. de St. Deny*, 11. fol. S49. 
Froissart, b. 1. c. 183. 
Blnnditils advocavit, (invited them with flattering 
words.) Contin. G. de Nangis, p. 119. 
** vita Prima Innoc. VI. ap. Balnse, Pap. Aven. 1. 334. 
tt Chateaubriand, Etudes Hlstoriques, edit 1631, t Iv 
p. 170. '* The complaints in LaUn which were sung on the 
miseries of this period are soli extant. This stanza, too 
has been preserved :— 

* Jacques Bonhomme, 
Cesses, cesses, gens d'armes et ptetons, 
De oilier et manger le Bonhomme, 
Qui de lomrtempa, Jacques Bonhomme, 

Be nomine.* " 

(Jaek Goodman — Cease, cease, men-at-arms and footmen 
plundering and eating up the good man, who has bog 
called Jack Goodman.) 

Is this stanza of any aniiqnAt) t Yen tat 
LaUn. fMnUm.eo\V**tiiaar«&v* % \ i ^ IBs* 
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The Jacquerie was a favorable diversion, 
drawing off attention from the war against Pa- 
ris, and Marcel was interested in keeping it up. 
But it was a hideous alliance, to seek support 
from wild beasts. The commons hesitated. 
Senlis and Meaux welcomed them. Amiens 
sent them a few men ; who were soon recall- 
ed.* Marcel, who had taken advantage of their 
rising up to dismantle several fortresses round 
Paris, ventured to send them assistance to take 
the Marche do Meaux. lie sent them, first, 
five hundred men under the provost of the mint ; 
and then a reinforcement of three hundred un- 
der a grocer of Paris. 

The duchess of Orleans, the duchess of Nor- 
mandy, and numbers of noble dames, demoi- 
selles, and children, had taken refuge in the 
Marche de Meaux, which is surrounded by the 
Marne, and from which they saw and heard the 
" Jacks," who filled the town. They were half 
dead with fear ; momentarily apprehending out- 
rage and murder. Happily, unexpected suc- 
cor was at hand. The count of Foix and the 
cap tul of Buchf (the latter served with the 
English) were on their return from the crusade 
in Prussia, with a body of knights, learning 
at Chalons the danger of these ladies, they 

}>ut spurs to their horses, and entering the 
tlarchc, (market-place,) 4 * having opened the 
gate, they posted themselves in front of these 
clowns, dirty, little, and badly armed, and fell 
upon them with their lances and their swords. 
Those who were foremost, feeling the weight 
of their blows, turned about so fast in their 
fright, (htdcur,) they fell one over the other. 
The men-at-arms then rushed out of the bar- 
riers, drove them before them, striking them 
down like beasts, and clearing the town of 
them ; for they kept neither regularity nor or- 
der, slaying so many that they were tired. 
They flung them in great heaps into the river. 
In short, they killed upwards of seven thou- 
sand On their return, the)* set fire to 

the disorderly town of Meaux. . . ."J 

In all directions the nobles massacred the 
peasantry, without inquiring whether or not! 
they had taken any share in the Jacquerie. J 
" And," says a contemporary, '* they wrought '. 
so much harm to the country, that there was no 
need of the English coming to destroy the 
kingdom. They never could have done the [ 
mischief which the barons did. v $ 

• Chronicle, published by S.iuvage in his edition of Frois- 
aaxt, pp. 19<>-7. 

t ("The title of coptaJ" «y» Mr. Johne* in hi* transla- 
tion of Frol«*art. " hnd anciently been affected by sonte of 
the most illu>trnun lord* of Aquitaine. It seems that it 
m-na originally equivalent to the title of count, and marked 
even a Mipenoriiy. as the wont capitals announce* princi- 
pal chief. This dignity, at tint pergonal, as well a* ;ill the 
other*, heraiue. in length of time, attached to p-uticalar 
familiet. and to the estates of w Inch they were po*.«es«ed. 
In the tune of the first duke of Aquitaine. there were *e\eral 
eaptal*: but thi* title, perhap* by nestrcl, was re placet! by 
other*, so that, toward* the touruvnth century, there wen- 
no more than two capttl* acknowledged, that of Buch and . 
that of France.— See Ducuipe, at the wold Capilalis.")— i 
rMAJfl.ATOK. 

t Fhusaaru b. i r. 184. $ Cootiu. G. do N«ai>v p. TO. 



They endeavored to treat Senlis as they had 
done Meaux. Having got its gates opened, by 
giving out that they came from the regent, they 
raised shouts of " The town is taken — the town 
is won P But they found the burgesses under 
arms, and, with them, other nobles who had 
come to defend the town. Wagons were roll- 
ed down the steep high-street, which threw 
them into disorder, and boiling water rained 
upon them from the windows. " Some fled 
to Meaux to bear the news of their defeat, 
and got laughed at ; the rest, who remained in 
the high-street, will do no more harm to the 
people of Senlis.*'* 

It is wonderful that in the midst of this de- 
vastation of the country, Paris should not hare 
perished of famine ; and the fact reflects high 
credit on the ability of the provost of the raer 
chants. But he could not keep this large, om- 
nivorous city supplied without the good-will of 
the country ; and hence the seeming inconsis- 
tency of his conduct. He allied himself with 
the " Jacks," and then, with the king of Na- 
varre, the destroyer of the " Jacks." This 
prince's cavalry was indispensable to him, to 
enable him to keep open some of the roads, 
while the dauphin kept possession of the river. 
At his instigation, the title of captain of Pahs 
was conferred on Charles, (15th of June ;) who, 
however, was no longer a free agent. He was 
deserted by many of his gentlemen, who would 
not assist the mob against the higher orders, 
and the citizens themselves turned against him, 
hating him for his carnage of the " Jacks," and 
suspecting that they had no great friend in him. 

Meanwhile, provisions rose in price. The 
dauphin, with three thousand lances, was at 
Charenton, and intercepted all supplies by the 
Seine and the Marne. The burgesses called 
on the king of Navarre to defend them, to sally 
forth, to do something. Forth he went ; but it 
was to betray them. .The two princes bad a 
long and secret interview ; and parted good 
friends. Venturing to return to Paris, Charles'? 
most determined partisans and Marcel joined io 
depriving him of his title of captain of the city. 
He was loud in his complaints : the Navarre*e 
and the citizens quarrelled ; and some fell on 
both sides. 

Marcel's position became dangerous. The 
dauphin had possession of the upper Seine, 
Charenton, and St, Maur ; the king of Navarre 
occupied the lower Seine and St. Denys. 
They scoured the country, and all supply waa 
cut oil. Paris was at the last gasp. Charles, 
who knew this, allowed both parties to try to 
buy him. The dauphiness, and numbers of good 
people, (hcaucoupde bonnes gens.) that is to say, 
of lords and of bishops, mediated, and went to 
and fro between the dauphin and the king. They 
offered Charles four hundred thousand florins 
to give up Paris and Marcel. f The treaty waa 

* Qui vero mortui renunwrant, genti SilvajMCtenl tM 
■ \k\\w* th*& \KKcYroav. Idem* ibUL 
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fctrcady signed, and a mass ordered to be said, 
mt which the two princes were to partake of 
the same host ; but the king of Navarre excu- 
sed himself, on pretext of not having fasted.* 

The dauphin promised ; Marcel gave him 
money. He sent Charles two loads of silver 
every week, to pay his troops. He had no 
hope but in him. He visited him at St. Deny 8, 
conjured him to remember that it was the Pa- 
risians who had released him from prison, and 
who, too, had put his enemies out of the way. 
The king of Navarre gave him fair words, and 
exhorted him " to provide himself with plenty 
of gold and silver, and send it boldly to St. 
Denys — he would give a good account of it."f 

This king of the brigands could not, and, no 
doubt, would not hinder them from pillaging. 
The burgesses saw their money take its de- 
parture to the plunderers, but that provisions 
came in none the more plentifully. The pro- 
vost was ever going over to St. Denys, ever 
negotiating. Suspicion awoke of the sums 
raised by Marcel ; did he not keep a good 
share ? Satires were already rife on the sala- 
ries which the commissioners of the States 
had liberally allotted themselves. J 

Most of the Navarrese, English, and other 
mercenaries had followed Charles to St. Denys. 
Some had stopped at Paris, to get rid of their 
money. The citizens were ill-inclined to them. 
Scuffles took place, and more than sixty were 
killed. Marcel, who dreaded nothing so much 
as a rupture with the king of Navarre, saved 
the rest by throwing them into prison ; and, 
that same evening, sent them back to St De- 
nys. $ The burgesses never forgave him this. 

Meanwhile, the Navarrese foraged up to the 
very gates ; so that the citizens were afraid to 
stir out of town. The Parisians began to chafe, 
and told the provost plainly, that they would 
chastise these brigands. He was obliged to 
give way, and allow them to sally forth in 
search of the Navarrese. Having rode about 
the whole day in the direction of St. Cloud, 
they were returning exceedingly wearied, (this 
was the 22d of July,) trailing their swords, 
and with their basnets off,|| full of complaints 
mt having encountered no one, when, on a turn 
of the road, four hundred men spring up, and 
fall upon them. They fled as fast as their legs 
could carry them, but, before reaching the 
gates, seven hundred of them lost their lives ; 
and more were slain the next day, when the citi- 
zens went to look after the dead bodies. This 
mishap completed their discontent with Marcel. 
It was his fault, they said ; he had got into the 
city before them, he had not supported them ; 



l. p. 376. 
f Froiss. 111. p. 309, ed. Buchon. 
t Ordonn. ill. p. 582. See, also, VlUanl. 
| Chronlques de France, c 88. 

I "They came back in crowds quite fatigued ; some car- 
lied their helmets in their hands, others slang them round 
their Beds; some dragged their swords after them on the 
while others hung them on their shoulders." 
b.i.e.180. 



perhaps it was he who had given the enemy 
warning. 

The provost was a lost man. His only re- 
source was to hand over himself, and Paris, 
and the kingdom, if he could, to the king of 
Navarre. Charles-le-Mauvais touched the very 
summit of his ambition. # The gravest of the 
contemporary historians, an eye-witness of the 
whole of this revolution, and, moreover, favor- 
able to Marcel, confesses that he had promised 
the king of Navarre the keys of Paris, to ena- 
ble him to seize the city, and put to death all 
who were opposed to him. Their doors were 
even marked beforehand.! 

It was on the night between the 31st of July 
and the 1st of August, that Etienne Marcel 
undertook to betray the city which he had put 
in a state of defence, the walls which he had 
built. Up to this time, he appears always to 
have consulted the aldermen, and even with re- 
gard to the murder of the two marshals. But 
now, he saw the rest were bent on saving them- 
selves by his ruin. The alderman on whom he 
most relied, who was the most deeply pledged 
to him, his gossip, Jean Maillart, had picked a 
quarrel with him that very day. Maillart had 
come to an understanding with the leaders of 
the dauphin's party, Pepin des Essarts and 
Jean de Charny, and all three, with their men, 
stationed themselves at the bastille St. Denys, 
which Marcel was about to deliver up. " They 
all came properly armed, a little before midnight 
.... and found the provost of the merchants 
with the keys of the gate in his hand. Upon 
this, John Maillart said to him, calling him by 
his name ; ' Stephen, what do you here at this 
time of night V The provost replied, 'John, 
why do you ask it ? I am here to take care of v 
and to guard the city, of which I have the gov- 
ernment.' ' By God !' answered John, ' things 
shall not go on so : you are not here at this 
hour for any good, which I will now show you,' 
addressing himself to those near him ; ' for see 
how he has got the keys of the gate in his 
hand, to betray the city.' The provost said, 
' John, you lie.' John replied, ' It is you, trai- 
tor, who lie ;' and, rushing on him, cried to his 
people, ' Kill them, kill them : now strike home, 
for they are all traitors.' There was a very 
great bustle ; and the provost would gladly 
have escaped, but John struck hiin such a blow 
with his axe on the head, that he felled him 
to the ground, although he was his comrade, 
and never left him until he had killed him. Six 
others who were present were also killed : the 
remainder were carried to prison." J 

According to a more probable account, it was 
not Maillart, but Jean de Charny who struck 
the first blow.fy 

The murderers at once put themselves in 

* Ad hoc totis virions anhelabat, Contln. 6. de PjJifia 
p. 120. 

t Quorum ostia signata reperireL Id. Ibid. 

t Froisaart, b. i. c. 187. 

$ See note by Mr. Johnes, ibid. 
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motion! giving the alarm and awakening the 
people. In the morning, all the citizens flocked 
to the market-place, where Maillart harangued 
them. He told them how, that night, the city 
was to have been sacked (courue) and destroy- 
ed, had not God been pleased to awaken him 
and his friends, and reveal the treacherous plot 
to them. The crowd learned with emotion the 
)>eril it had been in, without knowing it, and all 
joined hands in thanks to God. 

Such were the first feelings. Let it not, 
however, be believed that the people were un- 
grateful to him who had done so much for them. 
Marcel's party, which counted many able and 
eloquent men,* survived its chief; and some 
months afterwards a conspiracy was entered 
into to avenge him.f The dauphin ordered all 
the provost's moveables, which had not been 
given away or lost in the confusion following 
his death, to be restored to his widow. J 

This man's career was short and terrible ; 
cruelly intersected with good and evil. In 1356 
he saves Paris, and puts it in a state of defence. 
In concert with Robert le Coq, he dictates to 
the dauphin the famous ordinance of 1357 ; and 
such a reform of the kingdom by the influence 
of a commune, can only be accomplished by 
violent means. Marcel is plunged, deeper and 
deeper, into a multitude of irregular and fatal 
acts. He takes Charles-le-Mauvais out of pris- 
on, in order to oppose him to the dauphin, but 
finds that he has given the bandits a leader. 
He lays hand on the dauphin, and slays his 
counsellors, the king of Navarre's enemies. 

Deserted by the States, he kills the States 
by fashioning them according to his will ; by 
creating deputies ; by replacing the deputies of 
the nobles by Paris burgesses. Paris could not 
yet lead France after it. Marcel had not the 
resources of the Reign of Terror ; he could 
neither besiege Lyons, nor guillotine the Gi- 
ronde. By the necessity of keeping Paris sup- 
plied with provisions, he was rendered depend- 
ent on the country. Hence his alliance with 
the " Jacks ;" and, on their downfall, with the 
king of Navarre, to whom, having first given 
himself to him by a crime, he next endeavored 
to give the throne : in which attempt he failed, 
as he deserved. 

The classical doctrine of the Salus populi — 
of the right to kill tyrants, had been maintain- 
ed at the beginning of the century by the king 
against the pope. $ Half a century has scarce- 
ly passed, and Marcel turns it agaiust the 
criwn, and the servants of the crown. Vain 
and brutal empiricism which knows no other 
than heroic remedies, and thinks to cure every 
thing by shedding blood. . . . Were the reme- 
dy efficacious, yet wo to him who has recourse 
to it. The good of the majority, the safety of 



* Multarn solomne*. ct cloquontes qaam plurimura, et 
locti. Con tip. G. do Xangis, p. 130. 

JTresor de* Charles, reg. 00, p. 388. Secoosse, L 403. 
Secousso, 1. 304. 
See, above, p. 3ti0 



the people, is no excuse. Coold yon 
the people, they would exclaim with that 
instinct which in present in the 
u Perish the people, rather than humanity ad 
justice !" — I know not whether blood is a fer- 
tilizing dew ; but, though the tree watered with 
blood should grow stronger and more beautiful, 
and spread its branches far and wide, though it 
should hide the world with them, it will not 
hide murder 

This bloody stain which sullies the memory of 
Etienne Marcel, must not make us forget that 
our old charter was partly his work. His doom 
met him as the friend of the Navarrese, whose 
success would have dismembered France— ai 
the representative of Paris in opposition to the 
kingdom, as the last embodiment of narrow, 
communal patriotism — as such, he is dead ; but, 
in the ordinance of 1357, he lives and will lire 
for ever. 

This ordinance is the first political act of 
France, as the Jacquerie is the first outburst of 
the peasantry. Our kings carried out almost 
all the reforms indicated in the ordinance : the 
Jacquerie, commenced against the nobles, was 
continued against the English. By degrees, 
nationality and a military spirit were awakened. 
The first manifestation given of this spirit oc- 
curs, perhaps, in a circumstance narrated by 
the continuator of Nangis, as happening in the 
year 1359. This grave witness of passing 
events, who notes from day to day all that he 
sees and hears, forgets his ordinary dryness as 
he narrates at length one of those encounters 
in which the peasantry, left to themselves, be- 
Kan to pluck up courage against the English. 
He dwells on it complacently — " because/ 1 he 
naively remarks, " the thing happened near my 
own country, and was bravely performed by 
the peasants, by Jacques Bonhomme.'** 

" There is a tolerably strong place in the lit 
tie village near Compiegoc, which holds of the 
monastery of Saint-Corneille. The inhabitants, 
seeing that they would be in danger should the 
English seize this fortress, with the regent's 
and the abbot's permission, occupied it, collect- 
ed arms and provisions, and were joined by 
others, who sought its shelter, from the neigh- 
boring villages. They all pledged themselves 
to their captain, to defend the post until death 
This "captain, whom they had chosen with the 
regent's consent from among themselves, was 
a tall, fine man,f named Guillaume-aux- 
Alloucttes.J He had with him another pea- 
sant, of incredible bodily strength, enormously 
huge and tall, vigorous and full of daring, but, 
notwithstanding his vast size, having a mean 
and humble opinion of himself. His name was 
Le Grand Ferre.$ The captain kept him near 

* Per rustic**, sen Jacaue Bon Ilomms, strenae expedltuiL. 
Con tin. (i. de Nangis, p. ri3, col. 2. 

f Petit* licontiii a domino rcgente, et eUam ab abbate 
monnsterii. Id. ibid. 

X Unum magnum elegantem nomine GuilleUuam dictiiu 
Alnudis. Id. ibid. 

$ Et juita ejus corporis magnltadinein, habebat la •* 
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his person, reined m a* t'f were, to give him 
head at the fitting time.* Into this place, then, 
two hundred laborers, or handicraftsmen,! had 
thrown themselves. The English, who were 
encamped at Creil, thought little of them, and 
■mm began to say — ' Let us drive out these 
clowns ; it is a strong place, and we ought to 
occupy it.* They made their approach unper- 
ceived, and, finding the gates open, entered 
boldly. Those within are astonished when 
they look out of the windows, to see these 
armed men there. The captain is soon sur- 
rounded, and mortally wounded. Then he 
Grand Ferre and the rest say, ' Let us go 
down ; let us sell our lives dearly ; we can ex- 
pect no mercy.' So they go down, sally out 
by several doors, and begin striking at the 
English as if they were thrashing their wheat 
on the thrashing-floor. J Up went their arms, 
then down — and each blow was mortal. Le 
Grand, seeing his master and captain^ lying 
mortally wounded, heaved a deep groan, then 
threw himself between the English and his 
comrades, whom he equally overtopped by the 
head and shoulders, handling a heavy axe, and 
redoubling stroke upon stroke with such effect 
that the place was soon clear — not a blow fell 
without riving helm or beating down arm. 
Hereupon the English take to flight, and many 
leap into the fosse and are drowned. Le Grand 
slays their standard-bearer, and tells one of his 
comrades to bear the English banner to the 
fosse. On his pointing out that there- was still 
a crowd of enemies between them and the 
fosse, * Follow me, then,' exclaimed Le Grand, 
and he went straight forward, smiting with his 
axe right and left, until he flung the banner 

into the water He killed on this day 

more than forty men || As for the cap- 
tain, Guillaume-aux-Allouettes, he died of his 
wounds, and they buried him with many tears, 
for he was good and wise ^[ The Eng- 
lish were defeated another time by Le Grand, 
and outside of the walls too.** Several Eng- 
lish of noble birth were made prisoners, who 
would have given good ransoms, had they held 
them to ransom as the nobles do;jj but they 
were put to death, that they might do no more 
mischief. This time, Le Grand, heated by this 
work, (cette besogne,) drank freely of cold 
water, and was attacked by a fever. He went 
off to his own village, gained his cot, and took 
to his bed, not, however, without keeping by 
his side his iron axe,{£ which an ordinary mor- 

humUltatein et reputationis intrinsecc parvltatem ; nomine 

Magnus Ferratus. Id. ibid. 
* Seeum httbuit .... quasi ad frennm suum. Id. ibid, 
t Vii<tm suani huinilem sustentantes. Id. ibid.' 
X Super Anglicos ita se babebant ac si blada in horreis 

■tore suo soli to Angel lassent Id ibid. 

}Magistrum et cupkianeum. id ibid. 
Ultra quadraginta viros prostravit et occldit. Id. ibid. 
■u 194. col. 1. 
T Rentes moltum, quia sapiens fuerat et benignus. Id. 
id. 

•• Erferant ad praMium. Id. Ibid 
ft Stoat nobiles viri fuciuut. Id. ibid. 
ft Woo tamen sine hachia ferrea. Id. ibid. 



tal could hardly lift. The English, hearing 
that he was ill, one day sent a dozen men to 
kill him. His wife, seeing them coming, began 
to cry out, * Oh ! my poor Le Grand, here are 
the English, what shall we do V ... . In* 
stantly, forgetting his sickness, he springs up, 
seizes his axe, and sallies out into the small 
yard — ' Ah ! brigands, you think to take me in 
bed ; you have not caught me yet.' . . . .• 
Then, placing his back against a wall, he slays 
five off hand ; the rest take to their heels. Le 
Grand returns to his bed ; but he was heated, 
and again drank cold water. His fever return- 
ed more violently than before, and, in a few 
days, after receiving the sacraments of the 
church, he departed this life, and was buried in 
the village churchyard. He was wept by all 
his comrades, by the whole district ; for, had 
he lived, the English would never have come 

there."f 

It is impossible not to be touched by this 

simple narrative. These peasants, who only 
undertake to defend themselves by permission 
of their superiors, this strong and humble man, 
this good giant, who yields cheerful obedience, 
like the St. Christopher of the legend — in all 
this, we see a fine image of the people. They 
are evidently simple and brutelike still, im- 
petuous, blind, half-man, half-bull. . . . They 
neither know how to keep their own doors, 
nor to keep themselves from their appetites. 
When they have thrashed the enemy, like corn 
in a barn, when they have wrought a good day's 
work with their axe, and got heated with their 
work, worthy workmen as they are, they quaff 
cold water, take to their bed, and die. Pa- 
tience ; disciplined by the rude education of the 
wars, and the rod of the English, the bruto 
will become man. Grasped closer hourly, held 
as if in a vice, they will slip away, will cease to 
be themselves, will be transfigured. Jacquep 
will become Jeanne ; Jeanne, the virgin — the 
Pucelle. 

The common expression — a good French 
man y dates from the epoch of the " Jacks" and 
of Marcel. | It will not be long before the 
Pucelle will exclaim, " My heart bleeds, when 
I see the blood of a Frenchman." 

A saying like this is enough to mark in his- 
tory the true beginning of France. Hencefor- 
ward, we are Frenchmen. They are French- 
men, these peasants — blush not, they are already 
the French people, they are you, O France. 
Whether you see them in history glorious or 
foul, under Marcel's hood, or the jacket of 
Jacques, you must not fail to own them. For 
my part, I will trace these humble ones, in the 
midst of the rencounters of barons and good 
strokes of the lance, in which the heedless 



* Venlens in curtluncula O latrones .... adbue 

me non habetis. Id. ibid. 

t Migravit de srculo .... Quamdiu vixlsset, ad locum 
ilium Anglicl non vcnissenL Id. ibid. 

X Volo esae bonus Gallicus. Con tin. G. de Nangls, p 10 
col. 1, anno 1539. 
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Froissart delights ; will follow them in this 
grand mellay, under the spur of the gentleman, 



To move out was impossible. The Eaglisr. 
and Navarrese scoured the country. The first 



nnder the belly of his horse. Sullied, dis- had taken up their position at Creil, and to 
figured as they may be, I will bring them for- ' commanded the Oise. They seized the forta 
ward into the full light of justice and of history, j in every direction, without troubling thimselTfg 
in order that I may be able to say to this ancient ' about truce or treaty. The Picards offered 
veople of the fourteenth century, " You are my ! some resistance ; but the men of Touraine, 
lather and my mother. You have conceived ] Anjou, and of Poitou, bought safe conducts of 
me in tears. You have sweated sweat and ' them, and paid them tribute. • 
blood to make me a France. Blest be you in I On seeing the English thus establish them 
your tomb. God keep me from ever denying ' selves in the heart of the kingdom, the king ol 
you !" , Navarre at last becomes more alarmed by it than 

When the dauphin re-entered Paris, leaning ' the dauphin himself, makes peace with him, 
on the murdered, he was received with the without stipulating for any advantage, and 
shouts and acclamations usual on such occa- promises to be a good Frenchmdn.\ Never. 
sions. They who in the morning had taken theless, the Navarrese went on taxing the boats 
up arms for Marcel, hid their red hoods, and on the upper Seine. The reconciliation, bow- 
shouted louder than the rest.* ever, of the dauphin and the king of Navarre 

With all this clamor, however, few had con- made the English reflect. At the same time, 
fide nee in the dauphin. His long lanky figure, ! Normans, Picards, and Flemings made a joint 
pale complexion, and lengthened countenance, ! expedition to deliver, so they said, king Jean. J 
(visage longtiettf had never taken witty the : They contented themselves with burning an 
people. They looked for neither great good English town. At any rate, the English re- 
nor great harm at his hands : however, prose- ' ceived a personal lesson in the miseries of war. 
cutions were instituted in his name against The conditions which they at first sought to 
some of Marcel's party. For his own part, impose on France were monstrous, impossible, 
he neither loved nor hated any one. It was They demanded not only all that faces them— 
not easy to move him. As he made his entry, Calais, Montreuil, Boulogne, the Ponthieu, not 
a burgess boldly stepped forward and exclaimed, only Aquitaine, (Guyenne, Bigorre, Agenois, 
" By God, sir, if I had been listened to, you ' Quercy, Perigord, Limousin, Poitou, Saintogne, 
should never have come in here ; but you won't ' Aunis,) but Touraine, Anjou, and Normandy to 
get much by it." As the count de Tancarville boot ; that is to say, it was not enough for them 
was about to cut down the villein, the prince to occupy the straits and close the Garonne, but 
held him back, and only answered, " I can't they also wished to close the Loire and the 
believe you, fair sir." Seine, to block up the slightest glimpse we catch 

The situation of Paris was not improved, of the ocean, to pluck hefr eyes out of France. 
The dauphin could do nothing for it. The king ! King Jean had signed all, and promised in 
of Navarre took possession of the Seine above ! addition four millions of gold crowns for his ran- 
and below. Burgundy sent up no more wood ; ' som. The dauphin, who could not consent so 
all supplies were stopped from Rouen. The : to despoil himself, caused the treaty to be re- 
fruit-trees round about were cut down for firing. { \ fused by an assembly of some deputies from the 
The setier of wheat, usually sold for twelve provinces, which he dignified by the title of 
boIs, says the chronicler, now fetches more than , States-General. Their answer was, " That 
thirty liv res. ^ — The spring was mild and genial : 'king Jean must still remain in England, and 
a new source of grief to the numbers of poor I God would provide a remedy in his own good 
countryfolk shut up in Paris, and who could : time."$ 

neither till their fields, nor prune their vines. || I The English king took the field ; but with 

I the view, this time, of conquering France. He 

* ilia robea ciipucia, qu* antea pompom gerebantur, ab- wpaired first to Reims, to be crowned there.| 
■condita Cuniin. <;. de XangU, p. 120. He was attended on this expedition by the 

J ^ ^^T n StoU ha l lU V bien ^t' ^."l 1 w , *** le8 whole nobility of England. Another army, on 

espaules, et haingre par les dans ; groz bras et beauls mem- . • • • i j A i » • • * l • 

ores, visage an peu longuet, grant front et large ; la c hie re WhlCb he had not reckoned. Waited for him at 

ot assez pale, et croy que ce. et ce qu'ii estoit moult maigre, Calais. A swarm of men-at-arms, and of Ger 

lay estoit venu par accident de maJudie; chault, furieus en mo „ on j t _„. r , «.,«»«, k n . An » u„„; i i »i— 

nul cas n'e,tuit iruuve. (He was of tail stature and well- man and ^°w Country barons, having heard the 

made, straight and brond shouldered ; his arms large, limbs rumor of the intended conquest, and hoping for 
ahapely. face rather longish, forehead high and wide; his a share of thp snoil snrh as William trip Tnn- 
corntenance was very pale; and 1 believe that this, and his . * SnarC , 01 "t SJ) f m, SUCh " y . Illiain XUe U °" 
excessive meagerness, had been the result of sickness; hot queror distributed among his IoLoWers, sought 
and passionate he never was on any occasion.* Christ, de 



Pfo&n. t- v. part i. c. 17. p. 280. 
% Unde arbores per itinera et vineas incldebnntur. The 



* Xullu* salvus, nisi ab eit salvnm conductnm littera 



chronicler goes on to state, that "a cord of wood which used torie obtinebat. Id. p. 142. . . . . sie eis tributaries reddi 
to be sold for two solidi, now fetches a florin.' Con tin. G. . derunt, p. 1:25. 



de Nangis, p. 121. 

6 "A quart of good wine .... twenty-four solidi." Id. 
> 145, conf. p. 129. 

H "The vines which supply that desired fluid, which 
■■ikes g'ad the heart of man .... were left neglected." 
4**1*. 



t Volo esse bonus Galileos de csrtero. Id. p. 123. 
X "They embarked with the design of crossing the strain 
and invading England." Id. p. 125. 
<S Frois. c. 419. p. 404, ed. Buchon. 

Vcnit ante RemK at se ibi, clvitate expognnta, (see* 
Vttv. cororabxv \n T%fpv& Ftancle. Oeatln. G. de Naofb, p. m 
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to assist at this " hi^h day and holy day/ 9 
They were already, in imagination, "possessors 
of so much wealth that they would never be 
poor."* They waited for Edward until the 
28th of October, and he had great difficulty in 
getting rid of them. He was obliged to help 
them to return home, and to lend them money 
which would never be repaid. f 

Edward was followed by six thousand men- 
at-arms completely armed in mail, his son, his 
three brothers, his princes and great barons. 
The armament resembled an English emigra- 
tion into France. To make war in all manner 
of comfort, they brought along with them six 
thousand wagons, ovens, mills, forges, and tools 
of mil kinds. So far did they carry their fore- 
thought, as to provide themselves with packs 
of dogs for the chase, and with leather boats J 
for fishing in during Lent. Indeed, they could 
expect no supplies from a country which was a 
desert, and where, for three years, the land had 
never been sown.$ The towns, closely shut up, 
took care of themselves ; they knew that they 
had no mercy to expect from the English. 

From the 28th of October to the 30th of 
November, they made their way through mud 
and rain from Calais to Reims. They had 
reckoned on the wines ; but the heavy rains 
had ruined the vintage. || They remained sev- 
en weeks cooling their heels before Reims, and 
laying waste the surrounding country ; but 
Reims did not budge. Turning their backs on 
it they passed Chalons, Bar-le-Duc, and Troves, 
and then entered the duchy of Burgundy. The 
duke compounded with them for two hundred 
thousand gold crowns^ — a piece of luck for the 
English, who but for it would have derived no 
advantage from all this mighty expedition. 

Edward encamped close to Paris, passed his 
Easter at Chanteloup, and then advanced to 
Bourg-la-Reine. " From the Seine to Etam- 
pes," says the eye-witness, " not a living being 
can be found.** All have sought shelter in 
the three faubourgs of Saint-Germain, Saint- 
Marcel, and N6tre-Dame-des- Champs 

Montlhery and Longjumeah are on fire .... 
all around we see the smoke of burning villages 

rising to heaven On Easter day I saw 

the priests of ten communes officiate at the 
Carmelites .... the next day, orders were given 
to burn down the three faubourgs, and all were 



* FMn. c 490, p. 405, ed. Buchon. 

t "They could obtain nothing except some small sums 
tat them to carry them home again." Froiss. b. i. c. 206. 

♦ * The** boats,*' says Froissart, " were made surprising- 
ly well of boiled leather : they were large enough to con- 
rain three men, to enable them to fish any lake or pond, 

whatever might be its size the king had, besides, 

Jfoty falconer* on horseback, laden with hawks; sixty 
•santo of strong hounds, and as many greyhounds ; so that 
•very day be took the pleasure of hunting or fishing, either 
■y land or water. Many lords had their hawks and hounds 
at well as the king." Froiss. b. i. c. 210. 

9 I Id iv. c 431. p. 10, ed. Buchon. || Id. ibid. p. 1 1. 

t ■» As I was told at Paris, where I was, when describing 
teat incidents.'* Contln. G. de Nangis, p. 12J. 

•* A (hunine Secants usque ad Estampas non remansit 
feaecflMlior. Ibid. p. 136. 



allowed to take away what they could, wood, 
iron, tiles, &c. There was no lack of hands 
to do this quickly. Some wept, others laugh- 
ed Near Chanteloup, twelve hundred 

human beings, men, women, and children, had 

j thrown themselves into a church. The captain, 
fearing that they would surrender, set fire to it. 
.... The whole church was burnt to the ground, 
and not three hundred persons escaped. Those 
who leaped out of the windows found the Eng- 
lish beneath, who butchered them, and derided 
them for having burned themselves. I learned 
this lamentable event from a man who had 
escaped, through our word's will, and who 
thanked God for it." # 

The English monarch durst not attack Paris,f 
but drew off towards the Loire, without having 
been able to force an 'engagement, or to take 
any place. He reassured his men by promis- 
ing to lead them back to Paris in vintage-time. 
But this long winter campaign had worn them 
out ; and, near Chart res, they were exposed to 
a terrific storm which completely exhausted all 
their patience,! and during which, Edward is 
said to have made -a row that he would restore 
peace to both countries. The pope implored 
him so to do. The French nobles, unable to 

"draw any revenue from their possessions, be- 
sought the regent to come to terms at any price. 
No doubt, king Jean, too, was importunate with 
his son. At the conferences, opened at Bre- 
tigny on the 1st of May, the English at first 
demanded the whole kingdom ; next, all that 

! had been owned by the Plantagenets — Aqui- 

| tainc, Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Touraine. 

! At last, they gave way as regarded the four 
last provinces. But Aquitaine was made over 
to them in full possession, and not as a fief; 
and so was Calais, with the surrounding coun- 
try, the counties of Ponthieu and of Guines, 
and the viscounty of Montreuil. The king was 
to pay the enormous ransom of three millions 
of gold crowns, six hundred thousand to be paid 
in four months, before he left Calais, and four 
hundred thousand yearly, fur the six following 
years. After having killed and dismembered 



* Ibid pp. 126, 127. 

t "The English .... drew nigh The barons, 

many of whom were in the city with the lord regent, posted 
themselves, well-armed, outside of the walls, not far from 
the fortallces and fosses However, there was no en- 
gagement." Ibid. 

I " Most of the provision and baggage wagons were left 
on the road, converted into a slough by the rain.'* Ibid. 

(" Their route was covered with the dead bodies of men 
and hones, the victims of want and fatigue: and in the 
neighborhood of Chartres, they found themselves exposed 
to one of the most dreadful storms recorded in history. 
The violence of the wind, the bulk of the haihtone«. the in- 
cessant glare of the lightning, and the sight of the thou- 
sands perifthing around him, awakened in the heart of the 
king a sense of the horrors occasioned by his ambition. In 
a fit of remorse he sprang from his saddle, and stretching his 
arms towards the cathedral of Chartres, vowed to God and 
the Virgin, that he would no longer object to proposals of 
peace, provided they wore compatible with the preservation 
of his honor.'* Lingard's England, vol. iii. p. H*., ed. in 4 to 
He quotes Froissart, c. 209, and Knyghton, p. *fcM. Knygtt 
ton says that 6000 horses perished on that day.)— Ti 
LA-roa. 
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France, England eonthraed to press upon her, 
as that if any life and marrow ahoald be left, 
«be might drain it. 

Paris went wild with joy at thia lamentable 
treaty. The English who came with it to 
procure the dauphin's oath to the terms, were 
welcomed aa angels from heaven, and were 
presented with what the city esteemed its most 
precious possession — some thorns from the 
real crown of thorns pre soi Ted in the Sain'te- 
Chapelle. The sage chronicler of the time 
gives iu to the general enthusiasm : — " On the 
approach/' he says, " of the Ascension, of the 
period at which the Saviour, having restored 
peace between his Father and mankind, soared 
to heaven in triumphant Joy, he would not al- 
low the people of France to remain afflict- 
ed. .. . .The conferences bet>n on the Suiiday 
on which the hymn Cantatt is sung at church. 
On the Sunday for the hymn Voeem jucunH- 
tatis, the regent and the English repaired to 
Ndtre-Dame, to swear to the treaty. The 
transports of the people were beyond all words. 
The bells of this, and of the other churches in 
Paris, set ringing, murmured in pious harmony, 
*nd the clergy sang, in all Joy and devotion, *te 
Deum laudamus All rejoiced, save, per- 
haps, such aa made large gain by the wars, as 
the armorers, for instance .... false traitors 
and brigands feared the gibbet. But let us 
leave off speaking; of them."* 

This Joy waa of short duration. This peace, 
so- much wished for, made all France weep. 
The ceded provinces would not become Eng- 
lish. Whether the government of the English 
were better or worse, their insupportable pride 
made them everywhere detested. The counts 
of Perigord, of Coiuminges, Armagnac, the 
sire d'Albret, and many others, maintained with 
reason that the lord had no right to give away 
his vassals. Rochelle, the more French that 
Bordeaux was English, besought the king, in 
God's name, not to desert her. The Rochcliers 
declared that they would rather be taxed every 
year in half of their worldly substance, and 
still further — " We may submit to the English 
with our lips, but with our hearts, never."f 

They who remained French were but the 
nore wretched for it. France had degenerated 
into a farm of England's, where one only 
worked in order to liquidate the enormous 
amount of the king's ransom. We have still, 
in the Tresor des Chartes, the receipts given 
or this account. It makes one ill to look at 
these parchments — the sweat, groans, and tears 
lach of these bits of rag has cost, can never be 

* Contin. G. (Je Nanpls, pp. 127, 128. 

.* Et disoient bicn les pln« notables de la ville, " Nou* 
aou^ron* les Anglois do* levre*. mais les cut-re ne s*en mou- 
vront jn: ' Frols». c. 441, pp. 229, 230, ed. Buchon.— The re- 
grets of the inhabitants of Ciihors are not less touching: — 

''They answered with weeping and lamentations 

that it was not they who acknowledged the king of Eng- 
land, but our lord the king of Franco who left them or- 
phans.* 1 Communicated to me by M. Lacabane, on the au- 
thority of the Archives ds Cakar*, and the MS. ds U BM. 



known. The m^ (dated Oct. 94, 1360^ fa she 
receipt for the c h ar ge for Ki*g Jm*'* ante* 
the rate of ten thousand renfon -month.* TV 
noble hospitality, so Tainted by historians, BsV 
ward enforced payment fe e t an Jailer, befbit 
ransoming, had his /W eotmted out to him. 
Then comes a fearful reoeipt lor foot hnndrel 
tnousaiidgoM crowns, of the same date. Thee, 
a receipt for two hundred thousand, (Decem- 
ber.) .Another, for one hnndred thousand, (oa 
All Saints' day, 1361 ?) another, for two hnn- 
dred thonaaod, and for fifty-seven thousand 
goldagnuees. besides, to make op the two han- 
dled thousand promised by Borgundy, (Febro- 
ary 91.) — In 1369, are receipts for the several 
annas of one hnndred and ninety-eight tboe- 
aand? thirty th o naan d ; sfarty thousand ; and tea 
hnndred thonamnd gold erowns.i' The payment! 
continue down to the Tear 1906, though maiy 
of the receipts are missing; The ransoms of 
the nobles amounted, it is probable, to as con- 
siderable s sum. 

The first payment could not hare been mads, 
had not the king hit upon a disgraceful monies. 
While he was giving provinces, he gave snay 
one of hia own children. The Yiseonti, tat 
wealthy tyrants of Milan, coveted a nnuiatt 
with a daughter of France, imagining that As , 
alliance would gain them consideration in Italy. 
The feroeions Gsleasso, who hunted down net 
is the streets, and had cast priests, alive, ins 
an oven, asked in marriage for bis son, who im 
ten years of age, s daughter of Jeanne, who sis 
eleven. Instead of receiving a dowry, he gtre 
one — three hundred thousand florins in free gjft> 
and as much for a county in Champagne. The 
king of France, says Villani, sold his own flesh 
and blood. J The little Isabella was exchanged, 
in Savoy, for florins. The child did not suffer 
herself to be given up to the Italians with an; 
better grace, than Pochelle did to the English. 

By aid of this unfortunate Italian money, the 
king was enabled to leave Calais — which he 
did, poor and bare. On the 5th of December, 
(a. d. 1360,) he was obliged to impose a new 
aid on his ruined people. The terms in which 
the ordinance runs are remarkable. The king, 
in a manner, asks pardon of his people for 
speaking to them of money. He recalls, tra- 
cing back as far as Philippe de Valoie, all the 
ills which he and his people have suffered; he 
has abandoned to the chance of battle his own 
body and his children ; he has treated at Bre- 
tigny, not so much for his own deliverance only, 
as to avoid the perdition of his kingdom and o) 
his good people. He asserts that he will do 
good and loyal justice, that he will suppress aU 
new tolls, that he will coin good and strong 
gold and silver money, and black money forth* 



* J9rchiv«$, Section JKrtsrtm*, .' 630, 640 
t Id. ibid. J. 641. • 

X Mat Villani, xir. 617. "The Preach kin*, who am* 
himself In danger, In order to have the money looser ready, 
lightly lent himself to the baaineas." Frotas. hr. « tS\ S> 
79, ed. Buchon. 
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tnce of giving alms to the poor. " We 
-darned, and do ordain, that we must 
m the said people of the Langue d'Oil 

needful to us, and which will not ag- 
ur people so much as would altering toe 
f our coin, to wit — twelve deniers the 
n merchandise, to be paid by the seller, 
>f a fifth on salt, and of a thirteenth on 
id other drinks. With which aid, for 
it compassion we entertain for our peo- 
will content ourselves ; and it shall be 
nly until the completion and verification 
tement) of peace."* 
3ver mild and paternal the mode of the 
, the people were no longer in a condi- 
pay : all money had disappeared. It 
id to apply to the usurers, to the Jews, 
i time, to grant them a fixed settlement, 
aranty them liberty of residence for 
years. A prince of the blood was ap- 

guardian of their privileges — which 
:ccssive, as we shall show elsewhere — 
k on himself a special obligation, to see 
•y were paid their debts. For these 
es they were to pay twenty florins eaoh 
ntering the kingdom, and seven yearly, 
.nasses, who farmed all the Jewry, was 
for his trouble the enormous per cent- 
two florins out of the twenty, and one 
um out of the seven. f 
sad and empty years that follow, 1361, 
,nd 1363, present externally only the 
i of the English, and internally, only 
ices of provisions, ravages of brigands, 
f a comet, and a great and fearful mor- 
This time, the malady attacked adult 
id children, more than old men and 

and struck down preferentially the 
i and hope of generations. Every- 
vere mothers in tears, widows, and wo- 

black. J 

; of nourishment had much to do with 
demic. Hardly any thing was brought 
3 towns. There was no going from 
3 Orleans, or to Chartres ; the country 
ssted by Gascons and Bretons. $ 

nobles who returned from England, 
9 felt that they must be despised, were 

cruel tban the brigands. Jean d'Ar- 
xrelled with the city of Peronne, which 
vely defended itself, and there followed 
i crusade of the barons against the peo- 
upported by the king's brother, and by 
ulity, Jean d'Artois took English into 
, laid siege to Peron.ne, took it, and 
.|| Chauny sur Oise, and other towns, 
milarly treated. In Burgundy, the no- 

iii. p. 433. t Ibid. p. 467. 

in. G. de Nangts, p. 129. 

brigands had surprised a fort near Corbel!. A 
f men-at-arms undertook to retake it, and did still 
in to the country, which suffered more from its 
than its enemies. The dogs aided the wolves to 
e flock. The fable is told by the continuator of 
.131. 
in. G. de Kangis, p. 198. 



bles even acted as guides to the bands which 
pillaged the country ;* and as these brigand* 
universally called themselves English, the kit. 3 
forbade them to be attacked. He prayed 
Edward to write to his lieutenants on the sub- 
ject.! 

These plunderers styled themselves th* 
Tard- Venus, (the Late-Comers;) arriving af 
ter the war, they yet wanted their share of the 
spoil. The principal band began operations in 
Champagne and in Lorraine, then passed into 
Burgundy. Their leader was a Gascon, who, 
like the archpriest, was for leading them to see 
the pope at Avignon,! taking Forez and the 
Lyonnois in his way. Jacques de Bourbon, who 
happened to be in the South at the time, was 
interested in protecting Forez, a territory be- 
longing to his nephews and his sister. $ This 
f>rince, who was generally beloved J soon col- 
ected a number of the barons. He was ac- 
companied by the famous archpriest, who had 
given up the command of the free companies ; 
and had he followed this man's counsels, he 
would have destroyed them. Coming into 
presence at Brignais, near Lyons, he fell into 
a gross snare ; believing the enemy weaker 
than was the case, he attacked them on a hHl 
on which they were posted, and was slain, to- 
gether with his son, nephew, and numbers of 
his followers, (April 2d, 1362.)! His death, 
however, was a glorious one. The first title 
of the Capets to the love of their country is the 
death of Robert- le -Fort at Brisserte ; that of 
the Bourbons, the death of Jacques at Brig- 
nais — both slain in defending the kingdom 
against brigands. 

The free companies, having no longer any 
thing to fear, scoured the two banks of the 
Rhone. One of their leaders stvled himself — 
The friend of God, the enemy of all the world.** 
The pope, trembling in Avignon, preached a 
crusade against them. But the crusaders pre- 
ferred joining the companies. ff Happily foi 
Avignon, the marquis of Montferrat, a member 
of the Tuscan league against the Visconti, took 
part of them into his pay, and led them into 

* " Some knights and squires of the country were of In- 
telligence with them, and acted as their guides.*' Frolss. 
iv. c. 462. p. 133, ed. Buchon. • 

t " But there were others who wonld not obey it, saying 
that they bad mnde war in the name of the king of Navarre. 
Froissnrt, b. I. c. 214. 

t " These free companies resolved that they would ad- 
vance with their force*, about the middle of Lent, towards 
Avignon, and visit the pope and cardinals.'* Id. ibid. 

$ " This wa« very unpleasant news to the lord James, 
who had taken the management of the estates of the coun- 
ty of Foretz for his nephews, as well as to all the othei 
chiefs." Id. ibid. c. 215. 

|| Id. ibid. c. 214. 

IT Frolss. iv. c. 465, pp. 181-186, ed. Buchon.— M. Allier's 
fine work has unfortunately not come down to Jacques de 
Bourbon's death.— As regard* the date, see M. Dacier's re- 
murks. Frolss. iv. 135, ed. Dncler. 

** Id. ibid. c. 466, p. 139. ed. Buchon. 

ft "He (the pope) retained oil soldier*, nnd others, who 
were desirous of saving their souls and of gaining the afore- 
said pardons ; but he would not give them any pay, whW.h 
caused many of them to depart .... and some joined thou* 
wicked companies, which were daily increasing " Fruu- 
sart, b. 1. c. 315. 
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Italy, where they carried the plague. To de- 
ride them to depart, the pope gave them 30,000 
florins, and absolution.* 

The mortality which depopulated the king- 
dom, at least gave Jean a fair inheritance. 
The young duke of Burgundy dying, as well 
as his sister, the first house of Burgundy be- 
came extinct, leaving both Burgundies, Artois, 
the counties of A'jvergne and of Boulogne, 
without a head. The nearest heir was the 
king of Navarre, who asked to be allowed to 
take possession of Burgundy, or, at least, of 
Champagne, which he had so long claimed. 
He got neither. It was impossible to suffer 
these provinces to pass to a foreign prince, 
and he so odious. Jean proolaimed their per- 
petual annexation to his own domain,! an( l 
set out to take possession, "journeying by 
small stages, and at great expense, stopping 
at every town and city in the duchy of Bur- 
gundy."! 

Here he learned, without travelling any the 
quicker, the death of Jacques de I3ourbon. 
About the end of the year, he went down to 
Avignon, where he spent six months in the 
midst of festivals, and where he hoped to make 
a fresh conquest without the trouble of war. 
Joanna of Naples — she who had suffered her 
first husband to be murdered — was a widow a 
second time. Jean aspired to be her third 
bridegroom. He was himself a widower, and 
only forty-three years of age. Taken prisoner, 
but after a splendid resistance,^ this soldier 
king was an object of interest to Christendom, 
as Francis the First was after Pavia. The 
pope had no mind to make a king of France 
master of Naples and of Provence ; and he 
gave this queen of thirty-six years of age to 
quite a youthful husband, not a son of France, 
but Jayme of Aragon, son of the dethroned 
king of Majorca. 

To console Jean, the pope encouraged him 
in a project which seemed insensate at the first 
glance, but which would in reality have re- 
cruited his fortunes. The king of Cyprus had 
come to Avignon, to entreat succor and pro- 
pose a crusade. Jean took the cross, and 
numbers of the great barons with him.|| The 
king of Cyprus went to Germany to exhort to 
the crusade ; Jean undertook a similar mission 
to England. One of his sons, who had been a 



* " King John and his whole kingdom were much re- 
joiced when they found themselves delivered from these 
people ; but many of them returned back into Burgundy." 
Id. ibid. 

T The king of Navarre was descended from an eldest sis- 
ter, but in remoter degree, (a un degre inferieur.) John 
maintained, that according to the written law, descent goes 
do further in a right line thnn brothers' sons, but that the 
nearest of blood inherits. Seeousse, Prcuves de i'Hist. de 
Charles-le-Mauvais, t. li. p. 201. 

t Frolss. iv. c. 471, p. 148. ed. Buchon. 

$ See the prose Chronicle of Duguesclln, edited by M. 
Fruncisque Michel, p. 105. 

|| "Alter the sermon, which was very humble and de- 
vour, the king of France, through his great devotion, pat on 
the cross and requested the pope, with great sweetness, to 
it to him." Froiasart, b. i. c. 217. 



hostage there, had returned to France in con. 
tempt of treaties. Jean's return to Londoi 
wore the most honorable appearance. He 
seemed to have come to repair his son's fault. 
Some asserted that the miseries of France had 
driven him thither in disgust : others, that he 
was attracted by the charms of some mistress. 9 
However, the kings of Scotland and of Den- 
mark were to meet ' him there. As king of 
France, be was the natural president in every 
assembly of kings. Humiliated by the new 
system of warfare which the English had in- 
troduced, the king of France would have re- 
sumed, through the medium of the crusade, 
under the old banner of the Middle Age. the 
first rank in Christendom. He would hare 
borne off the free companies along with him, ' 
and delivered France from them.f Even the 
English and the Gascons, notwithstanding the 
indisposition of the king of England to the en- 
terprise, who alleged bis age as a reason for 
not assuming the cross,! said aloud to the king 
of Cyprus — " That it was in truth an expedi- 
tion in which all good and honorable men 
should act together, and that if it pleased God 
to open a way, he should not go on it alone."$ 
Jean's death put an end to these hopes. After 
a winter in London of festivals and feasting,] 
he fell ill, and died regretted, it is said, by the 
English, whom he himself loved, and to whom 
he had become attached, simple as he was, and 
without gall, during his long captivity. Ed- 
ward buried him magnificently in St. Paul's. 
According to eye-witnesses, there were con- 
sumed at his funeral four thousand torches, 
each twelve feet high, and four thousand ta- 
pers, weighing ten pounds each.^f 

France, mutilated and ruined as she was, 
still stood, by the avowal of her enemies, at the 
head of Christendom. It is this poor France's 
fate, to see from time to time envious Europe 
rise against her, and conspire her ruin. Each 
time they think they have slain her, and imag- 
ine that there is no longer a France : they 
draw lots for her spoils, and joyfully rend asun- 
der her bleeding members. She clings to life ; 
and flourishes again. She survived in 1361, 
ill-defended, and betrayed by her nobility ; she 
survived in 1709, when aged with the age of 
her king ; and again did she survive in 1815, 
when attacked by the whole world. • . . This 



* Causa Joci, (for sport's sake.) says the severe hi»«orian 
of the time. Con tin. G. de Nangls, p. 133. 

t " .... To draw out of his kingdom all those men-at- 
arms, called free companions, who pillaged and robbed his 
subjects without any shadow of right, and to save their 
souls." Froiss. b. i. c. 217. 

X " * Yes,' answered the king of England ; ' I will never 
oppose such a work, unless some things should happen to 
me or to my kingdom which I do not at this moment fore 
see.' The king of Cyprus could never obtain any thing 
more from king Edward, in respect to this crusade ; bat, as 
long as he remained, he was politely and honorably feasted 
with a variety of grand .suppers." Id. ibid. c. S18. 

« Id. ibid. II Id. ibid. c. 219. 

IT Quatuor millia torticia .... quodllbet torticium de 
duodecim pedibus in alUtndlne, fee Contin. G. de N&ngift, 
p. 133. 
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obstinate alliance of the world against France 

Koves her superiority better than victories, 
e against whom all xeadily combine, is, there 
•an be little doubt, first of all. 



CHAPTER IV. 



CHARLES T. A. D. 1364-1380. — EXPULSION OF 

THE ENGLISH. 

The young king was born aged. He early 
*a* much, and suffered much. In person, he 
was weak and sickly. As the kingdom, so was 
the king. It was said that Charles-le-Mauvais 
had given him poison — and hence his pallid 
countenance, and a swelling of the hand, which 
hindered him from holding lance. He seldom 
made excursions on horseback, but generally 
stayed quietly at Yincennes, or his hotel St. 
Paul, or his royal library of the Louvre. He 
read, listened to the counsel of the able, and 
took his time to deliberate. He was called the 
sage, that is, the lettered, the clerk, or, it 
might quite as well mean, the crafty, the as- 
tute. Behold the first modern king, a kin? — 
seated like the royal image on the seals. Up 
to this time, one had imagined that a king 
ought to be on horseback. Philippe-le-Bel 
himself, with his chancellor Pierre Flotte, 
had been present — and defeated — at Courtrai. 
Charles V. fought with more success in his 
chair. A conqueror in his chamber, surround- 
ed by his lawyers, his Jews, and his astrolo- 
gers, he defied renowned knights, and the 
still more formidable free companies. With 
the same pen, he signed the treaties that 
ruined the English, and minuted the pam- 
phlets that were to ruin the pope and put the 
sovereign in possession of the goods of the 
church. 

This sick physician of the kingdom had to 
core it of three ailments, the least of which 
seemed mortal — of the Englishman, the Na- 
varrese, and of the free companies. He got 
rid of the first, as we have seen, by glutting 
him with gold, by waiting patiently until he 
himself gained strength. The Navarrese was 
beaten, then taken into pay, and hopes given 
him of Montpellier. The free companies 
draughted themselves off to Spain. 

At first, Charles V. strengthened himself by 
means of his brothers, intrusting to them the 
most eccentric provinces, — Languedoc to the 
duke d'Anjou, Burgundy to Philippe-le-IIardi. # 
He directed his own attention to the centre. 
But he required an arm, a sword. Little war- 
like spirit at this time survived, except among 
the Bretons and Gascons. The fight of the 
airty, in which the Bretons had defeated the 

• Be confirmed his father's gin of Burgundy to Philip the 
FroUa. It. c. 495, p. 221, ed. Buchun. 



English,* was in every one's mouth. Charles 
attached to himself a brave Breton of Dinan 

* A monument to perpetuate the remembrance of thit 
event has been raised on the lands of Mi- Vole, near PloCr 
itiel. Bee the poem published by M. de Freininville, in J819 
and by M. Crapelet, in 19-27. Sec, also, M. de Ronjoux, 
Hist, de Bretagne, ill. 381.— Beaumanoir** grief, when he 
met the Breton peasants dragged into slavery by the Eng 
Ush, is expressed with touching simplicity : — 

" II vit peiner chetlfs, dont il eut grand pitie. 
L'nn estoit en mi ceps et II autre ferre .... 
Com me vaches et bteufs que Ton mene au marche. 
Quand Beaumanoir les vlt, du cceur a soupire !" 
(He saw them dragged captive, and was filled with pity. 

One was handcuffed, another in chains They were 

driven as one drives cows and oxen to market. When 
Beaumanoir saw them, he sighed from the bottom of his 
heart !) 

Beaumanoir. complaining of this to Bemboreugh, an Eng- 
lishman, receives the following unswer : — 

" Beanmaner, taisiez vous ; de ce n'est plus pari 4, 
Montfort si sera due de la noble duche. 
De Nante a Pontorson. et meme a Saint-Mahe. 
Edouurd sera roy de France, couronne." 

(Beaumanoir, be silent ; say no more of the rantter, Mont 
fort will be duke of the noble duchy from Nantes to Pontor- 
son, and even to St. Mahe. Edward shall be king of France, 
crowned king.) 

And, according to the poet, Beaumanoir humbly rejoins :— 

" Songiez un autre soneo, cestny est mal songie ; 
Car jamais par tel vol* : 'en aurez demi-pie." 
(Dream another dream, this is badly dreamed ; for never 
by such means shall you gain half a foot of the land.) 

As the battle is beginning, the Englishman cries out to 
Beaumanoir : 

" Rends-toi tot, Beaumanoir. je ne t'occiray mie , 
Mais je fcray de toi bi.iu present a m:t mie ; 
Car je lui ai promiset ne veux mentir mie. 
Que ce solr te niettrai dans sa cbambre jolie (honnete.) 
Et Beaumanoir re pond : Je te le surenvie ! 
. . . . De sueur et de sang la terre rosoya" 

(Surrender at once, Beaumanoir, I will not winy you ; but 
I will make a handsome present of you to my mistress. Fof 
I have promised her. and will not lie, to bring you this even- 
ing to her pretty (honorable) chamber. And Beaumanoir 
answers, 1 wish you joy of it ! ... . The earth was bedim- 
ed with blood and sweat.) 

Beaumanoir, asking for drink, receives from Geoffrey Du- 
bois the famous answer : — 

"Bois ton sang, Beaumanoir, ta soif so passera!" 

(Drink your blood, Beaumanoir, your thirst will pass 
away.) 

The history of the battle, says tho poet, was written and 
painted In tapestry, (en tappickies :) — 

" Par tretous les etats qui sont de cl la mcr ; 
Et s'en est esbattu maint gen til chevalier, 
Etmainte noble dame a la bourhe jolie. 
Or priez, et Jesus, et Michel, et Marie, 
Que Dieu leur soiten aide et dite*-en. Amen." 
(Throughout all the states on this side of the sea ; and 
many a gentle knight has been delighted with it, and many 
a noble dame with pretty lips. Now, pray to Je«u.«. and 
Michael, and Mary, that God be their aid : say A men.) 

(" I have been very much surprised," says M. Johnes, 
" that Froissart, who in general is so very minute in relating 
every transaction, should have omitted au account of this 
extraordinary engagement." The relation of it w hich fol- 
lows is taken from the Hixtolre de Bretagne. vol. i. p. 280. 

After the death of Sir Thomas Dh pee worth, the king ap- 
pointed Sir Walter Bently commander in Brittany. The 
English being much irritated at the death of Daggeworth, 
and not being able to revenge themselves on tho«e who slew 
him, did so on the whole country by burning and destroying 
it. The marshal dc Beaumanoir, desirous of putting a stop 
to this, sent to Benibro, who commanded in Ploermel. for a 
passport to hold a conference with him. The marshal rep- 
robated the conduct of the English, and high words passed 
between them ; for Bembro had been the companion In arms 
to Daage worth. At last one of them proposed a combat of 
thirty on each side ; the place appointed for it *vas at the 
half-way oak-tree between Jos«elin and Ploe'rmtl; and thi 
I day was fixed for the 37th of March, the fourth Sunday tr 
Lent, 1351. Beaumanoir chose nine knights and twenty 
one squires: the first were, the lord dc Tinteniac, Guy at 
Rochefort, Yves Charruel, Robin Raguenel, Huon de 8t 
Yvon, Caro de Bodegat, Olivier Arrel, Geotfry da 
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the Sire Bertrand Duguesclin,* whose prowess 
he had witnessed at the siege of Melun,f and 
who had fought on the side of France since 
1357. 

The life' of this famons leader of companies, 
who delivered France both from the companies 
and the English, has been sung, that is, spoiled 
and obscured, in a kind of chivalrous epopee, 
which was probably composed to reanimate the 
military spirit of the barons. J Our histories of 

John Rousselet, &c. Bembro could not find a sufficient 
number of English in hit garrison ; there were bat twenty, 
the remainder were German* and Bretons. Among them 
were. Sir Robert Knolles, Croquart, Herve de Lexualen, 
John Plesantoo, Richard and Hugh le Galllart, Jannequin 
Talllart, Ressefort, Richard de la Land©, Tbomelln Bille- 
fort, Hugh Ca I verity, Robin? t Mel I pars, Yfat or isannai, 
John Russei, Dagorne, and a soldier, named Hulbitee, of a 
very large wire, and of great strength, fee. 

Bembro first entered the field of battle and drew up his 
troop. Beaumanoir did the same. Each made a short ha- 
rangue to his men. exhorting them to support their own 
honor and that of their nation. Bembro added, there was 
an old prophecy of Merlin, which promised victory to the 
English. As they were on the point of engaging, Bembro 
made a sign to Beaumanoir he wished to speak to him, and 
represented he had engaged In this matter rather Impru- 
dently ; for such combats ought first to have bad the per- 
mission of their respective princes. Beaumanoir replied be 
had been somewhat late in discovering this; and the no- 
bility of Brittany would not return, without having proved 
by battle which bad the fairest mistresses. The signal was 
given for the attack. Their arms were not similar ; for 
each was to choose such as he liked. Billefort fought with 
a mallet 25 pounds weight, and others with what arms they 
chose. The advantage at first was tor the English ; as the 
Bretons had lost five of their men. Beaumanoir exhorted 
them not to mind this, as they stopped to take breath ; when 
each party having had some refresh men ts, the combat was 
renewed. Bembro was killed. On seeing this, Croquart 
cried out, " Companions, don't let us think of the prophe- 
cies of Merlin, but depend on our courage and arms; keep 
yourselves close together, be firm, and fight as I do." Beau- 
rnanolr, being wounded, was quitting the field to quench 
his thirst, when Geoffry du Bois cried out, " Beaumanoir, 
drink thy blood, and thy thirst will go off." This made him 
ashamed, and return to the battle. The Bretons at last 
gained the day. by one of their party breaking on horseback 
the ranks of the English ; the greater part of whom were 
killed. Knolles. Calverley, and Croquart, were made pris- 
oners, and carried to the castle of Josselin. Tlnteniac, on 
the side of the Bretons, and Croquart, on the English, ob- 
tained the prise of valor. Such was the Issue of this famous 
combat of thirty, so glorious to the Bretons, but which de- 
cided nothing as to the possession of the duchy of Brittany. 
— Johncs's Frotssart, b. 1. c. 148, edition in two vols. Svo.) 
— Translator. 

* " At this time there armed himself, and kept always 
under arm*. Francois, a knight of Brittany, who was called 
Messire Bertrand Duguesclin." Fruia*. iv. c. 481, p. 179. ed. 
Buchon.— Duguesclin is named in deeds, severally. Glee- 
quin, Gleaquin. Glayaquln, Glesquin. Gteyquin. Claikia, 
fcc. This would make him out the true Breton race. He 
himself inclined to believe that be was descended front a 
Moorish king. Hakim, v* ho had withdrawn into Brittany, 
and being driven out of the country by Charlemagne, left 
behind him in the tower of Glay a son whom Charles had 
* baptised. After the Ootilian war. the constable wished to 
cross into Africa and conquer Buxia. See the manuscript 
In the Royal Library. (Kibliotheque du Roi.) entitled. Con- 
quete de la Bret. Annorique. tail* par le preux Cbariemagne 
sur ung. pa\en nuunue Aquin, qu'il avobt usurpe, fee No. 
35, 35& du l\ l*long. 

t Froiss. ibid, and Vie de Ouguesclin, published by Mes- 
■ard, c. 8, p. 67. and c. lu, p. 83. 

% "Cila qui le mist en rime fust Ou Tellers, 

Et pour I'ainour du prince qui de Dieu solt sauve, 
Afin qu'oa n*eu»t pas ies boas fai* oublies 
Du vaillant coune»table qui tant fut redoubtc a, 
En a fait les beaux vers noblemenl ordeaea." 

rffe who put him tn rhyme was Cuvelier; and for the 
sing*s love, whom God save, in order that the food deeds 

Sht not to forgotten of the so valiant and redoubted con- 
4e, he aas euagmed a nobly erdared poem.) JM. «W la 
fast. AtyaJa* Ah. TH 



Duguesclin are little more than translations of 
this epopee into prose ; nor is it easy to disen- 
gage what is serious and truly historical fron 
the poetical figment. Wherever the poem and 
the romances are consistent with the well-known 
character of the Bretons, we willingly trust to 
them, as we may do whenever they candiily 
confess their hero's disadvantages. They con- 
fess, in the first place, that he was ugly, — " of 
moderate height, brown complexion, flat nose, 
green eyes, broad-shouldered, with long arms 
and small hands."* They say that from child- 
hood he was a wicked imp, " rough, full of 
tricks and hardy pranks," fond of getting his 
comrades together, forming them into troops, 
beating and hurting them. His father was 
obliged to confine him for a time. Howe?er, 
a man had early predicted that the child would 
turn out a renowned knight , ind he was still 
further encouraged by the predictions of a cer- 
tain damsel, hight Tiphaine, whom the Bretons 
looked upon as a witch, and whom he afterwards 
married. Nevertheless, this intractable battler 
was, as Bretons are wont to be, a boon com- 
panion, free of his money, now rich, now ruined, 
giving at times all he had to ransom his men ; 
but, on the other hand, greedy of plunder, rude, 
and merciless in war. Like the other captains 
of his time, he preferred stratagem to all other 
means of conquest, and always avoided pledging 
his word and honor. Before battle, be was the 
tactician, the man of resources and subtle de- 
vice. He could foresee and provide. But, 
once in the fight, his Breton head hurried him 
away, he plunged into the mellay, and that so 
far that he could not always draw hack again. 
He was twice taken, and had to pay ransom. 

The king's first business was to throw open 
the Seine ; and Mantes and Meulan being in 
the king of Navarre's hands, Bouctcaut and 
Duguesclin seized on them by an egregious 
piece of treachery.! These towns had to pay 
for all the mischief which the Parisians had 
suffered from the Navarrese ; and the citizens 
enjoyed the pleasure of seeing twenty-eight of 
• their inhabitants hung at Paris. J 

The Navarrese, strengthened by a body of 
English and Gascons under the captal de buch, 



Bf . Mace, Professor of History, has given an Interesting 
i notice of this important manuscript In the Anaamlre far tH- 
I nan. 1834. 

* M Mais Penfant dont je dts et dont je vols pariaat, 
Je crois qu'il n'est si lait de Resnes a Disuant. 
Camas estott et eolr, meJotru et mnmm (?) 
Le pere et la mere si le heoient taat ....** 

, (But the child of whom I spoke, and an speaking. I 

; think there was none so ugly from Kennes to DiaaaL lie 
was flat-nosed and Mack, miserable and . . . . T His father 
and mother haled him so much . . . . ) M8. da la BtkL 
Jfofo/f. AV 7394. 

See also the chronicle in prose, reprinted by If. Fraada* 
que Michel. 

t - In order the belter to bUnd the InhaMtaal 
trand and his forces cause full gallop Into the 
• St. Yves Gnesctta ! death to the Navarrese f 

' ed. pillaged the booses of whatever they sbsusd, and 

i prisoners of whom they pleased : they i 

t at** Froisaart b. L c m. 

1 X Coaua- G. ee Xaagis, p 1*1 not • 
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sought revenge, by endear Dring to hinder 
Cliarles V. from proceeding to Reims ; but 
Duguesclin advanced to meet them with a 
Urge troop of French, of Bretons, and of Gas- 
cons as well.* The captal fell back towards 
Evreux. He halted at Cocherel, on a gentle 
eminence ; but Duguesclin manoeuvred so as to 
deprive him of the advantage of the ground, by 
sounding a retreat and feigning to fly. The 
captal could not hinder his English followers 
from rushing down ; they were too haughty to 
attend to a Gascon general, although a great 
baron, and of the house of Foix. He was 
obliged to succumb to his soldiers, and follow 
them to the plain. Here Duguesclin wheeled 
round : and thirty of his Gascons, as was 
planned beforehand, rushed on the captal and 
hurried him away prisoner from the midst of 
his troops. f The other Navarrese leaders 
were slain ; the battle gained 4 

Gained the 16th of May, it was known on 
the eighteenth at Reims, the evening before the 
coronation — a fine new year's gift (etrenne) to 
the new monarch. Charles V. bestowed on 
Duguesclin a reward such as king had never 
given — a princely establishment, even the coun- 
ty of Longueville, the heritage of the king of 
Navarre's brother. $ At the same time, he 
ordered the sire de Saquenville, one of the 
chief counsellors of the said kins, to be be- 
headed. He treated no better the French who 
were found in the free companies.) It began 
to be remembered that robbery was a crime. 

The next year brought the war of Brittany 
to an end. Charles of Blois would have con- 
sented to a division of the province, but his 
wife would not^[ The French king lent 
Charles, Duguesclin and a thousand lances. 
The prince of Wales sent to Montfort the 
brave Chandos, two hundred lances, and as 
many archers ; and many > English knights 
joined the party.** 



* ** By the head of St. Antony, Gascon against Gascon 
will make mischief enough." Frolss. b 1. c. 821.— Lord 
Berners translates,'** By Saint Antony's cap, Gascon against 
*3ascon r* 

t - 1 therefore think that If we order thirty of our boldest 
most expert cavaliers to do nothing but to follow and 
attack the captal . . . they may seize him, and carry him 
ntt between them to some place of safety, where they will 
remain until the end of the battle.** Frolss. b. II. c. 823. 

X •* When the French had drawn up their forces . . . . 
«neir chiefs .... long debated what war-cry they should 
isse, ami whose banner or pennon they should fix on as a 
raUylng-polnL They for a long time determined to cry, 
Notre Dame Anxerre !* and to make the earl of Auxerre 
their commander for that day. But the earl would not by 
any menus accept of It .... 'This is the first pitched bat- 
tle I wan ever at .... we have here many very able and 
enterprising knights, such as my lord Bertrand Duguesclin, 

•rr lord the archprlest,' Jtc It was therefore re- 

•otveti hey should cry, • Notre Dame Guesclin.'" Id 



4 The letters of gift bear dale May 27. 1364.— Duchatelet. 
Hat de Duguesclin, p. 297.— In 1365, the king paid part of 
Dqmscttirs ransom, and took back the county. Archive*, 

" Quarter was given to all the foreign soldiers ; but all 
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French by birth, who had thrust themselves there, 
ijmt to death/* Frets*, iv. c. 498, p. 230, ed Buchon. 



*9 Dam, HtsL de Bretagne. 1. 11. 1. Iv. p. 122. 

•• ■rJohn Chandos sakei several knights and 



squires 



Montfort and the English were on an emi- 
nence, just as the prince of Wales was at Poi- 
tiers. Charles of Blois did not disturb himself 
about the matter. This devout prince, who be- 
lieved in miracles, and who performed them, 
had refused at the siege of Quimper to retreat 
before the tide. " If it be God's will," he 
said, " the tide will harm us not." He stopped 
no more before the hill of Auray, than he had 
done before the tide at Quimper. 

Charles of Blois was the strongest. Many 
Bretons, even of Bretagne bretonnante^ had 
joined him ; doubtless, out of hate to the Eng- 
lish.* Duguesclin had drawn up his force in 
admirable order. Each man-at-arms carried 
his spear right before him, cut down to the 
length of five feet ; a battle-axe, sharp, strong, 
and well-steeled, with a short handle, was at 
his side, or hung from his neck . . . . u they 
advanced thus handsomely, a foot's pace . . . 
it was a very fine sight . . *. . for the French 
were in such close order, that one could scarce- 
ly throw a tennis-ball among them, without its 
falling on a helmet or a lance. "f Sir John 
Chandos gazed long and intently on the order 
of their march, u and having well considered 
the dispositions of the French in his own mind, 
thought so highly of them, he could not remain 
silent, but said, ' As God is my help, it appears 
to me that all the flower and honor of chivalry 
is there, most wisely and expertly drawn up.' "{ 

Chandos had secured a body of reserve, to 
support each body as might be needed ; and it 
was not without difficulty that he prevailed on 
one of his knights to remain behind in command 
of it. He was obliged to have recourse to 
prayers, and even to tears,$ since the feudal 
prejudice esteemed the front rank the only 
honorable post. Duguesclin could npt have 
carried the point with any of his knights. 

The two aspirants fought at the head of their 
troops : the battle was a duel, without quarter. 
The Bretons were wearied of the war, and de 
sired to bring it to a conclusion by the death ol 
one or the other.) Chandos's reserve gavt 
him the advantage over Duguesclin, who wa* 
borne to the ground and taken. All fell back 
on Charles of Blois. His banner was seized, 
thrust into the dust, and himself slain. The 



of Aqultaine to accompany him ; but few went except the 
English." Frolss. b. 1. c. 225. 
* " The viscount de Rohan, the lords de Leon, de Kar- 

r>ule, (Kergoulay,) de Loheac .... and many others whom 
cannot name." Id. ibid. 

t Id. c. 22ft. 

X Id. ibid. 

$ "This conduct nearly brought tears into the eyes of 
Sir John. He again addressed him, gently saying, 'Sir 
Hugh, it is absolutely necessary that either you or I take 
this command : now, consider which can be most spared.' ** 
Id. ibid. 

H " It appears to me, that orders had been given to the 
English army, that If they should gain the balUc, and the 
lord Charles were found or made prisoner, no ransom should 
be taken for him, but that they should kill him. In a sinil 
lar case, the French and Bretons had given the like orders 
respecting the lord John de Montfort : for in 1 bis day each 
y wished by battle to pn; an end to the war." 'd. a. 
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noblest barons of Brittany persisted in *he 
nopeless struggle, and fell with him.* 

When the English hurried joyfully to show 
Montfort his enemy, of whom they had ridded 
him, his French blood awoke within him — it 
might be the force of kindred — but tears gush- 
ed from his eyes.f Under the cuirass of the 
fallen Charles, it was found that he wore sack- 
cloth. His piety and fine qualities were re- 
called to mind. He had only recommenced the 
war out of deference to his wife, as heiress of 
Brittany. But this saint} was a man as well. 
He made verses, and composed lays in the in- 
terval of battles. He had been given to love ; 
and a natural son of his was slain by his side, 
seeking to avenge his death. $ 

In a few days, the strongest places in the 
country surrendered to Montfort. Charles of 
Blois' children were prisoners in England. 
The king of France, who had carried no pas- 
sion into the war, came to terms with the con- 
r^eror, and persuaded Charles's widow to be 
contented with the county of Penthievre, the 
viscounty of Limoges, and a revenue of ten 
thousand livres.|| The king did wisely. The 
main point was to hinder Brittany from doing 
homage to the Englishman. It was a safe bet, 
that sooner or later, the province would grow 
weary of England's protege. 

To have brought to an end the war of Brit- 
tany, and that with the king of Navarre, was 
something : but it required time for France to 
recover. The bare enumeration of the ordi- 
nances of Charles V., is enough to unveil the 
deplorable wounds occasioned by the war. 
The majority are to verify the diminution of 
hearths, (de feux ;) and to recognise the im- 

{>ossibility of the depopulated communes any 
onger paying taxes.^f Others are protections 
issued by the king to towns, abbeys, hospitals, 
and chapters. So powerless was the public 
protection, that a special one was needful. 
Towns, corporations, and universities, require 
their privileges to be secured them. Many ci- 
ties are declared to be inseparable from the 
crown. The Italian merchants at Nimes, the 
Castilians and Portuguese at Harfleur and at 
Caen, obtain specific privileges. Altogether 
we find no general law promulgated ; all is 
special and individual. We are conscious how 
far the kingdom is still off from unity, how 
weak and suffering it still is. 

The great curse of the kingdom was the rob- 
beries of the free companies. Dismissed by 

* Id. ibid. f Id. c. 228. 

t "And he wni venerated ns Saint-Charles." Id. ibid.— 
Crban V., a good Frenchman, ordered, it is true, nn inquiry 
U> be held, previously to cm lionizing Charles of Blols. but he 
died before it was concluded ; mid his Micccs«or, Gregory 
If., did not act u|K>n the return made in favor of his canon i- 
Suttlon, for fe:ir of offending the duke of Itrittany. Hist, do i 
Hretagne, p. 33f>, cited in u note by M. Dacicr in Buchon's ! 
edition of Frolssart. ' 

$ " Un sien tils bfttnrd, qui s'nppeloit mcsslre Jean de 
Blols." Froiss. Iv. c. 510. p. 2U4, ed. 13 uc lion. Ho -wroved 
limtelf, nays FroKiart, a brave man at arms. 

U Frolss.'c. 515, pp. 275-2**), ed. Uuchon. 

\ Ord. iv. 617, 051. 



the English, and driven from the isle- of Fran* 
from Normandy, Brittany, and from Aquitaine, 
the companies fell back on the centre, and 
scoured Berry and the Limousin, &c. Tht 
brigands felt quite at home ther«. It was their 
barracks, was their insolent observation. They 
were of all nations, but mostly English and 
Gascons, with a sprinkling of Bretons. The 
people called them all English, nor has any 
thing more contributed to exasperate France 
against England. Offers were made to the 
free companies to tempt them to the crusade. 
The emperors had secured them a passage 
through Hungary, and offered to defray their 
expenses in their route through Germany. But 
the majority had no desire for so distant an ex- 
pedition ;f and few of those who made up their 
minds to go, in the hope of plundering Germa- 
ny by the way, arrived the»e. Led by the 
archpriest as far as Alsace, they found them- 
selves opposed by a serried and hostile popula- 
tion, who fell upon them on all sides, and the 
greater number perished. Some made their 
way into Italy. 

But they chiefly emigrated in the direction 
of Spain and Castile,' seeking employment in 
the wars between Don Henriquez de Transta- 
mare and his brother, Don Pedro the Cruel ; a 
surname deserved by all the Spanish kings of 
the period. In Navarre there reigned Charles- 
le-Mauvais, (Charles the Wicked,) the mur- 
derer and poisontr ; in Portugal, Don Pedro 
the Justicer, he who did such cruel justice on 
the death of Inez di Castro ; in Aragon, Don 
Pedro the Ceremonious, who, without even the 
formality of a trial, hung up by the feet a le- 
gate charged with the office of excommunica- 
ting him. In like manner Don Pedro the Cruel 
had burnt alive a monk, who had foretold that 
his brother would put him to death. To learn 
what Spain was, after having less to fear from 
the Moors she yielded to their influence, and be- 
came Moresco, Jewish, and any thing rather than 
Christian, turn to the chronicle of Ayala. The 
unsparing wars carried on against the unbeliev- 
ers had imparted to the Spaniard a tinge of 
ferocity, which assumed a darker shade when 
he was subjected to the severe fiscal yoke of 
the Jews.J 

This Pedro the Cruel was a sort of furious 
madman, in whom the two jarring elements of 
Spain contended for mastery, and made a mon- 
ster of him. He piqued himself on his high 
sense of chivalry, as did every Castilian ; jand, 
at the same time, intrusted the whole adminis- 
tration of his kingdom to Jews, in whom alone, 

* Froiss. iv. c. 517, p. 283, ed. Bnchon. 

t Id. ibid. pp. 2rf4, 285. 

t The court had to give satisfaction to the people more 
than once. In 1329, the Jew, Joseph, was forced, in ordci 
to uppeoxe the general discontent, to render an account of 
his administration of the Exchequer; and a law was passed, 
excluding all hut Christians from employment in the finance 
department. In 1300. Don Pedro pot to death Samuel Levi, 
whom Don Juan Alphonso had recommended to htm as 
treasurer ten yoan before. He had amassed an caonaoM 
fortune. Ayala, c. xxii. 
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and the Moors, he placed any confidence. * He 
was said to be the son of a Jewess. But for 
this partiality to the Jews, the good-will of the 
communes would have been entirely his, on ac- 
count of his cruelty towards the nobles. 

However, this man of blood loved. His 
mistress was Donna Maria de Pad ilia, descri- 
bed by a contemporary as being "petite, hand- 
tome, and witty."f Out of complaisance to 
her, he imprisoned his wife Blanche, sister-in- 
law to Charles V., and at last poisoned her. 
He had already murdered heaven knows how 
many of his subjects. His brother, Don Hen- 
rique* da Transtamare, who had every thing 
to fear, fled to the king of France to solicit 
him to avenge his sister-in-law. 

The king readily gave him the free compa- 
nies which were ravaging France. They were 
offered a passage through his territories by the 
king of Aragon, and received authority from 
•Ss pope to invade Castile. Among other acts 
of violence, Don Pedro had laid hands on the 
£3ods of the Church. { 

Nominally, the young duke of Bourbon was 
the leader of this expedition : its real leader 
was to be Duguesclin,& still a prisoner, and 
whom the English would not ransom for less 
than 100,000 francs ;|| so the king, the pope, 
and Don Henriquez, raised the sum between 
them- 

Duguesclin took command of these adventu- 
rers, and led them into Spain, but by way of 
Avignon, in order to make further demands on ■ 
the pope's coffers ; and drew from him 100,000 
francs in gold, besides a general absolution for 
his men. His army increased by the way ;Tf 

• In 1358. desiring to attack the king of Aragon, " he sent 
tn Mahommed, king of Grenada, for the aid of a few gal- 
leys.*' Id. e. ii. 

t - E formula, e peqnefia de cucrpo, et de buen entcndl- 
sseato.** Id. c. vl. 

J .... " Whose load and great complain tn can™ dally 
to our holy father, the pope.*' Fruiu. iv. c. 518, p. 2U5, ed. 
Bachon. 

| There It a Lanfruedoclan ballnd extant on this Spanish 
expedition— Cancoa ditta la bertat, fatu *ur la guerra d'Ks- 
psaia, fa.Ua pel generoao Guesclin assistnt do* nobles inoun- 
41m de Tholosa, 1387. Dun Morice, 1. p. 1G, and Froiss. iv. 
p. 985, ed. Buchon. 

H Charles V. lent him this sum, on condition of his taking 
the free companies oat of the kingdom. — "To all whom 
these present letters may concern, 1, Bcrtran du Guesclin, 
knight, count of Lonfueville, chamberlain of the king of 
France, my much-dreaded and sovereign lord, give greeting. 
— We trill to know that in consideration of a certain sum 
of mooer (que parmi certaine somine de dealers ) which the 
said Hoc, my sovereign lord, some time since (pieea) gave 
uus loan, as well to put out of hie kingdom the companies 
which were m and about Brittany, Normandy, and Char tain. 
mmd et$emkere in the law marckce, as to help ui to pay part 
o/omr ransom to the noble meeeire Jekan de Ckampdo*, vis- 
cnoat of tfU Sauvenr, and constable of Aquitnine, whose 
pr is oner we are. We have promised, and promise to the 
s*id king, my sovereign lord, by our faith and oath, to put 
mmd to take out ofkio kingdom tke said companies n* quickly 
a* we may be able, without fraud or subterfuge, and. like- 
viae, without permitting, them or suffering them to dwell 
ar atar la any part of the said kingdom, except halting as 
they jrMrney, and without making any claim on our own 
part, or on that of the said companies, from tho said king, 
sjsjy sovereign lord, or bis subjects, or good citie.% for money or 
air aid whatever. fce. M August 22d, 1365. Jlrekice*, J. 4*1. 

♦ " All the leaden of these companies were there : the 
■often Briquet, Lamlt, the petit Meschin, the oourg 
" ~ ia,4Bc" Froiss. b. 1. e. 230. 
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for although the English king had prohibited 
his subjects from taking any part in the war, a 
crowd of English and Gascon adventurers, 
reckless of the prohibition, flocked to the 
Frenchman's standard, to the I igh displeasure 
of Edward.* 

These men, whose first step had been hold* 
ing the pope to ransom, nevertheless pretend- 
ed to consider this Spanish war a crusade. 
When arrived in Aragon, they sent to request 
the king of Castile to give a passage and pro- 
visions " to God's pilgrims, who had underta- 
ken through devotion an expedition into the 
kingdom of Grenada, to revenge the sufferings 
of our Lord and Saviour, to destroy the infi- 
dels, and exalt the cross. Don Pietro only 
laughed at their request, and sent for answer 
that he would never attend to such a beggarly 

crew."f 

Their march, indeed, was like a pilgrimage. 
There was no enemy to fight. Don Pedro was 
abandoned, and could find no other asylum than 
among his friends, the Moors of Andalusia. 
From thence he repaired to Portugal, thence 
to Gallicia, and finally to Bordeaux, where he 
met with a favorable reception. J The English, 
driven furious by rage and spite, undertook to 
lead back Don Pedro in triumph, and restore 
the executioner of Spain. They were filled 
with that diabolical pride which has so often 
turned their head, sensible as they seem to be ; 
that pride, which impelled them to burn the 
Maid of Orleans, and which, in Pitt's time, 
would have led them to burn France. 

The prince of Wales was so infatuated with 
the notion of his irresistible power, that he was 
not content with undertaking to re-establish 
Don Pedro in Castile, but promised the despoil- 
ed king of Majorca to restore him to his lost 
crown of Aragon. The Gascon lords, who had 
little desire to go so far for English interests on- 
ly, ventured to tell him that restoring Don Pedro 
was more difficult than expelling him. " My 
lord," they said, " you have often heard the old 
proverb of 'All covet, all lose.' ..... We wish 
to know from whom we are to have our pay, as 
it is not customary for men-at-arms to leave 
their habitations to carry on a war in a foreign 
country, without receiving wages. "$ Don Pe- 
dro gave them every promise they required — 
he had left treasures concealed in spots known 
to himself alone ; he would give them six hun- 
dred thousand florins. || To tho prince of 
Wales he was to give up Biscay ; that is to 
say, the gate of the Pyrenees, which would 
turn out to Spain a Calais.^f 

All the English adventurers in the army of 



* '* Many knight* who were attached to the prince . . 
and several others were of the party." Id. ibid, 
t M. ibid. X Id. ibid. 

?> Id. c. . p &2, p. 31 3, &r... ed. Buchon 
| Id. c. M3, p. 32-J. See M. Hurhon's note. 
T" A* the port ot' Passive* will «oon be. The KnglUh wiL 
seize on it sooner or later, if we are not on our guard. 

(ThU note Wiis written in 1KW-7, til tho time of the Car* 
li«t struggle, when the British legion was acting in Spain*)— 
Translator. 
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Don Henriquez were recalled into Gayenne. 
They left, well paid by him, in order to return 
and defeat him, and gain as much in Don Pe- 
dro's senrice* — such were the faith and honor 
of that day. In like manner, the king of Na- 
varre treated at one and the same time with 
both parties, taking money from the one to 
open, from the other to shut, the mountain- 
passes. So great was his apprehension of com- 
promising himself in the interest of either, that, 
just as he was about to open the campaign with 
the English, he contrived to get himself taken 
prisoner. f 

The prince of Wales had more men-at-arms 
than he wanted,^ more than he could feed. 
When he had advanced as far as the Ebro, into 
a country ruined by wind, rain, and snow, pro- 
visions failed, and a small loaf fetched a florin. Y 
Don Henriquez was counselled to avoid an en- 
gagement, seize the passes, and starve out his 
enemy ; but his Spanish pride forbade. He 
saw himself at the head of three thousand men 
completely clad in mail, six thousand light cav- 
alry, (according to Froissart,) twenty thousand 
men-at-arms,) ten thousand crossbow men, 
and sixty thousand militiamen, (communeros,) 
with lances, darts, and slings. After all, this 
army was little more than an undisciplined 
mass. The English bowmen were worth more 
than the Castilian slingers ; the English lances 
carried further than the swords and daggers of 
which the French and Aragonese were so 
fond.^f The battle was ordered by that brave 
and cool John Chandos, who had already won 
for the English the battles of Poitiers and 
Auray.** Notwithstanding the efforts of Don 

*...." they immediately took leave of king Henry In 
the most courteous manner they could, without discovering 
either their own or the prince's intentions. King Henry, 
who was liberal, courteous, and honorable, made them 
very hand«ome presents, thanking them most gratefully for 
their services . . . they left Spain, and returned as speedily 
as possible." Fmiss. b. i. c. 333. 

t " Some in the army thought it mb/ht have been done 
designedly .... as he was uncertain what would be the 
issue of the business between king Henry and Don Pedro.** 
Id. ibid. 

X " The priace might have had foreign men-at-arms, such 
as Flemings. Germans, and Brabanters, if he bad chosen it; 
but he sent away numbers, choosing to depend more on his 
own subjects and vassals than on strangers.** Id. c. 235. 

6 Id. c. 340. 

* Id. ibid. T Id. ibid. 

*• (The following Is so characteristic of the age. that I 
cannot refrain from giving it: — "Sir John Chandos ad- 
vanced in front of the battalions with his banner uncased in 
his hand. He presented it to the prince, saying. * iiy lord, 
here is my tanner : 1 present it to you, that I may display 
it in whs lever manner shall bo most agreeable to you ; for, 
thanks to God. I have now sufficient lands to enable me so 
to do. and maintain the rank which it ought to hold.* The 
prince Don Pedro being present, took the banner in his 
hands, which was blazoned with a sharp stake gules on a 
field arrent: after having cut off the tail, to make it square, 
he di«played it, and. returning it to him by the handle, said : 
* Sir John, I return you your banner. God give you strength 
and honor to preserve it.' 

** I'pon this. Sir John leA the prince, went back to his men 
with his banner in his hand, and said to them : ' Gentlemen, 
behold my banner and yours: you will therefore guard it as 
It becomes you.* His companions, taking the banner, replied 
with much cheerfulness, that ' if it pleased God and St. 
Gesrge, they would defend it well, and act worthily of it, to 
the almost of their abilities.* The banner was tjstt tato Um 
o/ a worthy English squire, called WttWaxn AWcatri 



Henriquez, who rallied his men three 
the Spaniards fled. The free companion* re- 
mained unsupported, offering useless reauu 
ance.* The whole army was either eat u 
pieces or taken ; and Chandos, for the seeooi 
time, made Doguesclin prisoner. 

This was a proud day for the prince cf 
Wales. It was just twenty years since he bad 
fought at Crecy, and ten since he had gaised 
the battle of roitiers. "He gare judgment 
concerning arms, and all things thereunto be- 
longing, in the plain of Burgos, be there kept 
the field and the wager of battle, so that one 
may truly say that all Spain for a day belonged 
to him."t 

The French king, much dejected at this 
news, duret not give Henry of Traostamare his 
support. On a letter from the princess of 
Wales, he hastened to forbid the fugitive prince 
to attack Guyenne, and even threw into prison 
the young count of Auxerre, who was taking 
up arms for Don Henriquez. J 

The conquerors remained in Spain, waiting 
for Don Pedro to pay them out of his buried 
, treasures. They grew exceedingly weary of 
their stay : the sombre hospitality of the Span- 
iards did not repay them for so long a sojourn. 
The heavy heats came on ; they threw them- 
selves on the fruits, and were carried off by 
dysentery in crowds. The prince of Wales 
was not one of the slightest sufferers. After 
having lost four-fifths, it is said, of their num- 
ber, they determined on recrossing 'the moun- 
tains, out of humor, sickly, and ill-paid $ 

The prince of Wales, who had passed his 
word for Don Pedro, being unable to meet their 
demands, they plundered Aquitaine. At last, 
he told them to seek their living elsewhere. 
Elsewhere, was France. | Thither they betook 
themselves ; and, as they plundered by the way, 
they failed not to give o*t that the prince of 



who bore it with honor that day, and loyally acquitted hint 
•elf in the senrice.*' Frotss. b. L c. 941. 

The editor of the edition of Johnes's Froissart, to which 
the above reference is given, remarks, ~ This ceremony gave 
Chandos the rank of knight banneret, which it is swpftsiaf 
that he, who had seen so many stricken fields, had set 
received before. This order of knighthood was the mod 
honorable, being conferred only on the field of battle. All 
the treatises on heraldry say that it must be conferred tfur 
the battle, although in this case we see an instance of in 
being obtained before the fight; the strict rale being pro- 
bably waived In consideration of the knight's former neMa. 
.... The last knight banneret created In England was Sir 
John Smith, who was advanced to the dignity after the 
battle of Edgehiil. for rescuing: the royal standard ; he wu 
slain in battle at A I res ford, In Hampshire,">— Tbasi- 
lator. 

* Froiss. c. 554. pp. 408. 409, ed. Bnchon.— The poor com- 
mwnero*, hotly pnrsned, threw themselves into the Khro, 
-into muddy, black, hideous water.*' Ibid. p. 411. 

t Frotss. b. i. c. 342. 

1 Id. ibid. c. 343. 

§ Knyghton. col. 3639; and Froissart b. i. c 343 ... . 
M the air and heat of Spain had been very hartfnl to their 
health : even the prince himself was nnwell. and in Mr 
spirits."— Walsing ham says the rumor was, that the prims 
had had poison given him. YVal*. p. 117. 

|j - The prince had them spoken to, and entreated that 
they would change their quarters, and seek else where for a 
maintenance .... they entered France, which they caUai 
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their debtor, had authorized them to 
yment on this fashion. • 
ugh pride, the prince committed another 
He set Duguesclin at liberty, which 
ing the free companies a leader. The 
handos, "who was his master," had 
tat he never should be ransomed. f 

it happened that one day, when the 
svafe in great good humor, he called Sir 
id Duguesclin, and asked him how he 
My lord, 1 replied Sir Bertrand, 4 1 never 
ter : I cannot otherwise but be well, for 
tough in prison, the most honored knight 
urorld.' 4 How so v rejoined the prince, 
say in France, 1 answered Sir Bertrand, 
11 as in other countries, that you are so 
ifraid of me, and have such a dread of 
ning my liberty, that you dare not set 
e ; and this is my reason for thinking 
so much valued and honored. 1 " The 
iman was piqued. "' What ! Sir Ber- 
he answered ; 4 do you imagine that we 
>u a prisoner for fear of your prowess t 

George, it is not so ; pay a hundred 
id francs, and you are free.' " Dugues- 
>k him at his word. J 
a says that the prince, in order to show 
tie he cared for Duguesclin, told him to 
own ransom. Duguesclin's haughty ta- 
s, "Not less than a hundred thousand 
' — above a million of our money. The 
was amazed : " Where will you get 
Bertrand V On this, according to the 
le, Bertrand made the following fine re- 
ach has nothing improbable about it : — 
>rd the king of Castile will pay one-half, 
ig of France the other ; and if that be 
•ugh, there is not a French woman who 
in, but will ply her distaff for my ran- 

lid not presume beyond his value. War 
iminent. While Charles V. was giving 
Drable reception at Paris to a son of the 
ti king's, who was about to marry at Mi- 
) free companies dismissed by the Eng- 
;re laying waste Champagne, and scour- 
country up to the neighborhood of the 
| It was too bad to pay and to be plun- 

prince of Wales had returned from 
laboring under dropsy ; and his army 
tie better. The Gascons, who had en- 
in this English undertaking on the faith 

. . some of those who had been made prisoners 
reach garrisons, said that the prince of Wales en- 

them underhand." Id. ibid, 
rid. 

nail continues— M 8ir Bertrand was very anxious 
>erty. and now having heard upon what terms he 
aln It, taking the prince at his word, replied, ' My 
«gh God's will. I will never pay a less sum !* The 
hen he heard this, began to repent of what he had 
Id. ibid. 

a fiialresse en France, qui sache fll filer, 
ll ne gaignast aineois ma finance a filer, 
I'eUes ne me volissent hors de vos las geter." 

Jt3.d*l*BM. R*fU, AV 7*M,/W**8f. 
m c5C3> 564, pp. 437-440, ed.- ' 



of Don Pedro's buried treasures, returned poor, 
in sorry plight, and in bad humor. Besides, 
they bore the prince more than one old grudge. 
He had forced the count of Foix to grant a pas* 
sage to the free companies, had asked the lord 
of Albret for a thousand lances, a» d had left 
eight hundred on his hands. • The Southerns 
disliked the English, not only on account of 
their exactions, but because they were English ; 
that is to say, tiresome, and disagreeable to live 
with. These lively, witty, and talkative races, 
writhed under their proud taciturnity, and con- 
stant complacent rumination on the battle of 
Poitiers.f 

The prince of Wales despised the Gascons. 
He chose, with English tact, this moment of 
ill-humor to lay on their lands a hearth-tax 
(fouage) of ten sols the hearth. J Instead of 
paying them, he asked them for money — a 
hearth-rate from the poverty-struck population 
of the Landes, from poor mountain goatherds 
— a hearth-rate from those brave petty nobles, 
who were never rich, save in younger brothers 
and bastards. The prince had summoned the 
States to meet at Niort, in the hope of convert- 
ing the Gascons by the good example of the 
Poitevins and Limousins : but they were insen- 
sible to it. He lost his labor in transferring 
the States to Angouleme, Poitiers, Bergerac — 
they had no more fancy to pay at Bergen* 
than at Niort. 

And not only would they not pay, but they 
applied to the king of France — telling him, 
with the vivacity of their country, that they 
wanted justice ; that his court was the justest 
in the world ; and that if he would not enter- 
tain their appeal, they would seek out another 
lord.$ The king, who was not prepared for 
war, endeavored to restrain their impetuosity. 
He did not march in their defence, he did not 
dismiss them ; but he kept them at Paris, 
feasted them, supported them :| large fortunes 
were to be made out of this good king. The 
Englishman did not pay, even after service 
done ; but he paid in advance. He gave, even 
to petty knights, not money only, but establish- 
ments, princely fortunes. He was a father to 
the Bretons and Gascons. He bore them no 
ill-will. The more you had drubbed his sol- 



* •• Being mightily vexed, he exclaimed, * My lord, the 
prince of Wales, laughs at me.' .... In his rage, he called 
for a secretary, and said to him, ' Write .... my dear 
lord, have the goodness to understand I cannot separate 
myself from the rest .... If any of them be dismissed. I 
am convinced they will all go their way. May God keep 
yon In his holy protection !' " Frolss. b. I. c. 335. 

t " And the men of Poitou, Salntonge, Quercy, Limousin, 
and Rouergue, from their nature, cannot love the English, 
who, in their turn, being proud and presumptuous, cannot 
love them, nor have they ever loved them, and still leaa 
now than ever, bat hold them in great despite and scorn.' 
Id. ibid. c. 346. 

X And not of a franc, as Frolssnrt states. See Letters of 
the prince of Wales, Jan. 26th. 14(3. M8.dtU BM. 
I am indebted for this note to M. Lacabane. 

4 Froiss. b. i. c. 346. 

fj Id. ibid. — " And we will reconcile yon with ow 
nephew the prince of Wales, who, oerchaneA, la «*U < 
•afied." ?irisa.Y*.t.9& > v»*M,&* 
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diers, tho better he treated you. He welcomed 
with open arms the Vendean, Clisson ; one of 
those to whom the defeat of the French at Auray 
was most owing. To the captal de Buch he 
offered the duchy of Nemours. He bestowed 
on the lord of Albret the hand of a daughter of 
France.* It greatly flattered the Gascons to 
see a countryman of theirs become a prince, 
and brother-in-law of the kings of France and 
Castile. 

On the 25th of January, 1369, the prince of 
Wales received at Bordeaux a doctor of law 
and a knight, who bore him a summons from 
the king of France — a polite invitation to come 
to Paris, and to answer before the peers, touch- 
ing certain griefs which, " through weak advice 
and wrong information, the prelates, barons, 
knights, and commons of the marches of Gas- 
cony on the frontiers of our kingdom, have 
suffered at your hands, to our utter amaze- 
ment."! The invalid, having looked at their 
credentials, haughtily replied in the words of 
William the Conqueror, "We shall willingly 
attend on the appointed day at Paris, since the 
king of France sends for us ; but it will be 
helmet on head, and followed by sixty thousand 
men .... It shall cost a hundred thousand 
lives." The prince was in such ill-humor, that, 
after allowing the messengers to depart, he had 
them pursued, arrested, and thrown into prison 
on a juggling pretext, " for fear they should go 
relate their gibes and prattle to the duke of 
Anjou, who loves us little, and say how they 
have summoned us personally in our own 
- palace." | 

The king of France, on the contrary, feign- 
ed to believe that this Gascon business did not 
affect the king of England, and sent him a 
present, at this very conjuncture, of fifty pipes 
of good wine ; which, however, the English- 
man would not accept. He had but recently 
discharged one of the payments on account of 
king Jean's ransom. 

Charles could endure and wait ; his affairs 
went on not the less prosperously. In the North, 
he gained over the men of the low countries. 
He tampered with Ponthieu and Abbeville. In 
the South, he had long before made the pope 
appoint creatures of his own to the bishoprics 
uf all the English provinces. Beyond the 
Pyrenees, he dispatched Duguesclin and some 
of the free companies to help the Castilians to' 
free themselves from the king whom the Eng- 
lish had imposed upon them. In return, Don 
Henrkpiez promised to equip against the Eng- 
lish a fleet, twice as large as that of the French 
king. 

Many of the communes sided with Don Pe- 
dro, for no other reason than his cruelty to the 
nobles. The Moors and Jews, in particular, 
were with him ; bad auxiliaries, who were un- 
able to defend him, and who gi ve his party an 

• Froiss. ibid. c. 5(54, p. 440 ed. Buchon 
1 Froiss. b. i. c. 347. 
| M.lbW c 848. 
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evil reputation. He had withdrawn into the 
least Christian part of 'Spain, Andalusia; 
whither Don Henriquez and Duguesclin rapid- 
ly following him with a smaJu body of trusty 
men, did not leave him time to recognise the 
number of the assailants. The Jews, who, 
contrary to all their habits, had taken up anas, 
at once laid them down ; and the Moorish ar- 
rows could not repel heavy-armed cavalry. 
Duguesclin ordered no quarter to be given to 
the unbelievers. Don Pedro had but time to 
throw himself into the castle of Montiel. It 
is said that Duguesclin promised to allow him 
to escape, and betrayed him ; that the two 
brothers, suddenly meeting in Don Henriquez 1 
tent, flew at each other ; that Don Pedro threw 
Henriquez down, and that Duguesclin seizing 
Don Pedro by the leg, and drawing him under- 
most, his brother ended him with a blow of hie 
dagger. f The romance of this story does not 
lessen its probability. 

The battle of Montiel was fought on the 14th 
of March. By the end of April, Charles V. 
broke out, surprised Ponthieu, and challenged 
the English monarch. The challenge waa 
borne to Westminster by a kitchen lackey ;} a 
choice of messenger, which, in a less serious 
matter, would have seemed a practical epigram. 
These conquering English, overcome in Spain 
by the fruits, in France by the wines, were 
worn out and aged by their excesses. Lionel, 
a son of Edward the Third's, died at Milan of 
indigestion. His countrymen averred that lie 
was poisoned. 

There were hut too good reasons for break- 
ing the peace. The English themselves had 
broken it, by letting loose the free companies 
on France. However, Charles V. neither 
spoke of this, nor of the reclamations of the 
Gascons at the treaty of Bretigni, and of their 
violated privileges. He preferred seeking some 
technical flaw in the treaty itself. The States- 
General, deferentially consulted by him, decided 
that his right was valid, (May the 9th, 1369 :)$ 
he got the court of peers to pronounce in his 
favor the confiscation of Aquitaine ; and boldly 
stated in his proclamation that the suzerainty 
and right of appeal had been reserved to him 
by the treaty of Bretigni. 

He might lie boldly : all the world was with 

* Id. ibid. c. 245 

t Instead of Duguesclin, as stated by Ayala. FroUsart 
ascril>es this act to the viscount do Rocaberti. 

(The passage is as follows : — " As soon as king Henry bad 
entered the chamber where Don Pedro was, he said, ' Whew 
in this son of a Jewish whore, who calls himself king uf 
Castile V Don Pedro, who was a bold as well as a crnei 
limn, stepped forward, and said : ' Why, thou art the son of 
a whore, and I nm the ran of Alphonso.' On saying thiv 
he caught hold of king Henry' in his arms, began to wrestU 
with him, and, being the strongest, threw hiiu down under 
him upon i ..:attress with a silk covering: placing hU hand 
on a poniard, he would infallibly have killed him, if Ibe 
viscount de Rocaberti nad not been present, who, seizing 
Doc Pedro by the logs, turned him over, by which roeiuii 
king Henry being uppermost, immediately drew a long po- 
niard which he wore in his sash, and plunged it into nil 
body." frols? b. i. c. 245.;— Translator. 

X Id. ibid. 

$ Sexousse, Prtf aut Ord. vi. p. 1. 
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The free companies declared themselves 
:h. The bishops of Aquitaine, long gain- 
er by the archbishop of Toulouse, put him 
ssession of their cities ; and sixty towns, 
s, or castles, expelled the English— even 
rs and "Limoges, whose bishops were ap- 
tly thoroughly English.* Charles V. de- 
d these miracles : invalid as he was, he 
3ver walking in some devout procession, 
joted.f The popular preachers advocated 
use from their pulpits. The king of Eng- 
too, made the bishop of London preach ; 
)t with the same success. J 
the cities which gave themselves up to 
es V. obtained confirmation and increase 
sir privileges. The progress of his con- 
may be traced from charter to charter : 
bruary, 1370, their charters are confirmed 
lodes, Figeac, and Montauban ; that of 
ud in Rouergue bears date May ; in July 
r those of Cahors and Sarlat.$ 
is difficult to believe that so cool-headed 
vise a prince ever seriously entertained 
lea of invading England. || He did his 
o have it believed that such was his inten- 
10 doubt to draw the English to the North, 
o hinder them from crushing the move- 
in the South. In fact, they landed an 
at Calais under the duke of Lancaster, 
large overswollen army of the French, 
imes more numerous than that of the 
sh, had express orders not to engage. It 
ned immoveable, and then withdrew 
it the hootings of the English,^" who, 
theless, lost both their time and money, 
owns of the North were well affected, and 
etook several strongholds in the South, 
ith a loss that far more than counter- 
ed their gains, the irreparable loss of the 
in to whom they owed the victories of 
trs, of Auray, and of Najarra, the wise 
t>le John Chandos.** 

jiss. v. e. 587, p. 56, ed. Buchon. 
. . " the king of France, moved by devotion and 
y, ordered frequent processions of the whole clergy ; 
he himself, as well as the queen, attended without 

gs and barefooted The king ordered all the 

s of his realm to do the same, by the advice of the 
i and churchmen, in this time of tribulation." Froiss. 
157. 

n truth, it was but proper, that both kings, since 
'ere determined on war, should explain and make 
3 their subjects the cause of the quarrel, that they 
inderstand it, and have the better will to assist their 
to which purpose they were all equally alert in the 
igdoms." Id. ibid. 

donn. v. pp. 391, 324, 333, 338. Sismondi, t xl. p. 145. 
riss. b. i. c. 269. 
. c 60S. p. 110. ed. Buchon. 
1. c.615, pp. 153-159. ed. Buchon. 
closing scene of this M flower of knighthood*' is thus 
ally given by Froissart :— 

ese barons and knights of Poitou were struck with 
hen they saw their seneschal, Sir John Chandos, 
n so doleful a way, and not able to speak. They 
grievously to lament his loss, saying, 'Flower of 
lood ! oh. Sir John Chandos ! cursed be the forging 
lance which wounded thee, and which has thus en- 
Hi thy life.' Those who were around the body most 
y bewailed him ; which he heard, and answered with 
but could not articulate a word. They wrung their 
and tore their hair, uttering cries and complaints, 
(peciallv those who belonged to his household. 



This brave man had foreseen all. Directly 
that the prince of Wales persisted, in opposi- 
tion to his advice, in imposing the fatal hearth- 
tax, Chandos withdrew into Normandy. Then 
on the rising of the South, he returned to repaii 
the mischief, to save the thoughtless who would 
not listen to him ; but he had little hopes from 
the wars. The historian of the time represcnti 
him as very sad and melancholy, (mclancho* 
lieux,) as if he had foreseen his approaching 
death, and the loss of the English provinces 
After his death, the English monarch followed 
his advice, and revoked the tax. It was too 
late.* 

As it usually happens when misfortane be- 
falls one, the English committed blunder after 
blunder, mistake after mistake. It was their 
policy to secure at any cost the king of Na- 
varre, and employ him against France. Ac- 
cording to all appearances, the bargain depended 
on the viscounty of Limoges, which the Navar- 
rese coveted ; but the prince of Wales would 
not break into his kingdom of Aquitaine, feel- 
ing the necessity of retaining this gate of 
France. f Refusing, he lost every thing. The 
French monarch won back the king of Navarre 
by giving up to him Montpellier, in fulfilment 
of an old promise. J Shortly afterwards, he 
had the address to win over the new king of 
Scotland, the first of the house of Stuart. $ 
Castile, Navarre, Flanders, Scotland — he de- 
tached all from England. He isolated his 
enemy. 

The pride of England was so deeply en- 
gaged in this war, that Edward still found 
means, despite his numerous losses, to send 
two armies into France. While one of his 
sons, the duke of Lancaster, went to the relief 
of the prince of Wales, who was blockaded in 
Bordeaux, (the end of July, 1370,) another 
army, under the leading of an old captain, 
Robert Knolles, entered Picardy, (the same 
month.) Neither encountered any resistance. 
Duguesclin, Clisson, &c, recommended the 
avoiding of a pitched battle, and to confine all 
operations to skirmishing and the defence of 
fortified places, leaving the open country to 
chance. These leaders of free companies knew 
no other criterion than success, and the bravest 
among them preferred to triumph by stratagem 
rather than by open means : as to the honor of 
the kingdom, they knew not what it meant. 
So the duke of Bourbon had to sit still and see 
his mother, the mother of the quee l of France, 



44 Sir John Chandos was disarmed very gently by his own 
servants, laid upon shields and targets, and carried at a foot*s 
pace to Mortemer, the nearest fort to the place where they 

were That gallant knight only survived one day and 

night. God have mercy on his soul ! for never since a h&n 
dred years did their exist among the English one more cow 
teous, or fuller of every virtue and good quality than him.'' 
Froiss. b. i. c. 278.) — Translator. 

* Froiss. c. 514, p. 148, ed. Buchon 

t t&cousse. Hist, de Charles le Mauvais, p. 131, aat 
Rymer. vi. p. 677. 

X Secousse, ibid. p. 133. 

$ Rymer, vi. p. 606. 
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borne prisoner by the English alone: the very 
front of his lines, insultingly paraded in the 
hopes of bringing on an engagement. He pro- 
posed a single combat but declined battle. • 

A more outrageous insult was offered at No- 
yon. Seyton, the Scot, leaped over the bar- 
riers of the town, hammered away an hour 
with the French, and returned safe and sound. f 
The English army penetrated to Champagne, 
to Reims, to Paris, destroying and burning all 
on its passage, and seeking in its wantonness to 
find some ravage cruel enough, some goad keen 
enough, to arouse the enemy's sense of honor. 
For one day and two nights, the king patiently 
6eheld from his h6tel St. Paul the flames of 
burning villages on every side. of Paris. A 
numerous and brilliant chivalry — the Tancar- 
villes, Coucys, and Clissons were in the city, 
but he held them back. Indeed Clisson, whose 
courage was well known, encouraged this cruel 
prudonce : — " Sire, why should you employ 
your men against these madmen f Let them 
go about their business. They cannot take 
your inheritance from you, nor drive you out 
of it by smoke. "J 

As the army was drawing off, an English 
knight rode up to the barrier St. Jacques, 
which was open and thronged with knights, in 
order to fulfil & vow that he would strike the 
barrier of Paris with his lance. Our knights 
applauded him, and allowed him to depart. $ 
Ihis insult to the walls of the city, to the 
honor of the pometrium, so sacred to the an- 
cients, did not touch their feudal minds ; and 
the Englishman was slowly retiring, when a 
brave butcher steps out on the road, and, with 
a heavy long-handled axe, strikes him between 
the shoulders, then repeats the blow, but on 
his head, and unhorses him.|| Three others 
came up, and the four hammer on the English- 
man " as on an anvil." The knights posted 
9t the barriers recovered his body, and had him 
buried in holy ground. 

The prince of Wales encountered no more 
opposition to laying siege to Limoges, than 
Knolles had to insulting Paris. Duguesclin 
himself had recommended disbanding thAarmy 
of tho South, and had retained only two hun- 
dred lances for scouring the country. The 



• . . . . ** since you are not witling to accept the offer 
they have ninde you. three days hence, between nine and 
twelve in the morning, you, my lord duke of Bourbon, will 
tee your ludy-mother placed on horseback, and carried 
awny .... you w ill l*':ir thU from me to your masters, 
that if they will draw out tilh men. we will dr.iw out the 
same number, and let the virion t.ilt where it may." From*. 

b. i- r. :Jr*l *• Bui they did not budge or stir," c. thll. 

p. 17.V ed. Burhon. 

T "Gentlemen. I am come to see you ; for i»s you do not 
Vouchsafe to come out beyond ) our barrier*, 1 coude>cend 
Co visit jnu." Froiss. b. I. c. -S3. 

X Id. ibid. c. v £*.>. 

% " Get away ! get away : thou hast well acquitted thy- 
self Id. ibid. 

| . . . " he met a butcher on the pavement In the 
Mkkarbs, a very ftrong man. who hnd noticed him as he 

' huu \> the knight was returning alone, and 

a careless manner, the valiant butcher cane on one side 
,' Ac id. ibid. 



prince was the more embittered against its in- 
habitants from the fact, that their bishop, whs 
had instigated them to their defection, had beei 
his creature and gossip ; and he had sworn by 
his father's soul that he would make the ch? 
dearly rue its treason. In their alarm, the 
citizens wished to surrender; but they were 
prevented by the French captains. However, 
the prince sprang a mine under the walls, and 
entered through the breach. He was too ill 
for horseback, and was conveyed in a car. His 
orders were to slay all, — men, women, and 
children ; and he feasted his eyes with the 
sight of this butchery. " There was not that 
day in the city of Limoges any heart so hard- 
ened, or that thought on their God, who did 
not deeply bewail the unfortunate events patt- 
ing before them."* The prince of Wales re-- 
membered not his Maker. This sick, cadaver- 
ous man, who was so near to his final audit, 
this dying man could not satiate himself with 
the sight of ; eath. Women and children threw 
themselves on their knees before him, ex- 
claiming, " Mercy, mercy, sweet sir !" He 
was deaf. He spared only the bishop, that is, 
the . only guilty person, and three French 
knights whose desperate resistance won them 
his favorable regard. f 

This massacre, which rendered the name of 
Englishman hateful throughout France, taught 
the cities the necessity of stern defence. It 
was the leave-taking of the enemy. He treated 
the country as if it belonged to another, as if 
he felt that he should not return. Shortly af- 
terwards, becoming worse, the prince was per- 
suaded by his physicians to try the effect of 
his native fogs, and embarked for London.! 
No doubt, his brother, the duke of Lancaster, 
began to be odious in his sight. Hopeless of 
succeeding himself, he at least wished to se- 

; cure the throne to his son. 

To the joy of the whole kingdom, the king 
named Duguesclin constable. $ Raised to this, 
the highest office in the kingdom, the petty 

i Breton knight ate at the king's table ; a dis- 
tinction calculated to awaken some surprise, 
wheu we see in Christine de Pisan.J that the 
ceremonial of the French court was, that the 
king should be waited upon at table by his 
brothers. 

The new constable was the only man who 
comprehended the kind of war that was to be 
waged with the English. Pitched battles were 
out of the question : Cri cy and Poitiers awed 

I men's minds. Strange — the French who, un- 
der Duguesclin, drove the English out of many 

i 

*...." upward* of three thousand men. worm, sad 
children were put to death that day. God have mercy ot 
their souls ! lor they were veritable martyr*/* Id. ibid 
c, syu. 

t Jd. ibid. ; and Walsingham, p. 182. 

X Id. ibid. c. £14. 

$ .... "as the most valiant, the best-informed, tat 
most virtuous and fortunate in conducting attain," Ju. 
Id. ibid. c. 291. 

U F«w some account of this anthoresa, tee beak wJL% I 
VotVu\%\usA»xv 
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towns, feared to meet in the open field those 
whom they did not hesitate to attack, though 
under the cover of walls. They required to 
be al least two to one for the undertaking. 
Bat they began to regain confidence when Du- 
guesclin, harassing Knolle's army on its re- 
treat, at the head of four hundred French, 
contrived to cut off two hundred Englishmen. * 

But what served Charles V. better than Du- 
guesclin, or than any one or aught besides, 
was the madness of the English — the vertigo 
which drove them on from error to error. 
They got the duke of Brittany to declare for 
them, but Brittany itself was against them. 
They found that they had called down ruin on 
Montfort, whom they had restored with so 
much trouble. The Bretons expelled their 
duke.f 

Up to this time, Charles V. had derived lit- 
tle benefit from his alliance with Castile. The 
English took upon them to draw it closer and 
render it effective. In his extravagant ambi- 
tion, the duke of Lancaster married Don Pe- 
dro's eldest, and the earl of Cambridge his sec- 
ond daughter. Never was such unheard-of, 
incredible infatuation. England, who had not 
been able to conquer France, undertook, in ad- 
dition, the conquest of Spain. 

The end of this new imprudence was to sup- 
ply the French with a fleet. The king of Cas- 
tile, who felt himself threatened by this mar- 
riage, sent a naval armament to Charles's aid. 
The heavy Spanish ships, amply provided with 
cannon, sank before Rochelle the small barks 
of the English, manned with archers. J Ho- 
ehelle looked on approvingly, and drove out 
the conquered party. She opened her gates, 
bat with favorable reservations and on cautious 
terms, so as to remain a republic, owning the 
royal authority. $ 

This great event decided the defection of all 
Poitou. Edward and the prince of Wales — 
the old, and the dying man — embarked, and 
attempted to take over reinforcements ; but the 
sea would no more of them, and forced them 
back, in their own despite, on their own coasts. 
The city of Thouars surrendered. Duguesclin 
defeated the remaining English at Chizey. 
Brittany then threw off the yoke, and was 
Charles's after a siege or two.|| The only 
captain who remained faithful to the English 
was a Gascon, the captal de Buch ; one o>' the 



* Id. ibid, c. 393. 

t "All the barons, knights, and squires of that country 
ware thoroughly good Frenchmen, and addressed the duke 
ta these words : * Dear lord, as soon as we shall clearly per- 
cttfe that you take any part with the king of England 
tffcinst the king of France, we will all quit you and the 
toaatiy of Brittany.* ** Id. Ibid. c. 293. 

X "The engagement was very severe, and the English 
M enough to do; for the Spaniards, who were In Inrgu 
vssmK had great bars of iron and huge stones, which they 
bucked and flung from their ships In order to sink those 
* the English." Id. ibid. c. 293. 394. 
^S. . . . •* that the town should be allowed a mint, with 
■srtj to ootn florins, and black and white money, with the 
*■» alloy and form aa those of Paris.'* Id. Ibid. c. 311 . 
I trots*, c 078, pp. 43, 44, ed. Bachon. 



best of the French captains was a Welshman,* 
a descendant of the ancient princes of Wales 
who avenged his ancestors by serving France. 
The Welshman took the Gascon ; and Charles 
V. kept carefully in the tower of the Templi 
this important prisoner, and would never allow 
him to ransom himself, f 

Ed ward '8 second son, the duke of Lancas- 
ter, the founder of that ambitious house of 
Lancaster which was the glory and the mis- 
fortune of England in the fifteenth century, 
had assumed the title of king of Castile ; and 
he got himself named captain-general of the 
king of England in France, and his lieutenant 
in Aquitaine, where the English had scarcely 
any thing. There is such force of pride in the 
English character, such obstinate passion, that 
after staking and losing so many men and so 
much money, they made a new venture to re- 
cover all, and furnished another large army for 
the use of their captain of Aquitaine. Disem- 
barking at Calais, Lancaster traversed France 
without finding any thing to do, battle to fight, 
or town to take : all was close gates, and strict 
guard. He could only hold a few villages to 
ransom. As long as they were in the North, 
provisions were abundant : " they dined every 
day splendidly ;" but as soon as they were in 
Auvergne, they could get neither provisions 
nor forage. Hunger and disease made dread- 
ful havoc in the army. They had left Calais 
with thirty thousand horses ; they arrived on 
foot in Guyenne.J They were an army of 
beggars ; who begged from door to door their 
bread from the French. $ 

The arrival of this army at Bordeaux was 
attended with some result. The Gascons, who 
were no longer English, but who were in no 
hurry to become French, became emboldened, 
and told the constable of France that they 
would do homage to the conqueror. The day 
of battle was fixed for the 15th of April, at 
Moissac : it was adjourned by the English to 
the 15th of August ; and then, they required 
that the ground should be shifted to Calais. 
The covenants in these transactions being lost, 



* (*' Evan of Wales, was the son of a prince of Wales 
whom king Edward, for some reason I am ignorant of, had 
put to death, and seized his territories and principality, 
which he had given to bis son the prince of Wales." Frobs. 
b. 1. c. 306. 

On this, Mr. Johnes observes, " By every thing I can find, 
this Evan was an impewtor. Llewellyn, the last prince of 
Wale*, was treacherously slain, near Builth, In Edward l.'s 
reign.'* But the editor of the edition of Johne*'s Froissart 
(j vols. 8vo) says, "Llewellyn left only fine legitimate 
i chilil. a daughter, afterwards married to Malcolm, earl of 
I Fife; he also, it Is said, left an illegitimate son called 
1 M.'idoc, but nothing is known of bis history or fate ; It is not 
improbable that this Evan was the son of Madoc.")— Trans- 
lator. 

t ("The king was so much pleased with this prlw* that 
he gave to the squire that had taken him twelve hunured 
frarcs.") — Translator. 

t "They had hardly forty horses remaining/ Wals 
p. 529 

$ Millies famosos et nobilcs, dellcatos quondam et dtntes 
.... ostiatim mendienndo, panem petere. The chronicles 
adds, nee erat qui els daret, (and found none tt> give them 
any.) Id. p. 187. 
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it is impossible to specify the arrangements 
agreed upon. However, on the 15th of Au- 
gust, the French repaired to Moissac, drew up 
in order of battle, waited, and no one came. 
On this, they compelled the Gascons to abide 
hv their word. The only places left to the 
English in France, were Calais, Bayonne, and 
Bordeaux, (a. d. 1374.)* 

This effort, which had ended in nothing, — 
this blow struck in air, did them much mis- 
chief. The exhaustion that followed was so 
great, that Edward accepted the so oft-reject- 
ed mediation of the pope. He began to fear 
his people's growl of discontent. The savage 
bull-dog, so long lured on by the temptation 
of a prey which was further off every day, 
turned as if about to fly at its master. There 
was great difficulty in making the English 
stomach the war : England had been tired of 
it with Crecy. When the chancellor asked 
the commons, in order to touch their honor — 
" What ! would you have constant peace 1" 
their naive reply was, "Yes, we would. "f 
They are then led to believe that all would be 
over with the taking of Calais. Next, came 
the triumph of Poitiers, which turned their 
head : they imagined that the ransom of the 
king of France would relieve them for ever 
from the burden of taxes. Next, they were 
kept amused with Spain, and Don Pedro's fa- 
mous hidden treasures. The Spanish money 
not making its appearance, they were made to 
believe that they should have Spain herself. 

In 1376, they made up their books, and found 
that they had nothing — nor money, nor Spain, 
nor France. Their discontent was extreme. 
They threw the whole blame on the king, and 
on the duke of Lancaster, whose influence was 
then paramount. His elder brother, the prince 
of Wales, ill though he was, favored the oppo- 
sition. The parliament of 1376, called the good 
parliament, was not to be cajoled by high- 
sounding words ; but inquired what had been 
done with all the money, the subsidies, the 
French and Scotch ransoms, and, attacking 
Edward in the most brutal manuer, pitilessly 
tore off the veil from the royal weaknesses, and 
pursued him into the details of his domestic life, 
and even into his bedroom. 

The aged monarch was governed by a young 
'named woman, Alice Perrers, lady of the bed- 
chamber to the queen — beautiful, bold, and im- 
pudent. % The poor queen, who saw all, had 
made her dying request to the king, " that he 
would be pleased to lie by her side at West- 
minster," hoping to have him to herself in death 
at least. 

Alice had the queen's jewels. The favorite 
took or stole what was not given. She sold 
offices, and even verdicts ; and would go to the 

* Id. ibid.— Frols*. c. 688. p. 78. ed. Buchon. 

Hallani's Europe in the Middle Ages. 
I Millies pariiamentales grnviter conquest! sunt de qua- 
Jiuu Alicia Peres appelluu femina procacissima. Wals. 

ft im. 



King's Bench to recommend the causes she fa- 
vored. The clerical judges, the doctors o, 
canon law, were exposed, while sitting, to tbo 
whispers of the fair Alice, who would come in 
person to pervert their judgments.* The par- 
liament called on the king to remove this wo- 
man and other evil counsellors. , 

The prince of Wales died, leaving an infant 
son ; and, what between the infancy of this 
nephew and the years of his father, the duke 
of Lancaster found himself really king. The 
counsellors were recalled. Parliament was 
forced to vote a heavy sum. The duke, who 
needed much greater means still to pursue his 
conquest of Spain, proposed to lay hands on the 
goods of the clergy. Already had he launched 
against the priests the famous preacher, Wick- 
liffe, whom he supported, together with all the 
great barons, against the bishop of Londoa 
But the Londoners, excited by an insolent 
speech of Lancaster's concerning their bishop 
rose up, and were near tearing the duke in 
pieces.y 

In the mids*. * 4 * this tumult, the aged Edward 
was dying at E.tham, left to the mercy of his 
Alice. She deceived him to the last, remain- 
ing by his bedside, flattering him with the hopes 
of speedy recovery, and preventing him from 
thinking of ghostly concerns. No sooner did 
speech fail him, than she tore the rings from his 
fingers,} and left him there. 

Only a year had intervened between the 
death of son and father. Their names, to 
which such events as the foregoing are attach- 
ed, are, perhaps, still the dearest of England's 
remembrances. Although the prince was main- 
ly indebted to John Chandos for his victories of 
Poitiers and Najarra ; although his pride fired 
the Gascons to insurrection and armed Castile 
against England, few are better deserving of 
their country's gratitude. We even, to whom 
he did so much evil, — we cannot look without 
respect on the surcoat of the great enemy ot 
France, in Canterbury cathedral. Its sorry, 
worm-eaten tatters shine out conspicuously from 
among the rich scutcheons that deck the walls. 
Five hundred years has it survived the noble 
heart it covered. 

When the French king heard of Edward s 
death, he observed that his had been a glorious 
reign, and that such a prince deserved to have 
his name remembered among heroes. He call- 
ed together a number of prelates and of barons, 
and had his obsequies performed in the Sainte- 
Chapelle.$ In England, the mournful ceremo- 
ny was disturbed. Four days after Edward's 
death the Castilian fleet, filled with French 
troops, ran down the whole coast, burning the 

* Ilia nunc juxta justltlarlo* regis reddendo, nune 2a 
foro ecclesia»tico juxta doc tores w collocando .... prtt 
defensione cnu«arum suadcre ac ctiam contra postnlort 
minimo verebatur. Id. ibid. 

t Id. p. li». 

t Inverecunda pel I ex detraxit annulos & suis dkfitlfl 9 
recestMt. Ibid. 
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seaports — Wight, Rye, Yarmouth, Dartmouth, 
Plymouth, and Winchelsea.* While Edward 
and the prince of Wales were alive, England 
had never known such a disaster. 

On all sides, the king of France carried on a 
war of negotiations. For five years he had 
prevented a son of Edward's marrying the 
heiress of Flanders, by standing in the way of 
his obtaining the papal dispensation ; which he 
readily procured for his brother, the duke of 
Burgundy, who stood in the same degree of 
consanguinity to the young countess. Her fa- 
ther was averse to this marriage, and so were 
the cities of Flanders ; but her grandmother, 
countess of Artois and of Franche-Comte, sent 
word to her son, the count of Flanders, that 
she would disinherit him if he did not give his 
daughter to the French prince : and the mar- 
riage took place to the despair of the English 
king, who saw this immense inheritance on 
the eve of falling in to the house of France. 
Mutilated on the west, France shaped out 
for herself her vast girdle of the east and 
north. 

This check, and those which the English 
further experienced near Bordeaux, determined 
them to do what they should have done at once 
— ally themselves with the king of Navarre. 
They proposed giving him Bayonne and the 
adjoining country : he would have been their 
lieutenant in Aquitaine. The Navarrese, more 
cunning than able, sent his son to Paris, the 
better to deceive the king, while he treated with 
the English. It happened to him, as to Louis 
XI. at reronne — he fell through over-cunning 
into the trap. The king kept his son, resumed 
possession of Montpellier, and seized his coun- 
ty of Evreux. His lieutenant Dutertre, and 
his counsellor, Du Rue, who were said to have 
come with intent to poison the king, were ar- 
rested. Charles-le-Mauvais had already been 
accused of poisoning the queen of France, the 
queen of Navarre, and others besides. f There 
was nothing improbable in the charge. Driven 
wild by a long succession of misfortunes, this 
petty prince might have endeavored to get back 
by crime and stratagem what force had taken 
from him. He had reason to hate his country- 
men, as much as he did the enemy. His wife 
wronged him with the brave Gasco-English 
captain, the captal de Buch.J All Du Rue 
confessed was, that Charles-le-Mauvais thought 
he- might poison the king through the agency of 
a young physician of Cyprus, who would easily 
make his way with Charles V., ** because he 
spoke Latin well, and was a good dialectician." 
Dutertre and Du Rue were executed. From 
this process, the French monarch derived the 
advantage of degrading and dishonoring the 
king of Navarre, fixing the stigma of poisoner 



• Id. ibid. c. 328. 

1 Secousse, Hist, de Charles le Manvais, f. i. second part, 
pi. 173. 

X Lebrasseur. Hist, da Comte d'Evreux, p. 93.— See the 
Original documents, Archives du Royaume, J. 618. 



upon him, and thus for ever barring his claims 
to the throne of France. 

Charles-le-Mauvais lost every place in tho 
North, except Cherbourg. On the South, he 
was threatened by the Uastilians. He would 
even have lost Navarre, had not the English 
come to his assistance. Here the Gascons 
joined the English ; who then endeavored to 
take St. Malo, with no better success than the 
attempt of the French to take Cherbourg. All 
this great warlike movement again ended in 
nothing. The French king could neither be 
forced to fight nor to surrender : he remained 
with nine points of the law in his favor — pos- 
session.* 

Charles's abilities, and the weakness of other 
states, had elevated France, at- least in the 
opinion of the world. All Christendom once 
more looked up to her. The pope, Castile, 
Scotland, regarded her king as their protector; 
brother of the future count of Flanders, the 
ally of the Visconti, he saw the kings of Ara- 
gon and Hungary court his alliance. He re- 
ceived distant embassies from the king of Cy- 
prus, and the soldan of Bagdad, who addressed 
him as the first prince among the Franks. f 
Even the emperor paid him a kind of homage, 
by visiting him at Paris ; and, after having 
alienated the rights of the empire in Germany 
and Italy, he conferred on the dauphin the title 
to the kingdom of Aries. J 

The sudden restoration of the kingdom of 
France was a miracle, which all desired to see. 
From all parts, men came to admire this prince 
who had endured so much, and who had con- 
quered by dint of declining battle^ — patient as 
Job- wise as Solomon. The fourteenth cen- 
tury had its eyes couched as to chivalry and 
heroic follies, to see and revere in Charles V. 
the hero of patience and of craft. 

Naturally economical, this king of a ruined 
people astonished strangers by the number of 
his buildings. He reared around Paris the 
pleasure-houses — so they were styled — of Me- 
lun, Beaute, and St. Germain : but every house 
of that period was a fortress. He gave the 
town a new bridge — Pont-Neuf — walls, gates, 
and a good bastille. His trust was chiefly in 
walls, if 

* " The French king so dreaded a reverse, that he would 
on no account hazard his people in battle, except they were 
as five to one.'* Froiss. vii. 115, ed. Buchon. 

t "Conime au solennel prince des Chretiens.'* He offered 
to make him governor of his provinces, and master of his 
horse. Christ, de Pisan, vi. p. 61* 

X Ibid. p. 97. 

$ " King Charles was very sagacious and subUe, as bis 
conduct showed ; for though he never quitted his closet or 
his amusements, he reconquered all that his predecessors 
had lost in the field, helmet on head and sword in hand.** 
Froissurt, b. it. c. 30. 

|| ''Showing how king Charles was a good arUst a no 
learneJ In the sciences, and the fine buildings that he con 
structed: — He founded St. Antony's church, Paris. He 
repaired and enlarged St. Paul's church, and founded many 
other churches and chapels, repairing the edifices and in- 
creasing the revenues. He enlarged his hotel St. Paul ; he 
rebuilt the castle of the Louvre at Paris ; built the bastille 
St. Antony, as we now see it, and erected some strong and 
beautiful buildings over many of the gates of Parts ; also Usf 
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Near his bastille he had raised, added to, and 
furnished, with the luxury of a king and the 
curious care of an invalid, the vast hotel St. 
Paul.* The magnificence of this palace, and 
the splendid hospitality which foreign princes 
and noblemen met with there, threw a deceptive 
veil over the state of the kingdom. The sire 
de la Riviere, the amiable and subtle counsellor 
of Charles, the finished gentleman of his day, 
did its honors,f and showed them over his mas- 
ter's noble residence, with its galleries, libra- 
ries, and sideboards laden with gold plate. 
;\ ;} They called him the rich king.% 

" He rose in the morning between six and 
seven. He gave audience, even to the mean- 
est, who might boldly apply to him. After- 
wards, when he had dressed his hair, and at- 
tired himself .... his breviary was brought 
him ; about eight o'clock, he went to mass ; 
on leaving his chapel, all, of all ranks, might 
present him their petitions. After this, at the 
hour appointed, he attended the council, after 
which .... about ten o'clock he sat down to 
table. . . . Like David, he was pleased to lis- 
ten to gentle music after his meals. 

" When he rose from table, at collation, 
strangers of all sorts had access to him. There 
were brought him news of all manner of coun- 
tries, or reports of his wars .... for the 
space of two hours ; afterwards, he went to 
rest an hour. After his sleep, he whiled away 
a time with his most confidential intimates, 
looking at jewels or other costly things. Then 
he went to vespers. After this .... in sum- 
mer he walked in his gardens, where mer- 
chants would bring him velvets, cloth of gold, 
&c. In winter, he often employed himself in 
hearing read divers fine histories from Holy 
Scripture, or incidents from romances, or pas- 
sages of morality from philosophers, or other 
points of knowledge, until supper-time, to 
which he sat down early, after which he trifled 
away an hour, and then withdrew. In order to 
prevent vain and empty words and thoughts, he 
had (at the queen's dinner) a learned man at 
the end of the table, who was ever recounting 
some virtuous act or other of the good of for- 
mer days."$ 

The philosophers with whom the king laved 
to discourse, were his astrologers. || His official 



new and fine walls, nnd largo and lofty towers ronnd Paris. 
He ordered too building of the Pont Neuf. He built Beaulte, 
(the house of Bounty ;) the noble mansion, Plainance ; re- 
paired the hotel St. Ouyn ; added largely to the castle of St. 
Gennan-eu-Layc. to Creel. MontargK the castle of Melun, 
and many other notable edifices." Christ, de Pisan. vi. 23. 

* See Appendix. 

t Pour maintenir sa court en honneur, le roy avoit avec 
luy barons de son sang et autre* chevaliers dttis et aprls en 
toutes honneurs .... ain*i inessire Burel de la Riviere, 
beau thevalier, et qui certes tres grncieusement, largemonl 
el joyeu«eiuetit suvoit accueillir ceux quo le roy vouloit fes- 
toyer et honorer. Christ, de Pisan, vi. 63. 

X So Mathieu de Coucy called him. Observ. sur Christ. 
de Pisan. vi. Itil, IU3. 

J Id p 227.—8A8, 280. 
The great secular princes, according to a contemporary 
of Charles V., would not enter on any new undertaking 
tales* authorized by it (astrology) and by its holy election ; 



astrologer, an Italian, Thomas, of Pisano, wb« 
had been expressly invited from Bologna, re 
ceived a salary ox a hundred livres a month. 
These folk, whatever their means of foreknowl- 
edge, were never much out, being subtle and 
sagacious in the extreme. When Charles V. 
placed the constable's sword in Duguesclin'* 
hand, he presented him at the same time with \ 
an astrologer.* I 

-^Phe little that we know of Charles, of his J 
words, and of his judgments, indicates, as does I 
the whole tenor of his reign, a cold, quiet wis- { 
dom, and, perhaps, some indifference as to 
the good or evil of the means employed/ 
" Taking into consideration," says his female 
historian, " human weakness, he never allowed 
husbands to immure their v ives for infidelity, 
although repeatedly entreated to this end. 'I 
Three times he caught his barber in the act of 
picking his pocket, without anger, and without 
punishing him.$ 

Charles Y. is, perhaps, the first king of this 
eminently volatile people, who could lay out 
plans of success in the remote perspective ; the 
first who comprehended the slow, distant, bnt 
henceforward real influence of books on politi- 
cal affairs. The prior, Honore Bonnor, wrote 
by his order the first essay on the law of peace 
and war : it bore the fantastic title of the Tree 
of Battles. His advocate-general, Raoul de 
Presles, translated the Bible into the vulgai 
tongue, all these years before Luther and Cal- 
vin. His ancient preceptor, Nicholas Oresme, 
translated that other bible of the day, Aristotle. 
Oresme, Raoul de Presles, and Philippe de 
Maizieres, labored, perhaps jointly, at those 
large books, the Songe du Verger, the Songe 
du Vieux Pelerin* a kind of encyclopedic ro- 
mances, in which all the questions of the day 
were handled, and which paved the way for 
the abasement of the spiritual power, and the 
confiscation of the property of the Church. 
So, in the sixteenth century, Pithou, Passerat. 
and some others composed the Menippte to- 
gether. 

Expenditure increased ; the people were ru- 
ined ; the Church alone had means of payment 



they durst not found castles, build churches, begin war. 
enter battle, put on a new dress, make a present of a jewel 
undertake a journey, or quit their palace, without its sanc- 
tion. Id. p. 208. 
* Id. p. 909. 
t He did not condemn dissimulation unreservedly: — "To 

j dissemble, said some one. is a sort of treason. Of a safety 
observed the king, it Is circumstance which makes a thinf 
good or evil ; for dissimulation may be so employed as to he 
virtuous at one time, vicious at another : for Instance, to op 
pose the fury of the wieked by dissembling, in the hour ol 
need, is a mark of sense ; but to dissemble and hold back 
until you have an opportunity of doing any one a miscluef, 

; may be called vice." Id. vi. 63. 

X . . . . •' with great difficulty he was persuaded to allow 
the husband to keep her shut up in her room, if she wer* 
exceedingly irregular." Id. v. p. 307. 

$ He only dismissed him when he had made the attempt 
the fourth tune. Ibid. p. 2D7. Yet be himself had Justice 
at heart, and would see it executed. A good woman having 
complained to him of a man-at-arms who had violated hei 

; daughter, he caused the guilty individual to be hung ?ipe« 

j a tree before her eyes. Ibid. p. 800. 
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This was the whole thought of the fourteenth 
century. In England, the duke of Lancaster, 
to harry matters to a crisis, availed himself of 
Wickliffe and the Lollards, and was near throw- 
ing the whole kingdom into confusion. In 
France, Charles V. prepared for the change 
with skilful procrastination. Yet things press- 
ed. The apparent icstoration of France could 
sot deceive the king. He was living on expedi- 
ents only. He had been obliged to pay the 
judges with the very fines they had themselves 
imposed, to sell impunity to usurers, to throw 
himself into the hands of the Jews. In con- 
formity with the monstrous privileges which 
king Jean had sold them for his ransom-money, 
they were exempt from taxes and from all ju- 
risdiction, save that of a prince of the blood, 
named guardian of their privileges. • No royal 
letters had force against them.f They prom- 
ised to exact an interest of only four deniers a 
week on the livre. But, at the same time, 
their oath was to be taken against those of all 
their debtors. J 

The prince, their protector, was to assist 
them in the recovery of their debts ; that is to 
say, the king turned bailiff to the Jews, for the 
sake of going halves with them. Money, ex- 
torted by such means, drained the people much 
more than it profited the king.$ 

If the priest could not be despoiled, there 
was no other resource than passing through the 
Jew's hands ; for Jew and priest alone had 
money. Industry had not yet produced wealth, 
or commerce circulated it. Wealth consisted 
in hoards — the buried hoard of the Jew, noise- 
lessly fed by UBury ; the hoard of the priest, 
only too plainly seen in the churches and the 
goods of the Church. 

The temptation was strong, but the difficulty 
was great likewise. The priests had been his 
most zealous allies against the English. They 
had put him in possession of the greater part 
of Aquitaine, as they had formerly made Clovis 
its master. 

There were two constant grounds of quarrel 
between the spiritual and the temporal powers 
— money and judicial authority : the last was 
an important element in the money question, 
forjustice took care to pay herself. || 

The first complaints against the clergy begin 
with the barons, and not with the kings, 

* Ord. ill. pp. 351, and 471. Compare lv. p. 533, (Feb. 4, 
1364.) 

t Ord. ill. p. 487, art. 26. 

X Tbey were not to lend on suspicions pledges ; but they 
paid secured an outlet for themselves. Article 30 of the 
privileges of the Jews is as follows: "For fear of things 
being deposited in their houses, which should aAerwards be 
said to be stolen, we enact, that they are not to be accountable 
for any thing found there, except it be in a coder, the keys 
of which they carry about them.'* Ibid. p. 478. 

4 Although Charles V. endeavored to introduce some 
order into the public accounts, ho did not see far into the 
Biatter. The use of Roman numerals, retained almost to 
Mr own time by the Chambre des Cotnptes, (the exchequer,) 
Was enough to confuse all calculations. 

H The official defender of the clergy, in 1329, expressly 
Stales that justice, especially in France, brought In the 
revenue to the Church. 



(a. d. 1205.)* As founders and patrons of 
churches, the barons were much more directly 
interested in the question. In St. Louis's 
reign, they form a confederacy against the 
clergy, fix a certain sum for each to contribute, 
in order to carry on the contest, and appoint 
representatives' to help with the strong hand 
such of their body as should be struck by ec- 
clesiastical sentence. f In the famous prag- 
matic act of St. Louis, (a. d. 1270,) an act 
down to this time little understood, the king re 
quires the election of bishops to be free, that is 
to be left to royal and feudal influence.! 

Philippe-le-Bel had the barons on his side ii 
his struggle with the pope ; and they formed a 
new confederation, which alarmed the bishops, 
and put the Gallican church into the king's 
hands. The church his, he managed, through 
it, to extend his influence over the papacy as 
well. Yet, at the beginning and at the end of 
his reign, Philippe-le-Bel ventured on two 
boldly impartial blows — the maltdte, which 
struck the barons and priests as well as bur- 
gesses, and the suppression of the Temple, of 
the chivalry of the Church. 

The crown, triumphant under Philip,pe-de- 
Valois, forced the pope to give it all it required, 
out of the revenues of the Gallican Church, 
and even aspired at levying the tenths for the 
crusade over all Christendom. By way of in- 
demnification for the tenths, regales, &c, the 
churches sought to increase the profits of their 
own by encroaching on the lay jurisdictions, 
baronial or royal. This, the king seemed to 
wish to repress. On the 22d of December, 
1329, a solemn pleading, conducted by Pierre 
Cugnieres, advocate, on the part of the king 
and the barons,^ and by Pierre du Roger, arch- 
bishop of Sens, on that of the clergy, took 
place before him in the castle of Viucennes. 
The latter spoke on the text, " Fear God, hon- 
or the king," and he resolved this precept into 
the four following : " Serve God devoutly ; 
give to him largely ; honor his servants duly ; 
render him his own wholly. "|| 

I am inclined to think that the whole of this 
proceeding- was got up by the king, simply by 
way of satisfaction to the barons ; since he 



* Liberies de PEgllse Gallicane, 1. iii. p. 4. 

t Ibid. 1. ii. p. 99. 

X He inveighs against the excesses of the court of Rome, 
the hinderances arising from separate Jurisdictions, and the 
violation of the franchises of the kingdom, without specify- 
ing what those franchises are. Ibid. ii. p. 70. 

$ Among other things, Pierre Cugnieres insisted that a 
vassal, guilty of any crime, should be punished by bis lord 
and not by the Church, with the exception of the penance 
that the Church might require ; that a lord should not be 
excommunicated for faults committed by bis vassals; that 
the ecclesiastical judge should not compel another's vassal, 
by threat of cxcoromunicalior to plead before him ; thnt 
the Church should not allow ai» asylum to prisoners escaped 
from the royal prisons: he further insisted, that lands 
acquired by the priest should be subject to all taxes, and 
should revert to his family instead of remaining In inort 
main ; that priests who traded, or who lent money on 
usury, should pay the talliage ; that if a plebeian had twe 
children, he should not give more than half his land to i 
son as might be a priest, fcc. 

U Bul»us,iv. 7 
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closed it by saying, that far from abridging this 
Church's privileges, he would rather add to 
them.* All that followed, was his issuing an 
ordinance, establishing his right of regale to the 
fruits of vacant benefices, (a. d. 1334.) Of 
the two pleaders, he who acted on behalf of the 
Church became pope ; the advocate for the 
king and barons was, says a £rave historian, 
universally hissed ; and his name became pro- 
verbial for a bad wrangler, f Nor did he es- 
cape with this. There was in the cathedral 
of N6tre-Dame a grotesque image of a damned 
person, just as we see elsewhere a representa- 
tion of Dagobert pulled about by devils ; and this 
foul-faced, flat-nosed image was called M. 
Pierre du Coignet; and all belonging to the 
cathedral — sub-deacons, sacristans, beadles, 
choristers young and old — used to stick their 
tapers under the poor devil's nose, or, to put 
them out, would dash them in his face. J For 
four hundred years he had to endure this vestry 
vengeance. 

The churches were between hammer and an- 
vil ; between the king and the pope. When a 
bishopric had paid the regales to the king for a 
year or more, the newly elected bishop had to 
pay to the pope the annat's, or his first year's 
revenue. $ 

But what the barons, as patrons of churches, 
and the canons or monks who voted in the 
chapters, most complained of, was the reserves. 
By a word, the pope could stop an election ; he 
would declare that he had reserved to himself 
the nomination to such or such a bishopric or 
abbey. These reserves, by which a French or 
Italian pastor was often given to an English, 
German, or Spanish Church, were most odious. 
Nevertheless, they had often the advantage of 
withdrawing the great sees from the stupid feu- 
dal influences which would have placed in them 
worthless characters, younger brothers, or cou- 
sins of the barons ; and the popes would some- 
times draw out from the depths of a convent or 
me dust of universities, some learned and able 
clerk, to make him bishop, archbishop, or 
even primate of all Gaul, or of the Empire. 

Generally speaking, the popes of Avignon 
did not entertain this lofty policy. Poor ser- 
vants of the king of France, they left the pa- 
pacy to chance, and only saw in the reserves a 
means of selling places, and carrying on simony 
by wholesale. John XXII. had the effrontery 
to declare, that for the first year of his pontifi- 
cate he reserved to himself all the vacant bene- 



* Seque Jura eccloxl-irum aucta port us qua in imm unite 
esse velle. hi. ibid. £>2. 

f Abiitque in proverbium. ut quern sclolum ct argutulum 
et dcfnriiieui videmun, M. Petruin de Cuneriis, vel corrupte, 
M- Pierre du Coignet vocitemus. Id. ibid. Thus it seems, 
Pierre du Coignet (Peter in the corner?) was a corruption 
Of his true name, Pierre Cugnieres. 

X Liberies de I'Kgliso (Jallicnne. Trnltes. Lettrcs de 
Brunet, p. 4. — Simulacrum ejus, siinnm et deforme . . . . 
qtjod scholastic*! prtrtereuntes stylis suis scriptoriis pugnis- 
fve confoderc et contundere solcbant. Buisus, iv. 3*22. 

$ The archbishops of Mentz and Cologne paid the pope, 
twenty-lour thousand ducats for the pallium. 



fices in Christendom, out of hatred to simoay.* 
This son of & cobbler of Cahors left behind 
him a fortune of twenty-five millions of ducats. 
His contemporaries believed that he bad dis- 
covered the philosopher's stone. f 

Benedict All. was so alarmed by the state 
in which he found the Church, and by the in- 
trigues and corruption with which he was be- 
set, that he preferred leaving the benefices va- 
cant ; he reserved the nominations to himself, | 
and named no one. J On his death, the torrent 1 
resumed its course ; and it is averred, that 
more than a hundred thousand clerks came to 
Avignon to purchase benefices, on the election 
of the prodigal and worldly Clement VI.§ 

To enter into all this, read Petrarch's do- 
lorous lamentatioi 4 on the state of the Church, 
his invectives against the western Babylon. 
He is at once Juvenal and Jeremiah. Avi- 
gnon is to him as another labyrinth, but without 
its Ariadne or its liberating clue. He finds in 
it the cruelty of Minos, and infamy of the Mino- 
taur. || He paints with disgust the aged amours 
of the princes of the Church, those hoary. 

headed minions Scandalous 'stories 

circulated by thousands ; and the absurd tale 
of pope Joan became probable. ^[ 

Some distrust might be entertained of Pe- 
trarch's erudite indignation. Judgments, cal- 
culated to have more weight with the people 
at large, were passed by St. Bridget, and by 
the two Saints Catherine. St. Bridget puts 
into Jesus' own mouth this address to the pope 
of Avignon : — " Murderer of souls, worse than 
Pilate and Judas ! Judas sold me alone ; but 
thou sellest me and the souls of my elect 
too."** 

Clement the Sixth's successors were less 
sullied than he, but more ambitious. They 
made the Church a conqueror, and Italy a 
desert. Clement had purchased Avignon from 
queen Joanna, by giving her absolution for the 
murder of her husband. By the aid of the free 
companies, his successors regained all the pat- 
rimony of St. Peter. The exasperation of the 
Italians was wrought up to fury by this alliance 

* Baluze, Pap. Aven. i. p. 723. Omnia benefkla eccle- 
siastica qute fuerunt — "and under whatever appellation the? 
might go, and wherever they might fall vacant." 

T See, above, p. 433. 
, ; " Since he did not find any that came up to his ideas of 
fitness." Prima Vita Bened. XII. ap. Balux. i. p. 964. 

$ In Clemen te dementia. .... Tertia Viu Clem. VL 
Ibid. p. 284. 

|| Petrarch. Ep. 10, de Tertia Babylone, et Uuinto Laby- 
rintho. 

U The an ti pope. Nicholas V., had married Jeanne de 
Corbie re, whom he divorced in. order to turn Minorite 
When he became pope, Jane, or Joan, pretended that the 
divorce was null. This gave rise to a thousand stories at 
Avignon, and hence the fable of— Popess Joan. The tale 
has been referred to the year 848, and Marian us Festus and 
Sigebert de Gemblours been quoted in proof: but not a 
word of the kind is found in the old manuscripts of these 
authors. It was only at a later period that the gloss, which 
had been written In the margin, crept into the text. Bulaau 
Iv. 240. 

** Tu pejor Lucifero .... to Injustior Pllato . . . tt 
immitior Juda, qui me solum vendidit; tu anteiu non solum 
me vendis, scd et an i mas electomn nteoruw. 8. BrifllUi 
Rcvelationes, b i. c. 41. 
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of the pope's with English and Breton brig- 
ands. The war became atrocious with out- 
ages and barbarities. To the legates who 
oo re them the bull of excommunication, the 
Visconti gave the choice of being drowned, or 
of eating it. At Milan, the priests were flung 
into heated ovens. At Florence, the populace 
wanted to bury them alive. The popes felt 
that Italy would be lost, if they did not quit 
Avignon. 

No doubt, they were the less inclined to stay 
there, since they had been held to ransom by 
the free companies. The degradation of France 
left them at liberty to choose their place of 
residence. Urban v., the best of these popes, 
endeavored to establish himself at Rome, but 
could not. Gregory accomplished it ; and died 
there. 

On his death, the French had an assured 
majority in the conclave. However, this con- 
clave was held at Rome. The cardinals heard 
furious cries rise around them of, " Romano lo 
volemo o alraeno Italiano," (We will have a 
Roman, or, at least, an Italian for pope.) Of 
the sixteen cardinals who composed the con- 
clave, only four were Italians ; one was a 
Spaniard ; the eleven others were French.* 
The latter were divided among themselves. 
Two of the last popes, being from Limousin, 
had made several of their countrymen cardi- 
nals. These Limousins, finding the other 
Frenchmen desirous of barring them from the 
papacy, joined with the Italians to name an 
Italian, pope — thinking, at the same time, the 
individual fixed upon, the Calabrian Bartolo- 
meo Prignani, a devoted adherent of France. 

The result, just as at Clement the Fifth's 
election, proved the reverse of what had been 
anticipated ; only, at this time, to the prejudice 
of French . interests. Urban VI., a man of 
sixty years of age, and, till his election, con- 
sidered a very moderate man, from that mo- 
ment seems to have lost his head. He was 
anxious, he said, to reform the Church ; but 
he began with the cardinals, and sought, among 
Dther things, to bring them down to but one 
dish at their table. They fled ; declared the 
election a compulsory one ; and chose another 
pope — a great baron, Robert of Geneva, son 
cif the count of Geneva, who had displayed 
great audacity and ferocity in the wars of the 
Church. They named him Clement VII., no 
doubt after Clement VI., one of the most prodi- 
gal and worldly popes that ever dishonored 
the Church. In concert with queen Joanna 
of Naples, against whom Urban had declared 
himself, Clement and his cardinals took into 
their pay a company of Bretons, who were 
growling in Italy. But these Bretons were 
defeated by Barbiano, a brave condottiero, who 
collected against the foreign companies the 
5rst Italian free company .f Clement fled to 



• Buleus. Iv. p. 470. 

t Bismondl Rep. I la 1. 1. vii. p. 154, 



France, to Avignon. So here are two popes, 
one at Avignon, the other at Rome, braving 
and excommunicating each other. 

It was not to be expected that France, and 
the states under her influence, (Scotland, Na- 
varre, and Castile,) would tamely suffer their 
hold on the popedom to be wrested from them. 
Charles V. recognised Clement. He thought, 
no doubt,that even if all Europe were on Urban'a 
side, a French pope, a sort of patriarch whose 
motions he could govern, would be the best 
for him ; and bitterly was he upbraided with 
this selfish policy. All the misfortunes that 
followed, Charles VI. 's insanity, and the tri- 
umphs of the English, were considered so 
many proofs of heavenly vengeance.* 

It is stated that the French cardinals at first 
entertained the idea of making Charles V. 
himself pope. He wol J* have refused, as be- 
ing halt of one arm, and unable to celebrate 
mass.f A king of France, pope, would have 
had the whole world against him. 

The king had some trouble to persuade the 
university to decide in Clement's favor. The 
faculties of law and of medicine readily de- 
clared for the king's pope : but that of arts, 
composed of the four nations, was divided in 
opinion. The French and Norman nations 
were for Clement VII. ; the Picard and the 
English claimed to be neutral. As the uni- 
versity, being unable to come to a unanimous 
vote, required time,J the king took all upon 
himself. He wrote from Beaute-sur-Marne 
that he was clearly informed and satisfied that 
" Pope Clement VII. is the true pastor of the 
Church Universal . . . refusal or delay would 
be offensive to us."ty 

On this occasion, Charles V. acted with a 
vigor which was unusual with him ; as if he 
had been ashamed and angry at not having an- 
ticipated all. 

He was anxious to gain Flanders over to his 
pope's side, and England through Flanders. 
He sent word to the count of Flanders that 
Urban abused the English, and had said that 
after their conduct to the holy see, he consid- 
ered them here tics. || Nevertheless, Flanders 
and England both recognised the pope of Rome, 
out of hatred to him of Avignon. Italy was 



* " Oh, what a scourge ! what dolorous mischief, which 
still endures," fee. Christ, de Pisan, vl. 116.— The following 
canticle was sung al the time : — 

Plange, regni respnbllca ; 
Tua pens, ut ickismatica, 

Desolatur. 
Nnm pars ejus est Iniqua, 
£t altera sophictica, 
lleputatur &c. 
Bibl. du Roi, cod. 7009. Coll. des Mtm. v. 181. 

(Mourn, people of this realm ; you are visited with deso- 
lation, for you are schi.<matical. One moiety of you is set 
down as wicked, the other, as sophists, Ace.) 

t Lenfant, Cone, de Pise, p. 108.— Yet he yearly showed 
with his own hands the true cross to the people. In thi 
Sainte-Chapelle, In lmitati >n of St. Louis. Christ, de risan, 
p. 316. 

1 Bula-us. Iv. p. 566. 

% Id. ibid. p. 568. U Id. Ibid. p. 
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already Urban 1 *. Germany, Hungary, and 
Aragon espoused hit cause. The two popular 
saints, 8t. Catherine of Hienna, and St. Cath- 
erine of 8 wed en, recognised him, ae well as the 
infant Pedro of Aragon, who was also looked 
upon as a saint. The opinion of the most cel- 
ebrated Jurisconsult of the day, a thing unheard- 
of before, was required on the pope's election. 
Baldu* declared Ur ban's election to be good 
and valid, speciously putting it that if the elec- 
tion had been compulsory, the cardinals had 
recovered their self-possession after the popu- 
lar clamor had subsided, and were perfectly 
uncontrolled when they enthroned Urban.* 

An ovont, which it was impossible to fore- 
see, had placed almost all Christendom in an- 
tagonism to France. Fortune had mocked 
wisdom. Queen Joanna of Naplos, cousin and 
ally of the king, was soon afterwards deposed 
by Urban, dethroned by her adopted son, 
( harlns of Durazao, and strangled in punish- 
ment of n crime which had occurred thirty-five 
years before. 

All Kuropo was in commotion. The move- 
ment was universal ; but the causes widely 
different. Tho English Lollards seemed to 
endanger tho Church, the throne, and property 
itself. At Florence, the Ciompi were making 
their revolution a democratic ono. France seem- 
ed almut to slip out of Charles's hands. Three 
provinces, the most eccentric but the most vi- 
tal, perhaps* revolted. 

JiAUguedoc was the first to break out. Charles 
V„ nreoccupied by the North, and over turn- 
ing his anxious look? towards Kngland, had 
made one of his brothers a kind of king of 
1*nnguedoc, intrusting the province to the duke 
of Anjou. Through his agency, he seemed on 
the point of attaining Aragon and Naples, 
while through that of his other brother, the 
duke of Burgundy, Flanders seemed to be 
within his grasp." But France, drained and 
mined, was incapable of undertaking distant 
conquests. Taxation, so heavy at that time 
upon the whole kingdom, grow in I«angucdoc 
into atrocious tyranny. The rich municipali- 
ties M % the South, which could prosper only by 
commerce ami freedom, were subjected to as 
unpitvutg toHuict as a fief in the North. The 
feudal prince could not understand any thing 
of their privileges. He wanted, and quickly, 
money to enable him to invade Spain and Italy, 
in order to renew tho famous conquests of 
Charles of .Vnjou. 

Mines rose up* i*. D. 13TS ^ but finding 
herself alone, submitted.* The duke %>( Anjou 
heaped en heax ler ta\e$ : in March, I3?i>, a 
monMrous tax of live francs, ten gros, on each 
hearth ; in tVtober. a new tax of twelve gold 
franc* \eavir — a franc a month. { The raising 
*f the }ju4 \\ as an ;mpo«sihiuu . So devasia- 
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ted had the province been, that in the count 
of thirty years the population had fallen from 
a hundred thousand families, to thirty thousand. 
The consuls of Montpellter refused to levy this 
last tax ; and the people rose up and ma ssa cr ed 
the duke's officers. They did the same at 
Clermont- Lode ve. But the other cities re- 
mained quiet. In their dismay, the inhabitant! 
of Montpellier received the duke on their 
knees, waiting for him to pronounce their fate 
His sentence was frightful : two hundred citi- 
zens were to be burnt alive ; two hundred, 
hung ; two hundred, decapitated ; and eighteen 
hundred branded as infamous, and their prop- 
erty confiscated. The rest were visited with 
ruinous fries.* 

The duke of Anjou was with difficulty pre- 
vailed upon to mitigate the sentence. Charles 
V. felt the necessity of removing him from 
Lnngucdoc, and sent commissioners to reform 
all abuses. Still, in the instructions which be 
gives them, we do not find a trace of manly or 
of kingly sentiment. He is thinking only of 
his treasury, and of his demesne rights : " As 
we have in the said country many arable lands, 
vines, forests, mills, and other heritages, which 
used to bring in great revenue and profit to us, 
which lands have been left desert, because the 
population has been so reduced by mortality, 
wars, and other causes, that there are none 
who can or will till them, or undertake the an- 
cient charges and dues, we order our counsel- 
lors to set them at a new rate." They were 
likewise to revoke all crown grants, and in 
quire into the conduct of the seneschals, cap- 
tains, viguiers,f &c. 

Through the same narrow policy, only tot 
apparent in these instructions, the king com- 
mitted a great fault, the greatest of his reign. 
He drove Brittany to take up arms against him. 
His best soldiers were Bretons : he bad loaded 
them with gifts, and thought that through then 
he had their country at command. But these 
mercenaries were not Brittany. Besides, they 
themselves were not satisfied with the king* 
He had ordered his men-at-arms to pay hence- 
forward, not to sieie : and bad created a mar- 
shalsea to repress their robberies, and provosts 
who scoured the country, judged, and hug. 

He liked not Clisson. Although be appoint- 
ed him constable on Dugucsctin's desih, he 
would have preferred the lord of Coocy.J 

A cousin of DuguesclinV. a Breton, Sevestrt 
Rudes* who had acquired much reputaDos n 
the Italian wars, was arrested, on some snsst- 
cion. by the French pope. Clement YD- and 
delivered orcr by him to the bailiff of Maces, 
who executed him. to the great gnef •€* Ik- 
guc$*rkn.$ The relatives of the Breton* hear- 
ing their complaints and rjrotestaaoes ef aa 
innocence to the throne, the knag ctts£r «fe- 
sert ed. " If he died inaocest. so a*oda iae leaf 
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frie?ous for yon: so much the better for his 
soul and your honor."* 

The Bretons were French when England 
was in question, but Bretons beyond all. On 
their duke's seeking to hand them over to the 
English, they expelled him. When the king 
•ought to annex them to the crown, they drove 
oat the king. 

Montfort had i ndertaken to throw open the 
castle of Brest to the English, on the 5th of 
April, 1378. On the 20th of June, the king 
summoned him to appear in parliament, and 
then had sentence go against him by default.! 
The process was strange. While in Flanders, 
he was cited to Rennes and to Nantes, but was 
given no safe-conduct. Many peers refused to 
sit in judgment. The king himself spoke 
against his vassal, and moved for confiscation. 
Should Montfort be disseized of the duchy, it 
was to revert to the house of Blois, in con- 
formity with the treaty of Guerande, which the 
king had guarantied. 

To tell ancient Brittany that henceforward 
she was to sink into a province of France, to 
become an appanage to the crown, was bold, 
and was likewise ungrateful, after all the Bre- 
tons had done to expel the English. The cold 
and selfish prince evidently did not know the 
people with, whom he had to do. He could 
not know them. There is an ignorance for 
which there is no cure — that of the heart. * 

The Bretons, both nobles and peasants, were 
already ill-affected. The constable Duguesclin, 
in his Breton wars, had not spared his country- 
men. He had levied a hearth- tax of twenty 
sous upon them, and had prohibited enfran- 
chisement, and restored the servitude of mort- 
main, which had been abolished by the duke.J 
The first act of the royal government was the 
imposition of the gabelle. Brittany rose in 
arms. 

Burgesses as well as nobles took up arms. 
The citizens of Rennes associated themselves 
with the barons in express terms, and swore to 
live and die in the common cause. The duke, 
returning from England, was welcomed with 
transport by the very men who had expelled 
him. No one cared to think whether he were 
Blois or Montfort — he was duke of Brittany. 
On his landing near St. Malo, the barons and 
all the people hastened down to the shore to 
meet them ; many rushed into the water, and 
fell on their knees there. Jane of Blois her- 
self, the widow of Charles of Blois, of him 
whom he had slain, came to Dinan to offer him 
her felicitations. $ 

The best captains whom the king had to send 
against Brittany, were themselves Bretons. 
Gliason appeared before Nantes ; but he could 
%ot refrain from telling the townsmen, that they 

• Christ, de Pino, t t!. p. 38. 

t LoMneau, Hist, de Bret. I. xli. e. 97, p. 418 

t Dlft, Hist, de BreUfne, iv. 

CJbmonm, Mat. des Franc L xj. p, 285. Lobincau, 1. zU. 



would do well not to let any one stronger than 
themselves into the town. Duguesclin and 
Clisson went to join the army which the duke 
of Anjou was assembling. But, at the first ap- 
proach of a Breton force, this army melted 
away ;* and the duke was reduced to solicit i» 
truce. 

One after the other, the king saw his Bretonc 
pass over to the enemy. Those who were un« 
willing to quit him, except with his license, 
readily obtained it ; but they were arrested on 
the frontier for execution as traitors. Dugues- 
clin himself, a prey to the king's suspicions, re- 
turned him the sword of constable, saying, that 
he was leaving for Spain, that he was constable 
of Castile as well. Charles, aware that his as- 
sistance was indispensable, sent the dukes of 
Anjou and of Bourbon to appease him. But 
the old captain was too wise to run his head 
against maddened Brittany. It was more to 
his interest to remain at variance with the king, 
and gain time. Apparently, he refused to take 
back the constable's sword. It was in the ca- 
pacity of a friend of the duke of Bourbon's, and 
as a personal favor, that he went to besiege in 
the castle of Randon, near Puy-en-Velay, a 
free company that was laying waste the country. 
Here he fell sick and died.f It is told that the 
captain of the castle, who had promised to sur- 
render in fifteen days if he were not relieved, 
kept his word, and brought and laid the keys on 
the death-bed. J The tale is not improbable. 
Duguesclin had been the pride of the free com- 
panies, the father of the soldiers; he made 
their fortunes, and ruined himself to pay their 
ransoms. 

The states of Brittany entered into negotia- 

* Chronique en Vera de 1341 a 1381, per maitrc Gaill. de 
St. Andre, ficencle en decree scolastique de Dol, notalre 
Apostolique et Imperial, ainbassadeur, conseiller et secre- 
taire du due Jean IV. : — 

" Lea Francois estoient tes tonnes, 

Et lean airs tout eflemines ; 

Avoient beaucoup de perleries, 

Et de nouvelles broderies. 

lis estoient frisques et mignotz, 

Chantotent comtne des syrenotz ; 

En salles d'herbettes jonchees, 

Dansoient, portoient barbes fourcht* J ; 

.... Lea vieux ressembloient aux jeunes ; 

Et tous prenoient terrible nom. 

Pour faire paoor auz Bretons.'* 

(Chronicle in verse from the year 1341 to the year 1381, by 
master William de St. Andre, licentiate at law, graduate of 
Dol, Apostolic and Imperial notary, ambassador, counsellor, 
and secretary to duke John IV.:— "The French were all 
bcfrizzled and fall of effeminate airs: pearl ornaments they 
abounded in, and new embroidery. Sprightly were they and 
finical, and sang like your siren. They danced in halls 

strewed with rushes, wore peaked beards You could 

not tell the old from the young; and all took a terrible 
name, to strike the Bretons with dread.") 

t " A ! doulce France amie, je te lairay brlefement ! 
Or veille Dieu de gloire, par son commandement, 
Que si bon conestable aiez prochainement 
De coi vous valllies mleulx en honour plainement 1 '- 
Poime de Dujueeclin, MS. de la BM. ReytUe, 
JV*. 7934, 143 vereo 

(Ah ! sweet, beloved France, soon shall I leave you. Now 
aiay God of his glory be pleased to grant that so good a con 
stable mav next be yours, that your honor may stand con 
fessed before the world.) 

X See M. Lacabane's excellent Life vt Chextoa VJ 
Diet, de la ConvenaAtou. 
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tions with the French king ; the duke with the 
English. As Charles V. refused to listen to 
iny arrangement, the Bretons admitted aid from 
England. The earl of Buckingham, a brother 
of Richard II., was sent with an army to Brit- 
tany, but by the route of Picardy, Champagne, 
the Beauce, the Blaisois, and Maine ; that is, 
with orders to march it across the whole king- 
dom. He met with no obstacle. Charles v. 
persisted in refusing the duke of Burgundy 
permission to encounter him. 

Duguesclin died on the 13th of July, (a. d. 
1380.) The king died on the 16th of Septem- 
ber ; on which day he had abolished every tax 
not authorized by the States. This was re- 
turning to the point whence he had begun his 
reign. 

On his death-bed, he advised the winning 
back of the Bretons at any cost.* He had 
previously given orders that Duguesclin should 
he buried at St. Denys, next to his own tomb. 
His faithful counsellor, the sire de la Riviere, 
was interred at his feet. 

This prince died young, (he was but forty- 
four years of age,) and without having brought 
any thing to a conclusion. A minority followed. 
•Schism, the Breton war, the scarcely appeased 
revolt of Languedoc, the Flemish revolutionf 
at its height — here were embarrassments enow 
for a young king, aged twelve. Although 
Charles V. had declared by ordinance, a. d. 
1374, that kings were to arrive at their majori- 
ty at fourteen, his son was fated to remain long 
a minor, even all his life. 

Charles V. left two things — strongly-fortified 
towns and money. After all that he had had 
to give to the English and the free companies, 
he had found means to amass seventeen mil- 
lions. This treasure he had concealed at Vin- 
cennes, (Melun 1) within the thickness of a wall. 
But his son did not profit by it. 

The king thought himself sure of the bur- 
gesses, lie had confirmed and increased the 
privileges of all the towns which had abandoned 
the English party. J He had taken the right 
of asylum for criminals from his brother's 
hotels, and submitted these hotels to the juris- 
diction of the provost. In compliance with 
the remonstrances of the parliament of Paris, 
he empowered it to carry its decrees into effect 
without delay, notwithstanding all royal letters 
to the contrary. § He allowed the citizens of 
Paris to hold fiefs by the same title as the no- 
bles, and to wear the same ornaments as the 



* FroisMirt, vil. 3f>G, ed. Buchon. 

t The history of this revolution belong*, properly speak 
tag. to Charles Vl.'s reign. It will bo hundled in the sue 
feeding book. 

X The rapidity with which these towns were recoverei 
may Ikj traced, as I have noticed at p. 4<>o, by the date* of 
the charter*. — As regard* the history of the commune*. 1 
would direct particular attention to the fifth volume of M. 
CiUizol's Ilistoirede la Civilisation, &.c. No one has analyzed 
the complicated orifincs of the Third Estate (Ticrx-Elat) 
with greater judgment and precision. 1 shall return to the 
•onsideration of this great subject. 

4 O/donn v. 383. 



knights. Thus he created in the centre of tin 
kingdom a plebeian nobility, which was to de- 
grade the other by its imitation of it. And, by 
degrees, all the lands of the Isle of Franca 
passed into the hands of burgesses; that is, 
became intimately dependent upon the mon- 
arch. 

These distant advantages did not counterbal. 
ance present ills. The people were exhausted. 
The taxes were all the heavier, inasmuch at 
from the very beginning of his reign, the king 
had wisely imposed on himself as a rule not to 
tamper with the coinage. I know not but what 
this form of taxation was regretted. At an epoch 
in which there was little commerce, and the 
feudal rents were generally paid in kind, the 
alteration of the coin affected but a small num- 
ber, and only those who could afford to lose ; 
for instance, the usurers, Jews, Cahorcins, 
Lombards, bankers, and money-brokers of 
Rome or Avignon. Taxes, on the contrary, 
passed them over, to fall directly on the poor. 

The Church property alone could help people 
and king ; but it required time for the necessary 
boldness to lay hands upon it. To take their 
possessions from pious foundations, to make 
null and void the last wishes of founders 
whose families survived, to despoil the monas- 
teries which were the patrimony of younger 
sons and of maidens of noble birth,* was what 
no one could have attempted with impunity io 
the fourteenth century. 

A proof of the great power the clergy still 
possessed, is the ease with which they effected 
the expulsion of the English from the cities of 
the South. The French king, whom the 
priests had just so well seconded, had to look 
twice before he embroiled himself with them. 

The schism placed the pope of Avignon 
whollyiat the king's command, and gave him. 
it is true, the uncontrolled disposal of benefices 
throughout the Gallican Church ; but it placed 
France in a perilous position, isolating her, as 
it were, in the midst of Europe, and putting her 
out of the pale of Christian law. 

Undoubtedly, it was much for the crown to 
have within two centuries concentrated in its 
hands the two powers of the middle age — the 
Church and feudalism. Henceforward, eccle- 
siastical dignities were assured to the king's 
servants, and fiefs either annexed to the crown, 
or became the appanage of princes of the 
blood. The great feudal houses, those living 
types of provincialities, became gradually ex- 
tinct, f The differences of the middle age 
subsided into unity. But, as yet, this unity 
was weak. 

If Charles V. could not effect much himself 
he at least bequeathed to France the type ot 
the king of modern times, whom before she 

* As late as 1784, the noblesse of Burgundy noli cited th« 
foundation of a chapter of Demoiselles, Archives du Roy- 
aume. A'., pieces relatives a la suppression du couvtnt dt 
Marcifny. 

\ dee Uve detail* vxv Staxuradi HUt. des Fr. t xi. pp. 305. 3M 
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not. He taught the thoughtless warriors 
af Crecy and of Poitiers, what reflection, pa- 
tience, and perseverance meant. This training 
bad a tedious course to run, and repeated les- 
sons were necessary to complete the education ; 
bat, at least, the end was distinctly marked to 
which France was to be conducted by Louis 
XI. and by Henri IV., by Richelieu and by 
Colbert. 

The miseries of the fourteenth century led 
her to know herself better. And first, she re- 
cognised that she was not, and would not be 
Euglish. At the same time, she lost some- 
thing of the religious and chivalrous character 
which had confounded her with the rest of 
Christendom during the whole middle age, 
and saw herself for the first time in her na- 
tional and prosaic aspect. At the first essay, 
she attained in Froissart the perfection of prose 
narrative.* From Joinville to Froissart, the 
progress of our language is immense ; from 
Froissart to Comines, hardly perceptible. 

Froissart is the epitome of the France of 
that day, at bottom thoroughly prosaic, but 
chivalrous in form, and graceful in accost. 
The gallant chaplain, who supplied my lady 
PkUippa with fine staries and with lays of love, 
tells us his history as carelessly as he chanted 
his mass. Friends or enemies, English or 
French, good or evil, are all one to the narra- 
tor. They who accuse him of partiality, do 
not understand him. If he sometimes seem 
food of the English, it is that they are success- 
ful.! All is very immaterial to him, provided 
that he can follow his fancy by going from cas- 
tle to castle, from abbey to abbey, telling and 
bearing fine stories, just as we see him, the joy- 
ous priest, journeying along to the Pyrenees, 
with the four greyhounds in leash that he is 
taking to the count of Foix.J r 

• Not to mention numerous other fine passages, there is 
nothing to my mind more exquisite in our langUHge than 
the chapter: — "How king Edward told the countess of 
Salisbury that he most have her love, at which she was all 
abashed." 

t Although Froissart lived so long in England. I have 
wly met one word of his that seems borrowed from the 
English tongue:— "Le roi do France pour ce jour etoit 
jvane, et volontiers travillait, (travelled, for voyageait") 
L it. p. 475. ed. Buchon. 

J ....** I considered in myself that grand deeds ot 
trnis would not fall oat for a long space of time in the 
marches of Picardy and the country of Flanders, since there 
was peace in those parts ; and it was very tiresome to me to 
be idle; for I well know, that when the time shall come, 
when I shall be dead and rotten, this gram I and noble 
history will be much in fashion, and ali. noble and valiant 
persons will take pleasure In it, and gain from it augmenta- 
tion of profit And moreover, since I had, God be thanked, 
•ease and memory, and a good collection of all past things, 
with a clear understanding to conceive all the facts of which 
1 should be informed, touching my principal ma 'en, and 
nate I was of an age and constitution of body well fit to 
encounter difficulties, I determined not to delay pursuing 
■T subject. And in order to know the truth of distant 
tnasaciions, without sending upon the inquiry any other 
la place of myself. I took an opportunity of visiting that 
high and redoubted prince, Gaston Phoebus, count de Foix 
•od de Beam .... I began my journey, Inquiring on all 
<ktes for news, and, through the grace of God, continued it, 
vithout peril or hurt, until I arrived at the count's castle 
■f Ortals (Orthezi .... in the year of grace, 1388 . . . . 
■e himself, when I put any question to him, answered it 

29 



A much less known work, and on which 1 
should therefore be the more inclined to en* 
large, is a treatise composed by command ol 
the king for the use of the dwellers in tho 
country, and entitled : — Le Vrai Regime et Gou~ 
vemement des Bergers et Bergeres, compose par 
le rustique Jehan de Brie, leBon Bergen (a. d. 
1379.)* In this little book, which is gracefully 
written and with much sweetness, an attempt 
is made to set off rural life, and to interest the 
peasant, disheartened after so many calamities, 
in his occupations. The idea is touching. It 
is clearly the king who turns peasant, and who. 
in this garb, comes among his people, lies down 
between the ox and *he ass, gently exhorts 
them, and encourages and essays to inform 
them. 

Apropos of the rearing of flocks, and amidst 
pastoral and veterinary receipts, Jehan finds 
means to say a few words on the great ques- 
tions agitated at the time. The terms shep- 
herd and fold lead the way to innumerable 
allusions ; and we everywhere detect, amidst 
the affectation of rustic simplicity, the satirical 
spirit of the lawyers,! and their timid causticity 
with regard to the priests. This book is the 
next of kin to the advocate Patelin and the sa- 
tire Menippee. 

To return. In the apparent and admired or- 
der introduced by Charles V., and in the gen- 
eral system of the fourteenth century, there 
was involved a something weak and false. The 
new religion, on which the whole superstructure 

most readily, saying, that the history I was employed on 
would in times to come be more sought after than any 
other; 'because,' added he, 'my fair sir, more gallant deeds 
of arms have been performed within these last fifty years, 
and more wonderful things have happened, than for three 
hundred years before.' " Froissart, b. iii. c. 1. 

* Jehan at first narrates how : — " At the age when children 
begin to spit out their first teeth, when they still are giddy- 
pa ted.'and not accountable for their actions,*' he was deputed 
to take charge of the geese ; then of the swine ; how, after- 
wards, "growing up to be promoted to several honors," 
he had the charge of the horses and cows ; " and then he 
was given the care of eighty frolicsome and innocent Iambi 
.... he was, as it were, their guardian and curator, for 
they were under age and minors." lie did not demean him 
self like certain temporal or spiritual shepherds . ... Ate 
Then, " the said Jehan de Brie, without simony, was ap- 
pointed and instituted to bear the keys of the provision 
■tores .... of the hdtel de Messy, belonging to one of the 
counsellors of the king our lord, attached to the inquests of 
his parliament at Paris .... When the said de Brie had 
taken his bachelor's and master's degree in the science 
of sheep-tending, and was worthy to read in the street 
au Feurre, (du Fbuarre, where the Paris schools were.) 
near the stall for the calves, or under the shadow of an 
elm or lime, behind the sheep, then he went to live in the 
Palais-royal in the hotel of messire Arnonl de Grantpont, 
treasurer to the royal Sainte-Chapelle at Paris . . . . — 
Firstly, lambs which are young and tender should be kindly 
and gently treated, and ought not to be struck and beaten 

with wands, stick*, fee When the lambs are cut. 

then should the shepherd be without sin. and it is good that 
be confess, fee. &c." — This charming little work has not, I 
believe, been reprinted since the sixteenth century. I am 
acquainted with two editions of it, both printed at Paris . 
the one bears the date of 15452, (Blbl. de 1' Arsenal,) the other 
has no date, (Bibl. Royale, S. 880 ) 

t The following passage Is the lawyer all over—'' They 
(the lambs) were under age and minors ; and since the saii 
Jean was not noble, nor of any lineage, be could not under 
take the lease, but only the charge, (il n'en put avoir le kad 
mals il en eut la garde,) government, and ordering of ' 
as far as concerned rearing them." 
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rested, the monarchy, was itself founded upon 
an equivocation. From feudal suzerainty it 
had become, under the influence of the legists, 
Roman, imperial monarchy. The Establish- 
ments of France and of Orleans had become 
the Establishments of all France. The mon- 
arch had unnerved feudalism, taken its arms 
out of its hands, and then, on the return of war, 
had desired to restore them. Feudalism, full 
of pride and weakness, still survived ; resem- 
bling a gigantic armor which, hanging empty 
against the wall, yet threatens and brandishes 
the lance. As soon as touched, it falls to the 
ground — at Crecy and at Poitiers. 

It was imperative, then, to have recourse to 
mercenaries, to hired soldiers \ that is, to make 
war with money. But where get it ? As yet, 
laving hands on the Church was not dreamed 
of, and productive industry was yet unborn. 
With all his political wisdom, Charles V; was 
here at a loss. At the last moment, every 
thing failed him at once. The English who 
marched through France in 1380, encountered 
no more resistance than they had met with in 
1370 : the king, having lost the Bretons, was 
still weaker than before. 

Wisdom failing, folly was tried. Under the 
youthful Charles VI., France launched out into 
an extravagant imitation of the ancient chivalry, 
whose true character and even whose forms had 
lapsed from men's minds.* This spurious imi- 
tation of the antique chose for its hero the fa- 
mous leader of free companies who had deliv- 
ered France from them, the abl-e Duguesclin. 
The epopee founded on his deeds and actions! 



* So completely, that when, in Charles VT.'s time, the two 
*i>nft of the duke of Anjou were solemnly admitted knights, 
hII the spectators were asking what the various ceremonies 
meant. — See the following book. 

t This poem presents a whimsical compound of two very 
opposite Mts of ideas. Duguesclin is painted as a knight of 
the thirteenth century, but is made to be as ill-affected to the 
priests, as one was in the fourteenth. He will take nothing 
from the people ; he only holdi to ransom pope and church- 
men. One would fancy one was reading the Ilemiade :— 

. . . Lc prevost d'Avignon 
Vint droit a Villenove, ou la chevalerie 
De Bertran et des siens estoit adonc logic 
II a dit a Bertran que point ue ie detrie : 
dire, l'avolr est pre»t, )e vous acertefic, 
Et la solution seelee et fournie. 
Come J he* a donna Ie fits sainte Marie 
A Marie-Magdnlaine qui tut Jhesu anile. 
Et Bertran li a dit : Beau sire, je vous prie, 
Dont vint ycilz avoirs, ne me le cclez mie 7 
La prls li A po* teles en sa thresorerie 1 
Nanil, Sire, dlt-il, mals la debte e«t paie 
Du comiuun d'Avignon, a chascun sa partic. 
Dit Bertran I)i Guesclin : Prevost, je vous afle 
J«t n'en arons o< mors en jour de notre vie, 
8e ce n'est de l'avoir venant de la clergie. 
Et volons que tuit cli qui la taiile ont paiee, 
Aient tout lor argent, sans prendre une maillie 
Sire, dit li prevost, Dieux vous doint bonne vie 
La pour gent arer fur men t esleessie, (rejouic.) 
Aims, ce dit Bertran, au pape me direz, 
Que ces grans tresors soit ouvers et defermez, 
Cents qui lont paie, il lor soit retorez, 
Et dittes que jamais n'en soit nul reculez. 
Ou, m le savoie. ja ne vous en doubtex, 



is a plain proof that the real character of the co» 
stable of Charles V. was utterly misunderstood 

The most successful part of this imitation o 
chivalry lay in the richness of the arms am 
surcoats worn, and in the splendor of the tour 
naments. Charles V. had left a ruined people 
yet from this ruin was asked more than wealtj 
had ever been able to pay. Once in the vorffi 
of impossibilities, to ask costs nothing. 

All Europe is similarly situated : the sane 
vertigo prevails everywhere. Fortune devolres 
the government of most of the kingdoms oo 
minors. Monarchy, the new divinity, prattles, 
or dote 8. Three-quarters of the age of Charles 
le-Sage, the first age of policy, have not pass- 
ed away before its senses fail, and it turns mad. 
A generation of madmen have become kings. 
To the glorious Edward III. succeeds the gid- 
dv Richard II. ; to the prudent Emperor Charles 
iV., the drunken Wenceslaus ; to the wise 
Charles'V., Charles VI., a raging bedlamite. 
Urban VI., Don Pedro of Castile, and Jonn 
Yisconti, all betrayed symptoms of mental de- 
rangement. 

The petty negative wisdom which thought u 
had neutralized the great movement of the 
world, had already exhausted its resources. It 
thought it had done all ; and all began again. 
The threads which the prudent fancied were in 
their hands to work with, grew more and more 
entangled. The contradictions of the work 
increased : reason, divine and human, seeme< 
to have abdicated. " God," to use Luther'; 
saying, u was wearied of the game, and flunj 
the cards under the table." 

A tragic moment is that in which one feel 
one's senses failing — the moment in which rea 
so n, glimmering with its last light, sees itse 
about to be extinguished. 

"Oh, let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven '" 

Exclaims King Lear, — 

" Keep me from madness ; I would not go mad." 

Et je fusse oultre mer passes et bien ales, 
Je serole ainf ois par deca retournez .... 

Poime de Dvffneeelin, MS. de la BM. llojale, 
JVo. 7224, folio 49. 

(. . . . The provost of Avignon came straight to Yil 
neuve, where were Bertrand and his knights, lie tells B- 
trand there is no delay. " My lord, the money, I give y 
notice, is ready, and the acquittance sealed and duly draw 
even as Jesus, the son, gave St. Mary to Mary Magdalen, w 
was dear to Jesus (?). And Bertrand said to him : "K 
sir, I pray you, whence does this money come ? Cunc< 
not the truth from me. Does it come out of the pop 
treasury V " By no means, my lord." he answers, " but t 
debt is paid by the commons of Avignon, each pays I 
quota." Says Bertrand Duguesclin, "Provost, I sweat 
will never have a penny of it to the last day of my li 
except it comes out of the clergy. And it is my plcasu 
that all who have paid this tax have back their mom 
every farthing of it." " My lord," says the provost, " G 
send you length of days ; the poor people will be be>i 
themselves with joy." " Friends," says Bertrand, "tell i 
pope from me to open and unlock his great treasures. Tin 
who have paid him shall have their money returned, ai 
say that none must ever be kept back. For, if I hear of 
be assured though I were far beyond sea, I <voald return 
once.") 
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